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PEEFACE. 


r pHE Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, which is here offered to the 
public, is founded on a work by Dr. Oskar Seyffert, of Berlin, which 
has deservedly attained a wide circulation in Gerniany.* Dr. Seyffert 
is already known in England as one of the editors of a philological 
periodical, entitled the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, and as a 
distinguished Latin scholar, whose name is specially associated with the 
criticism of Plautus. The departments of classical^ learning included in 
his dictionary are the Mythology and Religion, the Literature and Art, 
and the constitutional and social Antiquities of Greece and Rome. 
Within the compass of a single volume it comprises all the subjects 
usually treated in a Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, while it 
also supplies information on matters of Mytholofgy and Literature which 
has generally to be looked for in the pages of a Classical Dictionary. 
Besides separate articles on Greek and Roman divinities, and on the lives 
and works of the philosophers, the historians, the orators, the poets, and 
the artists of Greece and Rome, it gives a general and comprehensive 
view of such subjects as Greek and Roman Religion, Philosophy, History, 
Rhetoric, Literature, Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Music, and the 
Drama. Similarly, in the department of Antiquities, besides separate 
treatment of subordinate details, it deals with important topics, such as 
the Boiile and Ecclesia, the Comitia and the Senate, Commerce and War, 
the Houses, the Ships, the Temples, and the Theatres of the ancients. 

The original text has been largely supplemented and corrected by 
Dr. Seyffert himself ; and the whole of the translation has been carefully 
revised and, in many cases, re-written or re-arranged by the editors. 
The larger part of the letter A {Abacus to Astrology) was translated by 
Mr. Stallybrass, owing to whose lamented death the remainder of the 
iwork was put into other hands. The succeeding articles, from Astrology 

^ Lcxikon der klassischen Alterthumskunde ; Kulturgeschichte der Griechen und 
ROmer^' Mythologie und Religion, Litteratur, Kunstj und AlterthUmer des Stmts- und 
Privaflebens. (Leipzig : Verlag des Bibliographiaohen Instituta, 1882.) 
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to Herceay have been translated and prepared for the press by Professor 
Nettleship; the second part {Hermoe to Zodmus) has been translated 
under the supervision of Dr. Sandy s ; while the proof sheets of the 
whole have been repeatedly read by both editors. The additions in- 
serted by the editors are generally distinguished by being placed within 
square brackets, or printed as notes at the foot of the page. Most of the 
notes and other additions bearing on Latin Literature, and a few bearing 
on Latin Antiquities, are due to Professor Nettleship ; while Dr. Sandy s 
has supplied references to classical authors and modern authorities wher- 
ever such references appeared either necessary or desirable. It is hoped 
til at these additions may serve to increase the usefulness of the book. 
The references to Cicero and Pliny are by the shorter sections now in 
general use. The ancient authorities quoted include Aristotle’s newly 
discovered Constitution of Athens, which has been cited under the head of 
the Solonian Constitution and other articles which have passed through 
the press since the publication of the editio princeps. In this and otlier 
respects every endeavour has been made to bring the articles up to date. 

Dr. Sandys has written articles on the following archaeological 
subjects, which were either omitted in the original work or appeared 
to deserve a fuller treatment than was there accorded them: Mosaies^ 
Figments (under Pamting), Ccelatura (under Toreutic Art), and Vases 
(with 17 illustrations). He has also supplied brief notices of the Edici 
of Diocletian, the Olympieum, the artists Mentor, Mys, Fanson, and tho 
younger Polyclitus; Philo, the architect, and three others of the same 
name who were not included in Dr. Seyffert’s Lexihm. The short article 
on Fulcra is abridged from a valuable paper in the Classical Eevieiv 
by Mr. W. C. F. Anderson, Professor of Classics at Firth College, 
Sheffield; that on the Law of Gortyn has been kindly contributed by 
Mr. C. A. M. Pond, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The number of the illustrations has been largely increased. These 
have been selected mainly from the following works : Schreiber’s Kultur- 
historischer Bilder^Atlas, ed. 1888, and Bilder^Atlas zur Ilias und Odyssee, 
1889, both published by Seemann of Leipzig; Baumeister’s Denhndler 
des Klassischen Alterthums, 1884-1888, by Oldenbourg of Munich ; Gulil^ 
and Koner’s Life of the Greeks and Romans, English edition (Chatto & 
Windus) ; and Perry’s Greek and Roman Sculpture (Longmans, 1882). 
The publishers are also indebted to Messrs. George Bell & Sons fo" the 
additional illustrations in the article on Gems, and for the portraits of 
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Horace, Lucretius, Plato, and Socrates, selected from King’s Antique Oerns 
and Bings (1872) and Westropp's Handbook of Archmology (ed. 1878); 
to Messrs. Macmillan & Co. for Dr. Dorpfeld’s Flan of Olympia and of 
the Propyloea, and for the engraving of a vase by Hieron (Fa.s’e«, fig. 12). 
The two latter are from Miss Harrison’s Mythology and> Monuments of 
Ancient Athens. The Plan of the Acropolis is copied from the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies with the kind permission of the Council of the Hellenic 
Society. That of the Homan Fora is reproduced from Droysen’s His- 
torischer Handatlas, 1886. Tn the article on the Olympian Games, the 
metope on page 480 is a reduced copy from Overbeck’s Geschichte der 
Griechischen Plastik. In that on Vase^, figs. 8 and 5 are borrowed from 
the Catalogue of Pottery in the’ Jermyn Street Museum. The engraving of 
the Maenads (Vases, fig. 18) is reproduced by permission from Dr. Sandys’ 
edition of the Bacchm of Euripides published by the University Press, 
Cam bridge. All these additional illustrations (whicli are distinguished 
by ail asterisk) have been selected by Dr. Sandys, who has indicated, so 
far as practicable, the original authority on wliich they rest, and, in the 
case of works of art, the collections in which they are to be found. 

In stating the English equivalents for Greek money, the editors 
have adopted the estimate of Professor W. W. Goodwin, in his article 
On the Value of the Attic Talent in Modern Money publislied in the Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association, 1885, xvi, pp. 117-119, 
according to whicli the intrinsic value of a drachma is approximately 8d., 
and that of a talent £200. In the case of Roman money, they have 
followed Marquardt’s Handhuch der roniischen Alterthiimer in reckoning 
1,000 sesterces as equivalent to £10.^ 

For the convenience of students, as well as of general readers, the 
quantities of Greek and Latin words have been marked once, but once 
only, in every article in which they occur. The Latin spelling of Greek 
words has been generally adopted, but the Greek form has, in all cases 
where it appeared advisable, been added in brackets. 

H. NETTLESHIP. 

J. E. SANDYS. 

March, 1891. 


^ See Prefftfte to ThiH EdHion of thi« Dictionarv 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

Thk favourable reception that has been accorded to this work has en- 
abled the publishers to issue a second edition at an exceptionally early 
date. The book has been revised by Dr. Sandys, and some minor in- 
accuracies have been removed. References to Aristotle’s C audit tif ion of 
Athens, which, in the former edition, could only be inserted in the last 
two hundred pages, have now been added in the first five hundred, wher- 
ever such addition seemed to be required. Lastly, an Index has been 
supplied, which, it is hoped, will make the work still further useful as a 
book of reference. 

September, 1891. 


PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION. 

The present edition has been further revised and corrected by Dr. 
Sandys. The articles in which the most considerable changes have been 
introduced are those on Gomiiia, Music, and Theatre. The article on 
Comiiia has been revised in accordance with the views of Mommsen ; that 
on Music takes account of Mr. Monro’s recent work on the Modes of 
Ancient Music ; and that on 'I'heatre gives some additional details re- 
specting the architectural theories of Dr. Dorpfeld. 

In statiTig approximate English equivalents for Roman money. Dr. 
Sandys has thought it right to reconsider the clioice made by the late 
Ih'ofessor Nettleship between tlie alternative estimates given in Mar- 
(jiiardt’s Handbuch, vol. ii., p. 71. The sum of 1,000 sesterces is there 
reckoned as equivalent, under a gold standard, to 217*52 marks, or 
£10 17s. 6d.; and, under a silver standard, to 175*41 marks, or 
£8 15.s‘. 6d. In the former editions the gold standard was adopted, and 
1,000 sesterces taken as equivalent to £10; in the present, the silver 
standard ha« been preferred, and the equivalent is accordingly £8 156-. 
Under this estimate a Roman denarias is equivalent to S^d., or very little 
more than a Greek drachma., which is here set at Sd. 

It should be added that the Index here reprinted from the Second 
Edition is the work of the late Mr. H. D. Da/bishire, Eellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

December, 1 894. 


? .v. 
c. 


ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 


compare. 
quod vide. 

locus (or liber) citafus. 


ib. ibidem. 

^ indicates a short syllable. 
— indicates a long syllable 
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ABACUS— 

Abd.ciis (Gr. dhax^ dhclkXon). (1 ) A square 
plate, especially the stone slab that covers 
the capital of a column (sec Ahchitecture, 
Orders of, figs. 1 and 5). (2) A dice-board. 
(3) A mathematician’s table strewn with 
line sand, on which ligures were drawn with 
a atilus. (4) A counring-board, on which 
sums were worked for private and jiublic 
accounts. The reckoning was done with 
counters lying on the board (calculi) or 
with beads sliding in vertical grooves. (On 
the sideboard called Abacus, sec Tarles.) 

AboAa. A thick woollen cloak, worn by i 
Roman soldiers and philosophers. 

Absyrtus. Son of king Aretes, and bro- j 
ther of Medea, who, in her flight with Jason 
the Argonaut, cut Absyrtus into pieces, 
and threw them one by one into the sea, so 
that her father, stopping to pick them up, 
might be delayed in his pursuit. 

Academy (Gr. AkddcinJa). A grove on 
the Cephissus near Athens, sacred to the 
hero Ac&demus, and containing a gymna- 
sium. Here Plato, whose country-house 
was near, delivered his lectures; hence 
the school of philosophy founded by him 
received the name of “ The Academy,” 
Ac&mas (Gr. Akdmas). Son of Theseus and 
Phaedra, was brought up with his brother 
DemSphoon by Elephenor, king of Euboea, 
and sent with Diomedes as ambassador to 
Troy, to persuade Priam to send Helen 
back in peace. After the fall of Troy, in 
which he took a prominent part as one of 
the heroes concealed in the wooden horse, 
he with his brother recovered his father’s 
sovereignty over Attica, and then led a 
colony from Athens to Cyprus, where ho 
died. (Comp. Demophoox, 2.) 

Acarn&n and Ampb5t£ru8 (Gr. Akarnan, j 
Amphoterbs). Sons of Alcmaeon and Cal- 
JirrhSe. Their mother, hearing of her hns- j 
band’s murder by Phegeus and his sons, ' 
prays Zeus, who loves her, to let her boys | 
gi'ow up into men at once, so that they can i 
avenge their father. This done, they slay | 
the sons of Phegeus at T6g6a and himself j 
at Psophis, offer up at Delphi the Jewels of 
Harmdnia, which they Lave thus acquired, | 
i> c. A. 


-ACCEN8I. 

and then found a kingdom called after the 
elder of them Acarnania. (See Alphe- 

BIB(EA.) 

Acastus (Gr. Akasfbs). Son of Pallas, 
king of lolcOs, who joined the Argonautic 
expedition, though against his father’s will, 
as a friend of Jason. At his father’s death 
he celebrated funeral games which w’ere 
the theme of ancient poets and artists, and 
in w’hich Peleu.s was I'epresented as par- 
ticipating. He took part in the Calydonian 
boar-hunt. But his wife Astydilmeia fell 
in love with Peleus (q.v.), and this brought 
ruin on the wedded pair. His daughter was 
Lubdameift, renowned for her tender love 
to PrOtCsIlaus (q.v.). 

Acca Lirentia. According to the com- 
mon legend, wife of the herdsman FaustQlus, 
and nurse to Romhlus and Rfimus ; accord- 
ing to another, a favourite of Hercules, and 
wife to a rich Etruscan, Tarn tins, whoso 
possessions she bequeathed to Romulus or 
(according to another account) the Roman 
people. She is said to have had twelve sons, 
with whom she sacrificed once a year for the 
fertilizing of the Roman fields (arvn), and 
who were thence named Arval Brothers 
( fratrcH arvdles). One of them having died, 
Romulus took his place, and founded the 
priesthood so called. (/SVe Arval Brothers.) 
She at last disappeared on the spot where, 
afterwards, at the feast of Larentalia (Dec. 
23), the flamen of Quirinus and the pontifl's 
sacrificed to her while invoking Jupiter. 
All this, together with her name, meaning 
“ mother of the Lares,” shows that she was 
originally a goddess of the earth, to whose 
care men entrusted their seed-corn and their 
dead. (Sec Lares.) In jiarticular she per- 
sonified the city lands and their crops. 
Probably she is the Dea Dia worshipped 
by the Arval Brothers. 

Accensi. In the older constitution of 
the Roman array, the accensi were men 
taken from the lowest assessed class to fill 
gaps in the ranks of the heavy -armed 
soldiers. They followed the legion un- 
armed, simply in their clothes (velfitt, or 
accxnsi velnti). In action they stood in the 

B 
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rear rank of the third line^ ready to pick np 
the arras of the fallen and fill their places. 
They were also used as assistant workmen 
and as orderlies. TKis last employment 
may have caused the terra '(tcrni.sits to bo 
applied to the subordinate officer whom 
consuls and ])roconsu]s, piasters and pro- 
prietors, and all officers of consular and 
pra'torian rank had at their service in atl- 
ditioii to lictors. In later times officers 
chose these attendants out of their own 
freedmon, sometimes to marshal their way 
when they had no lictors or had them march- 
ing behind, sometimes for miscellaneous 
duties. Thus the pra*tor’s acrensits had to 
cry the hours of the day, 8, b, 8, and 12. 
Unlike the subordinate officers named 
apjiarltors, their term of office expired with 
that of their superior. 

Accius, or Attius (Lilcius). A Roman 
poet, who was bom 170’ n.c. of a freedinan 
and freedwoman, at Pisaurum in Umbria, 
and died about 90 B.t’. He was the most 
prolific- and, under the Republic, the most 
highly esteemed of tragic ])oets, especially 
for his lofty, imjiassionod style and power- 
ful descriptions. His talents seem to have 
secured him a respectable position in Roman 
society, which he maintained with full con- 
sciousness of his merits. His })oetical career 
can be traced through a period of thirty-six 
years, from B.c. 140, when he exhibited a 
drama under the same mdiles as the octo- 
genarian Pacuvius, to H.c. 104. Of his 
tragedies, the titles and fragments of some 
fifty are preserved. Two of these treat of 
national subjects (see Pr^T':texta), viz., the 
Brutus and the Deems. The former dealt 
with the exjuilsion of the Tarquins ; the 
latter with the heroic death of Decius at 
Sontinum, H.C. 295. The rest, composed 
after Greek models, embrace almost all 
cycles of legend, especially the Trojan, 
which is treated in a great variety of aspects. 
Accius likewise handled questions of gram- 
mar, literary history, and antiquities in the 
Alexandrine manner and the fashion of his 
own time, and in many different metres. 
These works (the DidaseclUca in at least 
nine books ; the Fraymutlca on dramatic 
poetry and acting, etc.) have also perished. 

AchffiUS. A Greek tragic poet of Eretria, 
born about 482 B.C., a contemporary of So- 
phocles, and especially famous in the line 
of satyric drama. He wrote about forty 
plays, of which only small fragments are 
preserved. Not being an Athenian, he only 
gained one victory. 

Achfildiis. The god of the river of that 


name between yEtoli a and Acamania; eldest 
of the 3(KJO sons of Oc6iinus and Tethys, and 
lather of the Sirens by Ster5pe, the daugh- 
ter of Porthaon. As a water-god he was 
capable of metamorphosis, aj)pearing now 
as a bull, then as a snake, and again as a 
bull-faced man. In fighting with Herkcles 
for the possession of DeI3,neira, ho lost one 
horn, but got it back in exchange for the 
horn of Amalthoia {q.v.). As the oldest 
and most vencral)le of river-gods, he was 
worshipped all over Greece and her colonies, 
especially Rhodes, Ilaly, and Sicily. The 
oracle ol‘ Dodona, in every answer whicli 
it gave, added an injunction to sacrilico to 
Achelous; and in religions usage his name 
stood for any stream or running water. 

Acheron. A river in the lower world. 
{Sec Hades, Realm oe.) 

Achilles {ih.Achilleus), (1) Son of Peleus 
(king of tlie Myrmidons in Thessalian 
Plithia) by the Nereid Thetis, grandson of 
yEitens, great-grandson of Zens. In Htuner 
ho is dul}’’ brought up by his mother to 
man’s estate, in close friendshi]) with his 
older cousin Patroclus, the son of Meinetins, 
a half-brother of .Eacus; is tanglit the 
arts of war and eloqueuice by Phceiiix (q.w) 
.and that of healing by the centaur Chiron, 
his mother’s grandfather. But later le- 
gends lend additional features to the story 
of his youth. To make her son immortal,' 
Thetis anoints him with ambrosia by day, 
and holds him in the fire at night, to dostioy 
whatever mortal element ho has derived 
from liis father, until Peleus, coming in one 
night, sees the boy baking in the fire, and 
makes an outcry ; the goddess, aggrieved at 
seeing her plan thwarted, deserts husband 
and child, and goes home to the Nere'ids. 
According to a later story she dipped the 
child in the river Styx, and thus made him 
invulnerable, all but the heel by which she 
held him. Then Peleus takes the mother- 
less boy to Chiron on Mount PeliSn, who 
feeds him on the entrails of lions and boars, 
and the marrow of bears, and instructs him 
in all knightly and elegant arts. At the 
age of six the boy was so strong and swift 
that he slew wild boars and lions, and 
caught stags without net or hound. Again, 
as to his share in the expedition to Troy, the 
legends differ widely. In Homer, Achilles 
and Patroclus are at once ready to obey 
the call of Nestor and Odysseus, and their 
fathers willingly let^ them go, accompanied 
by the old man Phoenix. In later legend, 
Thetis, alarmed by the prophecy of Calchas 
I that Troy cannot be taken without Achilles. 
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and foreseeing his fall in such a war, con- 
ducts the boy of nine to the island of ScjtOs, 
where in female dress he grows uj) among 
the daughters of king L 5 "cumedos, and by 
one of them, Deidameia, begets Neoptdle- 
mus(5'.r.). But Calchas betrays his where- 
abouts, and Odysseus, in concert witli Dld- 
medes, unmasks the young hero. Dis- 
guised as a merchant, he spreads out female 
ornaments before the maidens, as well as 
a shield and spear ; suddenly a trumpet 
sounds the call to battle, the maidens llee, 
but Achilles clutches at the arms, and de- 
clares liimself eager to hght. At the hrst 
landing of the Gr reeks, on the Asian coast, 
ho wounds Telejihus (7.V.) ; at their s(‘-coud, 
on the Trojan slioro, Cj'cnus Before 

Troy, Homer makes him the cliief of Oreek 
heroes, whom the favour of Hera and Athena 
and his own merit have placed above friend 
and foe. Ho is graced with all the attri- 
butes of a hero : in biidh, beauty, swiftness, 
strength, and valour, In^ has not his peer; 
none can resist him, the very sight of him 
strikes terror into the foe. His anger may 
be furious, his grief immoderate ; but his 
nature is at bottom kind, alfectionate, and 
generous, oven to his eneniies. Touching 
is his love for his parents, especially his 
mother, and his devotion to his friends. In 
the first nine years of the war he leads the 
Hrocks on their many plundering excursions 
around Troy, and destroys (deven inland and 
twelve seacoast towns. Tlie events of the 
tenth year, brought on by the deep grudge 
he bears Agamemnon tor taking aw^ay 
Brisci’s (daughter of Briscs), form the 
subject of Homer’s Iliad. When lie and 
his men withdraw from tho tight, the Tro- 
jans press on irresistibly; they have taken 
the camp of the Creeks, and are setting 
their sliips on tire. In this extremity he 
lends Patroclus the arms his father (see 
Pelkus) had given liim, and lets him load 
the Myrmidons to battle. Patroclus drives 
the Trojans back, but falls by Hector’s 
hand, and the arms are lost, though the 
corpse is recovered. Grief for his friend 
and thirst for vengeance at last overcome 
his grudge against Agamemnon. Furnished 
by Hephaestus, at the rerpiest of Thetis, 
with .splendid new arms, including the 
shield of wondrous workmanship, he goes 
out against Hector, well knowing that he 
himself must fall soon after him. He makes 
frightful havoc among the enemy, till at 
last Hector is the only one that dares 
await him without the w^alls, and even he 
turns in terror at the sight of him. After 


chasing him three times round the city, 
Achilles overtakes him, pierces liim wdth 
his lance, trails his body beliind his chariot 
to tlio camp, and there casts it foi* a prey 
to the births and dogs. Then wdth tho 
utmost poiii}) ho lays the loved friend of his 
3'oiith in the same grave-mound that is to 
hold his ow'ii ashes, and founds funeral games 
in Ids honour. The next night Priam comes 
secretly to* his tent, and offers rich gifts to 
ransom Hector’s body ; but Achilles, wdiom 
the brokon-dow'ii old king remimls of his 
ow'ii father, gives it uj) wdthf)ut ransom, ami 
grants eloveii days’ truce for the burying. 
After many valiant deeds (.sec Trojan Waij), 
lie is ovortalcen by the fate wddeh he hati 
himself cho.seii ; for the choice had been 
given liim between an early doatli with un- 
dying fame and a long but inglorious life. 
Near tho Sciean Gate he is struck by the 
shaft of Paris, guided by Ajiollo. Acvonl- 
ing to a later legend he was wounded in 
the one vulnerable heel, and in tho temple 
of TJiymbnean Ajiollo, whitlioi' ho had gone 
unai-mod to bo w edded to Priam’s daughter 
Peljaxena Greeks and Trpjans fight 

furiously all day about Ids body, till Zeus 
sends down a storm to end tho fight. Seven- 
teen days and nights the Greeks, with 
Thetis and tho soa"godd(*ss('s and Muses, 
bewail the dead; thou amhl numerous sacri- 
fices the body is burnt. Next morning tho 
ashes, wdth those of J’atroclus and of Nestor’s 
son, Anttlochus, whom Acddllos had loved 
in tlie next degree, are jilaced in a golden 
pitcher, the work of Hejilimstiis, and gift of 
Dionysus, and deposit('d in tho famed 
tumulus that crowms tho promontory of 
Sigeuiii. Tlie soul of Homer’s Achillc? 
dwells, like other souls, in the lower world, 
and is there seen by Gdysseiis together w'ith 
tho souls of his two friends. According to 
later poets Thetis snatched her son’s body 
out of the burning pyre and cando<l it to 
tlie island of Louke at the moiitli of the 
Danube, w^here the transfigured hero lives 
on, sovereign of tho Pontus and husband of 
Iphigeneia. Others place him in Elysium, 
with Medea or H6l6na to wife. Besides 
Leuce, wliore the mariners of Pontus and 
Oreek colonists honoured liim with offerings 
and games, he had many other places of wor- 
shi]) ; tho most venerable, however, was bis 
tomb on the Hellespont, where he appeared 
to Homer in the full blaze of his armour, 
and struck the poet blind. In works of art 
Achilles was represented as similar to Ares, 
with magnificent physique, and hair bristling 
up like a mane. One of his most famous 
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Htatties is that at Paris (from the Villa 
Borghese), though many take it for an Ares. 

(2) TaUm^ a Greek mathematician of the 
3rd century a.d. He wrote can introduction 
to the P/uvnomeiia of Aratu?. 

(3) Achilles of Alexandria, about 450 
A.ih, probably a Christian; author of a 
Greek romance in eight books, the story of 
CleitOphon of Tyre and Leucippe of By- 
zantium, two lovers who ])ass t|n’ougli a 
long train of adventures before they meet. 
As the whole story is put in the mouth of 
the hero, many scones, being told at second- 
hand, lose in liveliness ; and the flow of the 
narrative is chocked by too many digres- 
sions, some interesting enough in them- 
selves, by descriptions of placc.s, natural 


a son named Perseus. Then mother and child 
are put in a wooden box and thrown into 
the sea, but they drift to the island of Seri- 
phus, and are kindly received. Perseus, 
having grown into a hero, sets out with his 
mother to seek Acrisius, who has fled from 
Argos for fear of the oracle coming true ; 
he finds him at Larissa, in Thessaly, and 
kills him unawares with a discus. 

Aero {llHcalns) A Roman grammarian 
of the end of the 2nd century a.d. lie 
wrote commentaries (now lost) on Terence, 
Horace, and perha})S Persius, The collec- 
tion of scholia bearing his name dates 
from the 7tli century. 

Acroliths. Statues whose uncovered ex- 
tremities are made of stone, the covered 
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phenomena, works of art, feelings and 
passions, in which the author exhibits his 
va.st reading. The style has considerable 
elegance, though often marred by an affec- 
tation of neatness and brevity. The novel 
continued to be popular until the fall of 
Byzantium. 

Acontius (Gr. AkoniWs). See Cydippe. 

Acratisma (Gr. Akrdtisma), Sec Meads. 

Acrisius (Gr. AkHstos). King of Argos, 
great-grandson of Dilmlils, son of Abas, and 
brother of Proetus. An oracle having de- 
clared that a son of his daughter Ditnae 
would take his life, he shuts her up in a 
brazen tower ; hut Zeus falls into her lap in 
the shape of a shower of gold, and she boars 


part.s of another material, such as wood. 

AerfipMis (Gr. A kroj vHs). Properly = Up- 
per Town. The Greek name for the citadel 
or stronghold of a town. The Acropolis of 
Athens was situated on a plateau of rock, 
about 200 feet in height, 1,000 in breadth 
from east to west, and 400 in length from 
north to south. It was originally called 
C5cr5pTa, after Ceci ops, the ancestor of the 
Athenians, whose grave and shrine were 
shown on the spot. On the north side 
of the Acropolis was the Erechtbeum, the 
common scat of worship of the ancient 
gods of Athen.s, Athene P6ll3,s, Hephaestus, 
Poseidon, and Erechtheus himself, who 
was said to have founded the sanctuary. 
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His house was pobsihly N.E. of the Erecli- 
tlieuin. Pisistr^tus, like the ancient kinjijs, 
had his residence on the Acropolis, and may 
have added the stylobate to the temple of 
Athene recently idcuititiod, S. of the Ercch- 
theum. The walls of the fortress proper 
were destro3^ed in the Persian wars, 4S(J 
and 47‘d B.C., and restored ly' (ImOn. But 
the wall suiToundiiijr the foot of the hill, 
called the Pi laxijlkCni or / clar(/tkou, and 
supposed to bo a ixdic of the oldest inhabi- 
tants, was left in ruins, (dmon also lai<l 
the foundation of a new temple of Athene 
on the south side of the hill. This teni])le 
was be^^un afresh and completed in the 
smost S]d(uidid stylo l\y Pru'Teles, and called 
the Parthenon. (Ncc Partiikxon.) Pericles 
at the same time adorned the n])proac]i to 
the west sid(^ of the Ac-ropolis witli the 
glorious Pru]>\jl(va^ and bei^an to rebnihi 
the Erechtheum in niaouiticeiit st^dc. (Ncr 
Ekeciithkiim, Pieu’YL.EA.) There were 
several' other .sanctuaries on the Acropolis, 
that, for instance, of Artemis Jlranronla, on 
the S.E. side of the Propylaai; the bmiutii’ul 
little temple of Atliem^ Nike to the S.W. ; 
and the Pandroseum Jidjoinin,!!; the toinjde 
of Erechtheus. Tlierci wc're man}" altars, 
that of Zeus Hvpatbs for o.xani])le, and 
countless statues, amon^ them that of Athene 
PromuelioS, with votive olferiiuiis. Anionj^ 
the nnineroiLS j^rottos in the rock, one on 
•the nortli side was dtalicated to i\an, anorJier 
to At)nllo. 

Acta. The Latin term for ofbea'al records 
of traiisae.tioiis, iiicludin*; Acta srudfns and 
Act a j)dj)iVl Jk'iiiKnif, bntli establislied by 
Cu'sar ill his lirst c.onsulsliip, n.(’. btf (1) 
Acta senafns. f'msar^s law dem-etnl that all 
transactions of the senate should be re<!:u- 
larly written down and jiublislied, which had 
only been done hitherto in exceptional cases. 
The written rejiorts were continued under 
the Emiiire, but Auj^ustns put astoj) to their 
publication. These document.s were ])re- 
served amon<; the state archives and in the 
public libraries, where they could only be 
inspected by permission of the city pre- 
fect. At first a temporary duty imposeil 
>on individual s<uiators, the business of 
reporting grew into a separate office held 
in rotation, with the title of Ah acfi.H 
siaififas^ and the oflicer liolding it had a 
-considerable staff of writers under him, 
•called ActiuJnl. (2) The Acta {dhtrna) 
jmpuli {Uomani)^ ov Acta jmblica^ tfrhdna, 
tirhiH^ dhirna poj)vh\ or simply Acta or 
Dinma, were an official daily chronicle, 
•which, in addition to official reports of 


events in the imperial family, and slate 
and city affairs, contained regulations by 
the magistrates, transactions and decrees 
of the senate, accidents, and family news 
communicated to the editors. They were 
jinblicly exhibited on a whitene<l boanl 
i^alhi(ui)f whiith any one might rc'ad and 
co})y; and there were men who made a 
business of multi})lying and transmitting 
such news to the provinces. After a time 
the originals were ])lacoil among tlio stato- 
arehives for the benefit of tlioso who wisliod 
to consult them. 

Actaeon (ih'.Akiafon). Sonof Aristauisby 
Auituibe, the daughter of (Jadmusof Thebes, 
was trained by (diirdn into a linislied 
biiiitsman. Having either seen Artemis 
(Diana) when bathing, or boasted his su- 
l)eriority in the chasi', he was (‘hanged by 
her into a stag, and lorn to ])ieces by his 
own hounds on Mount (dtlia'i'on. The 
lionnds looked everywhere for their master, 
and would not be jiaeilied till Ehiron 
showed them an imag(^ of him. His statiu^ 
was often set ii]) on hills and rocks as a 
))rote(ttion against the dangerous lu'at of tlni 
dog-days, of wlii(di proliably the myth itself 
is but a symbol. 

Actorid®, Actoriones. Sir Mdi.iones. 
ActiiariuB. See A(’'rA. 

Acusilaiis. Sec L(>(.<k;i{ai'I[i. 

Admetus. Son of Jdu'i‘(*s, king of Ph'''-rn^ 
in Thessaly, who took ]>art in the Ealy- 
doiiian boar-hnnt and the voyage of tho 
Argo. Apollo served him I'or a time ns a 
sho])herd, either from hn'O and as a la^ward 
for his piety, or to cxj)iate a cajiital c-rime. 
When Admetus wooed Alcestis, thedaughlcT 
of P6lla3,and her father would only give h<‘r 
to one who should yok(i lious and boars to 
a fhariot, bo fnlhlled tho task with Apollo’s 
help ; indeed, the god even prevailed on tho 
IMoirai to roloaso liim from death, ])rovide(x 
that any one would volunteer to die ibr him. 
He is at length seized with a mortal sickness, 
and his age-d parents refusing to give up the 
remnant of their days for him, Alc-cstis di(‘H 
for her liu.sband, but is sent buck to the 
upper world by PersephonG, or, according 
to another story, is rescued out of the hands 
of Hades by Heracles. 

Adonis. Sprung, according to the com- 
mon legend, from the unnatural love of 
the Cyprian primness Myrrha (or Smyrna) 
for her father CfnfTas, who, on becoming 
aware of the crime, pursues her with a 
sword ; but she, praying to the gods, is 
changed into a myrtle, out of whose bark 
springs the beautiful A<loiiis, tho beloved 
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of Aphrodite. "VVhilo yet a youth, he dies 
wounded hy a boar in hunting ; the god- 
dess, inconsolable, makes the anemone 
grow out of his blood. As she will not 
give up her darling, and Persephone has 
fallen in love with him, ' Zeus decrees 
that he shall pass half the year with one 
and half with the other goddess. Adonis 
( = lord) was properly a Syrian god of nature, 
a type of vegetation, which after a brief 
blossoming always dies again. The myth 
was embodied in a yearly Feast of Adonis 
held by women, which, starting from Byblos 
m Syria, the cradle of this worship, came by 
way of Cyprus to Asia Minor and Greece, 
then under the Ptolemies to Egypt, and 
in the imperial age to Rome. When the river 
Adonis by Byblos ran red with the soil 
washed down from Lebanon by the autumn 
rain, they said Adonis was slain by the boar 
in the mountains, and the water was dyed 
with his blood. Then the women set out 
to seek him, and having found a figure that 
they took to be his corpse, performed his 
funeral rites with lamentations as wild as 
the rejoicings that followed over his re- 
surrection were licentious. The feast was 
held, in the East, with great magnificence. 
In Greece the celebration was much simpler, 
a leading feature being the little “ Adonis- 
gardens,'’ viz. pots holding all kinds of 
herbs that come out quickly and as quickly 
fade, which were finally thrown into the 
water. At the court of Alexandria a 
figure in costly apparel was displayed on a 
silver bier, and the next morning carried 
in procession by the women to the sea, 
and committed to the waves. In most 
places the feast was held in the hottest 
season. 

Adoption. (1) At Athens adoption took 
place either in the adopter’s lifetime or hy 
will; or again, if a man died childless and 
intestate, the State interfered to bring into 
his house the man next entitled by the Attic 
law of inheritance as heir and adoptive son, 
so that the race and the religions rites 
peculiar to it might not die out. None but 
the independent citizen of respectable char- 
acter could adopt, and he only while he 
was as yet without male heirs. If there 
were daughters, one of them was usually 
betrothed to the adopted son, and the rest 
portioned off with dowries. If after that a 
male heir was born, he and the adopted had 
equal rights. j 

(2) At Rome there were two kinds of 
adoption, both requiring the adopter to 
be a male and childless : Ai'rorjdtio and | 


Adoption proper. The former could only 
take place where the person to he adopted 
was independent {stii juris)^ and his adopter 
had no prospect of male offspring; at the 
instance of the pontifex, and after full proof 
of admissibility, it had to be sanctioned 
by the comitia curiata. Adoption })roper 
applied to tho.so still under paternal rule 
{pair ia pot estaa)^ the father selling his son 
by formal muncipdtio (g.n.) to the adopter, 
who then, the paternal power being thus 
abolished, claimed the son before the court 
as his own, and the father allowed him to be 
adjudged to him. By either transaction the 
person adopted passed completely over into 
the family and I’ank of the adoj^ter, and 
naturally took his name in full, but with the 
addition of a second cognomen formed from 
liis own former nOnien genflltl by the siifbx 
-ilnvs, c.g. Publius Cornelius Scipio ACmili- 
anus (son of Lucius Amiilius Paul Ins). 
Women too could be adopted, but not 
arrogated ; neither could they adopt. At the 
latter end of the Republic, we find a testa- 
mentary Adoption in existence, which at 
first likewise produced a change of name, 
but not of status. 

Adrasteia. See Nemesis. 

Adrastus. Grandson of Bias, son of Ttllaus 
and Lysimaclie. In a quarrel between the 
three houses reigning in Argos, theBiantfdsp, 
Melampodbla^ and Pra^tTclm, ho is driven 
out by Amphiarilus, who also killed his 
father, Hees to his mother’s father, king 
Pblybusof Sfeyorqand inherits his kingdom. 
But, reconciled to Amphiaraus, to whom 
he gives his sister Erijdiyle, he returns 
and rules over Argos. During one stormy 
night a great scufHe is heard outside the 
palace : two fugitives, Polyneices son of 
(Edipus of Thebes, and Tydeus son of 
(Eneus of Calydon (one wrapped in a lion’s 
hide, the other in a boar- skin), have sought 
refuge in the front-court, and are fighting for 
a night’s lodging. Adrastus, coming forth, 
recognises the fulfilment of an oracle which 
liad bidden him marry his daughters to a 
lion and a boar. He gives Argeia to Poly- 
neices and Deipj^le to Tydeus, promising 
to conduct those princes home and rein- 
.state them in their rights. Thus began 
under his lead the far-famed and fatal ex- 
pedition of the Seven against Tliehes (g.v.). 
He alone escapes destruction by the help 
of his divine winged steed Areion. Ten 
years after, with the sons of the slain, the 
Epigdni {q.v.)^ and his own son .^gitlleus, 
he again marches upon Thebes, takes and 
destroys the town, but loses his son, and 
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dies of grief on his way home at Mogara, 
where, as well as at Sloyon and Athens, ho 
was worshipped as a hero. 

Advficatus. At Rome, under tlie Repiih- 
lie, a comjjotent friend wlio gave his advice 
in a law-suit and came into court in ])crson, 
not to speak (the pafroini.s c((((Ha‘ did that), 
hut to bUj)port the cause hy his ])rosenc(‘. 
In the im])erial ago the term was a]>])lied 
to the counsel who pleadt^d in court in the 
presence of the parties, for doing which 
ho was allowed, niter the time of (daudins, 
to take a moderate fee, 

Adytdn. In manyCfreek tcmjjles, a space 
set apart, somelimes undergrouml, and only 
entered by the priest, a holy of liolies. 
{S( <‘ Tkmi’LE.) 

JEa. The realm of the mythic Alrues ; 
afterwards supposed to lie Colchis on the 
Kuxine. 

.ffi^Cus(CTr.yld/7»dN). Ancestoi’of the heroic, 
iEacidtp ; son of Zeus bj^ A^lglna, a daught(*r 
of the river-god Asopus in Phlius, wliom 
the king of gods, in the form of an eagle, 
carried off to the island named after lier, 
wlioro her son was born. As king of yMgIna 
ho ruled the Myrmidons, whom Zeus at his 
request cn'atcd out of ants (Cr. mt/rmcAvV) 
to people his island, which, accorrling to 
one story, was nniiiliahited, according to 
nnothor, stricken with pestilence. Redoved 
by the gods for bis Jiiety, when a drought 
desolated Greece, his iiitercessioii obtained 
rain from Zeus; and the grateful Greeks 
built him in Atlgina a temple enclosed by 
a marble wall. Pindar says he helped 
Poseidon and Apollo to rear the walls of 
Troy, erecting that very portion which was 
afterwards scaled by his son Trdrunon, and 
his grandson Neoptdleraiis. llis justice 
caused liim al'ter death to be made a judges 
in the lower world. At Algina and Athens 
ho was worshipped as a demigod. His sons 
bv Chiron’s daughter Endei's were Telamon 
and Peleiis, the fathers of Ajax and Achilles ; 
another son Phocus,by the Nereid Pskmathe, 
was slain by his half-brothers, for which 
their father banished them. 

JEdiles. At Rome, two sets of magistrates, 
the Plebeian {(vtUlcs plPhis or plrbcii) and 
the Curule {cedRes curfilcs), (1) The two 
Plebeian JFldiles were appointed b.c. 404 at 
the same time with the Tribuiieship of the 
plebs, as servants of the Tribunes, and at 
first probably nominated by them till 471, 
when, like them and under their presi- 
dency, they began to be elected by the 
whole body of the Plebs. They took their 
name from the temple {a>des\ of the j)le- 


beian goddess Ceres, in which their official 
archives were kept. Reside the custody 
of the plebi’SelUt^ and afterwards of the 
senafiis-eonsnlta, if, was their duty to make 
arrests at the bidiling of the triluuics ; to 
carry out the dcjith-senteiu'es which they 
I i)asse<l, by hurling the criminal down from the 
I Tarpeian rock ; to look aft(*r the importation 
i of com ; to watch the tratlK^ in the markets ; 
i and to orgauiz(j*and supcrintoml the Plebeian 
I and Ronlan Games. Like the ti-ihunes, they 
could only bo ehoseu from the ho<ly of the 
Plebs, and won^ no batlge of ofiict', not so 
much as the fof/a pra fA jia^ even altiu* they 
became an authority imhqiendcnt of the 
Iriluines. (2) The ('nrule ^lulilett^ from n.(\ 
3b(), were taken at first from the Patrician 
body alone, soon alfei' from Ihitriciaus and 
Idebeians by turns, and lastly from eitiu'r. 
Electfid yearly in the comitia tribiila unih'i* 
the pr(‘sideucy of a consul, they wei’c, IVom 
the first, ojficei’s of the whole ]>eo]>l(', though 
low ill rank ; they sat iu the sella enrnlis, 
IVoin which they took their name, iind wore 
as insignia tlic t()(/a praie.ita. As in I’ank, 
so in the extent of thoir powers they stood 
above tbo Plebeian yEdihiS, being (‘ii tith'd 
to exercise, civil jurisdiction iu market busi- 
ness, where tlu^ latter could only iiiqiose a 
fine. The functions of the two were very 
much alike, comjirising : (i) the siijicrin- 
teudeuce of feade in the, market, wher('. they 
had to test W(',ights nnd mcasunis, and the 
quality of goods ; to keej) down the jiricc', of 
provisions, both by prohibitivi^ nieasur(’s, 
es])ecial]y against regraters of corn, and by 
the pure.haso and liberal disi ributiou of 
food {eiira aunfma-) ; and, as regards tbo 
money-market, to prosecute those who 
transgressi'd the laws of usury; (ii) th»‘, 
care of th(^ streets and (ntildiiajs within 
the city and the circuit of a mile, outsiile, hy 
cleansing, paving, and iinjiroving the streets, 
or stirring u]> those who were bound to do 
it; by seeing that the street traffic was 
unimpeded; hy keeping in re]»air the 
tonqilos, public buildings, ami works, such 
as sewers and aque<luets, and seeing that 
those latter and the firc-apparatns werii in 
working order; (iii) a siiperintendmieo of 
health and inarals, including the inspec- 
tion of baths, taverns, and low liouses, the 
putting down of all that endangered public 
I order and decency, e.f/. games of linzard, 

1 breaches of sumptuary laws, introduction 
' of foreign religions, etc. ; (iv) the exhi- 
bition of Games (of which the Roman and 
Megalensian devolved on the curule, the 
Plebeian on the plebeian sediles j, the super- 
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vision of fe?sUvities at the ferio' Latinw 
and at games given by private men. The 
cost of the games given by themselves 
they defrayed partly out of a sum set apart 
by the State, but utterly inadequate to the 
large cl( mands of later times ; partly out of 
the ])roceeds of fines which were also silent 
on public buildings, and partly out of their 
Ovvu resources. Thus the sedileship became 
an ex])ensive luxury, and its enjoyment loss 
and less accessible to men of moderate 
means. Ambitious men often spent in- 
credible sums in getting up games, to win 
the ])Cople’s favour with a view to higher 
honours, though the ledile.ship was not 
necessary as a stepping-stone to these. In 
Cicero’s time the legal ago for the curule 
jedileship was thirty-seven. From li.d. .-hJb 
their number w’as unchangetl, till Cu'sar 
in li.n. 44 added two more, the Plebeian 
yTjiilvs Ccrtdlcs^ to whom alone the ciira 
o.nn<)))(v. and the management of the liidt 
CcvktJcH were entrusted. Under the 
Empire the ollico of a^dile lost muc.h in 
importance by some of its functions being 
handed over to se])arato officers, especially 
by the transference of its jurisdiction and 
its control of games to the prmtors ; and it 
fell into such contempt, that even Augustus 
had to make a tenure of it, or tlie tribune- 
slii]), a condition of eligibility to the 
r8Btorshi|); and succeeding cmi)erors often 
ad to fill it by comjudsion. In the 8rd 
century a.d. it seems to have died out alto- 
gether. 

JEditaus or JEditilmus. The overseer of 
a temple that had no priest of its own (see 
PniKSTs) ; also a major-domo. (See SiiAVKs.) 

Aedon. Daughter of Po ndareos, wife of tlie 
Theban king Eethiis, and mother of Itylns. 
Envious at her sister-in-law, Nibbe, having 
six sons, she tries to kill the eldest, but 
by mistake kills her own. She is changed 
by Zeus into a nightingale, and for over 
bewails her son. Later legend makes her 
the wife of an artificer Polyteclmus at 
Cblbphon in Lydia ; she stirs the anger of 
Hera by boasting that she lives more hajjpily 
with her husband tlian the goddess with 
Zeus. Ilera sends Eris ( - strife) to set on 
foot a wager between husband and wife, that 
whichever finishes first the piece of work 
they have in hand (he a chair, she a gar- 
ment) shall make tlie other a present of a 
slave-girl. By Hera’s help Aedon wins, 
and Polyteclmus in vexation fetclies her 
sister, Chelidbnis, on a false pretext, from 
her father’s house, and having reduced her 
to submission on the way, and bound her 


to secrecy on pain of death, presents her 
to his wife unrecognised as a slave. One 
day Aedon overhears her sister lamenting 
her lot at a fountain, and concerts with her 
to slay Itylus, cook him, and set him before 
hi.s father to eat. On learning the truth, 
Polytechnus pursues the sister to her home; 
but there the gods, to prevent more horrors, 
turn them all into birds, making Pandareos 
an osprey, his wife a kingfisher, Poly- 
technus a pelican, Chelidonis a swallow, 
and Aiidon a nightingale. {Com}). Procne.) 

iEetes. Son of Helios and the Ocean 
nymph Pcrscis, brother of Circe and 
PasTj)hrie, king of A]a, father of Medea and 
Absyrtus by tlie ocean iiym])h Id^da, (See 
Aiuioxauts and Medea.) 

.ffigeiis. Son of Pandion (q.v. ‘2) and 
Pelia. Having with the help of his brothers 
Lyons, Pallas, and Nisiis wrested Attica 
from the sons of Ins unde Met ion, who had 
driven out his lather, ho seized the sole 
sovereignty. Dethroned by his brother 
Pallas and his sons, he was rescued and 
restored by his son Theseus (q.v.). Having 
slain Andrbgeos, son of Minos (q.v.), he 
was coinjuered by thnt king, and compelled 
to send seven youths and maidens to 

Crete every nine ;^ears as victims to the 
Minotaur. Wlien Theseus set out to free 
his country from tliis tribute, he agreed in 
ense of success to exchange the black sail 
of his ship for a white ; but he forgot to 
do so, and yEgcus seeing the old sail on the 
returning vessel, gave up his son for lost, 
and threw himself into the sea, which is 
supposed to have been named after him 
the iEgean. Ho ha<l a lu'roVm or shrine at 
Athens. Childless by his first two mar- 
riages, and ascribing the fact to the anger 
of Aphrodite, he is said to have introduced 
her worshi]^ into Athens. (For his son 
Medus by Medea, arc both.) 

iEgiftle (Grr. yTJr/tnlrin). Daughter of Ad- 
rastus of Argos, wife of Diomedes {q.v.). 

jEgl&leus. Son of Adrastus of Argos, and 
one of the EpIgOni {q.v.)^ who fell before 
Thebes. 

.ffigina, a nymph, daughter of the river- 
god Asupus, and, by Zeus, mother of ACiicus 
{q.v.). 

.ffiginetan Sculptures, The marble pedi- 
ments of Athena’s temple at Algina) dis- 
covered ill 1811, restorea by Thorwaldsen, 
and preserved in the Glyptothek at Munich. 
Their great value consists in the full light 
they throw on the condition cf Greek art, 
especially of the JEginetan school, in B.C. 
480. {Comp. Sculpture.) Both groups 
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present, with liielike aceiiiMe.yaii<I in strictly 
symiuetrical distributinn, combats of the 
Greeks before Troy, while Athena in the 
centre, as protectress of the Greeks, nitains 
the ripcl attitude of the ancient reli;j;ioiis 
Btatiu's. Of the li^ures, oinVinally t\wnty- 
two in number, ten in the west jtediment 
representing the contest for the body of 
Patroclus, are complete, while the eleventh 
is p’’eservod in fragments; of those in the 
oast iiediinent represent ini^ Herricles and 
Teliundn shieldin^^ the fallen Oicles from 
LadmedOn, five remain and many fragments. 

iEgis. The storm-cloud and thunder- 
cloud of Zeus, ima^jjined in Homer as a 
shield forged by Hopha'stns, blazing bright- 
ly and fringed with tassels of gold, in its 
centre the awe-inspiring Gorgon’s bead. 
When Zeus shakes the a^gis, it thunders 
and lightens, ami horror and ])erdition fall 
upon those against whom it is lifted. It is 
borne not only by Zeus “ the yHgis-boarcr,” 
but by his daughter Athena, and occasionally 
by Apollo. As the same word means a goat- 
skin, it was explained in later times as the 
skin of the goat which had suckled Zeus 
in his infancy. At the bidding of tlie 
oracle, he drew it over his thunder-shield 
in the contest with the Giants, and fastened 
on it the Gorgon’s head. Wlien the a^gis 
became a standing attribute of Athena, it 
was represented as a skin either sliaggy or 
scaly, with a fringe of snakes and the 
Gorgon’s head in the middle, and either 
serving the goddess as a breastplate, or 
hanging behind to screen the back and 
shoulders, or fastened like a shield on the 
left arm. 

.fflgisthus. Son of Thy estos and his daugh- 
ter PelQpia. At his birth he was exposed 
by his mother, and brought up by shepherds. 
His uncle Atreus, husband to Pelopia, finds 
him and brings him to Myceiim, thinking 
him to be his own son ; but JEgisthus and 
his real father contrive to kill him and 
seize the sovereignty of Mycenae {Sec 


Atukus.) This ]»ositioii he loses again by 
his cousin Agamem'uou’b |■(',turn from exile ; 
but during that hero's al)senc,e at Troy h(' 
.seduce.s his wife Olyiamineslra, and with 
her hel]) slays liim treacherously on liis 
return. Jn the ('ightli year alter this deoil 
comes young Oi’estes, and avenges his 
father's death by slaying Algistlius. 

.ffigle. (hie of th(i Ih'.sperides (q,v.), 
iEgyptus. Son of JieluH and twin-brother 
of Danaiis (q.v.), who subdued the land of 
the Melam]H»(k\s (Hlackfeet), and named it 
after liiimself. Ignorant ol' the fate of his 
fifty sons, he c,omos to Argos and thei’o dies 
of grief at tlieir death; another account 
represents liis only surviving son as rec-on- 
ciling him to his brother. 

JElianus. (1) The 'radieian, a Greek 
writer on W'ar, about KX) A.])., coniiiosed a 
work dedicate! I to Trajan on tbe Grctdc 
order of battle, with special reforeiico to 
Macedonian tact {Talcflli’e YVnYVPG, which 
is extant both in its original and in an 
enlarge!! form, Tbe original used falsely 
to be attributed to Arrian. 

(2 ) (JlamU UH A'Jiamiff, called the Soph inf, 
a Homan of Prmneste, who wrote in (freok, 
lived at Rome in the 2iid century a.d. as 
tcaclier of rlietorie. Hi.s surviving works 
arc; (1) 20 insignificant Peasants' Letters, 
so called because attributed to Attic pea- 
sants ; (2) Vari(e lUstoruv, or miscolkiiiies, 
in 14 books, some preserverl only in extracts, 
and (.H) De Natiir^ Animdlmm. The two 
last-mentioned are copious and valuabh^ 
collections of all kinds of curiosities in 
human and animal life, mostly taken from 
earlier writings now lost. 
iEliinum Jus. See JuifispitUDEXCE, 
.ffilius. (1) Mim Catus. iSVr Juuispia*- 

DENCR. 

(2) Luems AC! ins Stlln Piwenntmis, a 
Roman grammarian born at Lanuvium, 
about 150 B.C., an Cqut^s, and friend of 
the poet Lucilius, to whom he dedicated 
bis nrst book of Satires ; surnamed Stilo 
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(from stilus^ pencil) because he wrote 
speeches for public men, and Prgeconjiius 
because his father was a crier {prw.co). He 
was 80 strongly attached to the party of 
Optiiniitcs, that in 100 B.c. -he voluntarily 
accompanied Metellus Numidicus into exile. 
After his return lie became the master of 
Varro and Cicero. Well versed in Greek and 
Latin literature, ho a[)plied himself chiefly 
to studying the oldest relics of liis native 
tongue, commented on the Liturgies of the 
Salian indests and the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, and earned the honour of having 
rescued the ancient Latin language from 
oblivion, and preserved some knowledge of 
it to posterity. Such scanty remnants of it 
as have come down to us in glossaries and j 
the like seem to be taken chiehy from his ■ 
writings, now all lost. 

(3) and (4) yWiiis Lamprldhis and 
JltJlius S2)arti(lnus, Roman historians of the 
Empire. (Sev Scriptores Hist. Aug.) 
.ffimilius Probus. See Cornelius Nepos. 
.fflneas (Greek Aineiaa). (1) Son of 
Anclnses and Aphrodite. Born on the 
mountains of Ida, he is brought up till his 
fifth year by his brother-in-law Alcrithous, 
or, according to another story, by the 
nymphs of Ida, and after his father’s mis- 
fortune becomes ruler of Dardanos. Though 
near of kin to the royal house of Troy, lie 
is in no hurry to help Priam till his own 
cattle are carried off by Achilles. Yet he 
is highly esteemed at Troy for his piety, 
prudence, and valour ; and gods come to his 
assistance in battle. Thus Aphrodite tind 
Apollo shield him when his life is threatened 
by Diomed, and Poseidon snatches him out 
of the combat with Achilles. But Priam 
docs not love him, for he and his are destined 
hereafter to rule the Trojans. The story of 
his escape at the fall of Troy is told in 
several ways : one is, that he bravely cut 
his way through the enemy to the fastnesses 
of Ida ; another, that, like An tenor, ho was 
spared by the Greeks because ho had always 
counselled peace and the surrender of 
Helena ; a third, that he made his osca})e in 
the general confusion. The older legend 
represents him as staying in the country, 
forming anew kingdom out of the wreck of 
the Toucrian people, and handing it down to 
his posterity. Indeed several townships on 
Ida always claimed him as their founder. 
The story of his emigrating, freely or under 
compulsion from the Greeks, and founding 
a new kingdom beyond seas, is clearly of 
ost-Homeric date. In tlie earlier legend 
e is represented as settling not ver}' far 


from homo; then they extended his wander- 
ings to match those of Odysseus, always 
pushing the limit of his voyagings farther 
and farther west. The poet Stesfehbrus 
(about bOd B.c.) is, so far as we know, the 
first who brings him to Italy. Later, in 
face of the fast rising power of Rome, the 
Greeks conceived the notion that .Eneas 
must have settled in Latium and become 
the ancestor of these Romans. This had 
become a settled conviction in their minds 
by the beginning of the 3rd century B.c., 
when Tiimeus, in the Roman interest, com- 
])lctcd the Legend of Eneas, making room 
in it for Latian and Roman traditions ; and 
at Romo it was soon taken up and developed 
into a dogma of the state religion, rejire- 
senting the antagonism between Greece 
and Rome, the mnv Troy. Eroiu that time 
verse and prose eiideavnnrod to bring the 
various places witJi which the name of 
Eneas was connected into historic and 
geographic harmony, now building on a 
bare resemblance of names, now following 
kindred fables ami tlie holy places of 
Aplirodite Aincias, a goddess of sea and 
seafaring, whose tem])les were generally 
found on tlic coasts. Thus by degrees the 
story took in the main llio shape so 
familiar to us in VergiTs EbteVd. Eneas 
flees from tlio flames of Troy, bearing on 
his shoulders the stricken Anchises with 
the Penates, lending his boy Asermius and 
followed by his wife Creiisa {who is lost 
on the way), till ho comes to Mount Ida. 
There he gathers the remnant of the 
Trojans in Wenty ships, and sails by w'ay 
of Thrace and Delos to Crete, imagining 
tliat to be the destination assigned him by 
Apollo. But driven thence by pestilence, 
and warned in a dream that Italy is his 
goal, he is first carried out of his course to 
Epirus, and then makes his way to Sicily, 
where his father dies. He has just set out 
to cross to the mainland, when a hurricane 
raised by his enemy Juno casts him on the 
coast of Carthage. Here Juno and Tonus 
have agreed that he shall marry Dido ; buo 
at Jupiter’s command he secretly quits 
Africa, and having touched at Sicily, Cumae, 
and Caieta (Gaeta), arrives, after seven 
years’ wandering, at the Tiber’s mouth. 
Latiiius, king of Latium, gives him leave 
to build a town, and botroths to him his 
daughter Lavinia. Turniis, king of the 
RutQli, to whom she had been promised 
before, takes up arms in alliance with 
Mezeiitius of Caere ; in twenty days the war 
is ended by Eneas defeating both. Accord- 
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ing to another version (not Vergil’s), he dis- 
appeared after the victory on tlio Nnmicins, 
and was worshipped as the god Jupiter 
Indlges. The Roman version, in its earliest 
forms, as we see it in Ntevius and Ennius, 
brought uEneas almost into contact with 
the founders of Rome, Romulus and Remns 
being regarded ns children of his daughter 
Ilia by the god. Mars. In later times, to 
till up duly the space between the Fall of 
Troy and the Founding of Romo, the line 
of Alban kings, desceiidcd from Silvius, his 
son by Lavinia, was inserted between him 
and llomulus. 

(2) yKneas^ named “ the Tactician^'' a 
Greek military author, wrote about H5() h.c. 
a book on the Art of Wai*, of which only 
a small part on sioge- 0 })erations, usnall}^ 
entitled Pol iorkft^kon^ is preserved ; it is 
clear in exi)Osition, and contains much 
valuable historical information. 

jEdlijs. (1) Grandson of Deucalion, son 
of Hellen by the n 3 uiipb Orsejs, brother of 
Dorus and Xutlius ; king of ]\ragnesia in 
Tin'ssaly, and mythic ancestor of the 
Jiioliau race, his sons being founders of tlio 
yEoliaii settlements spread all over Groeee. 
By his wife Enurctr lie has seven sons : 
Crfthens, founder of lolcus, and father, by 
Tyro, of -/Eson (Jason’s father), of Pheres 
(founder of Phera* in Thessaly, and father 
of Adnietus and Lycurgus), and of Amy- 
thaon (father of Bias and Melam]ms); 
SUyphus, founder of Epii^ra (Corinth), 
father of Glaucns and grandfathcT of 
BellerSphdn ; Athdmda, king of Orchomc- 
nuR, father of Phrixns and Helle ; ^al- 
vionciis, builder of Salmone in Elis, father 
of Tyro ; DeWn, king of PJiocis, father of 
Actor, Phylucus, and Cephtllus ; Magnus, 
father of Dicta’s and Polydectes, who 
colonize the island of Seriphus {sec Per- 
seus); PcriCves^ king of M(3ssenia, father 
of Apharens and Leucippus. Also five 
daughters : CandcCj mother by Poseidon 
of Epopous and Aloous {see Aloadr) ; 
Aleydml {see Ceyx) ; Peisidice ; Cdlyct', 
mother of Endymion ; and Perimede. 

(2) In Homer a son of HippOtes, and a 
favourite of the gods, whom Zeus has ap- 
pointed keeper of the winds. On lii.s 
^olian island, floating in the far west, its 
steep cliff encircled by a brazen wall, he 
lives in unbroken bliss with his wife and 
his six sons and six daughters, whom he 
has wedded to one another. He hospi- 
tably entertains Odysseus, gives him the 
unfavourable winds shut up in a leathern 
bag, and a kindly breeze to waft him on 


I his voyage. But when the hero’s conimdes 
I open the bag, the winds break out and 
blow him back to the yEolian Isle ; tlicn 
jEoIus drives him from his door as one hate- 
ful to the gods. In the later legend ho 
dwells ou one of the yEoliaii isles to the 
north of Sicily, Lfpilra or Strougj^le, where, 
throned on a mountain, he holds the winds 
imprisoned in the hollow ol' the same ; y(3t 
ho does .not seem to liav(3 received real 
worship.’ He was, moreover, brought into 
genealogical couiieelioii with iEoliis of 
Thessaly, whoso son Mimas begets Hip] >otes, 
and ho (by JMelanippt!) aseexmd ypohis^ king 
of Ailolis in AOtolia; this Jtlolus gives his 
daughter Anie, the beloved of J’oseiduii, 
to a guest-fiic'iid from ]!iri',ta]>ontnm in 
Lucauia, wlnu-o sh(3 has two sous by the 
god, tins t/iini Ajdas and Ikeutus. Tliese, 
adopted b}’’ the Mt'ta])ontinu, kill his wife 
Antulyte and run away, BoH'^tiis returning 
with Arne to his graiMifathcr, and yEolas 
settling in the isles namc'd aftei’ him, and 
founding the city of Lipara. 

JEora. Festival of the swing. Set 
ICAKIIIS, 1. 

iEquitas. At Ttonie, the ]>crsonilication of 
equity or lairrie.ss, as o])posed to the justice 
that decides b}' the lott(\r of the law. She 
was rojtrcsentcd as a stately virgin with 
her left hand o])en, and often witii a j)air 
of scales. 

iErarii. By the constitution of Sorvins 
Tullius {see Cknturia), the AlrtteU were 
citizens not settled on laud of their own, 
and therefore not included in any one of the 
]>ropcrty-c1asses founded on laudowner.Hiii]). 
The term was also a])])lied to those standing 
outside of the tribal union, who were ex- 
cluded from the right of voting and from 
military service, and wei’O bound to ])ay 
a ])oU-tax in proj)ortion to their means. 
Citizens in the (dassos and tribes could bt^ 
expelled from their tribe by the censors in 
punishment for any fault, and placed 
among tlie A'h’arii. But when the latter 
were likoAvise admitted into the tribes (b.c. 
BOB), being enrolled in the city tribcs.s (n.r. 
304), which were on that account less 
esteemed than the country ones, a ])enal 
transfer to the JErarii consisted in exqmlsion 
[ from one’s pro})or tribe and removal to one 
I of the city tribes till at least the next 
I census. 

I JErarinm. The state-treasury of Romo, 

! into which flowed the revenues nrdinaiy 
and extraordinary, and out of which tho 
j needful expenses were defrayed. It was 
i kept in the basement of the temple of Saturn, . 



r tho charge of the qinentors. A sjx'cial 
l\"e fund was the yKrariiDu sniictius^ 
[n which the proceeds of re(!ci{)ts I'lom the 
ibaariuiiiission-tax (one twentieth of tho freed 
slave’s valno) were deposited- in gold ingots. 
When Angustus divided the ]»ro- 
vinces into senatorial and imp(*ra- 
torial, there were tiro chief treasuries, 
d’lie senatorial treasuiy, wliich was 
still ke[)t in tho temple of Sntiii-n, 
was Icd't under the control of the 
senate, but otdy as a matter of formal 
right. Practically it ]nassed into the 
hands of the euiperors, who also 
brought tho management of tho 
ti'( asurics under their own eyv by 
apj)olutiiig, instead of tlie (puestors, 
two pnvfrvti (rrarii takmi from thesa 
who had .sci'vcd as jjradors. Besid(‘s, 
they diverted into their own Ft}<r?ts 
all the larger revenues, even tliose 
I liat legally belong(Ml to the dGrariiim. 

AVlien in course of lime the returns 
from all tho provinces flowed into 
the im])orial treasury, the s(matorial 
YKrarinni continued to exist as thccity 
treasuiy. Tin* Alrununi mil Harr 
was a ])ensioii - fund founded by 
Augustus ill A.i). (I, for disabled 
soldier.s. Its management was cn- 
ti‘usted to til roe ju'd'frcfi (rrarii 
))iil/fari,s. It was maintained out of 
tlio iuteii’st on a conshlerablo fund, 
and the proceeds of the heritage and 
sale duties. 

Aer6pe, Daughter to Catrons of 
Ci’etc (7.?'.), who was given ii}) l»y Inn- 
father toKaiijdins to ho sold abroad. 
Married to Atrens she bore 

Agamemnon anti MemdruLS, but was 
thrown into tlie stci by her liusband 
for her adultery with his brother 
Tliycstes. 

JEs^cus. Son of Priam by Ari.sbe, 

Avho had learnt the art of inter] ireting 
dreams from his matoi-nal gi-andiather 
Merops, and being consulted by his 
father as to Hecuiba’s bad dreams 
before the birth of Paris, advised 
him to ox'pose a cliild so clearl}' 
doomed to ho tl>e destruction of 
Troy. In dcs])nir at having caused tho 
death of Ids wife Astertijie (or Hes- 
peria) he threw himself into the sea, 
and was changed into a bird, the diver. 

JEschlnes. (1) Tiie Socratic, son of a 
sausage-maker at Athens, lived in the most 
pinching povert}', but would not let it dis- 
courage him in his zeal lor learning. Some 


time after the death of Socrates, to whom 
he had clung with faithful affection, in k.c. 
309, iE.schincs, probably to mend his for- 
tunes, removed to Syracuse, and there found 
a patron in the younger Dionysius. On tho 
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fall of that tyrant, he returned to Athens, 
and supported himself by writing speeches 
for public men. He composed Dialogues, 
which were prized for tlieir faithful de- 
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scriptiona of Socrates, and the elegance of 
their style. Three pseudo-Platonic dia- 
logues are conjecturally ascribed to him ; 
That Virtue can be Taught; Axihchtis^ or 
on Death, and Eryxias, or on Diehen, But 
it is doubtful whether they are really from 
his hand. 

(2) yf^schines the Orator, born at Athens 
B.C. 3811, in a low station. As a youth, he 
assisted his father in keeping an elementary 
school, then acted as clerk to several in- 
ferior magistrates, was for a time an actor 
in third-rate parts, till an accident removed 
him from the stage, when he became secre- 
tary to the esteemed orators and statesmen 
Aristophon and Eubfdus, at whose recom- 
mendation he was twice elected to a govern- 
ment clerkship Having thus acquired a 
sound knowledge of the law’s and of legal 
proceedings, and being gifted with consider- 
able talent, fine elocution and a dignified 
manner, to which his experience on the 
stage had contributed, he now came forward 
as a public speaker, and soon became an 
important personage. As a member of the 
embassy sent to Philip of Macedon for the 
conclusion of peace, u.c. 347, he was won 
over by the king to second the plans which 
proved so fatal to Athens, and was therefore 
accused of high treason by Tiinarchus and 
Demosthenes in n.c. 345; but he managed 
to clear himself by a triumphant attack on 
the private life of Tiinarchus. In b.c. 342 
Demosthenes, who hated him, the head of 
the Macedonian party, as bitterly as he w’as 
hated by him, renewed the charge in his 
oration On the False Emhassg. .Eschine.^^, 
however, met it successfully by an equally 
brilliant speech bearing the some title. His 
unpatriotic conduct occasioned the war with 
Philip, which led to the overthrow of the 
Athenians and Thebans at Chmronea, 338, 
and set the seal to the Macedonian supre- 
macy over Greece. His own fall at Inst was 
brought on by his hatred of Demosthenes. 
iEschines had previously brought a charge 
of illegality against Ctesiphon for proposing 
the distinction of a golden crow’n for 
Demosthenes. The charge was repeated 
B.c. 330, in a brilliant oration nominally 
divQctedi Against Ctesiphon, but really aimed 
at his old rival . He was completely crushed 
by Demosthenes’ great speech On the Crown, 
and being condemned to pay a fine of 1,000 
drachmas, went into voluntary exile at 
Rhodes, where he is said to have opened a 
school of oratory. Thence lie removed to 
Samos, and died b.c. 314. Beside the three 
orations named {Against Tinmreluis, On the 


False Embassy, Against Ctesiphon),' w© 
have under his iiaino a collection of twelve 
letters professing to^be written from Rhodes, 
but really forged by a later hand. Among 
the orators of his time A^Iscliiues ranks next 
to Demosthenes. His orations are elabor- 
ated w’ith the utmost care and reflexion, 
they have fulness, force, smoothness, and 
grace; but lack the terseness, the rhythm, 
and the,’ moral inspiration of tliose of 
Demosthenes. They were spoken of in 
antiquity as the Three Graces. 

.Sschlfltis. Tlie earliest of the three great 
tragic poets of Greece, son of Euph^riOri. 
He was born at Elcusis, near Athens, B.c. 
.525, of an old and noble stock, fought at 
Marathon, 8tllilmis and Platjea*, and in In's 
25tli year appeared as a writer of tragedies 
and rival of Pratinns and Choerllns, though 
he did not w’in his first victory till 4B8 B.c. 
About 473 he lived in Sicily, at the court 
of Hicro of Syracuse, and com[)Oscd his 
A^lna‘(tns for the consecration of the city 
of /Etna, founded by that king in the place 
of the ancient Catana. On his return to 
Athens he was beaten by the young Sophftcles 
with his very first ]>Iny, but vanejuished him 
again the next year with tlie Tetralogy of 
which the Seven against Thebes formed a 
parr. After the peribrmanco of his Oresteia, 
B.c. 453, ho quitted home once more, per- 
haps in disgust at the growing power of the 
democracy; and after throe years’ residence 
at Gela in Sicily, waskilleel, says one story, 
by an eagle dropping a toi toise on his bare 
skull. The inhabitants of Gela buried his 
remains, and honoured them with a s})lendid 
monument. At a later time tlie Athenians, 
on the motion of the orator Lycurgus, 
placed a brazen statue of him, as well as of 
Sophocles and Euripides, in the theatre ; by 
a decree of the peo|>le a chorus was granted 
for every jierfonnancc of his jilays, and the 
garland of victory voted him as though ho 
were still living among them. His trage- 
die.s, like those of the other two, were jire- 
served in a sjiecial standard copy, to guard 
them against arbitrary alterations. His 
son Euphorion was also an esteemed tragic 

{loot, so was his sister’s son Phll^cJes and 
lis descendants for several generations. 

( See Tragedy.) The number of /Eschyliis’s 
plays i.s stated as IK), of which 82 are still 
i known by title, but only 7 are preserved : 

I (1) The Persians, performed in 473 b.c., 
was named from the chorus. Its subject 
was the same as that of PhrynichuB’ 
Phoinissw, the defeat of Xerxes at Salamis, 

I but was differently treated (2) The Seven 
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against Thvhcs^ part of a Tetralogy, em- 
l)rn(‘ing the cycle of Theban le^jeiid, ot which 
Jjiftis and (Jidljjfls foryied the first two 
picfcs, and the satyric drama Sphinx the 
conclusion. (3) The Suppliants, the re- 
ception of Danaus and his daughters at 
Argos, evidently part of another Tetralogy, 
and, to judge by the simple plot and its 
old-fashioned treatment, one of his earliest 
works. (4) Frornethe'ns Bound, })art of a 
Trilogy, the Prometlu ia, whose first and 
last pieces were probably Prometheus the 
Fire-hringer and Prometheus Unbound. 
Lastly, the Orcstcia, the one Trilogy which 
has survived, consisting of the throe 
tragedies, (5) Agamemnon, the murder of 
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that hero on liis return home ; (G) The 
Cho(~phur<e, named from the chorus of 
captive Troj’aii women ofiering libations 
at Agamemnon’s tomb, in whi(di Orestes 
avenges himself on JEgisthus and Clytaun- 
nestra; and (7) The Enin^nldes, in which 
Orestes, pursued by tlie Furies, is acquitted 
by the Aredpiigus at Athens. This Trilogy, 
composed B.c. 458, and probably the last 
work exhibited by iEschylus at Athens, 
gives us an idea of the whole artistic con- 
ception of the poet, and must be looked upon 
as one of the greatest works of art ever 
produced. The style is marked by sub- 
limity and majesty, qualities partly attri- 
butable to the courageous and serious temper 
of the time, but chiefly the oftspring of the 


poet’s individuality, which took delight in 
all that is great and grand, and loved to 
express itself in strong, sonorous words, an 
accumulation of epithets, and a profusion 
of bold metaphors and similes. His view 
of the universe reveals a profoundly philo- 
sophic mind, so that the ancients call him 
a Pythagorean ; at the same time ho is pene- 
trated by a heartfelt piety, which conceives 
of the gods as powers working in the interest 
of morality. However simple the plot of 
his plays, they display an art finished to 
the minutest detail. His Trilogies either 
embraced one complete cycle of myths, or 
united sc})arato legends according to their 
moral or mythical affinity; even the satyric 
dramas attached to the Tragedies stand 
in intimate connexion with them, ^schylus 
is the true creator of Tragedy, inasmucdi 
as, by adding a secend actor to the first, 
he originated the genuine dramatic dialogue, 
which he made the chief part of the play 
by gradually cutting down the lyrical or 
choral parts. Scenic apparatus he partly 
created and partly completed. He intro- 
duced masks for the players, and by gay 
and richly embroidered trailing garments, 
the high buskin, head-dresses, and other 
means, gave them a grand imposing aspect, 
above that of common men; and he fitted 
up the stage with decorative painting and 
machinery. According to the custom of 
the time, he acted in his own i)lays, practised 
the chorus in their songs and dances, and 
himself invented new dance figures, 
.ffisculapius. See Asclepius. 

.fflsdn, son of Cretheus by Tyro (sec 
iEoLUs,l),kingof lolcos in Thessaly, was de- 
]>nsed by his half-brother Pelias, and killed 
while his son Jason was away on the Argo- 
nautic Expedition. {Comp. Argonauts.) 

iEsopus (Gr. AisOpos). The famo us writer 
of fables, the first author who created an 
independent class of stories about animals, 
so that in a fow generations his name and 
person had become typical of that entire 
class of literature. In course of time,, 
thanks to his plain, popular manner, the 
stoiy of his own life was enveloped in an 
almost inextricable tissue of tales and 
traditions, which represent him as an ugly 
hunchback and bufibon. In the Middle 
Ages these were woven into a kind of 
romance. A Phrygian by birth, and living 
in the time of the Seven Sages, about GOO 
B.C., he is said to have been at first a slave 
to several masters, till ladmon of Samos set 
him free. That he next lived at the court 
of Croesus, and being sent by him on an 
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embassy to Delphi, was murdered by the 
priests there, is pure fiction. Under liis 
name were propa^jjated in all parts of Greece, 
at first only by tradition in the mouth of 
the people, a multitude of jiroso tales teach- 
inf 5 the lessons of life under tlio f^uise of 
fables about animals. We know how 
Socrates, during his last days in prison, 
was engaged in turning the fables of vEsop 
into verse. The first written collection { 4 )- 
pears to liave been set on foot by Demetrius 
of Phaleriim, B.C. 30(). The collections of 
yTtsOjo’s ]^\iblcH that have come down to ns 
are, in part, late prose renderings of the 
version in choliambics by Babrius ( 7 .?'.), 
which still retain here and there a s<’rai) 
of verse; partly products of the rlintorical 
schools, and therefore of very different 
periods and degrees of merit. 

jEsymiietsB (“ regulators, “judges”). A 
name given in some Greek cities to the 
ordinary, magistrates and judicial function- 
aries. In earlier times the term was also 
applied to persons appointed for a definite 
term (or until the com])letion of tlieir task) 
for putting an end, by legislation, to in- 
ternal quarrels. Sometimes an (vsi/murlPs 
was voluntarily chosen by the community 
for life, and entrusted with suju’cine and 
unlimited power. The office of (vai/mucfrs 
may to a certain extent bo compared with 
tht‘- lioman dictatorship, though the latter 
was never conferred without a strict limi- 
tation of time. 

iEthra, daughter of Pittheus, king of 
Troezen, mother of Theseus by yEgeus or, 
according to another account, by Poseidon. 
While Homer merely mentions her as a 
servant of Helen at Troy, later legend 
adds that, when the Dioscuri took Aphidna) 
and set free their sister whom Theseus 
had carried off, they conveyed yEthra to 
Sparta as a slave, whence she accompanied 
Helen to Troy ; and that on the fall of that 
city, they brought her grandsons Acilmas 
and DemSphobn back to Athens. 

Aetion. A Greek painter in the latter 
half of the 4th century B.C., especially 
famed for his picture of Alexander the 
Great’s wedding with the beautiful Koxana, 
B.c. 328. 

A^titLS (Gr. AHibfi). Of Amlda in Mesopo- 
tamia, a Greek physician of the 6 th century 
A.D., who lived at Constantinople as im- 
perial physician in ordinary. He was the 
author of a great miscellany on pathology 
and diagnosis in sixteen books. 

Afr&niuB {Lucius). The chief master of 
the FahUXa Togata. {See Comedy.) Flour- 


ished B.c. BX). In his pictures of Roman 
life he took Menander for his model, and 
with great success.* Cicero calls him witty 
and a master, of langnago. To judge 
the number of the titles of his comedies 
which have survived (more than forty, with 
scanty fragments), he was a prolific author; 
from them we gather that his subjects wore 
mostly taken from family life. His ploys 
kept poss*ession of tlio stage longer than 
those of most comic poets, being still acted 
in Nero’s time. 

AgS,medes. Son of Erglnus of Orelio- 
nienus, and a Imro of the building art, like 
his brotlior Tro})h(7)niits ((j.v.). 

Agamemnon. The Atro'fd, i.e. son of 
Atrtnis, and brotlier of Menelaus. Driven 
fi’om M 3 xenm after the murder of Atreus 
((J.v.) b}' Tli^xstes, the two young })rince 8 
fly to Sparta, where king T^uidareos gives 
them his danghtors in marriage, Clj’to'm- 
nestra to Agamemnon, and Helena to 
Monelans. While the latter inherits his 
father-in-law’s kingdom, Agamemnon not 
only drives Ins uncle out of Mycenii*, but 
BO extends his dominions that in tlie war 
against Tro^'for the recovery of Helena the 
cliicf command is entrusted to him ns the 
mightiest prince in Greece. He contributes 
one hundred ships manned with warriors, 
beside lending sixty to the Arcadians. (On 
the immolation of his daughter Iphigeneia 
at Aulis, see IrHiGKNEiA.) In Homer ho is 
one of the bravest figliters before Troy ; yet, 
by arrogantly refusing to let Chryses, priest 
of Apollo, ransom his daughter ChrystTis, 
who had fallen to Agamemnon ns tl»e prize 
of war, lie brings a plague on the (ireciau 
host, which he afterwards almost ruins by 
ruthlessly carr^dng off Brisei's tlie prize of 
Achilles, who henceforth sits sulking in his 
tents, and refuses to fight. After the fall 
of Troy, Agamemnon comes liomo with his 
captive, the prince.ss Cassandra; but at 
supper he and his comrades are murdered 
by his wife’s lover ^dilgisthus, while the queen 
herself kills Cassandra. Such is Homer’s 
account; the tragic poets make Clytsem- 
nestra, in revenge of her daughter’s immo- 
lation, throw a net over Agamemnon wffiilo 
bathing, and kill him with the help of 
iEgisthus. In Homer his children are 
Iphianassa, Chrysdthgmis, Laodice, and 
Orestes; the later legend puts Iphigeneia 
and Electra in the place of Iphianassa and 
Laodice. Agamemnon was worshipped as 
a hero. 

Ag&iiippS, a spring sacred to the Muses 
on Mount Helicon, near Thespim in Baiotia, 
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whose water imparted poetic ins])iration. 
Also the Dymph of the same, daughter of 
the river-god Permcssus. 



(PuriH, Louvre.) 

Agaslas. A Greek artist of Ephesus, 
probably in the 1st century b.(\ The 
Bor(jhcse Gladiator in the Louvre is from 
his hand. (Sec Scut.PTUiiK.) 

Ag&tharchides. A Greek grammarian of 
Cnidus, who lived at Alexandria in the 
2nd century B.C. as tutor, and afterwards 
guardian, of a prince. Ho composed several 
historical works (one on the successors of 
Alexander), a well written performance, 
and a description of the Ked Sea in five 
books. Of the former only a few fragments 
remain, of the last some considerable ex- 
tracts from the first and fifth books. 

Ag&tharchus. A Greek painter of 
Samos, the inventor of scene-painting. (See 
Painting.) 

Ag&thl&s. Of Myrina in Asia Minor, a 
Greek poet and historian, born about 530 
A.D., lived at Constantinople as a jurist, and 
died about 582. By his Kxjklos^ a collec- 
tion of his own and contemporary poems, 
topically arranged in eight books, he helped 
to originate the Greek Anthology, {q.v,\ 
which still contains 101 epigrams by him. 
In his last years he wrote, in a laboured 
florid stylo, a history of Justinian in five 
books, treating of the years A.D. 552-8 in 
continuation of Procopius. 

Ag&thddffimdn ( = good daemon). In Greek 
mythology a good spirit of the cornfields 
and vineyards, to whom libations of un- 


mixed wine were made at meals. In works 
of art he is represented as a youth, holding 
in one hand a horn of plenty and a bowl, in 
the other a poppy and ears of corn. [Comp. 
Eventus.) 

Ag&thon. A tragic poet of Athens, born 
B.C. 448, a friend of Euripides and Plato, 
universally celebrated for his beauty and 
refined culture. The banquet he gave in 
honour of his dramatic victory of n.c. 417 
is immortalized in Plato’s SymponXdn, He 
was, together with Euripides, at the court 
of Archelaiis, king of Macedonia, and pro- 
bably died there about b.c. 402. He appears 
to have carried still further the rhetorical 
manner of Euripides, adopting entirely the 
views of the sophist Gorgias; and his 
namby-pamby style is ridiculed by Aristo- 
plianes. On the stage he introduced several 
innovations : ho was the first to make the 
chorus a mere intermezzo, having nothing 
to do with the action, and in liis tragedy 
of Axithds ( — flower) ho invented both 
characters and })lot for himself, instead of 
resorting to old myths. 

Agave (Gr. Ac/ala’). Daughter of Cadmus 
and wife of Echion. She, with other women, 
in a bacchanalian frenzy 
tore to pieces her own .son 
Pentheus 

Agdistis. Sec Rhea. 

Ages. Since the time of 
Hesiod, the Greeks, and the 
Romans after them, gene- 
rally assumed the existence 
of four ages. 

(1) The age of gold, in 
which Kr5nos or Saturnus 
was king. During this 
period mankind enjoyed per- 
petual youth, joy, and peace 
undisturbed, reaping in their fulness the 
fruits which the earth spontaneously brought 
forth. Death came upon them like a soft 
slumber; and after it they became good 
da^mixnes, watching men like guardians in 
their deeds of justice and injustice, and 
hovering round them with gifts of wealth. 

(2) The golden age was succeeded by 
that of silver. This was inferior to the 
golden both in physical and mental force. 
The people of the silver age remained for 
a hundred years in the condition of children, 
simple and weakly. Even if they attained 
maturity, their iblly and arrogance pre- 
vented their living long. They^ continued 
to exist after death as spirits, living be- 
neath the earth, but not immortal. 

(3) Zeus then created the brazen age, so 
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named because in it all implements were 
made of brass. The men, furnished with 
gigantic limbs and irresistible physical 
strength, destroyed each other by deeds of 
violence, and perished at their death. 

(4) The iron age succeeded. This was 
the generation of work and laborious agri- 
culture. Care and toil fill up the day and 
night ; truth and modesty are departed ; mis- 
chief alone survives, and there is nothing 
to arrest the progress of decay. 

Agdla. In Crete, an association of youths 
for joint training ; Agelat€8j the captain of 
an agela. {See Education, 1.) 

A^filadas. A Greek artist of the first half 
of the 5th century B.C., famed for his images 
of gods and Olympian victors, wrought in 
metal. His reputation was much enhanced 
by the fact that Phidias, Myron, and Poly- 
clitus were his pupils. 

Ag€ma. The guard in the Macedonian 
army ; in which the cavalry were a troop 
formed of noblemen’s sons who had 
grown up as pages in the royal service, while 
the infantry consisted of the hyjjaspistce 
{q.v.)f to whom the argyrmplcUs {q.v.\ were 
added later as heavy infantry. 

. Agendr. (1) Son of Poseidon and Libya, 
king of Phoenicia, brother to Belus, and 
father of Cadmus and Europa {q.v.). 

(2) Son of Antenor by Theaiio, a priestess 
of Athena, and one of the bravest heroes 
of Troy. In Homer he leads the Trojans in 
storming the Greek entrenchments, rescues 
Hector when thrown down by Ajax, and 
even enters the lists with Achilles, but is 
saved from imminent danger by Apollo. In 
the post-Homeric legend he dies by the 
hand of NeoptblSmus. 

Ager Publicus ( = common land). The 
Latin name for the State domains, formed 
of territory taken from conquered states. 
The Romans made a practice, upon every 
new acquisition of land, of adding a part 
of it, usually a third, to the domain. So 
far as this land was under culture, por- 
tions of it were sometimes assigned to 
single citizens or newly-founded colonies in 
fee simple, sometimes sold by the quaestors 
on the condition that, though the purchaser 
might bequeath and alienate it, it still re- 
mained State property. In token of this 
it paid a substantial or merely nominal 
rent {vectlgaL\ and was called ager privdtus 
vectigdlisque or queestOrius, The greater 
part was left to the old occupiers, yet not 
as free property, but as rent-paying land, 
and Avas called ager publicus stiperidiarius 
datus assignatus ; the rest remained under 

D. 0. A. 


State management, and was let by the 
censors. Of uncultivated districts, the 
State, by public proclamation, gave a pro- 
visional right of seisin, occupdtiOj with a 
view to cultivation, in consideration of a 
tithe of the corn raised and a fifth of the 
fruit, and reserving its right of resumption. 
Such seisin was called possessio. It could 
be bequeathed or otherwise alienated, yet 
never batome private property, but re- 
mained a rent-paying and resumable pro- 
perty of the State. Though the Plebeians 
had as good a riglit to occupy lands won 
by their aid as the Patricians, yet in 
the early times of the Republic this right 
was exercised by the latter alone, partly 
because they had the greater command 
of means and men, and partly because by 
the right of the stronger they excluded 
the Plebeians from benefiting by the Ager 
Publicus. Against this usurpation the 
Plebeians waged a bitter and unbroken 
warfare, claiming not only a share in newly 
conquered lands, but a wholesale redistri- 
bution of existing possessidnes^ while the 
Patricians strained every nerve to maintain 
their vested interests, and managed to 
thwart the execution of all the enactments 
passed from time to time in favour of the 
Plebeians. Even the law of the tribune 
Gains Licinius Stole (b.C. 377), limiting 
possessiones to 500 iUgi^ra (acres) per man, 
and ordering the distribution of the re- 
mainder, were from the first eluded Iw the 
possessOrdSj who now included both Patri- 
cians and well-to-do Plebeians. All possible 
means were employed, as pretended deeds 
of gift and other similar devices. The 
threatened extinction of the Italian pea- 
santry by the great wars, and the rapid 
gi'owth of huge estates (latifundia) worked 
by slaves, occasioned ■ the law of Tiberius 
Gracchus (b.C. 133), retaining the Licinian 
limit of 500 acres, but allowing another 
250 for each son, and granting compensation 
for lands resumed by the State. The land 
thus set free, and all the Ager Publicus that 
had been leased, except a few domains indis- 
pensable to the State, were to be divided 
among poor citizens, Isut on the condition 
that each allotment paid a quit-rent, and 
was not to be alienated. But again, the 
the resistance of the nobility practically 
reduced this law to a dead letter ; and the 
upshot of the whole agrarian movement 
stirred up by Tiberius and his brother 
Gains Gracchus was, that the wealthy 
Romans were not only left undisturbed 
in their possessiones^ but were released 

0 
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from paying rent. In the civil wars of 
Sulla the Ager Piiblicus in Italy, which 
had been nearly all used up in assignations, 
received so vast an increase by the ex- 
termination of whole townships, by pro- 
scriptions and conliscations, that even after 
all the soldiers had been provided for, there 
remained a portion undistributed. Under 
the Empire there was hardly any left in 
Italy ; what there was, whether hi Italy or 
in the provinces, came gradually under the 
control of the imperial exchequer. 

Agesander (Gr. Agem,ndr6s). A Greek 
artist of the school of Rhodes. The cele- 
brated group of the La5coon is the joint 
work of Agesandor, Athenodorus, and Poly- 
dorus. {See Laocoon.) 

Agger. In Roman siege-works, the mound 
or embankment raised against an onemy^s 
walls. {See Sieges.) 

AglMa. One of ‘the Graces. {See 

ClIARITKS.) 

Agnatio. The Latin name for the 
relationship of real or adoptive descent 
from one father, which was necessarily 
expressed by identity of claii-namc {see 
Name, 2.) A brother and sister were 
agncUi\ but her children wore no longer 
agnati to his. At first agnati alone were 
entitled to inherit property or act as 
guardians; it was but gradually that the 
cogmlti {(j.v.) came to have a ])lnce by their 
side, till Justinian abolished the right of 
agnates, and brought that of cognates to 
complete recognition. 

Agon. The Greek name for a musical 
( — artistic) or gymnastic contest. The um- 
pires who (jondneted them, and gave away 
the prizes, were called Agon6th( ta\ (On 
those who officiated at scenic games in 
Athens, see Drama.) At Rome such con- 
tests, modelled on those of the Greeks, 
became frequent before the fall of the Re- 
public ; under the Empire they came round 
at periods of several, years, like the groat 
Grecian games. Tlie most famous of all, 
which hold its ground to the end of anti- 
quity, was the Agon CapitollniLS, founded 
by Domitian in Hb a.d., and recurring every 
four years. He had an Odeum {q.v.) built 
for the musical performances, and a StS-diSn 
for the athletic combats, both in the 
Campus Martius. Another great Agon was 
held in 248 a.d. in honour of the city 
having stood for a thousand years. 

Agdn5th6tes. See Agon. 

Agdra ( = assembly). The Greek name for 
the market-place, a consecrated open space, 
which in coast towns usually lay on the 


seaside, in inland towns at the foot of the 
castle hill. As the centre of the city life, 
commercial, political, and religious, it was 
adorned with temples, statues, and public 
buildings, and planted with trees, especially 
planes. When newly built or rebuilt in 
late times, it was generally square, and sur- 
rounded by colonnades. In most towns it 
was the place for assemblies of the people. 

Agdracritus. A Greek artist of Paros, 
wlio lived in the latter half of the 5th 
century B.C., and was a favourite pupil of 
Phidias. His noblest work was considered 
to be the statue of NgmSsis, 40 feet in 
height, which some judges, on account of 
its excellence, took for a production of the 
elder artist. In any case it was said that 
Phidias had allowed the name of Agora- 
critus to be inscribed on several of his 
works. 

Agdrandmus ( = market-master). In many 
Greek towns a magistrate somewhat re- 
sembling the Roman sedile. At Athens ten 
agoranonii wore chosen by lot every year, 
five for the city, and five for the port ot 
Pineus. They looked especi^illy after the 
retail trade, gave strangers leave to engage 
in it, tested weights and measures, as well 
as the quality of goods, confiscating and 
destroying what was spoilt; they settled dis- 
putes between buyers and sellers on the spot, 
or, if a suit at law was necessary, presided 
over it [Aristotle’s Const, of AthenSy c. 51]. 

AgraulSs. Daughter of Cecrops {q.v.). 

Agpriculture, ( 1 ) Agriculture was in Greece. 
a leading industry, at least as early as Homer. 
The soil was stubborn, fertile plains being 
comparatively few, and mountains and rocky 
ground preponderating. But, favoured by 
a genial climate, agriculture was carried on 
almost everywhere with a zeal to which the 
wants of a dense population added their 
stimulus. That it was regarded as the 
very groundwork of social life is shown by 
the fact that its guardian goddess Demeter 
(Lat. Ceres) presided also over wedlock and 
law. It- was looked upon as the most 
legitimate way of earning a livelihood. It 
was carried to the highest pitch in the 
Peloponnesus, where every scrap of culti- 
vable soil was made to yield its crop, as 
may be seen to this da}^ by the artificial 
terraces that scarp every mountain-slope. 
Much care was bestowed on irrigation. 
Scarcity of water was supplemented by 
artificial means; provision was made against 
irregular bursts of mountain torrents by 
embanking and regulating the natural out- 
lets, while moist lands were channelled and 
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stagnaat waters drained. Water was dis> 
tributed everywhere by ditches and canals, 
under the supervision of State officials ; 
and laws of ancient date guarded against 
the unfair u^o of a water-course to a 
neighbour’s damage. 

The land was mainly cultivated by slaves 
and serfs, though field-labour was not 
deemed dishonoinrable to the freeman, ex- 
cept where law and custom forbade his 
engaging in any sort of handicraft, as at 
Sparta. In some countries, especially Ar- 
cadia, the old-world plan of every man till- 
ing his hold with his own hand remained in 
force to the latest times; and even eminent 
statesmen like Philopcemen would not give 
it up. Four kinds of grain were chiefly 
grown : wheat, barley, and two kinds of 
spelt, to all of which the climate allowed 
two sowings iu the year, beside millet, 
sesame, vai-ious leguminous plants, and 
several sorts of herbage for fodder. With 
no loss diligence was Greek husbandry ap- 
plied to gardening, especinlly to the cultiva- 
tion of the vine. This, whdo steadily pur- 
sued on the mainland, was developed to an 
extraordinary extent in the islands, most of 
which, owing to their mountainous character, 
did not afford their inhabitants sufficient 
arable soil. In olive-culture no })art of 
Greece competed with Attica, which also 
produced the best figs, the fruit most widely 
cultivated. Kitchen-gardening was prac- 
tised on the largest scale in Bieotia. Con- 
sidering the enormous consumption of 
flowers ill wreaths, the rearing of them, es- 
pecially of the rose, lily, narcissus, and violet, 
must have been a lucrative business, at 
least in the neighbourliood of great towns. 
Meadow-farming was of next to no im])ort- 
ance, few districts having a soil adapted for 
it, and such meadows as there were being 
used for pasture rather than haymaking. 

(2) In Italy. In Italy also tho existence 
of the community was regarded as ba.sed 
upon agriculture. This is proved by the 
practice of marking the site of the future 
walls of a new town by a furrow drawn 
with the plough. At Rome especially, the 
body of irremovable peasantry long formed 
the core of the commonwealth. In political 
life ^he free peasant was the only factor 
held in account, and accordingly in war the 
object was to increase the number of free 
peasants by planting them out on as much 
of borderland as could be wrested from tlie 
enemy. In early times agriculture was 
thought the only respectable calling in 
which a Roman citizen could engage ; and 


manual labour on the land was held in un- 
qualified esteem and as bringing no disgrace 
even upon jjersons in high place. 

Husbandry .was mainJ^’ directed to the 
raising of grain, the ordinary cereal being 
at first spelt, till, in the 6tli century B.c., 
wheat began to take a jilace beside it. They 
also cultivated barley, millet, and leguminous 
plants, as well as turnips, greens, and herbs 
for fodder*. On irrigation and drainage the 
Italians bestow'ed much pains. They had no 
lack of grass-lands, either for pasture or 
haymaking ; and from an early time these 
were artificially watered. The cultivation of 
the vine and olive extended as that of grains 
declined (see below); so did the growth 
of orchard-fruit, which, under tho late 
Republic and the early Empire, received 
a vast expansion both from the improve- 
ment of native kinds and the introduction 
and naturalization of many foreign fruits. 
In earlier times the prime favourite among 
fruit trees had been, as in Greece, the 
nutritious fig. Agriculture proper was 
ruined by the acquisition of the first extra- 
Italian possessions, Sicily and Sardinia ; for 
tho corn supplied by the provincials as tri- 
bute in kind began to bo used, not only in 
provisioning the armies, but in feeding the 
urban population. (<SVc Annona.) As the 
State, to humour tlio rabble of Rome, sold 
this corn at tlie lowest ]) 08 sib]e prices, 
sometimes even below its value, the growth 
of cereals ceased to be profitable ; farmers 
kept it down to a minimum, and took to 
cattle-breeding or raising wine and oil. 
These branches of industry not only flou- 
rished in the face of comj)otition, but with 
judicious management were highly remu- 
nerative. The death-blow was given to the 
Italian peasantry by tho increasing employ- 
ment of slaves and tho absorption of small 
farms in large estates {sre Latifundium). 
On those, besides tho growth of wine, oil, 
and fruit, the breeding of birds, game, and 
cattle was carried on, as well as woodcraft, 
and sjtecial industries, pottery, charcoal- 
burning, and others. 

I Farming imphmumts, in addition to the 
plough usually drawn by oxen, which 
was much the same among Greeks and 
Romans, and always very imjxjrfect, in- 
cluded a great variety of spades, hoc.s, and 
mattocks, and among Romans the harrow, 
the use of which among the Greeks is 
doubted. The season for sowing all cereals 
was usually autumn. At harvest the stalks 
were cut with the sickle about half-way 
down, and the rest loft standing as stubble. 
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to tio cither burnt or utilized for manure. 
The process of threshing {q.v.) was very 
defective. (For nncieiit works on hus- 
bandry, sec Geoponic:!.) 

Agrimensores. The Latin name for land- 
surveyors, otherwise called gromcUici^ from 
grfmid, their measuring instrument. This 
consisted of two dioptric rods crossing each 
other at right angles and fastened on an 
iron stand so as to turn horizontally; on 
the four arms stood four upright cUajdiuv^ 
with threads stretched across the holes, and 
in taking observations the threads of two 
opposite dioptrev. had to cover each other. 
The measuring was done on tlie same ])rin- 
ciple as the marking-out of a tc^nplnm by 
the Augurs viz. by drawing in the 

centre of the ])ieco of land two lines inter- 
secting at right angles, one from north to 
south {mrdo maxlmns)^ tlie other from 
east to Avest {deeumdnus viaxhuus ) ; tho 
fui'ther division of the ground was effected 
by })arallcls to these lines (Urntfes). It 
was not until the imperial period that land- 
surveying became a separate })rofession. 
Then surveyors were })rej)ared in special 
schools and appointed by tho State, both 
for quarter-master’s duty in cam]) and for 
measurements under Govorninent; they 
decided as judges in fixing boundaries, 
and were consulted as s])ccialists in dis- 
])utes affecting land. Thus a literature 
arose, half matliomatical, half legal, the 
remains of which extend over tho hi'st six 
centuries A.D. Tho earliest of these gro~ 
inatici, or writers oii land-moasurement, is 
Erontinus (q-v.)^ from whose work, Avritten 
from 81-9C) a.d., and dealing more Avith the 
legal side of the subject, extracts are pre- 
served in the commentary of Aggenus 
Urbicus. Hyginus, Balbus, and probably 
Sfciilus Flaccus, flourished in tho time of 
Trajan; later still, Nipsus, Inuocentius, and 
Aggonus. 

Agrippa {Marcus VipsCmiiis). Born b.c. 
6b, died ii.c. 12. He was the friend, son-in- 
law, general, and minister of Augustus. He 
Avas also a speaker and Avritor of some re- 
pute. Under his supervision was carried 
out the great survey of the Roman empire 
which Csesar had begun in 44 b.c. With 
the help of the materials thus obtained he 
constructed a circular Map of the World. 
About B.c. 7, Augustus had it engraved on a 
large scale in marble, and set up for public 
use in the colonnade built by Agrippa’s 
sister Polla (portlcus Pollai), It maybe 
regarded as the source and model of all 
succeeding aids to geography, especially 


the Itineraries (q.v.) and the Peutinger 
Table. A book on the results of the sur- 
vey, Avhich Agrijipa had begun writing, 



Avas conliimed and published, by order of 
Augustus, under tlio title of Chorogrdplda. 

Agyieus. A title of A])ollo {q.v.) as god 
of streets and liighways. 

Aias (Lat. Aiax). (1) Son of theLocrian 
king Oileiis, liciicc called the Locrian or 
Lesser Aias in contrast to the Tclamonian. 
In forty ships he led th(3 Locrians to Troy, 
where, notAvithstanding his small stature 
and light equipment, ho distinguished liiiri- 
sell’ beside his gigantic namesake, es])ecia]ly 
in tho battle by tho sliijis and that over the 
body of Patroclus. He Avas renowned for 
hurling the spear, and ns the SAviftost 
runner next to Aclnllcs. On liis voyage home, 
to appease tho anger of Athena, he sulfered 
sliijiAvreck on the Gyra'un rocks off the 
island of Mjfconos or (according to another 
story) on the southernmost point of Eubma. 
Poseidon indeed rescued him on the rocks ; 
but AV'hen he boasted of having escaped 
against the Avill of the gods, tho soa-king 
Avith his trident smote off the rock on AAdiich 
ho sat, and he sank in the Avaves. Later 
accounts say that the goddess’s anger fell 
u])on him because, at the taking of Troy, 
Avhen Cassandra had taken refuge at her 
altar and embraced her image, he tore her 
aAvay by force, so that the statue fell 
Though Agamemnon took the maiden from 
him, the Greeks left the outrage on the 
goddess unpunished, and on their Avay home 
vsho Avreaked her Avrath on the whole fleet. 
He, like other heroes, was said to be still 
living with Achilles in tho island of Leuce. 
The Locrians worshipped him as a hero, 
and always left a vacant place for him in 
the line of battle. 

(2) Son of T6lam6n of Salamis, and half- 
brother of Teucer; called the Great Aias, 
because he stood head and shoulders higher 
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than the other Greek herooH. He brinj^s 
twelve ships to Troy, where he proves him- 
self second only to Achilles in strength and 
bravery; and while that liero holds aloof 
iroin the fight, he is the mainstay of the 
Achfeans, esi)ecially when the Trojans have 
taken their camp by storm and are pushing 
the battle to their ships. In the struggle 
over the corpse of Patroclus, he and liis 
namesake the son of 0 ileus cover Menolruis 
and MerTunes while they carry olf tlndr 
fallen comrade. When ^jdietis olfered the 
arms and armour of Achilles as a ])rizo for 
the w'orthiest, they wein adjudged, not to 
Aias, but to his only competitor Odysseus. 
Trojan captives bore witness that tin*, 
cunning of Odysseus had done them more, 
harm than the valour of Achilles. Aias 
tlicreupon, according to the post-Homeric 
legend, killed hims(df in anger, a feeling In*, 
still cherished against Odysseus ev<'n in the 
lower world. The later legend relates that 
ho \,as driven mad by the slight, mistook 
the flocks in the camp for his adversaries, 
and slaughtered tlu'in, and ou coming to Ids 
senses again, felt so mortified that he iell 
on his sword, the gift of liecd.or aider the 
duel betweeii tliem. Out of his blood s])rang 
the purple lily, on \\h)se petals could bo 
traced the first lett(MS ol' his name, A/, At, 
Ilis monument stood on the lihadean pro- 
montory, where he had eneam})ed before 
Troy, and upon which the wave's wa.shed 
the coveted arms of Achillc'.s after the ship- 
wreck of Odysseus. As the national hero of 
Salamis, he had a temple and statue there, 
and a yearly festival, the Aiantvut ; and he 
was worshipped at Athens, whore the tribe 
Aiantis was naiiK'.d after him. Ho too was 
supposed to linger with AcJdllea in the 
island of Lcuce. By Teemessa, daughter 
of the Phrygian king Teutliiiis, whom ho 
had captured in one of the raids from before 
Troy, he had a son Eurysaces, who is .said 
to have removed from Salamis to Attica 
w'ith his son or brother Pliiheus, and founded 
flourishing families, which produced many 
famous men, for instance Miltfades, Cimori, 
Alcibiades, and the historian Thucydides. 
Aides {A'ldonais). S(’c Hades. 

Ajax. Svi ' Aias. 

Al». The Latin name for (1) a wing in 
the line of battle. Till the extension of the 
citizenship to the Italian allies, the wings 
consisted of their contingents, viz. 10,000 
foot and 1,800 horse to every consular 
army of two legions. Thus dl-a came to 
mean the allied contingent that composed 
a wing {see Cohort aiul Legion). But it 


meant more especially, in contrast to the 
cohorts that made up the infantry of the 
allies, the cavalry. of the contingent, viz. 
oil an average 81X.) men (5 of 00 

each). During the imperial period, when 
all the cavalry was raised in the provinces, 
the name of ala was given to a cavalry 
division of 500 or else 1,0(M) men, the one 
divided into lb, the other into 24 tiintuv. 
-The aUn' were coiumnnJed by praferti 
equlfiini. 

(2) A back room in a Roman house, iSee 
House, 

Alah as t r 6 n. >SV v , ss e i .s. 

Alastor. Tiu*- Griu-k t('riii lor an aveng- 
ing daunon, who dogs the footsteps of 
criminals, visiting tlie sins of fatlu'j’s on 
their offspring. 

Album. Tlie Latin word for a board 
chalked or ])riiuti’d white?, on v Inch mattei's 
of piiblh; interest* wore notified in black 
writing. In this way wore pnblislied the 
yearly records of the ])ontifex(Kee Annai.es ), 
the edicts of ])r}ntors (y.v.), tin? roil of 
senators, the li.sts of jurors, eie,. 

Alcaeus ((b’. Alkaius). A famous lyii-' 
poet of Mytllene in Lesbos, an elder con- 
U'.mporary of Sapjiho. Towards the end of 
the 7th contni-y n.u., as tin? scion of a noble 
house, ho headed the aristoeratic ])arty in 
their contests with tln^ tyrants of hisuativo 
town, Myrsllu.s, Melanclirfis, and others. 
Banished from home, ho went on romantic 
(?x])editionH as far as Egy})t. When the 
tyrants were \m\ down, and his former 
comrade, the wise Pittfic.UH, wuis called by 
the people to rule tin? State, ho took uj) 
arms against him also as a tyrant in dis- 
guise; but att<?mpting to force his return 
home, ho fell into the power of his oppo- 
nent, who generously forgave him. Of his 
farther life nothing is known. His poems 
in the jEoHc diah'ct, arranged in ten books 
by the Alexandrians, consisted of hymns, 
political songs (which formed the bulk of 
the collection), drinking songs, and love 
songs, of which we have? but a few miser- 
able fragments. In the opinion of the? 
ancients, his poems wore well constructed 
while their tone tallied with the lofty pa.s- 
sion and manly vigour of his character. 
The alcaic strophe, so much used by his 
admirer and not unworthy imitator, Horace, 
is named after him. [For a relief repre- 
senting Alcaeus and Sappho, see SArriio.] 

Alc&mSiies (Gr. Alkdyrtf'iiC's). A Greek 
artist of Athens or Lemnos, and a pupil of 
Phidias, who flourished towards the end of 
the 5th century b.c. Following his master’s 
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ideal tendency, he devoted himself mainly 
to religious subjects, working like him in 
various materials, gold and ivory, bronze 
and marble. His statue of the winner 
in the Pentathlon was stamped as classic 
by the epithet of EnkrlnOnienos^ as the 
JJoryplidrds of Polyclitus was by that of 
KanOn. About 43b B.C. he was employed 
with Phidias in decorating the temple of 
Zeus at 01ymj)ia. The marble groups of 
the battle of Centaurs and L&plthse in its 
western pediment are his work. Of these 
considerable remains have been brought to 
light by the recent German excavations. 
{See Olympian Games, fig. 2.) 

Alcathdiis (Qr. Alkdihoos). The son of 
Pelops and Hippodameia. He slew the 
lion of Cithseroii, which had torn to pieces 
Euippus, the son of MSgareus. Thus he 
won the daughter of Mogareus, Eu®chma, 
and the sovereignty of Megilra. With 
Apollo for his friend and helper, ho rebuilt 
the city walls, and reared one of the two 
castles, Alcathoe, with temples to Artemis 
and Apollo. A singing stone in the castle 
was shown as the one on which the god laid 
down his l 3 ^re when at work. Alcathous’ 
eldest son, Ischepolis, fell in the Cal 3 ^doninn 
hunt; the second, Callip6lis, running in with 
the news to his father when sacrificing to 
Apollo, scattered the altar fire, and Alcathous 
struck him dead with a firebrand for the 
supposed sacrilege. By his daughters Auto- 
medusa and Periboca, the wive.s of Iphiclos 
and Tfilamon, he was grandfather to lolfiiis 
and Aias (Ajax). 

Alcestis (Gr. AJkPatis). Daughter of 
Pelias, renowned for her tender love for 
her husband Admetus, and her voluntary 
death on his behalf. {See Admetus.) 

Alcldtoas (Gr. AlkidamcJm). A Greek 
rhetorician of Elsea in .EOlis, pupil and 
successor of Gorgias, a contemporary and 
opponent of Isocriites. T\yo declamation'^, 
bearing his name, have come down to us, 
one an imaginary indictment of Palamedes 
by Odysseus, the other a speech on the 
Sophists ; but the latter only can with any 
probability be attributed to him. It is a 
cleverl}’' W’ritten argument, intended to 
show that the culmination of rhetorical 
training consists in the power of speaking 
extempore on any subject from mere notes 
of the arrangement; not the practice of 
carefully writing out speeches, and then 
learning them by heart for public delivery. 

Alcldes (Gr. Alkldds), A surname of 

rTSl'iSplSQ f ti ^ 

Alcln6il8^’(Gr. AlklndOs). King of the 


Phfeacians {q.v.), with whom Odysseus, and 
in later legend Jason and Medea, find shelter 
and aid. (See Odysseus and Argonauts.) 

Alclphron (Gr. AlkiphrOn). A Greek 
rhetorician of the 2nd century A.D., author 
of a collection of 118 fictitious Letters in 
three books. These, written in tolerably pui e 
style and tasteful form, profess to be from 
sailors, peasants, parasites, and hetfvrcp. 
They are sketches of character, ingeniously 
conceived and carried out, which give us a 
vivid picture of the then state of culture, 
especially at Athena ; the letters from 
heta ra^ are particularly interesting, as their 
plots are taken from the New Attic Comedy, 
especial^ the lost plays of Menander. 

Alcmaeon (Gr. Alknia ion), of Argos. Son 
of Amphiaraus (q.v.) and Eriphyle. As his 
father, in departing on the expedition of 
the Seven against Thebes, has bound him 
and his brother AmphllSchus, then mere 
bo 3 ^s, to avenge him on their faithless 
mother, Alcmseon refuses to take pa.t in 
the second expedition, tliat of the Epigoni 
(q.v.), till he has first fulfilled that filial 
duty ; nevertheless his mother, bribed by 
Thersander with the garment of Har- 
inbnia, persuades him to go. The real 
leader at the siege of Thebes, he slays the 
Theban king, La5drimas, and is the first to 
enter the conquered city. On returning ' 
home, he, at the bidding of the Delphian 
Apollo, avenges his father by slaying his 
mother, with, or according to some accounts, 
without, his brother’s help ; but immediatel 3 ', 
like Orestes, he is set upon by the Erinyes, 
and wanders distracted, seeking purification 
and a new home. Phegeus, of the Arcadian 
Psbphis, half purifies him of his guilt, and 
gives him his daughter ArsTnSe or Alphe- 
siboea to wife, to whom he presents the 
jewelat of Harmonia, which he has brought 
from Argos. But soon the crops fail in the 
land, and he falls into his distemper again, 
till, after many wanderings, he arrives at 
the mouth of the Acheloiis, and there, in an 
island that has floated up, he finds the 
country promised by the god, which had 
not existed at the time of his dying mother's 
curse, and so he is completely cured. He 
marries Achelous’ daughter, (^allirrhOb, by 
whom he has two sons, Acarnan an^i Am- 
ph6tSrus. Unable to withstand his wife’s 
entreaties that she may have Uarmonia's 
necklace and robe, he goes to Phegeus 
in Arcadia, and begs those treasures of 
him, pretending that he will dedicate them 
at Delphi for the perfect healing of his 
madnescs. He obtains them; but Phegeus, 
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on learning the truth, sets his sons to way- 
lay him on his road, and rob him of his 
treasure and his life ; and then Alcmaeon’s 
two sons avenge their father’s death on 
these murderers. Alcmaeon, like his father, 
received divine honours after death ; he had 
a sanctuary at Thebes, and at Psophis a 
consecrated tomb. 

Aleman (Gr. Alk'niCin). The founder of 
Dorian lyric poetry, a Lydian of Sarde.s. Ho 
came to Sparta in his youth as a slave, was 
sot free, and seems even to have received 
the citizenship ; he flourished in the latter 
half of the 7tli century b.c. Ho abandoned 
the old nSmic or dithyrambic poetry, writ- 
ten in hexameters, and com])osod in various 
metres Hymns, Pseans, Prosodia, Parthenia, 
ScOlia, and Erotics, the last of which he 
was supj) 08 Cd to have invented . His dialect 
was the Doric, softened by Epic and Aeolic 
forms. Of Jiis six books of })oems a few 
fragments only are preserved ; one, a rather 
long one, was found in Egypt. 

Alcmene (Gr. Alk'niCmi'). Daughter of 
ElectryOn, wife of Amphitryon (g.v.), mother 
of Her&cles by Zeus. On her connexion with 
Rhadainanthj'-s, .see Rhadamanthys. After 
her son’s translation to the gods she fled 
from the face of Eurystheus to Athens, but 
went back to Thebes, and died there at a 
groat age. She was worshipped at Thebes, 
and had an altar in the temple of Heracles 
at Athens. 

Alcydne (Gr. Alkijonil). (1) Daughter of 
Alolus, wife of Ceyx {q^v. 2). — (2) One of 
the Pleiades. 

AkyCneus {Q(V.Alky67icvii). Son of Ura- 
nus and Gu^a, the eldest and mightiest of 
the giants, who could not be overtaken by 
death in his own birthplace. Hence, in 
the war with the giants, Heracles had to 
drag him away from Pallene before he 
could kill him with his arrows. Legend 
also tells of a giant Alcyoneus who stole 
the oxen of Heli6s from the island of 
Erytheia, and as Heracles was crossing 
the Thracian isthmus of Pallene, crushed 
twelve of his wagons and twenty-five men 
with a huge piece of rock, which was 
shown on tho spot. When he hurled it 
at Heracles himself, tho hero struck it 
back, with his club, and killed Alcyoneus 
with the same blow. 

Aldobrandini Marriage. /S’cc Painting. 

Alecto. One of the CHeek goddesses of 
vengeance. {See Erinyes.) 

Alexander (Gr. Alexandre^) . (1) See 

Paris. 

(2) Alexander jEi6Lu8 (the Altolian) of 


! Pleuron in jEtolia, lived about 280 b.G. at 
[ Alexandria, being employed by Ptolemy in 
arranging the tragedies and satyric dramas 
in the Library. He was afterwards at the 
court of AntlgOnus Gonatas in Macedonia, 
As a writer of tragedies he was reckoned 
one of the so-called Pleiad. He also tried 
his hand at short epics, at epigrams, elegies, 
and the like, of which some graceful frag- 
ments ar,e preserved. 

(3) A Greek rhetorician of tho 2nd cen- 
tury A.D., son of tho rhetorician Nuinenlus. 
Ho composed a work on figures of speech, 
of which one extract and a free Latin ver- 
sion by Aquila Romanus have survived. 

(4) Alexander of Ajdirodlsias in Oaria, 
about 2()0 a.L)., called ExiJgiteH for his 
services in ex))Ounding the doctrine of 
Aristotle, wrote valuable commentaries on 
several Aristotelian treatises f especially 
the Metaphysics) a^ well as original works 
on Fate and Free-will, on the Soul, and 
others. 

(5) Alexander of TvallPH in Lydia, a 
Greek physician, lived in tho bth century 
a.d. at Rome, and made a caretul collection 
from older writers on therapeutics, in 
twelve books. 

Alexandra. See Cassandra. 

Alexandrian Period. See Literatuiie. 

Alexlk&kds ( = 1 . warding ofi' evil). An epi- 
thet of Apollo and Heriicles. 

Alexis. Alexis and Antlphrmes were the 
most prolific and important writers of tho 
Middle Attic Comedy. Alexis was born at 
Thnrii, u.o. 392. Ho attained the uge of 
lOG, writing to the last, and is said to liave 
died on tho stage with the crown on his 
head. Ho was tho requited author of 245 
plays, of whicli numerous extracts are 
still extant, showing considerable wit and 
elegance of language. He was uncle to 
the poet Menander. 

Aliment&rli. Tho Latin name, during 
the imperial period, for children of needy 
but free-born parents, who, out of tho in- 
terest of funds invested for tho purpose, 
received monthly contributions to their sup- 
port in goods or money up to a certain age 
(fixed in tho case of boys at eighteen, in that 
of girls at fourteen). This scheme, the object 
of which was to encourage people to marry, 
and so to check the alarming decrease of the 
free population, was started by the Emperor 
Nerva (A.D.9G-98), and extended by Trajan 
to tho wdiole of Italy. Succeeding emperors 
also, down to Alexander Severus (222-235), 
founded such bursaries; and private citizens 
in Italy and the provinces, as, for instance 
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the younger Pliny, vied with them in their 
liberality. 

AloS-das or Ah'ildoi. ,Sons of Poseidon 
by Iphimgdeia, the wife of Aloous, sou of 
Caiiiice {mr jEoIos^ 1) and Poseidon; their 
names were Eptiiaftvn and Of us. They 
grew every year an ell in breadth and a 
lathom in length, so that in nine years’ time 
they were thirty-six feet broad and fifty- 
four feet high. Their strength \vas such 
that they (diained up the god Ares and kept 
him in a brazen cask for thirteen mouths, 
till their stepmother Eribcna betrayed his 
whereabouts to Hermes, who came by 
st(*.nltli and dragged his disabled brother 
out of durance. They threatened to storm 
heaven itself by piling Ossa on Olympus 
and PeliOn on Ossa, andwouhl liavo done it, 
says Homer, liad not Apollo slain them with 
his arrows ere their beards were grown. 
The later legend represents Epliialtes as in 
love with Hera, and Otus with Artemis. 
Another myth represents Artemis as slaying 
them by craft in the island of Naxos. She 
runs between them in the form of a hind ; 
they hurl their s})ears, and wound each other 
fatally. In the later legend they exj)iate 
their sins in the lower world by Inuiig bound 
with snakes to a ])iilar, back to back, wdiilo 
they are incessantly toriiionted by the 
screeching of an owl. On the other hand, 
they were worshi])i)ed as heroes in Naxos, 
and in the Bceotian Ascra were regarded as 
founders of tlu^ (dty and of the worship of 
the Muses on IMount HrdTcdn 

Al6pe. Daughter of Ckircyon ol Eleusis, 
and, by Poseidon, mother of Hippothddn 
iq.v .) ; after whoso birth her father was 
going to kill her, but the god changed her 
into a fountain, 

Alpheus. JS('c Ahktiiusa. 

AlphSsIbflBa (or Arsinor). Daughter of 
Phegens and first wife of Alcma^ou, whom, 
though unfaithful, she continued to love, 
and was angry with her brothers for killing 
him. Her brothers shut her uj) in a box, 
and brought her to Agaia'mor, king of 
Teg^a, protending that she liad killed her 
husband. Here she came b}^ her end, 
having compassed her brothers’ death by 
the hand of Alcmmoii’s sons. 

Altar. Originally a simple elevation 
above the ground, made of earth, field- 
stones, or turf; and such altars continued 
to be used in the country parts of Italy. But 
altars for constant use, especially in temple 
service, were, as a rule, of stone, though 
in exceptional cases they might be made of 
other materials. Thus, several in Greece 


were built out of the ashes of burnt-offer- 
ings, as that of Eeus at Olympia. One at 
Delos was made of goats’ horns. Their 
shape was very various, the ibur-cornoied 
being the commonest, 
and the round less 
usual. A temple 
usually had two 
altars: the one used 
for bloodless ofibr- 
iiigs standing before 
the deity’s imago in 
the cclla, and the 
other for burnt-offer- 
itigs, o])])osite the 
door in front of the 
tempi 0. The latter 
was generally a high *k(»man ix.mksiic ai/iv.u 
. . 1- (berliu Muaeiim.) 

altar, slaiuhng on a 

j)kitform which is cut into steps. Being an 
integral part of tlie whole set of bnildiiig.s, 
its shn])e and size were regulated by their 
pro|)ortions. Soiiit* few of these high al^ar.s 
were of eiioiinous dimensions; the one at 



Ol3'm])ia liad a ])latform measuring more 
than feet round, while the altar itself, 
which wais nseemdod by stejis, was nearly 
25 feet high. In Italy as well as (Ireece, 
bt'side the altars attached to temples, there 
w'as a vast number in streets and squares, 
in the courts of houses {see c-ut), in ojien 
Helds, in sacred groves, and other precincts 
consecrated to the gods. Some altars, like 
sometompk>,s, werech'dicated to more than one 
(h'ity; wm even hear of altars dedicated to all 
the gods. On altars to heroes, sec Heroes. 

Althaea. Daughter of Thostius, wife of 
QCueus, king of Crilydon, mother of Tj^de us, 
Meleager (q.v.), and Deianeira. 

Altis. The sacred grove near Ol^mipia 
(q.v.)j ill which the Olyunpic Games were 
celebrated, {S<t OLyMPiA.) 

Amalthea (Gr. AmaWieia). A figure in 
Greek mydliology. The name was sometimes 
aiiplied to a (foaf^ Avhich suckled tlio new-born 
Zeus in Crete, while bees brought him honey, 
and wdiich was therefore set among the stars 
by her nursling : sometimes to a uymph 
who was supjiosed to jiossess a miraculous 
horn, a symibol of ])lcnty, and whose descent 
W'as various^ given. According to one 
version she is the daughter of the Cretan 
king Molisseus, and brings up the infant 
god on the milk of a goat, while her sister 
Melissa (a bee) offers him honey. The horn 
of the goat is given to her by Zeus, wnth 
the promise that she shall always find in 
it whatever she wishes. From her the 


cornucopia passed into the possession of 
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the river-god Acheloiis, who w’as glad to 
exchange it for his own horn, which i 
Heracles had broken off. It is also an | 
attribute of Dionysus, of Plutns, and other 
gods of earthly felicity. 

Amazons ((fr. A}U(l20nvs ^ “ brcastless ”). 

A mythical nation of women-warriors, whoso 
head(iuarterB are placed by early Greek 
legend in Tliemiscyra, on tho Th(‘rmud6n, 
on the southern shore of tho Eiixine. In 
later accounts they also appear on tho 
Caucasus and on the Don, where the 
nation called SauromuUe was supposed to 
have sprung from their union with the 
Scythians. They suffered no men among 
them ; the sons born of their intercourse 
with neighbouring nations they (dtln'r killed 
or sent back to their fathers ; tho girls they 

brought up to bo 

warriors, burning ^ 

tho right brcnist off* \ 

for the bettor \ \ 

handling of tho \ T 

bow. Tlioir chi(‘f \ 

deities were said \ I 

to he Ares and the I V \'\ \ 

Tauriaii Artemis. bV7/'''V\^ 1 

Even in Homer i ] 

they are repre- /L \ 

sonted as making 

long marches into 

Asiatic territory; Ifjjr' ’w/ 1 1'' '■ 1 

an army of them 

invading Lycia is I|k%f&'h' ' f, 

cut to pieces by iJi 

B 0 1 1 6 r 5 p h 0 11 ; Imiiy ( 

Priam, then in liis 
youth, hastens to \ j 

help tlie Phrygians ' (A } ' 1 

against them. \\l 

They gained a firm \ \ / 

footing in Greelc \ 1 J 

song and story \ 

through Arctlnus 

of Miletus, in | ' I 

wdioso ])oeni tlieir i JI ] 

aueen Pent lie- 

siloia, daughter of poi.ychtus. 

Ares, as Priam s 

ally, presses hard on the Greeks, till she 
is slain by Achilles. After that they be- 
came, a favourite subject with poets and 


other version, beaten in a great battle. 
Grave-mounds supposed to cover the bones 
of Amazons were shown near Megrira, and 
in Eubma and Thessal}’. In works of art 
the Amazons were represented as martial 
maids, though always with two hieasts, 
and usually on horseback; sometimes in 
Scythian dross fa tight fur tunic, with a 
cloak of many folils over it, and a kind 
of Phrygian cap\ sometimes inGiecian(a 
Dorian tunic tucked up and tho right slmul- 
der bare), arme<l with a iialf-moon shi(dd, 
two-edged axe, spear, bow, and quiver, etc. 
The most famous ^tatues of tlieni in an- 
tiquity w^ere those by Phidias, Polyclitus, 
and Cresllas, to one or other of which, ns 
types, existing s])eciinens are tract'.'ihle. 
(AV’c cut.) Among tlie surviving sculptui-es 
representing an Amazonian contest should 
be especially mentioned the reliefs from 
the frieze of A])ollb’s temjile at Hassa^ in 
Arcadia (in the British Mus(*nni, London). 

Ambarvalia. Tho Italian testival of hh-ss* 
ing the li<‘]ds, whicli was ke])t at Rome on 
May ‘ihth. Tho country jteojilo walked in 
solemn jirocession three times round thfu'r 
hi* Ids in tho wake of the sif-orf-faitrAlfa, 
i.o. a hog, ram, and hull, wliich were sacri- 
fic('d after a ])rayoi- originally addreassed 
to Iffar.s, afterwards usually to Geres and 
otlier deities of agriculture, that tho fiuits 
of the tields might thrive. Coinji. AnvAli 
BnoTfiKus. 

Ambitus (lit., a going round) meant at 
Rom(>s the candidature foj* a ])nl)li(‘ oflice, 
because going round among th(»- citizens was 
originally tho principal monns of wiiming 
their favour. When unlawful means Ix-gan 
to 1)0 used, and bribery in every form was 
organized into a system, the word came to 
mean o))taining of office by illegal means. 
To check the growing evil, laws were 
passed at an early jtcriod, and from time 
to time made more severe. Tlic ])(‘naltics, 
wdiich ranged at 'lifferent times from tines 
and iiiadmi.'^sihility to office to halJi^}lIn(mt 
for ten years and even for life, jtroduced 
no lasting effect. At last a sj)ecial stand- 
ing criminal court was establi^'lied tor 
trying sncli cases, till under the Empire 
recourse w’as had to a radical change in 
tho mode of election. 


artists, and a new crop of fable sprang up; j Ambrdsia. Anything that confers or 
Herficles wars against them, to win the j preserves immortality: (1) the food of the 
girdle of their queen, Hippdlyte; Theseus | gods (as nectar was the.'r drink), whicli 
carries off her sister AntlOpe, they in . doves, according to Homer, bring daily to 
revenge burst into Attica, encamp on tho | Zeus from the far west : (2) tlie anointing oil 
Areopagus of Athens, and are pacified by of the gods, which jireserves even dead men 
Antiope’s mediation, or, according to an- j from decay : (3) the food of the gods’ horses. 
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Amburbium. The Latin name for a 
solemn procession of the people, with the 
various orders of priesthood led by the 
pontifex three times round the boundaries 
of Borne. It was only resorted to at a 
time of great distress, and the animals 
destined to make atonement, viz, a hog, a 
ram, and a bull (the so called sitdvetaurllia^ 
see Ambarvalia), were sacrificed with 
special prayers outside the city. • 

Ameipsias. A Greek poet of the old 
comedy, contemporary with Arist6ph3,nes, 
whom ho twice overcame. Of his plays 
only slight fragments remain, 

Ammianiis Marcellinus. The last Boman 
historian of any importance, born at Antioch, 
in Syria, about 360 a.d., of noble Grecian 
descent. After receiving a careful educa- 
tion, he early entered military service, and 
fouglit under Julian against the Alemaimi 
and Persians. In the evening of his days 
he retired to Borne, and about 31K) began 
his Latin history of the emperors (liemm 
GeMruin Lihri\ from Nerva, a.d. 96, to 
the death of Valons, in thirty-one books. 
Of these there only remain books xiv.-xxxi., 
including the period from 353 to 378 a.d., 
wdiich he relates for the most part as an 
eye-witness. As his work may bo regarded 
as a continuation of Tacitus, he seems, on 
the whole, to have taken that writer for 
his model. Ho resembles Tacitus in judg- 
ment, political acuteness, and love of truth. 
A heathen himself, he is nevertheless fair 
to the Christians. But he is far inferior 
in literary culture, though he loves to dis- 
play his knowledge, especially in describing 
nations and countries. Latin was a foreign 
language to him ; hence a crudeness and 
clumsiness of exjjn'osvsion, which is made 
even more repellent by affectation, bom- 
bast, and bewildering ornamental imagery. 

Ammon (or llmnmon / Egyptian Aiinm, 
the hidden or veiled one). A god native 
to Libya and Upper Egypt. He was re- 
presented sometimes in the shai)e of a ram 
with enormous curving horns, sometimes in 
that of a ram-headed man, sometimes as a 
perfect man standing up or sitting on a 
throne. On his head was the royal em- 
blems, with two high feathers standing up, 
the symbols of sovereignty over the upper 
and under worlds ; in his hands were the 
scejdre and the sign of life. In works of 
art his figure is coloured blue. Beside him 
stands the goddess Muth (the “mother,” 
the “queen of darkness,” as the inscriptions 
call her), wearing the crown of Upper Egypt 
or the vulture-skin {see cut). His chief 


temple, with a far-famed oracle, stood in 
an oasis of the Libyan desert, twelve days’ 
journey from Memphis. Between this 
oracle and that of Zeus at Dodona a con- 
nexion is said to have existed from very 
ancient times, so that the Greeks early 
identified the Egyptian god with their own 
Zeus, as the Bomans did afterwards with 
their Jupiter; and his worship found an 
entrance at several places in Greece, at 
Sparta, Thebes, and also Athens, whence 
festal embassies were regularly sent to the 
Libyan sanctuary {see Theoria). When 
the oracle was consulted by visitors, the 
god’s symbol, made of emerald and other 
stones, was carried round by women and 
girls, to the sound of hymns, on a golden 
ship hung round with votive cups of silver. 

I His replies were given in trenmlons shocks 
communicated to the bearers, which wero 
interpreted by a priest. 



Amor. The god of love. See Eros. 

Amp61ius {Lucius). A E,omaii writer not 
earlier than the 2nd century a.d. He was 
the author of a notebook, Liber MemorL 
alisj which contains a scanty collection of 
astronomical, geographical, and historical 
jottings. Paltry as the book is, a state- 
ment in its chapter on the wonders of the 
world has mainly led to the discovery (in 
1878) of the magnificent sculptures of Per- 
g&mum, now at Berlin. 

Amphl&raiis, of Argos, the son of Ol'cles 
and Hypermnestra, great-grandson of the 
seer, Mfilampus. In Homer he is a favourite 
of Zeus and Apollo, alike distinguished as 
a seer and a hero, who takes part in tho 
Calydonian boar-hunt, in the voyage of the 
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Argonauts, and the expedition of the Seven 
against Thebes. Eeconciled to Adrastus 
after a quarrel, and wedded to his sister 
Eriphjle, he agrees that any future difCer- 
ences between them shall be settled by lier. 
She, bribed by Polyneices with the fatal 
necklace of his ancestress Harmfinia, insists 
on her husband joining the war against 
Thebes, though he foresees that it will end 
fatally for him, and in departing charges 
his youthful sons Alcma^on and Amphi- 
l5chus {q.v.) to avenge his coming death. 
His wise warnings are unheeded by the 
other ])rinces ; his justice and jmudonce 
even bring him into open strife with the 
savage Tydeus ; yet in the fatal closing con- 
test he loyally avenges his death on the 
Theban Melanippus. In the flight, just as 
the spear of Periclymeims is descending 
on him, Zeus interposed to save the j)ious 
prophet and make him immortal by cleav- 
ing the earth open with his thunderbolt, 
and "bidding it swallow uj) Ani})hiaraiis, 
together with his trusty charioteer Baton, 
like himself a descendant of Melanijuis. 
Prom that time forth Amphiaraiis was w'or- 
shipped in vailoiis places as an oi’aculur 
god, especially at Ordpus on the frontier 
of Attica and Bceotia, where he had a 
temple and a famous oracle for the inter- 
pretation of dreams, and where games were 
celebrated in honour of him. 

Amphidrdmia. At Athens, a family fes- 
tival, at which newborn infants received 
religious consecration. See Education. 

Amphictyons (Gr. Amphikiyonis). This 
Greek word meant literally “ dwellers 
around,” but in a s])ecial sense wuas applied 
to populations which at stated times met at 
the same sanctuary to keep a festival in 
common, and to transact common business. 
The most famous and extensive union of 
the kind was that called jxtr excellence 
the Ampliictijonic League^ whose common 
sanctuaries w’cre the temple of Pythian 
Apollo at Delphi, and the temple of Demeter 
(^6res) at Antliela, near Pylm or Thermd- 
pyhe. After Pylai the assembly was named 
the Fylcran, even when it met at Delphi, 
and the deputies of the league pylagdree. 
The league was supposed to be very ancient, 
as old even as the name of Hellenes; for 
its founder was said to be AmphictyOn^ the 
son of Deucalion, and brother of Hellen, the 
common ancestor of all Hellenes. It included 
twelve populations : Malians, Phthians, 
uEnianSs or (Etoeans, D6l6pes, Magnetians, 
Perrhoebians, Thessalians, Locrians, Dorians, 
Phocians, Boeotians, and lonians, together 


I with the colonics of each. Though in later 
. times their extent and powder w’ere very 
unequal, yet in point of law they all had 
equal rights. . Beside protecting and pre- 
serving those two sanctuaries, and cele- 
brating from the year 58h n.c. onwards, the 
Pythian Games, the league was bound to 
mfiintain certain i)rinciple8 of international 
right, which forbade them, for instance, 
ever to ^destroy utterly any city of the 
league, or to cut off its water, even in time 
of war. To the assemblies, wdiich mot 
every spring and autumn, each nation sent 
two hienniinCnioneii ( — wardens of holy 
things') and several pi/layorw. The latter 
took j>art in the debates, hut only the 
former had the right of voting. When a 
nation included several states, these took 
by turns the privilege of sending deputies. 
But the stronger states, such as the Ionian 
Athens or the Dorian Sjinrta were ])rohah]y 
allowed to take their turn oftener than tlie 
rest, or even to send to every assembly. 
When violations of the sanctuaries nr of 
jiopular right took jdace, the assembly 
could inflict fines or even cxjiulsioii ; and 
a stale that woukl not submit to the punish- 
ment had a “ holy war ” declared against 
it. By such a war the Phocians were ex- 
pelled H.c. 84(), and their two votes given 
to the ]\l!icc<lonians ; but the expulsion of 
the former was withdrawn because of the 
glorious jiart they took in defending the 
Delphian temple when tlireatcned by the 
CJauls ill 278 n.c., and at the same time 
the Ailtolian commiinity which had already 
made its(df master of the sanctuary, was 
acknowledged as a new mombor of the 
league. In Bll ii.C. the number of members 
amounterl to seventeen, who nCA^ertheless 
had only twenty-four votes, seven having 
two votes each, the rest only one. Under 
the Roman rule, the league continued to 
exist ; but its action wns now limited to 
the care of the Del]»hian temple. It was re- 
organized by Augustus, who incorporated 
the Malians, Magnetians, ^nianes, and 
Pythians with the Thessalians, and sub- 
stituted for the extinct Dolopes the city 
of Nic6pr>liH in Acarnania, which he had 
founded after the battle of Actium. The 
last notice we find of the league is in the 
2rKl century A.i). 

Amphlldchus. Son of Amphiaraiis and 
1 Eripliyle, Alcrajedn’s brother. Ho wns a 
! seer, and according to some took part in 
the war of the Eplgilni and the murder of 
his mother. He was said to have founded 
the Amphilochian Argos (near Neokhori) in 
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Acarnania. Later legend represents him 
ay taking part in the Trojan War, and on 
the fall of Troy gorng to Cilicia with 
Mopsua iq.v.)^ and there fouijdirig a famous 
oracle at Mall us. At last the two killed 
each other while fighting for tho possession 
of it. 

Amphion and Zethns. The Eoeotian Dios- 
curi, twin sons of Antlope (q.if.) by Zeus, 
though the later legend makes Zethus a son 
of EpOpeus. Exposed on Mount Cithseron, 
they are found and brought u]) by a shep- 
herd ; when grown up, they recognise their 



mother, who has fled from imprhsonment at 
Thebes, where she has been ill-treated by 
Dirce, the wife of Lycus who governs 
Thebes as guardian to Laius. They avenge 
their mother by tying her tormentress to 
the horns of a bull, which dragvS her to 
death. They then cast her corpse into a 
spring near Thebes, which takes from her 
the name of Dirco. Seizing the sovereignty 
by slaying Lycus, or, according to another 
account, having it given up to them by 
Lycus at the bidding of Hermes, they 


fortify Thebes with walls and towers, be- 
cause (says Homer), despite their strength, 
they could no moro inhabit the wide town 
without a wall to defend it. Zethus brings 
up the stones with his strong arm, while 
Amphion, a harper of more than mortal 
skill, fits them together by the music of his 
lyre. Zethus marries Thebe, the daughter 
of Asopny, or, according to another account, 
Aedon, daughter of Pandareos (q-v.); Am- 
pliion is the luckless husband of Nibbo, and 
after seeing the ruin of his family, is said 
to have killed luinsclf, and to liave been 
been buried in one grave with his brother 
at Thebes. The punislnnent of Dirce is 
the subject of tho marble group by Apollo- 
nius and Taurisens, known as the luiniese 
Hull (now at Naple.s). (For cut, see Dikce, 
and comp. Sculpture.) 

[In tho Antiopc of Euripides, and else- 
where, the two brothers were sharply con- 
trasted with one another, Zctlms being the 
rudo and .strong and active liunt&inan, 

I Amjdiion the gentle and contemplative 
musician. This contrast is exemplified in 
works of art, es})e(nally in the lino relief 
in the Spada La lace. {See cut)]. 

Amphiprostylus. A tcni])le with nn open 
colonnade at each end. See Temules. 

AniphithalS,m6s. A l)cdroom iu a Greek 
dwelling-house. See H<iuse. 

Amphitlieatrfin. A circular theatre, i.c. 
a building iu which the sjtaco i’or s}>cctatora 
entirely surrounds that whore the spectacle 
is exhibited. These buildings, designed for 
combats of gladiators and wild beasts 
(venaftOues), were first erected in Italy, 
but in Campania sooner than at Home. 
Tho first known at Romo were temporary 
woollen structures, like that of Scriboiiiiis 
Curio, who in H.G. 50 made an amphitheatre 
out of two revolving theatres by joining 
them back to back, or that of Ctesar in 46. 
The first stone amjdiitheatre, erected by 
Statilius Taurus in B.C. 29, was burnt down 
in the fire of Nero, who tlien built a 
wooden one again. A second one of slope 
was begun l)y Vespasian, consecrated by 
Titus, A.D. 80, and finished by Doinitian 
(all three of the Flavian gens). The ruins 
of this Amphitheatrum Flavlum, which 
was 158 feet high, and accommodated 
87,000 spectators, are tho famous Colos- 
seum. In the provinces too the large 
towns had their amphitheatres, of which 
the best preserved are those of Verona 
and Capua in Italy, Arles and NSmes in 
France. Of this last our first two illustra- 
tions give tho elevation and the ground-plan 
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An amphitlieatro was usually an oval 
building, surrouiicliug an arena of like 
shape, which sometimes, as at Rome and 
Capua, was a plank llonr resting on deep 
umlcrground walls, the spaces underneath 
containing cages and machinciy for trans- 
formations. The exterior was formed of 
several arcades, one above the other, the 
lowest one admitting to a corridor, which 
ran round the building, and out of wliich 
staircases led up to the various rows of 
seats. In the Colosseum this first arcade 
is adorned with Doric, tlie second witli 
Ionic, the third with Corinthian “ engaged ” 
columns; the fourth is a wall decorated 
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Gr<nnid rian in four q tun ters. 

A. Bird’H eye view of heats rising in ticiH to lu^jhest part 
of extornat inploKuro. 

B. Plan of highest storey, exposed t)y removal of hiRhest 
tiers of seats. 

C. Plan of intermediate storey, exposed hy removal of 
highest and intennciUaie tiers. 

M. True ground plan, or plan of lowest storey. 

with Corinthian pilasters, and pierced with 
windows (sec Architecture, %s. 8-10). 

Immediately round the arena ran a high, 
massive wall, with vaults for the animals 
and for other purj^oses. On it rested the 
pddiumj protected by its height and by 
special contrivances from the wild beasts 
when fighting ; here were the seats of 
honour, e.f/. at Rome, those of the imperial 
family, the officers of state, and the Vestal 
Virgii^s. Above the podium rose the seats 


of other spectators in concentric rows, the 
lowest ones being for senators and magis- 
trates, the next for ’knights, and the rest 
for citizens. Women sat in the highest 
jiart of the building, under a colonnade, 
parts of whicli were portioned otl' for the 
common pi’oph^. Tlio whole s])ac ‘0 for seats 
could be sheltered from siiii and rain b}' 
an awiiins^. supported on masts, which were 
let into corbels of stone that jiittcil out of 
the upper circumferome. The arena (ton Id 
also be laid under walor for the o.vhibitioii 
of sea-fights, tlio so-called nannidcltia; 
(q.r.). 

Amphitrite, (laughter of Nercus and 
Doi'is, is the wife of J'osoidun and qiietui ol‘ 
the sea. Roseidoii saw her dancing Avith 
the Nereids nii tint island of Navn.s, and 
carried her off. According to another ac- 
count she ih'd f]-om him to Allas, when the 
I god’s dolphin spied hei- out and brought 
her to him. In Iloinor she is not yet called 
Poseidon’s wife, Imt a sea-goddess, who 
boats the billows against the rocks, and 
has the creatures of the deep in her keep- 
ing. Her son is tlie sea-god TriLOn. She 
liad no se[>arato worsliij). She is often 
roju’cseiited with a not confining lier hair, 
with crabs’ claws on the c.rown of her head, 
being carried by Tritons, or by (loljihins 
and otlicu' marine animals, or drawn by 
them in a cliariot of shells. As the Romans 
identified Poseidon witli their Ne})tune, so 
tlioy did Am])hitrito with Salaeia, a god- 
dess of the salt waves. 

Amphitryon. Son of Alcums, grandson of 
Perseus, and king of Tiiyns. His fatlior’s 
brother, Eloktrybn, king of IMycetm*, had 
occasion to go out on a war of vengeance 
against I^torelilus, king of the Taphians and 
Tcleboaus in Acaniania and the neighbour- 
ing isles, wliose sons had carried off Ids 
caiilc, and have slain his own sons, all but 
young I^icymnius. Ho left Amjihitryon in 
charge of his kingdom, and betrothed to 
him his daughter Aleinene. On his return 
Ain])liitiyon killed liiin, in quarrel or by 
accident, and, driven away by another 
uncle, Stheimlus, fled with his betrotlied 
and lier brother Licymnius to Oreen. king 
of Thebes, a brother of his mother Hipji5- 
n(5me, who purged him of blood-guilt, and 
promised, if he would first kill tJio Tau- 
messian fox, to help him against Pterelaus ; 
for Alcmene would not wed him till her 
brethren were avenged. Having rendered 
the fox harmless with the help of C^.phalus 
(q.v.) he marched, accompanied by Creon, 
Cephalus, and other heroes, against the 
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■Teleboans, and conquered their country. 
Pterilaus’ daughter Comaetho had first 
killed her father by plucking out the 
golden hair, to whose continual possession 
■was attached the boon of immortality be- 
stowed on him by Poseidon. He slew the 
traitress, and, handing over the Taphian 
kingdom to Cephalus, he returned to Thebes 
and married Alcmene. She gave birth to 
twins ; Iphicles by him, and Heracles by 
Zeus. At last he falls in the war with 
Erginus the Minyan king of OrchS- 

meniis. 

Ampkdra, Lat. (Gr. Am})li6reits). A two- 
handled, big-belliod vessel, usually of clay, 
with a longish or shortish neck, and a mouth 
proportioned to the size, sometimes resting 
firmly on a foot, but often ending in a blunt 
point, so that in the store-room it had to lean 
n,gainst the ^vall, or bo sunk in sand, and 
when brought out for use, to bo put in a 
basket, wine-coolor, or hollow stand. (iSVe 
Vessels, fig. 2, a and h). It served to 
koop oil, honey, and more especially the 
w’iiie drawn off from the big fermenting 
vats. It w'as fastened with a clay stopper, 
plastered over with pitch, loam, or gypsum, 
and had a ticket stating the kind, the 
year, and the quantity of the wdiie it con- 
tained. The Greek amphoreus was a 
large liquid measure, holding nearly 9 gal- 
lons {nee Metrp'.tes), the Roman measure 
■called amphora held 6 gallons and 7 pints. 

Amphdtfirns, See Acarnan. 

Ampliil^io. The Latin term for a delay 
•of verdict pending the j)rod action of further 
evidence in a case not clear to the judges. 
>Comp. CoMrERENDINATIO. 

Ampulla. See Vessels. 

Amicus. Son of Poseidon ; a gigantic 
king of the Bebrycians on the Bithynian 
coast, who forced every stranger that landed 
there to box with him. When the Argo- 
nauts wished to draw water from a spring 
in his country, he forbade them, but was 
conquered and killed in a match with Poly- 
deuces (Pollux). 

Am^mone. A daughter of Danrms 
.and mother of Nauplius by Poseidon. 

Anacrfion. A Greek lyric poet, born about 
550 B.c, at Teos, an Ionian town of Asia, 
whose inhabitants, to escape the threatened 
yoke of Persia, migrated to Abdera in 
Thrace B.c. 540. Prom Abdera Anacreon 
went to the tyrant Polycrates, of Samos, 
-after whose death (b.c. 522) ho removed to 
Athens on the invitation of Hipparchus, 
.and lived there, till the fall of the Peisis- 
tratldse, on friendly terms with his fellow 


poet SimSuIdes and Xanthippus, the father 
of Pericles. He is said to have died at 
Abdera, in his eighty-sixth year, choked by 
the stone of a dried grape. A statue of 
him stood in the AcrdpOHs at Athens in 
the guise of an aged minstrel inspired by 
the wine-god. For Anacreon was regarded 
as the type of a poet who, in spite of ago, 
paid perpetual homage to wine and love. 
Love and wine and merry company formed 
the favourite subjects of his light, sweet, 
and graceful songs, which wore cast in the 
metres of the iEolic poets, but composed 
in the Ionic dialect. Beside fragments of 
such songs and of elegies, we have also a 
number of epigrams that bear his name. 
His songs were largely imitated, and of 
such imitations we have under his name 
a collection of about sixty love-songs and 
drinking-songs of very various (partly 
much later) dales, and of dilferent degrees 
of merit. 

Anacrlsls. In Attic law, the preliminary 
examination of the parties to a suit. 

AnaxS,g6ras. A Greek philosopher, of 
Clazomenae in Asia Minor, born about 500 
B.c. Sprung fi'om a noble tnmily, but wish- 
ing to devote himself entirely to science, he 
gave up his ])roperty to his kinsmen, and 
removed to Athens, where he lived in in-^ 
tiniacy with the most distinguished men, 
above all with Pericles. Shortly before the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War he 
was charged by the political opponents of 
Pericles with impiety, i.c. with denying the 
gods recognised by the State ; and though 
acquitted through his friend’s influence, he 
felt compelled to emigrate to Lamps^cus, 
whore he died soon after, aged 72. He not 
only had the honour of giving philosophy 
a home at Athens, where it went on flourish- 
ing for quite a thousand years, but he was 
the first philosopher who, by the side of 
the material princi])le, introduced a spiritual, 
which gives the other life and form. He 
laid down his doctrine in a work On Nature 
in the Ionic dialect, of which only fr?.g- 
inents are preserved. Like ParmSnldes, 
he denied the existence of birth or death ; 
the two processes were rather to be de- 
scribed as a mingling and unmingling. The 
ultimate elements of combination 'are in- 
divisible, imperishable primordia of infinite 
number, and differing in shape, colour, and 
taste, called by himself “ seeds of things,” 
and by later writers (from an expression 
of Aristotle) hdmoedinSrS, i.e. particles of 
like kind with each other and wi|h the 
whole that is made up of them. At first 
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these lay mingled without order; but the 
divine spirit — simple, pure, passionless 
reason — sot the uiiarranged matter into 
motion, and thereby created out of chaos an 
orderly world. This movement, proceed- 
ing from the centre, works on for ever, 
penetrating farther and farther the infinite 
mass. But the application of the spiritual 
principle was rather indicated than fully 
carried out by Anaxagoras; he himself 
commonly explains phenomena by physical 
causes, and only when he cannot find these, 
falls back on the action of divine reason. 

Anaxandrides. A Greek poet of the 
Middle Comedy, a Rhodian, flourished in 
37G B.o. He is stated to have been the 
first who made love affairs the subject of 
comedy. His pla 3 ^s were cliaracterized by 
brightness and humour, but only fragments 
of them are preserved. 

Anaximander (Gr. -mandrds). A Greek 
philosopher of Miletus; born H.c. fill: a 
younj^er contemporary of Thales and Phei'e- 
cydes. He lived at the court of Polycriltes 
01 Samos, and died d.c. 547. In his philo- 
sophy the primal essence, which he was the 
first to call j)rinciple, was the immortal- 
imperishable, all-including infinite, a kind 
of chaos, out of which all things j^roceed, 
and into which they return. He com})Osed, 
•in the Ionic dialect, a brief and somewhat 
poetical treatise on his doctrine, which may 
be regarded as the earliest prose work on 
philosophy; but only a few sentences out 
of it are preserved. The advance.s he had 
made in physics and astronomy are evi- 
denced by his invention of the sun-dial, 
his construction of a celestial globe, and his 
first attempt at a geographical nia}). 

Anaxlmdnes. (1) A Greek philosopher of 
Miletus, a younger contemporary and pupil 
of Anaximander, who died about 502 B.c. 
He supposed air to be the fundamental 
principle, out of which everything arose by 
rarefaction and condensation. This doctrine 
ho expounded in a work, now lost, written 
m,the Ionian dialect. 

(2) A Greek sophist of Lampsa-cus, a 
favourite of Philip of Maced on and Alex- 
ander the Great. He composed orations and 
historical works, some treating of the ac- 
tions of those two princes. Of these but 
little remains. On the other hand, he is 
the author of the Rhetoric dedicated to 
Alexander^ the "earliest extant work of this 
kind, which was once included among the 
’vorks of Aristotle. 

Anchlses. Son of Capys, of the royal 
bouse of Troy by both parents, ruler of 


Dardanus on Mount Ida. Aphrodite loved 
him for his beauty, and boro him a son, 
jEiieiis. But having, in spite of her warn- 
ings, boasted of her favour, he is (according 
to various versions of tlie story) paralysed, 
killed, or struck blind by tlie liglitning of 
Zeus. Vergil represents the disabled chief 
as borne out of burning Troy on his son’s 
shoulders,, and as sharing his wanderings 
over the*^ sea, and aiding him with his 
counsel, till they reach Brepanum in Sicily, 
where he dies, and is buried on Mount 
Eryx. 

Ancilfi. Tlie smkll oval sacred shield, 
curved inwards on either side, which was 
said to liavo fallen from heaven in the reign 
of Numa. There being a jjrophecy that the 
stability of Rome was bound uj) with it, 
Numa liad eleven others made exactly lilce 
it by a cunning workman, Maniuriuts I'c- 
tiiriaa, so that the right one should not be 
stolen. The care of these arms, wlncli 
were sacred to Mars was entrusted to the 



•aNCIMA nOKNE «V TWO SALII, WITH 
LKOENl) IN KiTUJSCAN CH AUACj EUH. 

Ab<)VO = (n{. .vrKYAE, anci’lc; below = AAKF,, 

A/rojuit, the owner’s name. (Uem lu Florence.) 

Salii ((/.V.), who had to carry them through 
the city once a year with pei’aiiiar cere- 
monies. At the conclusion of their songs 
Mamurius himself was invoked, and on 
March 14th they held a sjiecial feast, the 
Mamuralia^ at which they sacrificed to 
him, Iwating on a hide with staves, prolj- 
ably to imitate a smith’s hammering. It 
is likely that the name Mamurius conceals 
that of the god Mars (or Mainers) himself. 

Ancyr^um Monumentum. The monu- 
ment of Ancyra (now Angora), a marble 
slab, of which the greater part is pre- 
served. It belonged to the temple of 
Augustus at Ancyra, and contained the 
Latin text of a Greek translation of the 
report drawn up by that emperor himself 
on the actions of his reign {Index Riorum 
a se Gestdrum). By the terms of his will 
this report, engraved in bronze, was set 
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np in front of his mansokmin at Rome, and 
copies were made of it for otlier temples 
of Augustus in the provinces. 

Andfi,b&ta0. Sea (iLADr.vTuifs. 

Anddeides. Tlie second in order of time 
in the roll of Attic orators. He was born 
B.C. 439, and belonged by birth to the 
aristocratic party, but fell out with it in 
415, when he was involved in the famous 
trial for mutilating the statues of Hermes, 
and, to save his own and his kinsmen’s 
lives, betrayed bis aristocratic .accomplices. 
Having, in spite of the inimnnitv promised 
him, fallen into partial utlntia (loss of civic 
rights), he left Athens, and carried on a 
profitable trade in Cyprus. After two 
fruitless attemyits to recover his status at 
home, ho was allowed at last, upon the 
fall of the Thirty and the amnesty of h.c. 
403, io return to Athens, where ho sne- 
ceedecl in repelling renewed attacks, and 
gaining an honourable position. Sent to 
Sparta in B.C. 390, during the Corinthian 
War, to negotiate jicace, ho brought back 
the draft of a treaty, for the ratification 
of which he vainly pleaded in a speech 
that is still extant. He is said to have 
been banished in consequence, and to 
have diet! in exile. Beside the above- 
mentioned oration, we have two delivered 
oil his own behalf, one pleading for 
his recall from banishment, B.C. 410; 
another against the charge of unlawful 
l)articipatioii in the mysteries, B.C. 399 ; 
a fourth, A(/aind Alcibiddas, is spurious. 
His oratory is plain and artless, and its 
expressions those of the popular lan- 
guage of the day. 

Anlr6g6o3. Son of Minos, king of 
Crete by Pasipliae. Visiting Athens 
at the first celebration of the Pana- 
tlierifea, he won victories over .all the 
champions, when king ^Egeus, out of 
jealousy, sent liiih to fight the bull of 
Marathon, which killed him. Accord- 
ing to another account he was slain in 
an ambush. Minos avenges his son by 
making the Athenians send seven youths 
and seven m.aidens every nine years us 
victims to his Minotaur, from which 
Theseus at last delivers them. Funeral 
games were held in the Ceramicus at 
Athens in honour of Androgeus under the 
name of Euryg^es. 

Andrdmiche. The daughter of Eetion, 
king of the Cilician Thebes, is one of the 
noblest female characters in Homer, dis- 
tinguished alike by her ill-fortune and her 
true and tender love for her husband, Hec- 


tor. Achilles, in taking her native town^ 
kills her father and seven brothers ; her 
mother, redeemed from captivity, is carried 
off by sickness; her husband falls by the 
hand of Achilles ; and when Troy is taken 
she sees her one boy, AstySnax (or Scainau- 
der), hurled from the walls. She falls, as 
the prize of war, to Noo})tolemus, the son 
of her greatest foe, who first carries her 
to E{)Irus, then surrenders her to Hector’s 
I brother, Helenns. After his death she re- 
1 turns to Asia with Pergamus, her son by 
' Neoj)tol(uniis, and dies there. 

Audi6m6J.a. Daughter of the HItliiopiaii 



king Cepheus (a son of Bclus) by Cassiopeia. 
Cassiopeia had boasted of being fairer than 
the Nereids, and Poseidon to punish the 
profanity, sent a flood and a sea-monster. 
As the or.acle of Ammon promised a rid- 
dance of the plague should Androini,eda be 
thrown to the monster, Cepheus was com- 
pelled to chain his daughter to a rock on 
the shore. At this moment of distress Per- 
seus appears, and rescues her, her father 
having promised her to him in marriage. 
At the wedding a violent quarrel arises 
between the king’s brother, Phinous, to 
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v/ljom she had been betrothed before, and 
Perseus, who turns his rival into stone 
with the Gorgon’s head. Andromeda fol- 
lows Perseus to Argos, and becomes an- 
cestress of the famous line of Perseidic. 
Athena set her among the stars. 

Andronitis. The men’s apartments in a 
Greek house. See House. 

Andrdtlon. A Greek historian, an Athe- 
nian, and a pupil of Isocrates, who was 
accused of making an illegal proposal and 
went into banishment at Megara. (We 
have the speech composed by Demosthenes 
for one of the accusers.) At Megara he 
wrote a history of Attica {see Atthis) in 
at least 12 books, one of the best of that 
class of writings ; but only fragments of it 
have survived. 

Angdistis. See Rhea. 

Anlus. Son of Apollo by Rhoeo or Creiisa, 
whose father, Staph5dus of Naxos, a son of 
Dionysus and Ariadne, committed her to 
the se^i in a box. She was carried to Delos, 
and there gave birth to her son Anius. 
Apollo taught him divination, and made 
him his priest and king of Delos. His son 
Thasus, like Linus and Actspon, was torn 
to pieces by dogs, after which no dogs were 
allowed in the island. His daughters by 
the nymph Dorippe, being descendants of 
Dionysus, had the gift of turning anything 
they pleased into wine, corn, or oil; but 
when Agamemnon on his way to Troy 
wished to take them from their father by 
force, Dionysus changed them into doves. 

Annalists. A series of writens on Roman 
history, older than those usually called 
the historians, beginning about 200 B.C., 
and covering about a century and a half. 
They related their country’s story from its 
first beginnings down to their own times, 
treating the former briefly, the latter in 
full detail, and at first always in Greek, 
like Eabius Pictor and Cincius Alimen- 
Tus. With Porcius Cato (q.v.) com- 
menced composition in Latin and a livelier 
inte»est in native history, which constantly 
stimulated new efforts to celebrate the 
deeds of their forefathers. Two main char- 
acteristics of these annalists are the free 
use they made of their predecessors, and an 
inclination to suppress unfavourable facts, 
which gradually grew into a habit of 
flattering the national vanity by exaggera- 
tions. 

Works dealing in this manner with the 
whole of Roman history, or large sections 
of it, continued to be written in Cicero’s 
time. The leading annalists of this class 
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are : Cassius Hemina, soon after Cato ; 
Calpurnius Piso Erpgi, consul in e.c. 133 ; 
Eanniu.s, consul in b.c. 122 ; Gellius, who 
wrote about the same time (ninety-seven 
books of Anndlfs ) ; Claudius Quadrkj arius, 
a contemporary of SuiJn, author of at least 
twenty-three books, from the Gallic confla- 
gration to liis own time ; his younger con- 
temporary Valerius Anti as (who treated 
all Roman history in seventy-five books); 
Licinius Mackr, who died b.c. btJ, author 
of the earlier Jiistory, in twenty-one books. 
Some few writers, on the other hand, con- 
fined themselves to* tlio description of 
shorter periods: first, C^:lius Antipater, 
about B.c. 120 (whose history of the Second 
Punic War in seven books, was noted for its 
accuracy); then Sempronius Asellio, about 
B.c. 100, who, in his account of events he 
had taken part in Uestariuu lAbri^ 

fourteen at least), was the first who, not 
content with barely reflating facts, tried to 
explain the i-easons of them ; and Cornelius 
S isENNA, who lived 120-67 B.c. and wrote at 
least twenty-three books on the brief j)oriod 
between the Social War and Sulla’s dicta- 
torship. To those works, in which history 
has begun to assume the character of me- 
moirs, we may add the autobiography of 
CoRNEi.ius Sulla the dictator' {lUmm 
Sudrum Ccmnnentdni in twenty-two books), 
which he wrote in self-justification at the 
end of his career. Ho died B.c. 78. All 
these works are lost, except scanty frag- 
ments; but the later Greek and Roman 
writers had made full use of them. 

Annals {AnndUs). Year-books. Prom 
early times a record of all important events 
at Rome had been kept in chronological order 
by the high priest {qmntifex maximus) 
for the time, who every year exhibited in his 
official residence a whited board {album), 
on which, after the names of the magistrates 
for the year, occurrences of all kinds — 
war, dearth, pestilence, prodigies — were set 
down briefly according to their dates. These 
annales pontiflcum or annales maxlmi 
(supposed to be so called after the ponti/ex 
viaximus), though destroyed at the burn- 
ing of Rome by the Gauls, B.c. 389, were 
restored as far as possible, and continued 
till B.c. 130. Collected afterwards in 6ighty 
books, they were at once utilized and super- 
seded by the so-called Annalists (q.v.). 

Anna Ferenna. An ancient Italian god- 
dess, about whose exact attributes the 
ancients themselves were not clear. She is 
probably the moon-goddess of the revolving 
year, who every month renews her youth, 
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and was theretore regarded as a goddess 
who bestowed long life and all that contri- 
butes to it. About full moon on the Ides 
(fifteenth) of March (then the first month of 
the year), in a grove of fruit trees at the first 
milestone on the Flaminian Way,the Romans 
held a merry feast under the open sky, 
\ 7 i 8 hing each other as many years of life 
as they drank cups of wine. The learned 
men of' the Augustan age identified Anna 
with Dido’s sister, who, on the death of that 
queen, had fled from Carthage to jEneas 
in Italy, but, having excited Lavinia’s 
jealousy, threw herself into the Numicius, 
and became the nymph of that river. 

Annona. A Latin word meaning the 
year’s produce, especially in wheat, the 
staple food of the city population ; it was 
afterwards applied to the corn provided by 
the State to feed that population. As 
Italian agriculture decayed, and the city 
population steadily increased, the question 
of its maintenance became a constant care 
to the State, which, on the conquest of the 
first two provinces, Sicily and Sardinia, at 
once doomed them, especially the former, 
to the task of victualling the armies and 
feeding Rome, by imposing a tithe on corn, 
and forbidding its exportation to any cm\ntry 
but Italy. The tenth paid as tribute, and 
other corn bought up by the State, was sold 
by the sediles at a moderate price, usually 
on terms which prevented the treasury 
being a loser. Thus till the time of the 
Gracchi the cura annonoi was confined to 
the maintenance of a moderate price ; but 
the corn law of Gains Gracchus, B.o. 123, 
laid on the State the obligation to deliver 
to any Roman householder on demand 6} 
bushels of wheat a month at a fixed price, 
which even in cheap times was less than half 
the cost price ; and Olodius in b.c, 58 went 
further, and made the delivery entirely 
gratuitous. By the year B.C. 46, the number 
of recipients had risen to 320,000, and the 
yearly outlay to a sum equivalent to £650,000. 
Caesar then reduced the recipients to 150,000 ; 
but their number grew again, till Augustus 
cut it down to 200,000, whose names were 
inscribed on a bronze table, and who received 
their monthly portion on presentation of a 
ticket. Thiff arrangement as a whole re- 
mained in force till about the end of the 
Empire, except that in the 3rd century 
bread was given instead of grAin. And, 
side by side with these gratuitous doles, 
grain could always be bought for a mode- 
rate price at magazines filled with the 
supplies of the provinces, especially Egypt 


and Africa, and with purchases made by 
the State. The expenses of the annona 
fell mainly on the ^imperial treasury, but 
partly on that of the senate. From Augus- 
tus’ time the cura annonm formed one of 
the highest imperial offices, its holder, the 
j)rcBfectus annonai^ having a large staff 
scattered over Rome and the whole empire. 
The annona^ like so many other things, 
was personified by the Romans, and became 
a goddess of the importation of corn, whose 
attributes were a bushel, ears of wheat, 
and a horn of plenty. 

Antaeus. Son of Poseidon and Ge (the 
earth) ; a huge giant in Libya, who grew 
stronger every time he touched his mother 
Earth. He forced all strangers to wrestle 
withhim,and killed themwhen conquered, till 
HerAcles, on his journey to fetch the apples 
of the Hesperfdgs, lifted him off the ground, 
and held him aloft till he had killed him. His 
tomb was shown near Tingis in Mauretania. 

Antae. A templum in antis was a temple 
in which the hall at either end was formed 
by prolongations of the side-walls (Lat. 
ant(v), and a row of columns between the 
terminal pilasters of those prolongations. 
See Temples, fig. 1. 

Anteia (otherwise Sfhenoboea). Wife of 
Preetus of Tiryiis ; by slandering Belle- 
rdphon {q.v.\ who had rejected her offei'^ 
of love, she caused her husband to attempt 
his life. 

Antenor. A Trojan of high rank, husband 
to Athena’s priestess Thi5ano, the sister of 
Heciiba. When Menelails and Odysseus, 
after the landing of the Greeks, came as 
envoys to Troy, demanding the surrender 
of Helen, he received them hospitably, pro- 
tected them from Paris, and then as always 
advised peace. Because of this leaning to the 
Greeks, it was alleged in later times that 
he betrayed his native city by opening its 
gates to the enemy ; in return for which his 
house, known by the panther’s hide hung out 
of it, was spared, and he and his friends 
allowed to go free. One account was, ,|^^hat 
ho sailed with Menelaus, was driven out of 
his course to Gyrene, and settled there, 
where his descendants the AntenSrTdse were 
worshipped as heroes. Another, which be- 
came the accepted tradition, represented 
him as leading the Hfineti, when driven 
out of Paphlagonia, by way of Thrace and 
Illyria, to the Adriatic, and thence to the 
mouth of the Padus (Po), where he founded 
Patavium (Padua), the city of the V6n§ti. 

Ant6rds. The god of requited love, 
brother of Er6s (g.t?.). 
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Antesignaiiiii. A Latin word denoting 
originally the soldiers fighting in front of 
the standards during a battle; afterwards 
a picked body in every legion, free of bag- 
gage, and intended to advance in front of 
the line of battle and seize important points, 
or to open the battle. 

Antevorta. Sec Carmenta. 

Antiiesteria. A feast at Athens held in 
honour of Dionysus. Comp. Dioxysia (4). 

Anthology ( = gar! and of flowers). The 
Greek wovdi' antholdgla means a collection 
of short, especially epigrammatic poems, by 
various authors; we still possess one such 
collection dating from antiquity. Collec- 
tions of inscriptions in verse had more than 
once been set on foot in early times for anti- 
quarian purposes. The first regular antho- 
logy, entitled StSplidnds ( = wreath), was 
attempted by Meledger of G3,d3,ra in the Ist 
century B.C. ; it contained, beside his own 
compositions, i)oems arranged according to 
their initial letters, by forty-six contem- 
porary and older authors, including Archl- 
l6chus, Alcaaus, Sappho, Anacreon, Simon- 
ides, etc., toother with a prologue still 
extant. This collection was enriched, about 
100 A.D., by Philip pus of Thessaloiuca, with 
select epigram.^ by about thirteen later 
authors. Other collections were under- 
taken soon after by Diogvnidmis of Hera- 
cleia and StratOn of Sardis, and in the 
6th century by Agathias of Myrina, in 
whose Kyklds the poems are for tlie first 
time arranged according to subjects. Out 
of these collections, now all lost, Constan- 
tlnus CSpluUds of Constantinople, in the 
10th century, put together a new and com- 
prehensive anthology, classified according 
to contents in fifteen sections. From this 
collection the monk Maximus PlantldCs^ 
in the 14th century, made an extract 
of seven books, which was the only one 
known till the year 1606. In that year the 
French scholar Saumaise (Salmasius) dis- 
covered in the Palatine Library at Heidel- 
bei'g a complete manuscript of the antho- 
logy of Constantinus Cephalas with sundry 
additions. This MS., with all the other 
treasures of the library, was carried off to 
Pome in 1623, whence it was taken to Paris 
in 1793, and back to Heidelberg in 1816. 

The epigrams of the Greek anthology, 
dating as they do from widely distant ages 
down to the Byzantine, and being the pro- 
duction of more than three hundred dif- 
ferent authors, are of very various merit; 
but many of them are among the pearls of 
Greek poetry, and could hardly have sur- 


vived unless enshrined in such a collection. 
Taken together with the rich store of epi- 
grams found in inscriptions, the Anthology 
opens to us a view of the development of 
this branch of Greek literature such as we 
can scarcely obtain in the case of any other, 
besides aflording valuable information on 
Hellenic language, history, and manners, at 
the most different periods. 

Roman literature has no really ancient 
collection of so comprehensive a character, 
the so-called Latin Anthology having been 
gathered by modern scholars out of the 
material found scattored in various MSS. 
Among these, it is true, Saumaiso’s MS. of 
the 7th century, now in Paris, has a col- 
lection of about 380 poems,, but these, with 
a few exceptions, are of very late author- 
ship. 

AntId5slB ( = exchange of properties). An 
arrangement peculiar* to the Athenians, by 
which a citizen summoned to perform one 
of those services to the State named lci~ 
tourgim {q.v.\ if he thought a richer than 
he had been passed over, could challenge 
him to exchange jwssessions, binding him- 
.self in that case to discharge the obliga- 
tion. Each party could then have the 
other’s property i)ut in sequestration and 
his house sealed uj) ; and within three days 
they handed in, before the proper authority 
and under oath, an inventory of their goods. 
If no amicable agreement was come to, and 
the judge’s decision went against the plain- 
tiff, he was bound to perform the public 
service ; otherwise the defendant submitted 
either to the exchange or to the service. 

Antlgdne. (1) Daughter of CEclIpus and 
locasta, who accompanied her blind father 
into exile. After his death in Attica she 
returns to Thebes, and, in defiance of her 
uncle Croon’s prohibition, performs the last 
honours to her brother Polyneices, fallen in 
single fight with EtSoclea, by strewing his 
body with dust. For this she is entombed 
alive in the family vault, and there hangs 
her.self ; and her betrothed, Hsemdn, the son 
of Creon, stabs himself beside her corpse. 
Such is the version of SophQcles. Another 
tradition represents Antigone and Argeia, 
the widow of Polyneices, as secretly burn- 
ing his l)ody by night on the funeral pile 
of Eteocles. When seized by the guards, 
Creon hands her over to Hsemon for execu- 
tion ; but he hides her in a shepherd’s hut, 
and lives with her in secret wedlock. Their 
son, grown up and engaging in some funeral 
games at Thebes, is recognised by a birth- 
mark peculiar to the family. To escape 
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Creon’s vengeance, Hjemon kills both Anti- 
gone and himself. 

(2) Antigone, daughter of Eurytlon and 
wife of Peleus hanged herself for 

grief at the supposed infidelity of her 
husband. 

Antlgdntis. A Greek writer of Carystus, 
about 240 B.C., author of a collection of all 
kinds of curiosities and fictions in natural 
history. The work is now exta'nt only in 
a much abbreviated form, and is of no 
value but for its numerous quotations and 
fragments fi*om lost writings. 

Antigraphens. Ther name of a financial 
officer at Athens. See Gkammateus. 

Anticleia. Daughter of AutSlycus, wife 
of Laertes, and mother of Od3^sseus 

Antildchus. The son of Nestor, who 
accompanied his father to the Trojan War, 
and was distinguished among the younger 
heroes for beauty and bravery. Homer 
calls him a favourite of Zeus and Poseidon. 
The dearest friend of Achilles next to 
Patroclus, he is chosen by the Greeks to 
break the news to him of his beloved com- 
panion’s fall. When Memnon attacks the 
aged Nestor, Antilochus throws himself in 
his way, and buys his father’s safety with 
his life. He, like Patroclus, is avenged by 
Achilles, in whose grave-mound the ashes 
of both friends are laid ; even in the lower 
world Odys.seus beholds the three pacing 
the asphodel meadow, and in after times 
the inhabitants of Ilium offered to them 
jointly rhe sacrifices due to the dead on the 
foreland of Sigeum. 

Antlmfi,chuB. A Greek poet and critic 
of C6l6phon, an elder contemporary of 
Plato, about 400 b.c. By his two princi- 
pal works — the long mythical epic called 
ThebCl'is and a cycle of elegies named after 
his loved and lost Lyde, and telling of 
famous lovers parted by death — he became 
the founder of learned poetry, precursor and 
prototype of the Alexandrians, who, on 
account of his learning, assigned him the 
next place to Homer amongst epic poets. 
In striving to impart strength and dignity 
to language by avoiding all that was com- 
mon, his style became rigid and artificial, 
and naturally ran into bombast. But we 
possess only fragments of his works. As 
a scholar, he is remarkable for having set 
on foot a critical revision of the Homeric 
poems. 

Antlndils. A beautiful youth of Claudio- 
pQlis in Bithynia, a favourite and travelling 
companion of the emperor Hadrian. He 
drowned himself in the Nile, probably from 


melancholy. The emperor honoured his 
memory by placing him among the heroes, 
erecting statues and temples, and founding 
yearly games in his honour, while the 
artists of every province vied in pourtray- 
ing him under various forms, human, heroic, 
and divine ; e.g. as Dionysus, Hermes, 
Apollo. Among the features common to 
the many surviving portraitures of An- 
tinous are the full locks falling low down 
the forehead, the large, melancholy eyes, 
the full mouth, and the broad, swelling 
breast. Some of these portraits are among 
the finest works of ancient art, for instance, 
the colossal statue in the Vatican, and the 
half-length relief at the Villa Albani. {See 
cut.) There is also a fine bust in the Louvi’e. 



(Uume, Villa Albani.) 

Antidpe. (1) In Homer a daughter of 
the Boeotian river-god AsOpus, mother by 
Zeus of Amphion and Zethus. In later 
legend her father is Nycteus of Hyria or 
Hysise. As he threatens to punish her for 
yielding to the approaches of Zeus under 
the form of a satyr, she flees to Epopeus 
of Sicyon. This king her uncle Lycus 
kills by order of his brother Nycteus, now 
dead, and leads her back in chains. Ar- 
rived on Mount Cithaeron, she gives birth to 
twins, Amphion by Zeus, Zethus by igpopeus, 
whom Lycus leaves exposed upon the moun- 
tain. After being long imprisoned and ill- 
treated by Dirce, the wife of Lycus, she 
escapes to Cithaeron, and makes acquaintance 
with her sons, whom a shepherd has brought 
up. She makes them take a frightful ven- 
geance upon Dirce {see Amphion), for doing 
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which Dionysus drives her mad, and she 
wanders throught Greece, till Phocus, king 
of Phocis, heals and marries her, 

(2) A sister of HippSlyte, queen of the 
Amazons; who, according to one account, 
fall as a prize of war to Theseus for his 
share in Her&cles’ campaign against the 
Amazons, according to another, was carried 
olf by him and his friend Pirithotis. 
When the Amazons attacked Athens in re- 
turn, she is variously represented as per- 
suading them to peace, or falling in battle 
against them by the side of Theseus; or, 
again, as killed by Heracles, when she inter- 
rupted the marriage of her beloved Theseus 
with Phmdra. Her son by Theseus was 
Hippolytus. 

Antiphd.nes. The most prolific and im- 
portant author, with Alexis, of the Attic 
Middle Comedy; he came of a family which 
had migrated from Larissa in Thessaly ; 
was l)orn n.o. 408, and died at the age of 
74. *He is said to have written 200 plays, 
of which over 2(X) are known to us by 
their titles and fragments, yet he won the 
prize only thirteen times. He is praised 
for dramatic ability, wit, and neatness of 
form. 

Antlphtlus. A Greek painter born in 
Egypt in the latter half of the 4th con- 
•tury B.C., a contemix)rary and rival of 
Apelles; he probably spent the last part 
of his life at the court of the first Ptolemy. 
The ancients praise the lightness and dex- 
terity with which he handled subjects of 
high art, as well as scenes in daily life. 
Two of his i)ictures in the latter kind 
were especially famous, one of a boy blow- 
ing a fire, and another of women dressing 
wool. From his having painted a man 
named GryllCs (=pig) with playftil allu- 
sions to the sitter’s name, caricatures in 
general came to be called grylloi. [Pliny, 
H. N., 35. 114, 138]. 

Antlphdn. The earliest of the ten great 
Attic orators, born n.c. 480 at Rhamnus in 
J^ttica, son of the sophist Sophllus, to whom 
he owed his training. He was the founder 
of political eloquence as an art, which he 
taught with great applause in his own 
school of rhetoric; and he was the first 
who ’wjrote out speeches for others to deliver 
in court, though he afterwards published 
them under his own name. He also played 
an active part in the jx)litics of his time as 
a leading member of the oligarchical party, 
and the real author of the deathblow which 
was dealt to democracy in 411 B.C. by the 
establishment of the Council of Four Hnn- | 


dred. Then he went as ambassador to 
Sparta, to purchase peace at any price in 
the interest of the oligarchy. On the fall 
of the Four Hundred he was accused of 
high treason, and in spite of a masterly 
defence — the first speech he had over made 
in public — was condemned to death ii.c. 
4n. Of the sixty orations attributed to 
him, only fifteen are preserved, all on trials 
for murder; but only three of them are 
about real cases. The rest (named tdra- 
logies^ because every four are the first and 
second speeches of both plaintiff and de- 
fendant on the same subject) are mere 
exercises. Antiphon’s speeches exhibit the 
art of oratory in its rudimentary stage as 
regards both substance and form. 

Antisthfines. A Greek philosopher of 
Athens, born about 440 b.c., but only a half 
citizen, because his mother was a Thracian. 
He was in his youth a pupil of Gorgias, 
and himself taught for a time as a sophist, 
till, towards middle life, he attached himself 
to Socriltes, and became his bosom friend. 
After the death of Socrates in B.C. 309 
he established a school in the gymnasium 
Kyndsarges, the only one open to persons 
of half-Athenian descent, whence his fol- 
lowers bore the name of C5mlci (Kynlkoi). 
He lived to the age of seventy. Like 
Socrates, he regarded virtue as necessary, 
indeed, alone sufficient for happiness, and 
to be a branch of knowledge that could, be 
taught, and that once acquired could not 
be lost, its essence consisting in freedom 
from wants by the avoidance of evil, i.e. 
of pleasure and desire. Its acquisition 
needs no dialectic argumentation, only 
Socratic strength. His pupils, especially 
the famous Di6gi^.ntB of Sinope, degraded 
his doctrine to cynicism by depreciating 
all knowledge and despising the current 
morality of the time. His philosophical 
and rhetorical works are lost, all but two 
slight declamations on the contest for the 
arms of Achilles, the Aias and Odymeus j 
and even their genuineness is disputed. 

Antistins L&b6d {Qgtlntus). A renowned 
jurist of Augustus’ time, a man of wide 
scholarship and strict republican views, 
which lost him the emperor’s favour. His 
writings on law amounted to 4rX) books, 
portions of which are preserved in the 
Pmidects of Justinian’s Corjtus Juris. 
Aiming at a progressive development of 
law, he became the founder of a school of 
lawyers named Jhvetdinns after his pupil 
SemprOnius PrdciUus. See Ateius Capito. 
Antd&innB. (1) Marcus Aurclms, sur- 
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named FhildsdphuSj born at Rome A.D. 121. 
His real name was M. Annius Verus : at 
the desire of the emperor Hadrian he was 
adopted by his successor T. Aurelius An- 
toninus Pius, married his daughter Faus- 
tina, and became emperor in a.d. 161. 
During his benevolent reign the empire had 
to face dire distresses, famine, pestilence, 
and constant wars with the Parthians in 
the cast, and the Marcomanni ‘and other 
Germans in the north, during which he 
proved himself a prudent and active sove- 
reign. Ill the midst of a new war with 
the already vanquished Marcomanni ho 
died in a.d. 180, probably at Sirmiura in 
Pannonia. In his youth he was a pupil of 
the orator Pronto, and loved him warmly 
to the last, even after giving up rhetoric 
and devoting himself to the Stoic philoso- 
)hy. The gentleness and amiability of 
lis nature comes out' both in his letters 
to Fronto (g.v.) and in his Sclf-contcm- 
plationSy which are the moral reflections 
of a Stoic in clumsy, over-concise, and 
often obscure Greek. 

(2) Antoninus Liberal is, a Greek gram- 
marian of about 150 A.D., perhaps a f reed- 
man of Antoninus Pius; he wrote a collec- 
tion, called Metamorphoses, of forty-one 
myths dealing with transformations, most 
of which is based on ancient authorities 
now lost, and is therefore valuable as a 
source of mythological knowledge. 

Annhis. An Egy])tian 
god, son of Osiris, con- 
ductor and watcher of 
the dead, whose deeds he 
and Horus (q.v.) were 
supposed to weigh in the 
balance in presence of 
their father Osiris, He 
was represented with 
the head of a jackal or 
dog-ape. The worship of 
Anubis was introduced 
among the Greeks and 
Romans (who represented 
him in the form of a dog), 
together with that of 
SerS-pis and Isis, espe- 
cially in the time of the 
emperors, as he was identified with Hermes. 

Apftgoge. A technical term of Athenian 
law, meaning the production of a criminal 
taken in the act before the proper magis- 
trate, who then took him into custody, or 
made him find bail. The name was also 
given to the document in which the accuser 
stated the charge. But if the officer was con- 


ducted to the spot where the accused was 
staying, the process was called ephegesis. 

Ap&t4rl&. The general feast of the Phra- 
TRiES {q.t\) held chiefly by Greeks of the 
Ionian race. At Athens it lasted three days 
in the month of Pyanepsion (Oct.-Nov.), and 
was celebrated with sacrificial banquets. 
On the third day the fathers brought their 
children born since the- last celebration 
before the members (jjhriltors) assembled 
at the headquarters of each phrdtria, and 
after declaring on oath their legitimate 
birth, had their names inscribed on the roll 
of phratdres. For every child enrolled a 
sheep or goat was sacrificed, which went 
to furnish the common feast. On the same 
day the fathers made their children who 
were at school give proofs of their progress, 
especially by reciting passages from j)oets, 
and those who distinguished themselves 
were rewarded with prizes. 

Apelles. The greatest painter of anti- 
quity, probably born at C6l6ph6n or i'n the 
Island of CSs, who lived in the latter half 
of the 4th century b.c. After studying at 
EphSsus, and receiving theoretical instruc- 
tion in his art from Pamphllus at Sicyon, 
he worked in different parts of the Greek 
world, but especially in Macedonia, at the 
court of Philip and that of Alexander, who 
would let no other artist paint him. Whil6 
doing ready justice to the merits of con- 
temporaries, especially Protog6nes, he could 
not but recognise that no one surpassed him- 
self in graco and balanced harmony. These 
qualities, together with his wonderful skill 
in drawing and his ])erfect and refined 
mastery of colouring (however simple his 
means), made his works the most perfect 
productions of Greek painting. Among the 
foremost were the Alexander with lightning 
in his hand, painted for the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus, in which the fingers 
appeared to stand out of the picture, and 
the thunderbolt to project from the panel; 
and the Aphrodite (= rising), 

painted for the temple of Asclepius at Cps, 
which Augustus brought to Rome and set 
up in the temple of Caesar, and which, 
when the lower part was damaged, no 
painter would attempt to restore. We owe 
to Lucian a description of an allegorical 
picture of Slander by this painter, [Rlinyr 
H. JV., 35. 79-97.) 

Aphrddite (Lat. Venus). The Greek god- 
dess of love. Her attributes combine, with 
Hellenic conceptions, a great many features 
of Eastern, especially Phoenician, origin, 
which the Greeks must have grafted on to 
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their native notions in very old times. This 
double nature appears immediately in the 
contradictory tales of her origin. To the 
oldest Greeks she was the daughter of Zeus 
and Dione (and is sometimes called that 
name herself); yet from a veiy early time 
she appears as Aphro-geneia, the “ foam- 
born ” {see Uranus), as AnadyomUne, “ she 
who rises ” out of the sea, and steps ashore 
on Cyprus, which had been colonized by 
Phauiicians time out of mind ; even as far 
back as Homer she is Kypris, the Cyprian. 
The same transmarine and Eastern origin 
of her worship is evidenced by tlie legend 
of the isle of Cythera, on which she w'as 
supposed to have first landed out of a sea- 
shell. 

Again, the common conception of her as 
goddess of love limits her agency to the 
sphere of human life. But she is, at the 
same time, a power of nature, living and 
working in the throe elements of air, earth, 
and * water. As goddess of the shifting 
gale and changeful sky, she is Aphrodite 
Urdnia, the “ heavenly,” and at many places 
in Greece and Asia her temples crowned 
the heights and headlands; witness the 
citadels of Thebes and Corinth, and Mount 
Eryx in Sicily. As goddess of storm and 
lightning, she was represented armed, as 
a t Sparta and Cythera ; and this perhaps 
explains why she was associated with Arc 
(Mars) both in worship and in legend, and 
worshipped as a goddess of victory. 

The moral conception of Aphrodite Urania 
as goddess of the higher and purer love, 
especially wedded love and fruitfulness, 
as opposed to mere sensual lust, was but 
slowly developed in the course of ages. 

As goddess of 
the sea and mari- 
time traffic, espe- 
cially of calm 
seas and prosper- 
ous voyages, she 
was widely wor- 
shipped by sailors 
and fishermen at 
ports and on sea- 
coasts, often as 
the goddess of 
calm, while 
Poseidon was the 
god of distur- 
bance. Next, as 
regards the life of the earthy she is the 
goddess of gardens and groves, of Spring 
and its bounties, especially tender plants 
and flowers, as the rose and myrtle ; hence. 


as the fruitful and bountiful, she was wor- 
shipped most of all at that season of the 
year in which her birth from the sea was 
celebrated at Paphos in Cyprus {comp. 
cut). But to this, her time of joyful action, 
is opposed a season of sorrow, when her 
creations wither and die : a sentiment ex- 
pressed ill her inconsolable grief for her 
beloved Adonis {q.v.)^ the symbol of vege- 
tation poiiishing in its jirime. 

In the life of gods and men, she shows 
her power as the golden, sweetly smiling 
goddess of beauty and love, which she 
knows how to kindle or to keep away. She 
outshines all the goddesses in grace and 
loveliness; in her girdle she wears united 
all the magic charms that can bewitch the 
wisest man and subdue the very gods. Her 
retinue consists of Eros (Cupid), the Hours, 
the Graces, Peithn (persuasion), P^th^s and 
Himeros (personifications of longing and 
yearning). By uniting the generations in 
the bond of love, she liecomes a goddess of 
marriage and family life, and the conse- 
quent kinship of the whole community. As 
such she had formerly been worshipped at 
Athens under the name of Pandi^mCs ( = all 
the people’s), as being a goddess of the 
whole country. By a regulation of Solon, 
the name acquired a very different sense, 
branding her as goddess of prostitution; 
then it was that the new and higher mean- 
ing was imjiorted into the word Urania. 
In later times, the worship of Aphrodite 
as the goddess of mere sensual love made 
rapid strides, and in i)articular districts 
assumed forms more and more immoral, 
in imitation of the servicos performed to 
love-goddessoH in the East, especially at 
Corinth, where large bands of girls were 
consecrated as slaves to the service of the 
gods and the practice of prostitution. And 
later still, the worship of Astarte, the 
Syrian Aphrodite, performed by eunuchs, 
spread all over Greece. 

In the Greek myths Aphrodite appears 
occasionally as the wife of Hephaestus. Her 
love adventures with Ares are notorious. 
From these sprang Eros and Antfiros, Har- 
mon ia, the wife of Cadmus, and DeimCs 
and PliSbOs (fear and alarm), attendants 
on their father. By Anchises she was the 
mother of jEneus. The head-quarters of 
her worship were Paphos, Amathus, and 
IdaliSn (all in Cyprus), Cnidus in Dorian 
Asia Minor, Corinth, the island of Cythera, 
and Eryx in Sicily. As mother of Harmonia, 
she was a guardian deity of Thebes. Among 
plants, the myrtle, the rose, and the apple 



CAllACALLA 

With the sacred cone, or sym- 
bol of Aphrodite, in a conven- 
tional rcTiresentation of the tem- 
ple at Paphos. 
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were specially sacred to her as grddess of 
love ; amongst animals, the ram, he-goat, 
hare, dove, sparrow, and other creatures of 
amorous nature (the ram and dove being 
widely-current symbols of great antiquity) ; 
as sea-goddess, the swan, mussels, and 
dolphin ; as Urania, the tortoise. 

In ancient art, in which A[>hrodite is one 
of the favourite subjects, she is represented 
in a higher or lower aspect, according as 
the artist’s aim was to exhibit "Urania or 
the popular goddess of love. In the earlier 
works of art she usually appears clothed, 
but in later ones more or less undraped; 
either as rising from the sea or leaving the 
bath, or (as in later times) merely as an 
ideal of female beauty. In the course of 
time the divine element disappeared, and 
the presentation became more and more 
ordinary. While the older sculptures show 
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(Munich, Glyptothek,) 

the sturdier forms, the taste of later times 
leans more and more to softer, weaker out- 


lines. Most renowned in ancient times were 
the statue at Cnidus by PraxItSles (a copy 
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of which is now at Munich, sec fig. 2). and 
the painting of Aphrodite Anadyomene by 
Apelles. Of original statues preserved to 
us, the most famous are the Aphrodite of 
Melo.s(3/i7o, fscc hg. 3) now at Paris, and that 
of Capua at Naples, both of which bring out 
the loftier aspect of the goddess, and the 
Medicean Venus at Plorence, the work of 
a late Attic sculptor, Cle6m6nes, in the 
delicate forms of face and body that pleased 

a younger age. On the identification of 

Aphrodite with the Roman goddess of love, 
see Venus. 

Aphthdnius. A Greek rhetorician of An- 
tioch, about 400 A.D., a pupil of Libaniu^ 
who wrote a schoolbook on the elements of 
rhetoric, the Progymnasmdtd, or “First 
Steps in Style,” much used in schools down 
to the 17th century. This book is really 
an adaptation of the chapter so naiiied in 
HermOggnes’ Rhetoric, A collection of 
forty fables by .Esop also bears his name. 

Apiclus {Marcus Gdvius), A glutton, 
who lived under Augustus and Tiberius. 
He borrowed the last name from an epicure 
of the republican age, and wrote a book 
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upon cookery. He poisoned himself for fear 
of starving, though at the time of his death 
he was still worth £7.5,000. His name be- 
came a proverb, so that we find an Apicius 
Cmlius, author of a collection of recipes in 
ten books, De lie OUllnClHd^Srd century a.d. 

ApI6n. A Greek grammarian of the 1st 
century a.d., a pupil of Dldj'mus, and presi- 
dent of the philological school at Alexandria. 
He also worked for a time at Home under 
Tiberius and Claudius. A vain, boastful 
man, he travelled about the Greek cities, 
giving popular lectures on Homer. Of his 
many writings we have only fragments left. 
The glosses on Homer that bear his name 
are of later origin ; on the other hand, the 
Homeric lexicon of the sophist Apollonius 
is based on his genuine Homeric glosses. 
His bitter complaint, Against the JewSy ad- 
dressed to Caligula at the instance of the 
Alexandrians, is best known from Josephus' 
noble reply to it. 

ApodectSB (apodektai = receivers). The 
Athenian name for a board of ten magis- 
trates yearly appointed by lot, who kept 
accounts of the moneys coming in to the 
State from various sources, took jwssession 
in the council’s presence of the sums raised 
by the proi)er officers, and after cancelling 
the entries in their register, handed the 
money over to the several treasuries. 

Apdgrftphg (Gr.). An inventory, or 
I'egister; also, in Attic law, a copy of a 
declaration made before a magistrate. 

Apollo (Gr. ApollOn). Son of Zeus by 
Leto (Latona), who, according to the legend 
most widely current, bore him and his 
twin-sister Artemis (Diana) at the foot of 
Mount Cynthus in the island of Delos. 
Apollo appears originally as a god of lighty 
both in its beneficent and its destructive 
effects; and of light in general, not of the 
sun only, for to the early Greeks the deity 
that brought daylight was HeliSs, with 
whom it was not till afterwards that Apollo 
was identified. While the meaning of his 
name Apollo is uncertain, his epithets of 
Pficebus and Lycius clearly mark him as 
the bright, the life-giving, the former also 
meaning the pure, holy ; for, as the god 
of pure light, he is the enemy of darkness, 
with all its unclean, uncouth, unhallowed 
brood. Again, not only the seventh day 
of the month, his birthday, but the first 
day of each month, i.e. of each new-born 
moon, was sacrCd to him, as it was to Janus, 
the Roman god of light ; and according to 
the view that prevailed in many seats of 
his worship, he withdrew in winter time | 


either to sunny Lycia, or to the Hyper- 
boreans who dwell in perpetual light in the 
utmost north, and returned in spring to 
dispel the powers of winter with his beams. 
When the fable relates that immediately 
after his birth, with the first shot from his 
bow he slew the dragon Python (or 
Delphyne), a hideous offspring of Gaea and 
guardian of the Delphian oracle, what seems 
to be demoted must be the spring-god’s 
victory over winter, that filled the land 
with foul marsh and mist. As the god 
of light, his festivals are all in spring or 
summer, and many of them still plainly 
reveal in certain features his true and 
original attributes. Thus the Delphlnia. 
held at Athens in April, commemoratea 
the calming of the wintry sea after the 
equinoctial gales, and the consequent re- 
opening of navigation. As this feast was 
in honour of the god of spring, so was the 
'rhargvUny held at Athens the next month, 
in honour of the god of summer. That the 
crops might ripen, he received firstfruits 
of them, and at the same time propitiatory 
gifts to induce him to avert the parching 
heat, so hurtful to fruits and men. About 
the time of the sun’s greatest altitude (July 
and August), when the god displays Ids 
power, now for good and now for harm, the 
Athenians offered him hecatombs, whence 
the first month of their year was named 
Jlecatombwdn , and the Spartans held their 
Hyacinthia {sec Hyacinthus). In autumn, 
when the god was ripening the fruit of their 
gardens and plantations, and preparing for 
departure, tliey celebrated the Pyanrpsia 
(g.v.), when they presented him with the 
firstfruits of harvest. Apollo gives the crops 
prosperity, and protection not only against 
summer heat, but against blight, mildew, 
and the vermin that prey upon them, such 
as field-mice and grasshoppers. Hence he 
was known by special titles in some parts 
of Asia. He was also a patron of flocks and 
pastures, and was worshipped in many dis- 
tricts under a variety of names referring 
to the breeding of cattle. In the story of 
Hermes {g.v.) stealing his oxen, Apollo is 
himself the owner of a herd, which he gives 
up to his brother in exchange for the lyre in- 
vented by him. Other ancient legends speak 
of him as tending the flocks of La5m6d5ri 
and Admetus, an act afterwards repre- 
sented as a penalty for a fault. As a god 
of shepherds he makes love to the nymphs, 
to the fair Daphne (q.v.), to Coronis (see 
Asclepius), and to Gyrene, the mother of 
Aristmua, likewise a god of herds. Some 
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forms of his worship and some versions of 
his story imply that Apollo, like his sister 
Artemis, was regarded as a protector of 
tender game and a slayer of rapacious 
beasts, especially of the wolf, the enemy of 
flocks, and himself a symbol of the god's 
power, that now sends mischief, and now 
averts it. Apollo promotes the health Jind 
well-being of man himself. As a god of 
prolific power, he was invoked at* weddings ; 
and as a nurse of tender manhood and 
trainer of manly youth, to him (as well as 
the fountain-nymphs) were consecrated the 
first offerings of the hair of the head. In 
gynindsta and paUvstrcK he was worshipped 
equally with Hermes and Heracles ; for he 
gave yower of endurance in boxing, with 
adroitness and fleetness of foot. As a war- 
like god and ono helpful in fight, the 
Spartans paid him peculiar honours in their 
Carncia {q.v.\ and in a measure the Athe- 
nians in their BoVdromia. Another Athe- 
nian festival, the Mvtageitnia, glorified him 
as the author of neighbourly union. In 
many places, but above all at Athens, he was 
worshipped as Aggieus^ the god of streets 
and highways, whose rude symbol, a conical 
post with a pointed ending, stood by street- 
doors and in courtyards, to watch men s exit 
and entrance, to let in good and keep out 
evil, and was loaded by the inmates with 
gifts of honour, such as ribbons, wreaths of 
myrtle or bay, and the like. At sea, as well 
as on land, Apollo is a guide and guardian, and 
there, especially under the name Dclphlnitis, 
taken from his friend and ally the dolphin, 
the symbol of the navigable sea. Under 
this character he was widely worshipped, 
for the most part with peculiar propitiatory 
rites, in seaports and on promontories, as 
that of Actiuin, and particularly at Athens, 
being also regarded as a leader of colonics. 
While he is Alexicdcus (averter of ills) in 
the widest sense, he proves his power most 
especially in times of sickness; for, being 
god of the hot season, and himself the 
sender of most epidemics and the dreaded 
plague, sweeping man swiftly away with 
his unerring shafts, he can also lend the 
most effectual aid ; so that he and his son 
Asclepius were revered as the chief gods 
of healing. As a saviour from epidemics 
mainly, but also from other evils, the pecan 
was sung in his honour. 

In a higher sense also Apollo is a healer 
and saviour. From an early time a strong 
ethical tinge was given to his purely phy- 
sical attributes, and the god of light became 
a god of mental and moral purity, and there- 


fore of order, justice, and legality in human 
life. As such, he, on the one hand smites 
and spares not the insolent offender, Titj6s 
for instance, the Aloidae, the overweening 
NiObe, and the Greeks before Troy ; but, on 
the other hand, to the guilt-laden soul, that 
turns to him in penitence and supplication, 
he grants purification from the stain of 
committed crime (which was regarded as 
a disease clouding the mind and crushing 
the heart), and so he heals the spirit, and 
readmits the outcast into civic life and 
religious fellowship. Of this he had him- 
self sot the pattern, when, after slaying 
the Delphian dragon, he fled from the 
laud, did seven years’ menial service to 
Admetus in atonement for the murder, and 
when the time of penance was past had 
himself purified in the sacred grove of bay- 
trees by the Thessalian temple, and not till 
then did he return to Delphi and enter on 
his office as prophet of Zeus. Therefore 
he exacts from all a recognition of the 
atoning power of penance, in the teeth of the 
old law of vengeance for blood, which only 
bred new murders and new guilt. The 
atoning rites propagated by Apollo’s wor- 
ship, particularly from Delphi, contributed 
largely to the s})read of milder maxims of 
law, affecting not only individuals, but 
whole towns and countries. Even without 
special prompting, the j)eople felt from time 
to time the need of purification and expi- 
ation; hence certain expiatory rites had 
from of old been connected with his festivals. 

As the god of light who pierces through 
all darkness, Apollo is the god of divination^ 
which, however, has in his case a purely 
ethical significance ; for he, as prophet and 
minister of his father Zeus, makes known his 
will to men, and helps to further his govern- 
ment in the world. He always declares the 
truth ; but the limited mind of man cannot 
always grasp the meaning of his sayings. 
He is the patron of every kind of prophecy, 
but most especially of that which he imparts 
through human instruments, chiefly women, 
while in a state of ecstasy. Great as was 
the number of his oracles in Greece and 
Asia, all were eclipsed in fame and import- 
ance by that of Delphi {q.v.). 

Apollo exercises an elevating and inspiring 
influence on the mind as god oi 'Music^ 
which, though not belonging to him alone 
any more than Atonement and Prophecy, 
was yet pre-eminently his province. In 
Homer he is represented only as a player 
on the lyre, while song is the province of 
the Muses ; but in course of time he grows 
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to be the god, as they are the goddesses, of 
song and poetry, and is therefore Musagctes 
(Leader of the Muses) as well as master of 
the choric dance, which goes with music and 
song. And, as the friend of all that beau- 
tifies life, he is intimately associated with 
the Oraces. 

Standing in those manifold relations to 
nature and man, Apollo at all times held 
a prominent position in the religion of the 
Greeks: and as early as Homer his name 
is coupled with those of Zeus and Athena, 
as if between them the three possessed the 
sum total of divine power. His worship 
was diffused equally over all the regions 
in which Greeks were settled ; but from 
remote antiquity he had been the chief god 
of the Dorians, who were also the first to 
raise him into a type of moral excellence. 
The two chief centres of his worship were 
the Island of Delos, his birthplace, where, 
at his magnificent temple standing by the 
sea, Were held every five years the festive 
games called Delia, to which the Greek 
states sent solemn embassies; and I)el]»hi, 
with its oracle and numerous festivals (see 
Pythia, Theoxenia). Foremost among the 
seats of his worshi[) in Asia w'as Patara in 
Lycia with a famous oracle. 

To the Romans Apollo became known 
In the reign of their last king Tarquinius 
Superbus, the first Roman who consulted 
the Delphian oracle, and who also ac- 
quired the Sibylline Books (q.v.). By the 
infiuence of these writings the worship of 
Apollo soon became so naturalized among 
them, that in B.C. 431 they built a temple 
to him as god of healing, from which the 
expiatory processions (sec Supplicationes) 
prescribed in the Sibylline books used to set 
out. In the Lectisternia (q.v.), first insti- 
tuted in B.C. 399, Apollo occupies the fore- 
most place. In 212 B.C., during the agony 
of the Second Punic War, the Ludi ApoUi- 
ndrSs were, in obedience to an oracular 
response, established in honour of him. 

-was made one of the chief gods of 
Rome by Augustus, who believed himself 
to be under his peculiar protection, and 
ascribed the victory of Actium to his aid : 
hence he enlarged the old temple of Apollo 
on that promontory, and decorated it with 
a portion of the spoils. He also renewed 
the games held near it, previously every 
two years, afterwards eveiy four, with 
gymnastic and artistic contests, and 
regattas on the sea; at Rome he reared 
a splendid new temple to him near his 
own house on the Palatine, and transferred 
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the Ltidi ScecuMr^s (q.v.) to him and 
Diana. 

The manifold symbols of Apollo corre- 
spond with the. multitude of his attributes. 
The commonest is either the lyre or the 
bow, according as he was conceived os the 
god of song or as the far-hitting archer. 
The Delphian diviner, Pythian Apollo, is 
indicated by the Tripod, which was also the 
favourite ’ofioring at his altars. Among 
plants the bay, used for purposes of expia- 
tion, was early sacred to him (see Daphne). 
It was planted round his temples, and 
plaited into garlands of victory at the 
Pythian games. The palm-tree was also 
sacred to him, for it was under a palm-tree 
that he was born in Delos. Among animals, 
the wolf, the dolphin, the snow-white and 
musical swan, the hawk, raven, crow, and 
snake were under his special ])rotection ; 
the last four in connexion with hia pro- 
phetic functions. 

In ancient art he was represented as a 
long-haired but beardless youth, of tall yet 
muscular build, and handsome features. 
Images of him wore as abundant as his 
worship was extensive : there was scarcely 
an artist of antiquity who did not try his 



(Kotue, Vatican Muecum.) 

hand upon some incident in the story of 
Apollo. The ideal type of this god seems 
to have been fixed chiefiy by Praxiteles and 
ScopS-s. The most famous statue preserved 
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of him is the Apollo Belvedere in the Vati- 
can (fig. 1), which represents him either as 
fighting with the Pythian dragon, or with 
his asgis frightening back the foes who 
threaten to storm his sanctuary. Other 
groat works, as the Apollo Miimgetes in the 
Vatican, probably from the hand of Scopas, 
show him as a Ciiharmdus in the long 
Ionian robe, or nude as in fig. 2. The 
Apollo Saiiroctonns (lizard-kilbr), copied 
from a bronze statue by Praxiteles, is es- 
pecially celebrated for its beauty. It re- 
presents a delicate youthful figure leaning 
against a tree, dart iij hand, ready to stab 
a lizard that is crawling up the tree. It 
is preserved in bronze at the Villa Albani 
in Rome, and in marble at Paris. 



( 2 ) APUl.LO, WITH LYIIK AND GRIFFIN. 

(Rome, I'apitolino Museum.) 

Apollddorus. (1) A Greek poet of the New 
Corned}', born at Cary.stns, between 300 and 
260 B.c. He wrote forty-seven plays, and 
won five victories. From him Terence bor- 
rowed the plots of his Phormio and HScyra, 

(2) A Greek grammarian and historian, 
of Athens, about 14<J b.c., a pupil of Aris- 
tarchus and the Stoic Pansetius. He was a 
most prolific writer on grammar, mythology, 
geography, and history. Some of his works 
were written in iambic sendrii^ e.g. a geo- 
graphy, and the ChrdnXcd^ a condensed 


enumeration of the most important data in 
history and literature from the fall of Troy, 
which he places in B.c. 1183, down to his 
own time, undoubtedly the most important 
of ancient works on the subject. Besides 
fragments, we have under his name a book 
entitled BibliotliP.cay^k great storehouse of 
mythological material from the oldest theo- 
gonies down to Theseus, and, with all its 
faults of arrangement and treatment, a 
valuable aid to our knowledge of Greek 
mythology. Yet there are grounds for 
doubting whether it is from his hand at all, 
whether it is even an extract from his great 
work, On the Gods, in twenty-four books. 

(3) A Greek painter of Athens, about 420 
B.C., the first who graduated light and shade 
in his pictures, whence he received the name 
of Sciagrdphits (shadow-painter). This in- 
vention entitled him to be regarded as the 
founder of a new style, which aimed at 
producing illusion by pictorial moans, and 
which was carried on further by his younger 
contemporary Zeuxis. [Pliny, 11. N,, 35. 60]. 

(4) A Greek architect of Damascus, who 
lived for a time at Rome, where amongst 
other things he built Trajan’s Forum and 
Trajan’s Column. He was first banished 
and then put to death under Hadrian, A.D. 
129, having incurred that em}>eror’s anger 
by the freedom of his rebukes. We have 
a work by him on Engines of War, ad- 
dressed to Hadrian. 

Apollonius, (1) the Rhodian. A Greek 
scholar and epic poet of the Alexandrian 
age, born at Alexandria about 260 B.C., a 
pupil of Callimachus, wrote a long epic. 
The Argonautlca, in four books, in which, 
departing from his master’s ta.ste for the 
learned and artificial, he aimed at all the 
s’mplicity of Homer. The party of Calli- 
machus rejected the poem, and Apollonius 
retired in disgust to Rhodes, where his 
labours as a rhetorician, and his newly re- 
vised poem, won him hearty recognition and 
even admission to the citizenship. Hence 
his surname. Afterwards, returning to 
Alexandria, he recited his poem once more, 
and this time with universal applause, so 
that Ptolemy Eplph3.nes, in B.C. 196, ap- 
pointed him to succeed Eratosthenes as 
librarian. He probably died during the 
tenure of this ofiuce. His epic poem, which 
has survived, has a certain simplicity, though 
falling far short of the naturalness and 
beauty of Homer ; its uniform mediocrity 
often makes it positively tedious, though it 
is constructed with gretit care, especially in 
its versification . By the Romans it was much 
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prized, and more than once imitated, as by 
Varro of Atax and Valerius Placcus. A 
valuable collection of scholia upon it testi- 
fies the esteem in which it was held by the 
learned of old. 

(2) ApoUonhis of TrallUs, A Greek sculp- 

tor of the school of Rhodes, and joint author 
with liis countryman Tauriscus of the cele- 
brated group of Birce Among 

other artists of the name, the worthiest of 
mention is Apollonius of Athens, of the 1st 
century B.C. From his hand is the Hercniles, 
now only a torso, preserved in the Belve- 
dere at Rome. 

(3) Apollonins of Perga in Pamphylia. A 
Greek mathematician named “ the Geome- 
ter,” who lived at Pergamus and Alexandria 
in the Ist century B.C., and wrote a work on 
donic Sections in eight books, of which wo 
have only the first four in the original, the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh in an Arabic trans- 
lation, and the eighth in extracts. The 
method he followed is that still in use. 

(4) Apollonius of Tydna in Cappadocia, 
the most celebrated of the Noo-Pythago- 
roans, lived about the middle of the 1st cen- 
tury A.D. ; by a severely ascetic life on the 
supposed principles of Pythagdras, and by 
pretended miracles, he obtained such a hold 
on the multitude that he was worshipped as 
a god, and set up as a rival to Christ. The 
account of his life by the elder Philostratus 
[(pv.) is more romance than history, and 
offers little to build upon. Having received 
his philosophical education, and lived in the 
temple of Asclepius at iEgae till his twen- 
tieth year, he divided his patrimony among 
the poor, and roamed all over the world ; 
he was even said to have reached India and 
the sources of the Nile. Twice he lived at 
Rome ; first under Nero till the expulsion of 
the philosophers, and again in Doraitian’s 
reign, when he had to answer a charge of 
conspiring against the emperor. Smuggled 
out of Rome during his trial, he continued 
his life as a wandering preacher of morals 
and worker of marvels for some years longer, 
and is said to have died at a great age, 
master of a school at Ephesus. Of his 
alleged writings, eight-five letters have 
alone survived. 

(5) Apollonius, surnamed Dy8c6lus{~inQ 
surly). A Greek scholar, of Alexandria, 
whore he had received his education, and 
where he ended his days a member of the 
Museum, after having laboured as a teacher 
at Rome under Antoninus Pius, about 140 
A.D. He is the father of Scientific Gram- 
mar, having been the first to reduce it to 


systematic form. His extant works are the 
treatises on Pronouns, Adverbs, Conjunc- 
tions, and the Syntax’ of the parts of speech, 
in four books. He was followed especially 
by the Latin grammarians, above all by 
Priscian. His son Herodianus accomplished 
even more than ho did. 

(0) Apollonius the Sophist, of Alexandria. 

, His precise date a.d. is unknown. He was 
author of '’an extant Lexicon of Homeric 
Glosses, based on Apion’s lost glossarial 
writings, 

(7) Apollonius, king of Tyre, the hero of 
a Greek romaiK^e (now lost), composed in 
Asia Minor, in the 3rd century a.d., on the 
model of the Ephesian History of X6n6plion 
{cpv. 2). We have a free Latin vor.sion 
made by a Christian, about the fith century, 
probably in Italy, which was much read in 
the Middle Ages, and translated into Atiglo- 
Saxon, English, French, Italian, Middle 
Greek and Gorman, in ])rose and verse. Its 
materials are used in the |)soudo-Shak- 
spearian drama of Pericles Prince of Tyre. 

Aporraxis. See Ball, Gamkh of. 

Apdthfiosis (Lat. Consecratio). The act 
of placing a human being among the gods, 
of which the Gj eeks have an instance as 
early ns Homer, but only in the single case 
of Leuc^thCa. The oldest notion was that 
of a bodily removal ; then arose the idea of 
the mortal element being purged away by 
fire, as in the case of Heracles. There was 
a kind of deification which consisted in the 
decreeing of heroic honours to distinguished 
men after death, which was done from the 
time of the Peloponnesian War onwards, 
even in the case of living men {sec Heroes). 
The successors of Alexander the Great, both 
the Seleucldse and still more the Ptolemies, 
caused themselves to be worshipped as gods. 
Of the Romans, whoso legend told of the 
translation of iEneas and Romfilus into- 
heaven, Caesar was the first who claimed 
divine honours, if not by building temples, 
to himself, yet by setting his statue among 
the gods in every sanctuary at Rome and in 
the empire, and by having a special flamen 
assigned to him. The belief in his divinity 
was confirmed by the comet that shone 
several months after his death, as long as 
his funeral games lasted; and under the 
triumvirate he was formally installed among 
the deities of Rome, as Divus lulius, by a 
decree of the senate and people. His adop- 
ted son and successor Octavian persistently 
declined any offer of public worship, but he 
accepted the title of Augustus (the conse- 
crated), and allowed his person to be adored 
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in the provinces. On his death the senate 
decreed divine honours to him under the 
title of Divus Augustus^ the erection of a 
temple, the founding of special games, and 
the establishment of a peculiar priesthood. 
After this, admission to the number of the 
Divi^ as the deified emperors were called, 
becomes a prerogative of the imperial 
dignity. It is, however, left dependent on 
a resolution of the senate moved ,in honour 
of the deceased emperor by his successor. 
Hence it is not every emperor who obtains 
it, nor does consecration itself always lead 
to a permanent worship. Empresses too 
were often consecrated, first Augustus’ 
wife Li via as Diva Augusta^ and even 
other members of the imperial house. 

The ceremony of Apotheosis used from the 
time of Augustus was the following. After 
the passing of the senate’s decree a waxen 
image of the dead, whose body lay hidden 
below, was exhibited for seven days on an 
ivory bed of state in the palace, covered with 
gold-embroidered coverlets; then the bier 
was borne by knights and senators amidst a 
brilliant retinue down the Via Sacra to the 
ancient Forum, where the funeral oration 
was delivered, and thence to the Campus 
Martins, where it was deposited in the 
second of the four stories of a richly 
decorated funeral pile of pyramid shape. 
When the magistrates sacred and secular, 
the knights, lifeguard, and others concerned, 
had performed the last honours by proces- 
sions and libations, the pile was set on fire, 
and as it burned up, an eagle soared from 
the topmost storey into the sky, a sj’mbol 
of the ascending soul. 

Apparitor. The general name in Latin 
for all public servants of the magistrates. 
They all had to be Roman citizens, and 
were paid a fixed salary out of the public 
treasury. Though nominated by the re- 
spective officers for a year at a time, they 
were usually re-appointed, so that practic- 
ally their situations were secured for life, 
and they could even sell their places. The 
most important classes of these attendants 
wore those of scrlbce^ UctOrBs^ viator Bs and 
prmcOnBs (q.v.). These were divided into 
decUrice of varying strength, which enjoyed 
corporate rights, and chose foremen from 
their own body. {Comp, Accensi.) 

Appell§.tid. The Latin term for an appeal 
to a magistrate to put his veto on the 
decision of an equal or inferior magistrate. 
Thus a consul could be appealed to against 
his colleague and all other magistrates 
except the tribunes, but a tribune both 


against his colleagues and all magistrates 
whatsoever. Another thing altogether was 
the ProvOedtio ((^.v.) under the Republic, an 
appeal from a magistrate’s sentence to the 
People as supreme judge. During the im- 
perial period the two processes run into one, 
for the emperor held united in his person 
both the supreme judicial function and the 
plenary power of all magistrates, particu- 
larly the tribunician veto, so that an appeal 
to him was at once an appellatio and a 
provocatio. This appeal, in our sense of 
the word, was only permitted in important 
cases ; it had to be made within a short 
time after sentence was passed, and always 
addressed to the authority next in order, 
so that it only reached the emperor if no 
i intermediate authority was competent. If 
the result was that the disputed verdict was 
neither quashed nor awarded, but confirmed, 
the appellant had to pay a fine. As the 
power of life and death rested with the 
emperor and senate alone, governors of » pro- 
vinces were bound to send up to Rome any 
citizen appealing on a capital charge. 

Appianus. A (Ireek historian, of Alex- 
andria, who lived about the middle of the 
2nd century a.d. At first he pursued the 
calling of an advocate at Rome ; in later 
life, on the recommend ation of his friend 
the rhetorician Fronto, he obtained from* 
Antoninus Pius the post of an imperial pro- 
curator in Egypt. He wrote an extensive 
work on the development of the Roman 
Empire from the earliest times down to 
Trajan, consisting of a number of special 
hi.stories of the several periods and the 
several lands and peoples till the time when 
they fell under the Roman dominion. Of 
the twenty-four books of which it originally 
consisted, only eleven are preserved complete 
beside the Preface: Spain (book 6), Hannibal 
(7j, Carthage (8), Syria (11), Mithridates 
(12), the Roman Civil Wars (13-17) and 
Illyria (23), the rest being lost altogether, 
or only surviving in fragments. Appian’s 
stjde is plain and bald, even to dryness, and 
his historical point of view is purely Roman. 
The book is a mere compilation, and dis- 
figured by many oversights and blunders, es- 
pecially in chronolog}’’ ; nevertheless the use 
made by the writer of lost authorities lends 
it considerable worth, and for the history 
of the Civil Wars it is positively invaluable. 

Apslnes. A Greek rhetorician, of Gad^ra, 
who taught at Athens in the first half of 
the 3rd century a.d., and wrote a valuable 
treatise on Rhetoric. 

Apuiaiufl (Lucius). Born about 130 a.d. 
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at Madaura in Numidia, of a wealthy and 
honourable family; the most original Latin 
writer of his time. Educated at Carthago, 
he went to Athens to study philo^ph}^, 
especially that of Plato ; then he travelled 
far and wide, everywhere obtaining initiation 
into the mysteries. For some time he lived 
in Rome as an advocate. After returning 
to Africa, he married a lady considerably 
older than himself, the mother of a friend, 
^Emilia Pudentilla, whereupon her kinsmen 
charged him with having won the rich 
widow’s hand by magic, and of having 
‘jontrived the death of her son; a charge 
to which he replied with much wit in his 
oration De Mdgid (earlier than a.d. 161). 
He afterwards settled down at Carthage, 
and thence made excursions through Africa, 
delivering orations or lectures. Of the rest 
of his life and the year of his death nothing 
is known. Beside the Apologia above- 
mentioned, and a few rhetorical and philo- 
soj)hic writings, another work, his chief one, 
also survives, which was composed at a ripe 
age, with hints borrowed from a book of 
Lucian’s. This is a satirical and fantastic 
moral vomtiTiCQ^Metamorphosiirm libri XI {da 
Aslno Aureo)^ the adventures of one Lucius, 
who is transformed into an ass, and under 
that disguise has the amplest opportunities 
of observing, undetected, the preposterous 
doings of mankind. Then, eidightened by 
this experience, and with the enchantment 
taken off him by admission into the mys- 
teries of Osiris, he becomes quite a new man. 
Of the many episodes interwoven into the 
story, the most interesting is the beautiful 
allegorical fairy tale of Cupid and Psyche, 
so much used by later poets and artists. 
Throughout the book Apuleius paints the 
moral and religious conditions of his time 
with much humour and in lifelike colours, 
though his language, while clever, is often 
affected, bombastic, and disfigured by obso- 
lete and provincial phrases. 

AqusBllcium. The Roman name for a 
ceremony for bringing on rain. {See 
J^JPITER.) 

Aqueducts were not unfrequently con- 
structed by the Creeks, who collected the 
spring-water of neighbouring hills, by chan- 
nels cut through the rock, or by under- 
ground conduits of brick and stone work, 
into reservoirs, and thence distributed it by 
a network of rills. An admirable work of 
this kind is the tunnel, more than a mile 
in length, which was bored through the 
mountain now called Kastri, by the archi- 
tect Eupalinus of MSg^ra, probably under | 


Polycrates (in the 6th century B.c.).— The 
Roman aqueducts are among the most 
magnificent structures of antiquity. Some 
of these were likewise constructed under- 
ground ; others, latterly almost all, con- 
veyed the water, often for long distances, 
in covered channels of brick or stone, over 
lofty arcades stretching straight through 
hill and valley. They started from a well- 
head (cdpilt dqudrum) and ended in a reser- 
voir {eastclluoi), out of which the water ran 
in Rome into three chambers, lying one above 
another, the lowest chamber sending it 
through leaden or clay pii^es into the pub- 
lic fountains and basins, the middle one 
into the great bathing establishments, the 
uppermost into private houses. Private 
citizens paid a tax for the water they ob- 
tained from those public sources. Under 
the Republic the construction and repair of 
aqueducts devolved -upon the censors, their 
management on the ajdiles, but from the 
time of Augustus on a special cUrdtor aqua-- 
ram assisted by a largo staff of pipe-mas- 
ters, fountain-masters, insjiectors, and others, 
taken partly from the number of the public 
slaves. The amount of water brought into 
Rome by its numerous aqueducts, the first 
of which, the aqua Appia^ was projected n.C. 
312, may be estimated from the fact that the 
four still in use— ar/Wrt virgo (now Aoqua 
Vergine, built by Agrippa li.c. 20), aqua 
Marcia (now Acqua Pia, n.C. 144), aqua 
Claudia (now Acqua Felice, finished by 
Claudius a.d. 52), aqtia Traiana (now Acqua 
Paola, constructed by Trajan a.d. Ill) — are 
sufficient to supply all the Jiousos and innu- 
merable fountains of the j)rcsent city in 
superfluity. Among the provincial aciue- 
ducts, one is specially well preserved, that 
known as Pont dii Gard, near Nimes, in the 
south of France {sec cut on p. 48). 

Arachn§ ( = spider). Daughter of the Ly- 
dian purple-dyer Idmon, challenged Athena, 
of whom she had learnt weaving, to a weav- 
ing match. When the offended goddess 
tore up Arachne’s web, which represented 
j the loves of tlie gods, Arachne hung herself, 
but Athena changed her into a 8})idor. 

Ar&tus. A Greek poet, of Soli in Cilicia, 
about 270 B.G., contemporary of Callimachus 
and Theocritus. At the request of the 
Macedonian king Antig6nus Gonatas, at 
whose court he lived as physician, he wrote, 
without much knowledge of the subject, 
but guided by the works of Eudoxus and 
Theophrastus, an astronomical poem, 
n6mBna and PrognOstXca (aspects of the sky 
and signs of weather). Without genuine 
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poetic inspiration, Aratus manages his in- 
tractable material with considerable tact, 
and dignified simplicity. The language, 
while not always free from stiffness, is 
choice, and the versification correct. The 
poem enjoyed a high repute with the general 
public, as well as with poets and specialists : 
thus the great astronomer Hipparchus wrote 
a commentary on • it in four books. The 
Romans also took pleasure in reading and 
translating it, e.g. Cicero, C*<esar Cermanlcus, 
and Avienus. 

Arbiter. An umpire ; especially a judge 
who decides according to equity, while a 
index decides according to law. 

ArcMius (Gr. Arkddios. A Greek gram- 
marian of Antioch, who probably flourished 
in the 2rid century A.D. Ho was the author 
of a Doctrine of Accents in 20 books, an 
ab.stract of a work by the famous Horodian. 

Arcd.s (Gr. Arkd^). Son of Zeus by the 
nymph Callisto, and ancestor of the Ar- 
cadiarrs, who was translated to tho sky by 
Zeus as ..-1 rc^?7rus — Watcher of the Bear. 
{See Callisto.) 

Arch6m6rus (== loader in fate, ix. tho first 
to die). A surname given to Ophcltes, tho 
infant son of Lycurgus king^of Nomea, who 
was killed by a snake during tho march of 
the Seven against Thebes (q.v.). It was 
glwon him by the seer Amj»hiaraus, who 
foresaw tho destruction awaiting himself 
and his confederates ; and by it the child 
was invoked at the Nemean Games origin- 
ally founded in memory of him. 

ArchestiAtus, of Gela, in Sicily, flourished 
about 318 B.C., and com})osed tho humorous 
didactic poem llCdyputheJa ( = good cheer), 
supposed to describe a gastronomic tour 
round the then known world, with playful 
echoes of Homer and the dogmatic philoso- 
phers. The numerous fragments display 
much talent and wit. 

ArchllSchns. A Greek lyric poet, especi- 
ally eminent as a writer of lampoons. Born 
at Paros, he was tho son of Tel6slcles by a 
sla%e-woman, but was driven by poverty to 
go with a colony to Thas6s b.C. 720 or 708. 
Prom Thasos he was soon driven by want 
and by the enmities which his unrestrained 
passion for invective had drawn upon him. 
He seems to have roamed restlessly from 
place to place, until, on his return to Paros, 
he was slain in fight by the Naxian CalSndas. 
Long afterwards, when this man visited the 
Delphian temple, the god is said to have driven 
him from his threshold as the slayer of a ser- 
vant of the Muses, and refused to admit him 
till he had propitiated the soul of the poet 
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at his tomb : a story which expresses tbe 
liigh value set on his art by the ancients, 
who placed him on 'a level with Homer, 
Pindar and SophOcles. For Archilochus 
had an extraordinary poetical genius, which 
enabled him to invent a largo number of 
new metres, and to manipulate tliem with 
tho ease of a master. He brought lambic 
poetry, in particular, to artistic perfection. 
The many •misfortunes of his stormy life 
had bred in his irritable nature a deeply- 
settled indignation, which, in poems perfect 
in form and alive with force and fury, 
vented itself in bitter mockery oven of 
his friends, and in merciless, unpardonable 
abuse of his foes. Such was the clfect of 
his lam})Oons, that Lycambes, who had first 
lu'omised and then refused liim his daughter 
Ncobule, hanged himself and his family in 
the despair engendered by the poet’s furious 
attacks. Of his poems, which were written 
in tho 01d-Io]iic dialect, and taken by 
Horace for his mode] in his Epodes, only a 
number of short fragments are preserved. 

Archimedes. One of the greatest mathe- 
maticians and natural philosophers of anti- 
quity, born n.c. 287 at Syracuse. He lived 
at the court of his kinsman, king Hiero, 
and was killed (n.c. 212) by a Roman soldier 
at the taking of the city which he had 
largely aided in defending with his engines. 
Of his inventions and discoveries we need 
only say, that he ascertained tlio ratio of the 
radius to tho circumference, and that of tho 
cylinder to the sphere, and tho hydrostatic 
law that a body dipped in water loses as 
much weight as that of the water displaced 
by it ; that he invented the pulley, the end- 
less screw, and the kind of pump called tho 
“screw of Archimedes”; and that ho con- 
structed the so-called “sphere,” a sort of 
orrery showing the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. Of his works, written in the Doric 
dialect, the following are preserved: On the 
sphere and cylinder^ On the measurement 
of the circle^ On conoids and spheroids^ On 
spiral lines, The qisammltes (or sand-rock- 
oner, for tho calculation of the earth’s size 
in grains of sand). On the equilibrium of 
planes and their centres of gravity, and 
On floating bodies. 

Architecture : (1) of the Greeks. Of the 
earliest efforts of the Greeks in architecture, 
we have evidence in the so-called Cyclopean 
Walls surrounding the castles of kings in 
the Heroic Age at Tiryns, Argos, Mycenae 
(fig. 1), and elsewhere. They are of enormous 
thickness, some being constructed of rude 
colossal blocks, whose gaps are filled up 

B 
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with smaller stones ; while others are built 
of stones more or less carefully hewn, their 



(1) WALT. OF ror.YQONAI. STONES, MVCENAS. 

interstices exactly fitting into each other. 
Gradually they begin to show an approxi- 



(2) THE E ION-GATE, MVCENAJ. 


mation to buildings with rectangular blocks. 
The gates let into these walls are closed at 
the top either by the courses of 
stone jutting over from each side 
till they touch, or by a long straight 
block laid over the two leaning side- 
posts. Of the latter kind is the 
lamous Lion-gate at Myccnce^ so- 
called from the group of two lions 
standing with their forefeet on the 
broad pedestal of a pillar that tapers 
rapidly downwards, and remarkable 
as the oldest specimen of Greek 
sculpture. The sculpture is carved 
on a large triangular slab that fills 
an opening left in the wall to lighten 
the weight on the lintel (fig. 2). 

Among the most striking relics of 
this primitive age are the so-called 
Thesauroij or treasuries (now re- 
garded as tombs) of ancient dynasties 
the most considerable being the Trca- 


8urc-hotisc of Atreus at Mycenae, The 
usual form of these buildings is that of a 
circular chamber vaulted over by the hori- 
zontal courses approaching from all sides 
till they meet. Thus the vault is not a 
true arch (fig. 3). The interior seems 
originally to have been covered with metal 
plates, thus agreeing with Homer’s descrip- 
tions of metal as a favourite ornament of 
princely houses. An open-air building pre- 
served from that age is the supposed Temple 
of Hera on Mount Ocha (now Hagios Elias) 
in Euboea, a rectangle built of regular square 
blocks, with walls more than a yard thick, 
two small windows, and a door with leaning 
posts and a huge lintel in the southern side- 
wall. The sloping roof is of hewn flagstones 
resting on the thickness of the wall and 
overlapping each other ; but the centre is 
left open as in the hypajthral temples of a 
later time. 

From the simple shape of a rectangular 
house shut in by blank walls we gradu- 
ally advance to finer and richer forms, 
formed especially by the introduction of 
columns detached from the wall and serv- 
ing to support the roof and ceiling. Even 
in Homer we find columns in the palaces to 
support the hdlls that surround the court- 
yard, and the ceiling of the ban quoting-room. 
The construction of columns {see Arohiteo- 
TUKE, Orders of) received its artistic de- 
veloiJinent first from the Dorians after their 
migration into the Peloponnesus about 
1000 B.C., next from the lonians, and from 
each in a form suitable to their several 
characters. If the simple serious character 
of the Dorians speaks in the Doric Order, 
no less does the lighter, nimbler, and more 



(8)* “TREA8UBE HOUSE” OF AiiiKUS, MYCENAE. 


A wall of cntrance-passaire {drlimdii), 80 ft. lonff. B entrance, 19i 
ft. hii^h. C large chamber, 60 ft. high. 1) entrance (9 ft. high) to 
amall chamber. 
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showy genius of the Ionian race come out 
in the Order named after them. By about 
650 B.c. the Ionic style was flourishing side 
by side with the Doric. 

As it was in the construction of Temples 
(q.v.) that architecture had developed her 
favourite forms, all other public buildings 
borrowed their artistic character from the 
temple. The structure and furniture of 
private houses (see House), were, during 
the best days of Greece, kept down to the 
simplest forms. About 600 B.C., in the 
Greek islands and on the coast of A.sia 
Minor, we come across the first architects 
known to us by name. It was then that 
Ehoecus and TheodOrus of Samos, cele- 


period, in addition to many ruined temples 
in Sicily (especially at Selinus and Agri- 
gentum), should be mentioned the Temple 
of Poseidon at Paestura (Poseiddnia) in South 
Italy, one of the best preserved and most 
beautiful relics of antiquity (figs. 4, 6). 
The patriotic fervour of the Persian Wara 
created a general expansion of Greek life, 
in which Architecture and the sister art of 
Sculpture .were not slow to take a part. In 
these departments, as in the whole onward 
movement, a central position was taken by 
Athens, whose leading statesmen, Cimon and 
Pericles, lavished the great resources of the 
State at once in strengthening and beauti- 
fying the city. During this period arose a 



( 4 ) * EXTEUIOU OF TEMPLE OP POSEIDON AT PiESTUM (79 ft. X 195 ft.). 


brated likewise as inventors of casting in 
bronze, built the great temple of Hera in 
that island, while ChersiphrCm of Cndsus 
in •Crete, with his son Mctagl^nes^ began 
the temple of Artemis (Diana) at Ephesus, 
■one of the seven wonders of the world, 
which was not finished till 120 years 
after. In Greece Proper a vast temple to 
Zeus was begun at Athens in the 6th cen- 
tury B.c. (see Olympieum), and two more 
at Delphi and Olympia, one by the Cor- 
inthian Spinthdrus, the other by the Elean 
Lilm. Here, and in the Western colonies 
the Doric style still predominated every- 
where. Among the chief remains of this 


group of masterpieces that still astonish us 
in their ruins, some in the forms of a softened 
Doric, others in the Ionic style, which had 
now found its way into Attica, and was here 
fostered into nobler shapes. The Doric 
order is represented by the Temple of 
Theseus (fig. 6), the Propylaea built by 
MnSstcUs, the Parthenon, a joint produc- 
tion of Ictinus and CallicrdUs ; while the 
Erechtheum is the most brilliant creation of 
the Ionic order in Attica. Of the influence of 
Attic Architecture on the rest of Greece we 
have proof, especially in the Temple of Apollo 
at Basaae in South- Western Arcadia,built from 
the design of the above-mentioned Ictinus. 
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The progress of the Drama to its per- increasingly fashionable. In the first half 
section in this period led to a correspond- of the 4th century arose what the ancients 
ing improvement in the hitilding of The- considered the largest and grandest temple 
atrcs {q.v.). A stone theatre was begun in the Peloponnesus, that of Athena at 
at Athens even before the Persian Wars ; Tegea, a work of the sculptor and archi- 
and the Odeum of Pericles served similar tect JScdjjds. During the middle of the 
purposes. How soon tlie highest results century, another of the “seven wonders,” 
were achieved in this department, when the splendid tomb of Mausolus at Halicar- 
once the fundamental forms had thus been nassus was constructed (nee Mausoleum). 
laid down in outline at Athens, *is shown Many magnificent temples arose in that 
by the theatre at Epidaurus, a work of time. In Asia Minor, the temple at 
Polyclitus^ unsurpassed, as the ancients Ephesus, burnt down by Herostratus, was 
testify, by any later theatres in harmony rebuilt by Alexander’s bold architect 
and beauty. Another was built at Syracuse, Deinocrdtes. In the islands the ruins of 
before b.c. 420. Nor is it only in the the temple of Athena at Priene, of Apollo 
erection of single buildings that the great at Miletus, of Dionysus at Teos, and others, 



(j) * INTKUIOU OP TKMPLK OP POSEIDON, PJJSTUM ; SCO p. 51. 

advance then made by arcliitecture shows even to this day offer a brilliant testi- 
xtself. In laying out liew towns, or parts mony to their former magnificence. Among 
of towns, men began to proceed on arti.stic Athenian buildings of that age the Monu- 
principles, an innovation due to the sophist ment of Lysicriites (q.v.) is conspicuous 
Hippoddmus of Miletus. for its graceful elegance and elaborate de- 

In the 4th century n.C., owing to the velopraent of the Corintliian stylo. In the 
change wrought in the Greek mind by the succeeding age Greek architecture shows 
Peloponnesian War, in place of the pure and its finest achievements in the building of 
even tone of the preceding period, a desire theatres, especially those of Asiatic towns, 
for effect became more and more general, in the gorgeous palaces of newly-built royal 
both in architecture and sculpture. The capitals, and in general in the luxurious 
sober Doric style fell into abeyance and completeness of private buildings. As an 
gave way to the Ionic, by the side of which important specimen of the last age of Attic 
a new Order, the Corinthian., said to have architecture may also be mentioned the 
been invented by the sculptor Callimdchus, Tower of the Winds (q.v.) at Athens, 
with its more gorgeous decorations, became (2) Architecture of the Etruscans and 
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Romans. In architecture, as well as sculp- 
ture, the Romans were long under the 
influence of the Etruscans, who, though 

denied the gift of rising to the ideal, 

\inited wonderful activity 
and inventiveness with a pas- 
sion for covering their build- 
ings with rich ornamental 

carving. None .of their tem- 
ples have survived, for they 
built all the upper parts of 
wood ; but many proofs of 
their activity in building re- 
main, surviving from various 
ages, in the shape of Tombs 
and Walls. The latter clearly 

show how they progressed 

from piling up polygonal _ 
blocks ill Cyclopean style to 
regular courses of squared 
stone. Here and there a building still 
shows that the Etruscans originally made 
vaultings by letting horizontal courses jut 
over, as in the ancient Greek thtisauroi above 
mentioned ; on the other hand, some very 
old gateways, as at Voltorra (fig. 7) and 
Perugia, exhibit the true ArcJi of wedge- 
shaped stones, the invention of which is 
probably duo to Etruscan ingenuity, and 
from the introduction of which a new 
,and magnificent development of archi- 
tecture takes its rise. The most impos- 
ing monument of ancient Italian arch- 
building is to bo seen in the sewers of 
Rome laid down in the 6th century b.C. 

{See Cloaca Maxima.) 

When all other traces of Etruscan 
influence were being swept away at 
Rome by the intrusion of Greek forms 
of art, especially after the Conquest of 
Greece in the middle of the 2nd cen- 
tury B.C., the Roman architects kept 
alive in full vigour the Etruscan 
method of building the arch, which 
they developed and completed by the 
inventions of the Cross- Arch (or groined 
vault) and the Dome. With the Arch, 
'^hich admits of a bolder and more varied 
management of spaces, the Romans 
combined, as a decorative element, the 
columns of the Greek Orders. Among 
these their growing love of pomp gave 
the preference more and more to the 
Corinthian, adding to it afterwards a still 
more gorgeous embellishment in what is 
called the Roman or Composite capital {sec 
Architecture, Orders of). Another ser- 
vice rendered by the Romans was the intro- 
duction of building in brick {see Pottery). 


A more vigorous advance in Roman archi- 
tecture dates from the opening of the 3rd 
century b.c., when they began making great 
military roads and aqueducts. In the first 


(6) * “ TIIKSEUM ” (46 ft. X 105 ft.) ; sec p. 51. 

half of the 2nd century they built, on Greek 
models, the first Ba.‘>lltca, which, besides its 
practical utility served to embellish the 
Eorum. Soon after the middle of the cen- 


(7) * GATE OF VOLTEHRA. 
fAfter Cariina.) 

tury, appeared the first of their more am- 
bitious temples in the Greek style. There 
is simple grandeur in the ruins of the 
TdbulCLrlum, or Record-Office, built b.c. 78 
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on the slope of the Capitol next the Eorum. 
These are among the few remains of Roman 
republican architecture ; but in the last de- 
cades of the Republic simplicity gradually 
disappeared, and men were eager to display 


aided by his son-in-law Agrippa^ a man who 
understood building, not only completed his 
uncle’s plans, but added many magnificent 
structures— the Forum Augusti with its 
Temple to Mars Ultor, the Theatre of Mar- 


* EXTEUIOIt OP C0T,O8HKIIM ; See p. 
(Cooke, Views of the Coliecian, pi. 13.) 


a princely pomp in public and private build- 
ings ; witness the first stone theatre erected 
by Pompey as early as 55 n.c. Then all 
that went before was eclipsed by the vast 
works undertaken by Caisar^ the Theatre, 


cellus with its Portico of Octavia, the ilfciw- 
soleumy and others. Augustus could fairly 
boast that “ having found Rome a city of brick, 
he left it a city of marble.’’ The grandest 
monument of that age, and one of the loftiest 


(9)* INTEIUOtt OP COLOS8KCM ; Seep. 5."). 

(Cooke, Fi'etc* of the Coliseum, pi. 4.) 

Amphitheatre, Circus, creations of Roman art in general, is the 

Ccesdris with its Temple to Venus Genetrix. PanthHon {q.v.) built by Agrippa, adjacent to, 
These were finished by Augustus^ under butnotconnected with, his T/ierwcp, the first 
w’hom Roman architecture seems to have of the many works of that kind in Rome, 
reached its culminating point. Augustus, A still more splendid aspect was imnarted 
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to the city by the rebuilding of the Old 
Town burnt down in Nero’s fire, and by the 
“ Golden House ” of Nero, a gorgeous pile, 


The progress made under the Elavian' em- 
perors is evidenced by VcspasiarVs Amphi- 
theatre iq.v.) hnown as the ColossSum (tigs. 



(iU) CltOSS-SBCTION OP COLOSSEUM, 
(After Fontana and Hlrt.) 


the like of which was never seen before, but 
which was destroyed on the violent death of 
its creator. Of the luxurious grandeur of 



( 11 ) * JiRCir OF TITUS. 

private buildings we have ocular proof in 
the dwelling-houses of Pompeii, a paltry 
country-town in comparison with Rome. 


8, 9, 10), the mightiest Roman ruin in the 
world, by the ruined Th< rma\ or Baths, of 
Titus, and by his Triump])al Arch {q.v.), the 
oldest specimen extant in Rome of this class 
of monument, itself a creation of the Roman 
mind (fig. 11). But all previous buildings 
were surpassed in size and splendour when 
Trajan’s architect Apollodorus of Damas- 
cus raised the Forum Trdidnum with its 
huge Basilica Vlpia, (fig. 12) and the still 
surviving Column of Trajan. No less 
extensive wore the work.s of Hadrian, who, 
besides adorning Athens with many mag- 
nificent buildings, bequeathed to Rome a 
Temple of Venus and Roma, the most 
colossal of all Roman temples (fig. IB), 
and his own Mausoleum {q.v.\ the core of 
wdiich is preserved in the Castle of St. 
Angelo. While the works of thb Antonines 
already show a gradual decline in archi- 
tectural feeling, the Triumphal Arch of 
Severns ushers in the period of decay that 
set in with the 3rd century. In this clos- 
ing period of Roman rule the buildings 
grow more and more gigantic, witness the 
Baths of Caracalla (fig. 14), those of Dio- 
cletian, with his palace at Salona (three 
miles from Spalatro) in Dalmatia, and the 
Basilica of Constantine breathing the last 
feeble gasp of ancient life. But outside of 
Rome and Italy, in every p)art of the enor- 
mous empire to its utmost barbarian borders, 
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bridges, nninberless remains of roads and 
aqueducts and viaducts, ramparts and 
gateways, palaces, villas, market-places 
and judgment-halls, baths, theatres, amphi- 
theatres and temples, attest the versatility, 
majesty, and solidity of Roman architecture, 
most of whose creations only the rudest 
shocks have hitherto been able to destroy. 

Architecture, Orders of. In Greek 
architecture there were throe orders of 
columns : the Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 



DOUIC ORDKU. 

thian. (I) Doric: Figures 1 and 2 give 
instances of the Doric style from the temple 
at Psestum and the Parthenon at Athens. 
The Doric column consists (a) of the shaft, 
which increases in diameter almost invisibly 
up to about one-quarter of its height, and 
diminishes slightly after that point. It has 
no base, but rests immediately on the sty- 
lobate. It is surrounded with semi-circular 
{lutings, meeting each other at a sharp 
angle. These were chiselled with a cedar- 
wood tool after the separate drums had been 
puf together. (6) The capital (Lat. capl- 
tUlum). This consists of three parts, (a) the 
hyp6trdchelidn^ or neck of the column, a 
continuation of the shaft, but separated 1^ 
an indentation from the other drums. It 
is wider at the top than at the bottom, 
and is generally ornamented with several 
parallel and horizontal rings, (b) The 
icMnuSf a circular moulding or cushion, 
which widens greatly towards the top. (c) 
The abax or dbdeus^ a square slab sup- 
porting the architrave or epistylion. The | 


height of the shaft is usually 5| times, the 
distance between the columns 1| times the 
diameter of the base .of the column. The 
architrave is a quadrangular beam of stone, 
reaching from pillar to pillar. On this again- 
rests the frieze, zopli6ros^ so called from the 
metope.s which are adorned with sculptures 
in relief. Those metopes are square spaces 
between the triglyphs: the triglyphs are 
surfaces cut' into three concave grooves, two 
whole grooves in the centre, and two half 
grooves at the sides. One is placed over 
each pillar, and one botwoon each pair of 
pillars. The entablature is completed by a 
projecting cornic'c, a slab crowned with a 
simple heading-course, the lower surface of 



(3) From the Temple on (4) From the Monument 

the II18SU8, Athene. of LyMcrates, Athens. 

lOXIC ORDEK. COllINTHIAN OUDKR. 


which is ornamented with sloping corbels 
(Gk. 8tdg67i^8y Lat, mUtUll). 

(11) Ionic Column8. An instance is given 
in hg. 3 from the temple on the Ilissus at 
Athens. These are loftier than the Doric, their 
height being 8|-9 J times the diameter of the 
lower part. The enlargement of the lower 
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Shaft. 


part is also less than in the Doric columns, 
the distance between each column greater 
(two diameters), the flutings (generally 24 
in number) deeper, 
and separated by 
small flat surfaces. 

The Ionic column 
has a base, consist- 
ing of a square slab 
{plinthds)^ and 
several cushion- 
like supports sepa- 
rated by grooves. 

The capital, again, 
is more artistically 
developed. The 
neck, instead of 
flutings, has flve 
leaves worked in 
relief. The echinus 
is very small and 
ornamented with 
an egg pattern. 

Over it, instead of | 
the abacus j is a ‘ 
four-cornered 
cushion ending be- 
fore and behind in 
spiral volutes, sup- 
porting a narrow 
square slab, which 
is also adorned with 
an egg pattern. 

The architrave is 

divided into three »• Cyma recta, r. Volutes. 

bands, projecting 

one above the k. Trochiius. 

, , j ®‘ 0.vmation. 1. Quadra. 

Otlier, and upon it t. Abacus. ro. Plintb. 

rises, in an unin- (6) From the Pantheon, Romo. 

terrupted surface, 
the frieze, adorned 
with reliefs continuously along its whole 
length. Finally, the cornice is composed of 
different parts. 

(HI) The Corinthian column (fig. 4, from 
the monument of Lysicriltes, at Athens). 
The base and shaft are identical with the 
Ionic, but the capital takes the form of 
an open cdlix formed of acanthus leaves. 
Above this is another set of leaves, from 
between which grow stalks with small 
leaves, rounded into the form of volutes. 
On this rests a small dhdeus widening to- 
wards the top, and on this again the entab- 
lature, which is borrowed from the Ionic 
order. On the human figures einploj'ed 
instead of columns to support the entabla- 
ture, see Atlas, Canephori, Caryatides. 

The Romans adopted the Greek styles of 


CORINTHIAN ORDER. 


column, but not always in their pure form. 
They were fondest of the Corinthian, which 
they laboured to enrich with new and often 
excessive ornamentation. For instance, they 
crowned the Corinthian capital with the 
Ionic, thus forming what is called the Roman 
or composite capital. 

The style known as Tuscan is a degenerate 
form of the Doric. The Tuscan column has 
a smooth shaft, in height = 7 diameters of 
the lower part, and tapering up to three- 
quarters of its lower dimensions. Its ba.se 
consists of two parts, a circular plinth, and 
a cushion of equal height. The capital is 
formed of three parts of equal height. 

In other styles, too, the Romans sometimes 
adopted the smooth instead of the fluted 
shaft, as for instance in the Pantheon (fig. 5). 

Single columns were sometimes erected 
by the Greeks, and in imitation of them by 
the Romans, as memorials to distinguished 



* COLUMN OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 

(With Its BurroundiiigB bb restored by Canina, Arch. Rom. 
tav. 204.) 


persons. A good example is the Columna 
liostrata^ or column with its shaft adorned 
with the beaks of ships, in the Roman 
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Forum. This was set up in commemora- 
tion of the naval victory of Duiilus over 
the Carthaginians (261 b.c.). Among the 
columns which survive, the most magnifi- 
cent is that of Trajan, erected in the Forum 
of Trajan 113 a.d. It rises on a quadran- 
^lar pediment to the height of 124 feet ; 
its diameter below is about 10 feet, and a 
little less in the upper part. An interior 
spiral staircase of 185 steps loads to the 
summit. The shaft, formed of twenty- three 
drums of marble, is adorned with a series 
of reliefs, 3 feet 3 inches high and 200 feot 
long, in a series of twenty-two spirals. 
They represent scenes in Trajan’s Dacian 
campaigns, and contain 2,500 human figures, 
with animals, engines, etc. On a cylindrical 
pedestal at the summit there once stood a 
gilded statue of the emperor, which, since 
the year 1587, has made way for a bronze 
figure of St. Peter. A similar column is 
that of Marcus Aurelius, 122 feet high, on 
the Piazza Colonna. Since 1589 the statue 
of St. Paul has been substituted for that of 
the emperor. The reliefs, in twenty spirals, 
represent events in the emperor’s war with 
the Marcomanni. 

Archlthdorla. One of the public services 
called llturgicB at Athens ; it was the obli- 
gation to furnish forth the sacred embassies 
(thS0i'ia>) to the four groat national festivals, 
also to Delphi and other holy places. {See 
Leitourgia.) 

Archon (= ruler), the Athenian name for 
the supreme authority established on the 
abolition of royalty. On the death of the 
last hing, Codrus, b.c. 1068, the headship of 
the state for life was bestowed on his son 
MSd6n and his descendants under the title 
of Archon. In 752 B.c. their term of office 
wa^ cut down to ten years, in 714 their 
exclusive privilege was abolished, and the 
right to hold the office thrown open to all 
the nobility, while its duration was dimin- 
ished to one year; finally in b.c. 683 the 
ower was divided among nine archons. By 
olgn’s legislation, his wealthiest class, the 
pentacQsio-medimni^ became eligible to the 
office ; and by Aristides’ arrangement after 
the Persian Wars it was thrown open to all 
the citizens, CleisthSnes having previously, 
in the interests of the democracy, substituted 
the drawing of lots for election by vote. 
[See Note on p. 706.] The polilacal mwer 
of the office, having steadily decreased with 
time, sank to nothing when democracy was 
established ; its holders had no longer even 
the right to deliberate and originate motions, 
their action being limited to certain priestly 


and judicial functions, relics of their once 
regal power. 

The titles and duties of the several Ar- 
chons are as follows; (1) Their president, 
named emphatically Archon^ or Ai'chon 
Ep6nym6s^ because the civil year was 
named after him. He had charge of the 
Great Dionysia^ the ThargCUa, the embas- 
sies to festivals {thcoriai\ the nomination of 
cMri^gi ; alfeo the position of guardian in 
chief, arid the power to appoint guardians, 
the presidency in all suits about family rights 
(such as questions of divorce or inherit- 
ance), and in dispute^ among the chorcgi. 

(2) The Archon BAslleus (king), called 

so because on him devolved certain sacred 
rites inseparably connected with the name 
of king. He had the care of the Elousinian 
Mysteries (and was obliged therefore to be 
an initiated person), of the Lilna^a and 
AnthesUria^ of gymnastic contests, to which 
he appointed a superintendent, and of a 
number of antiquated sacrifices, some of 
which fell to the share of his wife, the 
(queen); and lastly, the position 
of president in all suits touching religious 
law, including those trials for murder that 
came within the jurisdiction of the EpMtoi 

{q.v.), (3) The Archon P6Umarch6s 

(leader in war) was originally entrusted 
with the war-department, and, as late as the 
battle of Marathon, had the right of voting 
with the ten generals, and the old royal 
privilege of commanding the right wing. 
Afterwards he only had charge of the state 
sacrifices offered to the gods of war and to 
the shade of HarmOdius, the public funerals 
of those who fell in war and the annual 
feasts in honour of them; finally, the juris- 
diction in all questions conceniing the 
personal and family rights of resident aliens 
{metoBci) and strangers. All this rested on the 
old assumption that foreigner meant enemy. 
Each of these three superior Archons had two 
assessors chosen by himself, but responsible. 
(4) The Six (literally law- 
givers) administered justice in all cases not 
pertaining to the senior Archons or some 
other authority, revised the laws once a 
year, and superintended the apportioning 
of public offices by lot. The several Ar- 
chons exercised their jurisdiction at different 
spots in the city; that of the Polemarch 
alone lay outside the walls. Duties common 
to all nine were : the yearly appointment 
by lot of the Heliastat {q.v.\ the choice of 
umpires in the Panathenma, the holding of 
elections of the generals and other military 
officers, jurisdiction in the case of officials 
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suspended or deposed by the people, and 
latterly even in suits which had previously 
boon subject to tlic naufodlcw. {See Nau- 
TODic^:.) If they had discharged their 
office without blame, tho}^ entered the 
Areopagus as members for life. The office 
of Archon lasted even under the Roman rule. 

Archytas of Tareiitiim. Distinguished 
as a general, statesman and mathematician, 
a leading representative of the Pythagorean 
})hilosophy, who flourished about 400-3G5 
u.c, {See Pythagoras.) 

Arctinus (Grr. Arktlnds). A Greek ej)ic 
poet. See Epos. 

Areith6us. King of Arno in Boeotia, 
called the “ club-swinger ” because he 
fought with an iron mace. Irresistible in 
the open field, he was waylaid by king 
Lycurgus of Arcadia in a narrow pass 
where he could not swing his club, and 
killed. His son Menesthius fell by the 
hand of Paris, before Troy. 

Are6pS,gUB (Gr. Arcids pdg6s). An ancient 
criminal court at Athens, so named because 
i t sa t on Ares’ Hill beside the Acrdpi^lis, where 
the god of war was said to have been tried 
for the murder of Halirrdthius the son of 
Poseidon. {See Ares.) Solon’s legislation 
raised the Areopagus into one of the most 
powerful bodies by transferring to it the 
greater part of the jurisdiction of the Ephetse 
(^.t;.), as well as the supervision of the entire 
public administration, the conduct of ma- 
gistrates, the transactions of the popular 
assembly, religion, laws, morals and disci- 
pline, and giving it power to call even private 
})eople to account for offensive behaviour. 
The “Court of Areopagus,” as its full name 
ran, consisted of life-members (Areopagites), 
who supplemented their number by the 
addition of such archons as had discharged 
their duties without reproach. Not only 
their age, but their sacred character 
tended to increase the influence of the 
Areopagites. They were regarded as in 
a measure ministers of the ErlnySs or 
Emn&nWs (Furies), who under the name 
of Semnee (venerable) had their cave im- 
mediately beneath the Areopagus, and 
whose worship came under their care. The 
Areopagus proving too conservative for the 
headlong pace of the Athenian democracy, 
its general right of supervising the admi- 
nistration was taken from it by the law 
of Ephialtfis, in 462 b.c., and transferred to 
a new authority, the NdmophyldkPs (guar- 
dians of the laws); but it recovered this 
right on the fall of the Thirty. Its political 
powers seem never to have been clearly 


defined ; it often acted in the name of, and 
with full powers from, the people, which 
also accepted its decisions on all possible 
subjects. Under the Roman rule it was 
still regarded as the supreme authority. 
Then, as formerly, it exercised a most 
minute vigilance over foreigners. 

Ares (Lat. Mars). The Greek name for 
the god of war, son of Zeus by Hera, whose 
cpiarrelsome temper Homer su|jposes to have 
passed over to her son so effectively that 
he delighted in nothing but battle and blood- 
shed. His insatiable thirst for blood makes 
him hateful to his father and all the gods, 
e.specially Athena. His favourite haunt is 
the land of the wild and warlike Thracians. 
In form and equipment the ideal of warlike 
heroes, who are therefore called “Ares-like” 
and “ darlings of Ares,” he advances, ac- 
cording to Homer, now on foot, now in a 
chariot drawn by magnificent steeds, at- 
tended by his equally bloodthirsty sister 
Eris (strife), liis sons Dcivids and Phdbds 
(fear and fright), and EnyOj the goddess of 
battle and waster of cities (he himself being 
called Enydli6s)y rushing in blind rage 
through indiscriminate slaughter. Though 
fighting on the Trojan side, the bloodshed 
only is dear to his heart. But his unbridled 
strength and blind valour turn to his dis- 
advantage, and always bring about ffiis 
defeat in the presence of Athena, the god- 
dess of ordered battalions ; he is also beaten 
by heroes fighting under her leadership, as 
by HerScles in the contest with Cycnus, and 
by Diomedes before Troy. And this view 
of Ares as the bloodthirsty god of battles 
is in the main that of later times also. As 
early as Homer he is the friend and lover 
of Aphrodite, who has borne him Eros 
and Ant6ros, Doimos and Phobos, as well 
as HarmSnia, wife of Cadmus the founder 
of Thebes, where both goddesses were wor- 
shipped as ancestral deities. He is not 
named so often as the gods of peace, but, 
as Ares or Enyalios, he was doubtless 
worshipped everywhere, notably in Sparta, 
in Arcadia and (as .father -of (Enomaus) in 
Elis. At Sparija young dogs were sacrified 
to him under the title of Theritds. At 
Athens the ancient site of a high court of 
justice, the AreSpagus, was consecrated to 
him. There, in former days, the Olympian 
gods had sat in judgment on him and 
absolved him when he liad slain Halir- 
rhothius for offering violence to Alcippe, 
his daughter by Agraulus. His symbols 
were the spear and the burning torch. 
Before the introduction of trumpets, two 
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priests of Ares, inarching in front of the 
armies, hurled the torch at the foe as the 
signal of battle. 



In works of art he was represented as a 
young and handsome man of strong sinewy 
frame, his hair in short curls, and a some- 
what sombre look in his countenance ; in 
the early style he is bearded and in ar- 
mour, in the later beardless and with only 
the helmet on. He is often represented in 
company with Aphrodite and their boy 
Eros, who plays with his father’s arms. 
One of the most famous statues extant is 
that in the Villa Ludovisi, which displays 
him in an easy resting attitude, with his 
arms laid aside, and Eros at his feet. {See 
cut ) On his identification with the Italian 
Mars, see Mars. 

Ar3t88us. A Greek physician, born in 
Cappadocia, towards the end of the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. He was the author of two valu- 
able works (each in four books), written in 
the Ionic dialect, on the causes and symj>- 
toms of acute and chronic pains, and on 
their cure. 

Arete. Wife of AlcinGiis king of the 
Phseacians {see both), and protectress of 
Odysseus (q.v,). 

Ar6thusa. (1) In Greece a frequent name 
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of springs, especially of one in Elis, and 
one on the Island of Ortygia in the port of 
Syracuse, which was supposed to have a 
subterranean communication with the river 
Alpheus in Elis. The two fountains were 
associated by the following legend. As the 
nymph of Elis, tired with the chase, was 
bathing in the Alpheus, the river-god fell 
passionately in love with her; she fled from 
him to Ortygia, where Artemis hid her in 
the ground, and let her gush out of it in the 
form of a fountain; but Alpheus flowed on 
under the sea to Ortygia, and so united 
himself with his beloved one. The story is 
explained by the likeness of name in the 
fountains, by the circumstance that Artemis 
was worshipped both in Elis and Ortygia 
as Alphecea, and by the fact that in some 
places the Alpheus actually does run un- 
derground. 

(2) One of the Jlcsptndes (j/.v.). 

Argei. The name of certain chapels at 
Rome, probably twenty-four in number, 
each of the four tribes of the city having 
six. To these chapels a procession way 
made on March 16 and 17, at which the 
wife of the Flamen Difilis walked with 
unkempt hair as a sign of mourning. On 
May 15 the Pontiffs, Vestal Virgins, Prse- 
tors, and all citizens who had a right to 
assist at sacrifices, marched to the wooden 
bridge over the Tiber {Fons SuhUclus), 
and after sacrificing, threw into the river 
twenty-four men of straw, likewise named 
Argei’, which had probably been hung up 
in the chapels at the first procession, and 
wore fetched away at the second. The 
sacrifice was regarded as expiatory, and the 
puppets as substitutes for former human 
victims. The meaning of the name was 
unknown to the ancients, and so was the 
deity to whom the sacrifice was offered. 

Argent arii. See Money-Changers. 

Argent§us. A Roman silver coin current 
from the end of the 3rd century a.d. and 
onwards. See Coinage. 

Argo. The ship of the Argonauts {q.v.), 
named after her builder Argos. 

Argonauts. Those who sailed in the 
Argo with Jason, son of ffdson and grandson 
of Cretheus {see JEolus, 1), a generation 
before the Trojan war, to iEa, which in 
later times was understood to be Colchis, 
lying at the farthest end of the Black Sea. 
The object of the expedition was to fetch 
back the golden fleece of the ram on which 
Phrixus the son of Athamas {q>v.) had 
fled, from his father and his stepmother 
Ino, to the magician Metes, king of ^a. 
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Hospitably received by him, and married 
to his daughter Chalci6p§, he had sacrificed 
the ram, and hung its fleece up in the grove 
of Ares, where it was guarded by a sleep- 
less dragon. The task of fetching it back 
was laid upon Jason by his uncle PSlias, 
son of Poseidon and Tyro, who had deprived 
his half-brother .^son of the sovereignty 
of lolcSs in Thessaly. iEson, to protect 
his son from the plots of Pelias, had con- 
veyed him secretly to the centaur Chiron 
on Mount PeliSn, who brought him up till 
he was twenty years of age. Then Jason 
came home, and without a shoe on his left 
foot, having lost it in wading through a 
mountain torrent, presented himself before 
Pelias, demanding his father’s restoration 
to his sovereignty. The crafty Pelias, 
whom an oracle had warned against a one- 
shoed man, promised on his oath to do 
what ho asked, if Jason would go instead 
of himself to fetch the golden fleece. This 
task the oracle had imposed upon himself, 
but he was too old to perform it. Another 
version of the story is, that Jason, after 
completing his education with Chiron, pre- 
ferred to live in the country; that he 
came, with one shoe on, to a sacrifice that 
Pelias was offering to Poseidon on the sea- 
shore ; that Pelias asked him what he 
would do if ho were king and had been 
forewarned of his death at the hand of a 
subject; and that, upon Jason answering 
that he would make him fetch the golden 
fleece, Pelias gave him the commission. 
Hera had put that answer in Jason’s 
mouth, because she regarded him with 
favour, and wished to punish Pelias for 
having slain Sidero in her temple. {See 
Salmoneus.) 

The vessel for the voyage, the flfty-oared 
Argo^ is said to have been named after its 
builder Argos, a son of Phrixus, after his 
return to Orch6m6nus, the home of his 
fathers. The ship was built of the pines of 
Pelion under the direction of Athena, like 
Hera, a protectress of Jason, who inserted 
in the prow a piece of the speaking oak of 
I)6d5na. Tho heroes who at Jason’s call 
took part in the expedition, fifty all told 
^iccording to the number of the oars, were 
originally, in the version to which the 
Minyan family gave currency, Minyans of 
lolcos, Orchomenus, Pylos, and other places. 
Among them were Acastus the son of Pelias, 
a close friend of Jason, Admetus, Erginus, 
Euphemus, PericlymSnus, and Tiphys. But, 
as the story spread, all the Greek heroes that 
could have been living at the time were in- 


cluded among the number of the Argonauts, 
€,g. Heracles, Castor and Polydeuces, Idas 
and Lynceus, Calais and Zetes the sons of 
Boreas, Peleus, Tydeus, Meleager, Amphia- 
ratis, Orpheus, Mopsus and Idmon the pro- 
phets of the expedition, and even the hunt- 
ress Atalante. Jason takes the command, 
and Tiphys manages the helm. Setting sail 
from Pagasae the port of lolcos, the Argo- 
nauts make the Island of Lemnos, where 
only women dwell, and after some con- 
siderable stay there (see Hypsipyle) go past 
Samothrace and through the Hellespont to 
the island of Cyzicus, where they are hos- 
pitably received by Cyzicus, the king of 
the DoliOngs, but attempting to proceed, 
are beaten back by a storm at night, and 
being taken by their late friends for pirates, 
are attacked, and have the ill-fortune to kill 
their young king. On the coast of Mysia 
they leave Heracles behind to look for Hjdas 
(q.v.) who has been carried off by nymi)hs. 
On the Bithynian shore Polydeuces van- 
quishes the Bebrycian king Amycus (q>v.) 
in a boxing match. At Salmydessns in 
Thrace the blind seer Ph incus, whomCal&is 
and Zetes had rid of the Harpies, his tor- 
mentors, instructs them with regard to the 
rest of their journey, and especially how to 
sail through the Sympleg^dgs, two floating 
rocks that clash together at the entrance to 
tho Black Sea. By his advice Jason sends 
a dove before him, and as she has only her 
tail-feathers cut off by the colliding rocks, 
they venture on the feat of rowing the Argo 
through. By Hera’s help, or, according to 
another account, that of Athena, they do 
what no man has done before ; they pass 
through, the ship only losing her rudder. 
Skirting the southern shore of the Pontus, 
they meet with a friendly reception from 
Ijycus, king of the Maryandlni, though here 
the seer Idmon is killed by a wild boar in 
hunting, and the helmsman Tiphys dies of a 
disease, whereupon Ancseus takes his place. 
Past the land of Amazons they come to the 
Island of Aretias, whence they scare away 
the Stymphalian birds (see Heracles), and 
take on board the sons of Phrixus, who had 
been shipwrecked there on their way to 
Greece. At length they reach the mouth of 
the Phasis in the land of the Colchians. 
Upon Jason’s demand, JEetes promises to 
give up the golden fleece, on condition that 
Jason catches two brazen-hoofed, fire-breath- 
ing bulls, yokes them to a brazen plough, 
and ploughs with them the field of Ares, 
sows the furrows with dragons’ teeth, and 
overcomes the mail-clad men that are to 
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spring out of them. The hero has given up 
all hope of success, when Aphrodite kindles 
in the breast of the king’s daughter Medea 
an irresistible love for the stranger. Medea 
gives him an ointment to protect him from 
the fiery breath of the bulls, as well as the 
strength to harness them, and advises him 
to throw a stone in among the earth-born 
giants, who will then kill each other. But 
when all this done, -Eetes does not give up 
the fleece. Then Jason with the help of 
Medea, whom he promises to take home 
with him as his wife, throws the dragon 
that guards it into a sleep, takes it down, 
and escapes with Medea and his comrades, 
.^etes sends his son Absyrtus in pursuit, 
whom Jason kills by stratagem. Another 
story is, that Medea takes her little brother 
Absyrtus with her, cuts him to pieces, and 
throws the limbs one by one into the sea, 
that her father, while pursuing her, might 
be delayed in picking them up and laying 
them out. 

As to the Return of the Argonauts the 
legends differ considerably. One of the 
oldest makes them sail up the Phasis into 
the river Ocoanus, and over that to Libya, 
where they drag the ship twelve days’ 
journey overland to Lake Tritonis, and get 
home across the Mediterranean. Other ac- 
counts agree with this in substance, while 
others again mix up the older tradition with 
the adventures of Odysseus : the heroes sail 
up the Danube into the Adriatic, and are 
within hail of Corcyra (Corfu), when a storm 
breaks out, and the piece of oak from Dodona 
foretells their ruin unless they have the 
murder of Absyrtus expiated by Circe. 
Then they sail up the Erfd&nus into the 
Rhone, and so into the Tyrrhenian sea to the 
island of Circe, who purifies them. They go 
past the island of the Sirens, against whose 
magic the songs of Orpheus protect them. 
All but Butes {q.v.) pass in safety between 
Scylla and Chary bdis with the help of the 
gods, and reach the isle of the Phaeacians, 
where Jason marries Medea to evade the 
sentoce of their host AlcInCus, who, in his 
capacity as umpire, has given judgment 
that the maid Medea be delivered up to her 
Colchian pursuers. Already within sight of 
the Peloponnesus, a storm drives them into 
the Libyan Syrtes, whence they carry their 
ship, saved by divine assistance, to Lake 
Tritonis, Thence, guided by Triton {see 
Euphemus) into the Mediterranean, they 
return by way of Crete to lolcos. 

During their absence Pelias has put to 
death JEson and his son PrOm&chus, and 


Jason’s mother has taken her own life. 
Medea sets to work to avenge them. Before 
the eyes of Pelias’ daughters she cuts up 
an old he-goat, and by boiling it in a magic 
cauldron, restores it to life and youth. 
Promising in like manner to renew the 
youth of the aged Pelias, she induces them 
to kill their father, and then leaves them in 
the lurch. Driven away by Acastus, the 
son of the ipurdered king, Jason and Medea 
take refuge with Crgon king of Corinth. 
But, after ten years of happy wedlock, Jason 
resolves to marry Croon’s daughter CrSilsa 
or Glance. On this Medea kills the bride 
and her father by sending the iinsuspecting 
maiden a poisoned robe and diadem as a 
bridal gift, murders her own two sons Mer- 
merus and Pheres in her faithless husband’s 
sight, and escaping in a car drawn by ser- 
pents, sent by hei: grandfather HeliOs, 
makes her way to Jilgeus king of Athens. 
{See Medea.) Jason is said to have come 
by his death through the Argo, which he 
bad set up and consecrated on the Isth- 
mus. One day, when ho was lying down 
to rest under the ship, the stern fell off and 
killed him. 

The legend of the Argonauts is ex- 
tremely ancient ; even Homer speaks of 
it as universally know'n. We first find it 
treated in detail in Pindar ; then the Alex- 
andrian poet Apollonius of Rhodes tried to 
harmonise the various versions, and was fol- 
lowed by the Latin poet Valerius Placcus 
and the late Greek Pseudo-Orpheus. 

Argus. (1) Son of Inachus, Agenor or 
Arestor; or, according to another account, 
an earth born giant, who had eyes all over 
his body, whence he was called Panoptes, 
or all-seeing. Hera set him to watch l6 
iq.v,) when transformed into a cow; but 
Hermes, at Zeus’ bidding, sent all his eyes 
to sleep by the magic of his wand and flute, 
and cut his head off with a sickle-shaped 
sword, whence his title ArgeiphonUs was 
explained to mean “ slayer of Argus.” Hera 
set the eyes of her dead watchman in the 
tail of her sacred bird the peacock. 

(2) Son of Phrixus and ChalcISpe, the 
daughter of .iEetes. He is said to have come 
to Orch<5m6nus, the home of his father, and to 
have built the Argo, which was named after 
him. According to another account he was 
shipwrecked with his brothers at the Island 
of Aretias on their way to Greece, and 
thence carried to Colchis by the Argonauts. 

ArgjfTaspldfis (silver-shielded). In the 
later army of Alexander the Great, the 
remnant of the Macedonian heavy-armed 
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infantry, who had crossed the Hellespont 
with the king, were formed into a corps of 
Guards in the heavy infantry of the line, 
and named from their shields being over- 
laid with Indian silver. After Alexander’s 
death the corps was disbanded by AnHgonns 
on account of its overweening pretensions. 

Ariadne. The daughter of IMinos and 
Pasiphae, who fell in love with Theseus 
when he came to Crete to kill the Minotaur, 
and gave him a clue of yarn, to help him 
to find his way back to the light of day 
after slaying the monster in the Labyrinth. 
She then fled away with him. Homer 
represents Ariadne as slain by Artemis in 
the Island of Dia, close to Crete, at the 
request of Dionysus. But the later legend 
shifts the scene to the Isle of Naxos, where 
the slumbering Ariadne is deserted by 
Theseus. Waking up, s!ie is on the brink 
of despair, when Dionysus comes and raises 
her to the dignity of a god’s wife. Zeus 
grants her immortality, and sets her bridal 
gift, a crown, among the stars. She re- 
ceived divine honours : at Naxos her festivals 
were held, now with dismal rites recalling 
her abandonment, now with bacchanalian 
revelry becoming the happy bride of Dio- 
nysus. At Athens in tho autumn they 
held a jo 5 ’'ous festival to her and Dionysus, 
which Theseus was supposed to have 
founded on his return from Crete. In 
Italy, where they identified Dionysus with 
their wine-god Liber, they also took Ari- 
adne for the wine-goddess LibSra. 

Arles (Gr. krl6s). The Batter ing-ram^ 
one of the most effective engines used by 
the ancients to make a breach in the vralls 
of a besieged town. Originally it con- 
sisted of a strong pole, with iron-mounted 
head, brought up to the wall in earlier 
times by hand, in later times on wheels. 
In its final form it was constructed in the 
following manner. A stout beam, sometimes 
composed of several pieces, and measuring 
from 65 to 100 feet long or more, was hung 
by ropes on a strongly mounted horizontal 
beam, and swung backwards and forwards, 
so as to loosen the stones of the wall, and 
make it fall. As the engine stood close to 
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the wall, the men working it were sheltered 
by a roofed shell of boards, called the ram- 


tortoiseshell (testudo arietlna)^ and resting 
on a framework that ran upon wheels. To 
protect the roof and sides of the shell 
against fire thrown from the walls, they 
were coated with raw or well soaked hides, 
or other similar contrivances. The loos- 
ened stones were picked out of the wall 
with a strong iron hook at the end of a pole, 
thewalKsickle^/h/a? m'ilm//.s)as it was called. 
Single holes we-e punched in the wall with 
the wall-borer {tGrCbra)^ a ram with a sharp 
point, which was pushed forward on rollers. 

The besieged tried to knock tho ram’s 
head off by dropping heavy stones on it, or 
to catch it in a noose and turn the blow 
aside or upwards, or to deaden the force of 
its blows with sandbags and mats. If the 
town wished to secure indulgent treatment, 
it had to surrender before the ram touched 
the walls. {See Sieges.) 

Arion. A Greek poet and musician, of 
Methymna in LesbSs, who flourished about 
625 B.c. In the course of a roving life ho 
spent a considerable time at the court of 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth. Here he first 
gave the dithyramb {q.v.) an artistic form, 
and was therefore regarded as the inventor 
of that style in general. He is best known 
by the story of his rescue on the back of a 
dolphin. Returning from an artistic journey 
through Lower Italy and Sicily to his patron, 
he trusted himself to a crew of Corinthian 
sailors, who resolved to kill him on the open 
sea for the sake of his treasures. As a last 
favour he extorted the permission to sing 
his songs once more to the lyre, and then 
to throw himself into the sea. His strains 
drew a number of dolphins around him, one 
of which took him on its back, and carried 
him safe to land at the foot of the foreland 
of Tseri5,rum. Thence he hastened to Cor- 
inth, and convicted the sailors, who were 
tolling Periander they had left the minstrel 
safe at Tarentum. A bronze statue of a 
man on a dolphin, which stood on the top 
of Taenaron, was supposed to bo his thank- 
offering to Poseidon. [Herodotus, i 24.] 
A Thanksgiving Hymn to the god of the 
sea, preserved under his name, belongs to a 
later time. 

Aristsenfitus. A Greek grammarian and 
rhetorician, of Nicsea in Bithynia, friend of 
Libanius, who praises him in the highest 
terms ; he was killed in an earthquake at 
Nicomedia, a.d. 3B8. His name is erroneously 
attached to a collection, probably composed 
in the Bth or 6th century, of Erotic Epistles, 
feeble imitations of Alciphron, loose in tone 
and declamatory in style. 
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AristsBUS. A beneficent deity worshipped 
in various parts of Greece, especially in 
Thessaly, Bceotia, the African colony of 
Gyrene, and the Islands of Geos, Gorcyra, I 
Sicily and Sardinia. He ^ives his blessing ' 
to herds, hunting, bee-keeping, wine, oil 
and every kind of husbandry. In particular 
he defends men, animals and plants from 
the destructive heat of the dog-days. Ac- 
cording to the story most in vogue, he 
is the son ol‘ A])ollo by the Thessalian 
nymph Gyrene, whom the god carried oif 
to the country named after her. She is 
the daughter of Hypsous, and granddaugli- 
tor (another story says daughter) of tlio 
river-god Pencus. After his birth Hermes 
took Aristfuus to the Hours and Gica, the god- 
dess of the earth, who brought liim np and 
made him an immortal god. Soinotimcs 
he is called the son of Uraiuis (Heaven) 
and Ga.>a (Eartli). In the Theban legend lie 
and Antbnde tho daughter of Cadmus an‘- 
represented as the parents of Actajon. H(; 
brought destruction u])on tho nymph Eury- 
dice, tho beloved of Or])hens ; for in fleeing 
from his persecutions she was killed by a 
snake. [Vergil, Georg, iv 315-558. | 

Aristarchus. (1) A tragic poet of T6gca, 
a contemporary of Euri})ides; ho is .«nid to 
have lived more than a hundred years. Of 
his 70 dramas only two titles remain. 

(2) A mathematician and astronomer of 
Samos, who livotl and studied at Alexandria 
about 270 B.C., and with his j)upil Hip- 
parchus greatly advanced the science of 
astronomy. Ho was the first who main- 
tained the earth’s motion round the sun 
and on its own axis. We still possess a 
fragment of a treatise by him on tlu^ size 
of tho sun and moon, and their distances 
from the earth. 

(3) A scholar, born in Samothraco, and a 
pupil of Aristo]»hQ,nes of Byzantium. Ho 
lived at Alexandria in tho first half of the 
2nd century n.c. as tutor to the royal 
princes, and keeper of the library. In tho 
tyrannical reign of his pupil Ptolemy VII 
(Phyjjcon) he tied to Cyprus, and there died 
of dropsy about b.c. 153, aged 72. Ho is 
the most famous of the Alexandrian Critics, 
and devoted his attention mainly to the 
Greek poets, especially Homer, to whom he 
rendered essential service by his critical 
edition of the text, which remains in snb- i 
stance the groundwork of our present recen- | 
sion. This edition had notes on the margin, | 
indicating the verses which Aristarchus ] 
thought spurious or doubtful, and anything < 
else worthy of remark. The meaning of i 
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the notes, and the reasons for appending 
them, were exjilained in separate commen- 
taries and excunsuses, founded on a inar- 
vellou.sly iiiiiiiite Rcquaintance with the 
language and contents of the Homeric 
poein.s, and tho whole of Greek literature. 
He was tho head of the scdiool of Aristar- 
clu amy wlio continued working on classical 
texts in his sjiirit till after the beginning 
of tho Empire. Of his numerous gram- 
matical and oxcgetical works only fragments 
remain. , An idt^a of iiis Homeric studies, 
and of their character, can best bo gathered 
from the Venetian .^rholia to tho Iliad, which 
aro largely founded on extracts from tho 
Aristarcheans Didvinns and Aristonicus. 
Aristias. AVr Pratinas, 

Aristides, (1) of Thebes, A celebrated 
Greek painter, tho pupil of his father or 
brother Nicomrichus. Ho flourished about 
350 ji.e., and was distingnishcd for his 
mastery in tho exju'cssion of tho feelings. 
His most celebrated jiicturo was that of a 
comiuered city. Its central group ro])re- 
sontcil a mother dying of a wound, and 
holding back her infant, who is creejiing 
to her bosom, that it may not drink blood 
instead of milk. Notwithstanding the 
haj'dness of thcii’ coloni’ing, his works com- 
manded very high ])rice8. Tims for ono 
ropresi'iiting a scene in tlie Persian wars, 
containing 100 figures, ho received 1,00() 
minm (about £3,333). [Pliny, N. H. xxxv 

(2) Aristidis of Miletus^ of the 1st or 
2nd century B.c., was the author of a serios 
of love-stories, called Milvstdea^ from Mi- 
letus, the scene of the events. These, so 
far as wo know, are the first oxamplos of 
the prose romance. They were widely read 
in antiquity, especiall}^ among tho Romans, 
for whoso benefit they were translated into 
Latin by the historian Sisonna. Only a 
few fragments of them have survived, 

(3) Viiblim JUiiLs Aristides^ surnamed 
I'hVoddrus^ was a Greek rhetorician, born at 
Hadriani in Bithynia A.D. 117 or 12!). Ho 
was educated by the most celebrated rheto- 
ricians of tho time, P5l6mon of PorgJlmus, 
and Herodes A tttcn.s of Athens, and made 
long jouriieys through Asia, Egypt, Greece 
ami Italy. On his roturn he was seized 
with an illness that lasted thirteen years, 
but which ho never allow^ed to interrupt 
his studies. His rhetoric, in which he 
took Demosthenes find Plato for his models, 
was immensely admired by his contempor- 
aries ; he also stood in high favour with 
the emperors, especially Marcus Aurelius, 
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who at his appeal caused Smyrna to be re- 
built after an earthquake in 178 a.d. The 
chief scenes of his activity were Athens 
and Smyrna, where he died about a.d. 190. 
Beside two treatises of rhetorical and tech- 
nical import, we still possess fifty-five of 
his orations, which he took great pains 
to elaborate. They are characterized by 
depth and fulness of thought, and are 
written in powerful, concise, often difficult 
and obscure language. Some are eulogies 
on deities and cities (Rome, for instance, 
and Smyrna), others are declamations after 
ancient models, as the PanatlienG'icns after 
Isocrates, and the speech against Leptlnos 
after Demosthenes. Others treat of his- 
torical subjects taken from the times of 
Greek independence. A peculiar interest 
attaches to the six Sacred Orations, so 
named because they treat of hints given 
by Asclepius on the cure of his illness, 
which he received in a state of somnam- 
bulism, and imparted aloud to his friends. 

(4) Aristidea Quintilidnus. A Greek 
musician, who lived probably in tho 2nd 
century a.d., and composed an encyclopaedia 
of music {De Miislccl) in three books. Tho 
first gave a concise account of harmony, 
rhythm, and metre, tho second dealt with 
the educating influence of music on the 
soul, and the third described, on Pythago- 
rean principles, the doctrine of arithmetic 
intervals, and the harmony of the universe 
as resting on the same relations. Notwith- 
standing many defects, the work has the 
merit of being tho complotest of its kind 
which has come down to us from anti- 
quity. 

Aristippus. A Greek philosopher, a na- 
tive of Gyrene, and a pupil of Socrates, 
after whose death in b.c. 399 he travelled 
about the Greek cities, imparting instruc- 
tion for money. He was the founder of the 
Cyrenaic school, or the system of HedSnism 
(from = pleasure). His doctrine 

was, that as a basis for human knowledge the 
only things real and true are our sensations, 
not the external objects that produce them ; 
that the aim of life is what all living things 
strive after, pleasure; and that virtue is 
only so far a good thing as it tends to 
the production of pleasure. The wise man 
shows his wdsdom in governing his de- 
sires; mental training, indeed, being the 
only thing which can qualify us for real 
enjoyment. In pleasure there is no differ- 
ence of kind, only of degree and duration. 
Aristippus^ writings seem to have disap- 
peared early; five letters in the Doric 


dialect, which have come down under his 
name, are undoubtedly spurious. 

Aristdhulus. A Greek historian, who in 
his youth accompanied Alexander the Great 
on his campaigns. In his eighty-fifth year, 
when living at Cassandrea in Thrace, he 
wrote a work upon Alexander, in which 
he recorded his careful observations on geo- 
graphy, ethnography, and natural science. 
The book is highly praised for its trust- 
worthiness, but only fragments of it have 
reached us. He and Ptolemy were the 
chief authorities for Arrian’s Anclbdsis. 

Arist6cles. (1) A Greek artist, and like 
liis brother Cruiachus, a sculptor in bronze at 
Sicycln. He flourished about 480 B.C. ; and 
founded a school at Sicyon that lasted for a 
long time. (2) There was an Athenian 
sculptor of the same name and of the same 
period, author of a relief known as The 
Athenian Jlojdifc, one of our oldest monu- 
ments of Attic art. {See cut under IIoplites). 

AristSn. Tho second breakfast of the 
Greeks. {Sec Mkai.k.) 

AristSph&nes. (1) The comedian^ who 
lived at Athens, B.C. 444 388. His father 
Philippus is said to have been not a native 
Athenian, but a settlor from Rhodes or 
Egypt, who afterwards acquired the citi- 
zenship. However this may be, the de- 
magogue Cleon, whose displeasure Aristo- 
})hanes had incurred, tried to call in ques- 
tion his right to the citizenship. His first 
comedy came out in B.c. 427, but was not 
performed under his own name because of his 
youth ; and several more of his plays were 
brought on tho stage by Callistr^itus and 
Philonides, till in 424 he brought out the 
Kniglitfs in his own person. Porty-four 
of his plays wore known in antiquity, though 
four of them were considered doubtful. 
Of these we possess eleven, the only com- 
plete Greek comedies which have survived, 
besides the titles, and numerous fragments, 
of twenty-six others. The eleven are : (1) 
The Acharnians^ which gained him the 
victory over Cratinus and EupSlis B.C. 425, 
written during the great Peloponnesian war 
to induce tho Athenians to make peace. (2) 
The Knights mentioned above, B.c. 424, alsb 
crowned with the first prize, and aimed 
directly against Cleon. (3) The Clouds^ 
B.C. 423, his most famous and, in his own 
opinion, his most successful piece, though 
when played it only won the third prize. 
We have it only in a second, and apparently 
unfinished, edition. It is directed against 
the pernicious influence of the Sophiste, 
as the representative of whom Sdcrates is 
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attacked. (4) The "brought out iu 

B.c. 422 and, like the two following, re- 
warded with the second prize ; it is a 
satire upon the Athenian passion for law- 
suits. (5) The Peace^ of the year B.C. 421, 
recommending tlio conclusion of peace. (6) 
The Birds f acted in B.c. 414, and exposing 
the romantic ho})es built on the expedition 
to Sicily. Thi.s is unquestionably the hap- 
piest production of the poot’.s genius, and 
is marked by a careful reserve in the em- 
ployment of dramatic resource. (7) The 
Lysistrdte^ B.C. 411, a Women’s Conspiracy 
to bring about peace ; the last of the strictly 
political })layH. (8) Thesmophoriazustv^ 
probably to be dated 410 b.c. It is written 
against Euripides’ dislike of women, for 
which the women who are celebrating the 
ThesmophSrla drag him to justice, (9) 
The Frof/s^ which was acted in 405, and 
won the first prize- It is a piece sparkling 
with genius, on the Decay of Tragic Art, 
the blame of which is laid on Euripides, 
then recently deceased. (10) Ecclesidzftsiv^ 
or The National Assembly of Women, b.c. 
592. It is levelled against the vain at- 
tempts to restore the Atheni.'in state by cut- 
.and-dried constitutions. (11) PlCthis^ov the 
God of Wealth. The blind god is restored 
to sight, and better times are brought 
nbout. Thi.s play was acted first in 408, 
then in 388 in a revised form suitable to 
ithe time, and dispensing with chorus and 
jtardimsis. This play marks the transi- 
ttion to the Middle Comedy. 

In the opinion of the ancients Aristophanes 
[holds a middle place between Cratiims and 
Eiipolis, being neither so rough as the 
iformer nor so sweet as the latter, Imt com- 
Ibining the severity of the one with the grace 
of the other. What was thought of him 
in his own time is evident from Plato’s Nyw- 
2)dstiim, whore he is numbered among the 
'noblest of men ; and an epigram attributed 
to that philosopher says that the Graces, 
looking for an enduring shrine, found it in 
the soul of Aristophanes. He unites under- 
standing, feeling, and fancry in a degree pos- 
sessed by few poets of antiquity. His 
keen glance penetrates the many evils of 
his time and their most hidden causes ; his 
scorn for all that is base, and his patriotic 
spirit, burning to bring back the brave 
days of Marathon, urge him on, - without 
respect of persons or regard for self, to 
drag the faults he sees into daylight, and 
lash them with stinging sarcasm ; while his 
inexhaustible fancy invents ever new and 
original materials, which he manipulates 


with perfect mastery of language and tech- 
nical skill. If his jokes are often coarse 
and actually indecent, tlie fact must be im- 
puted to the character of the Old Comedy 
and the licentiousness of the Dionysiac fes- 
tival, during which the plays were acted. 
No literature has anything to compare 
with these comedies. Ancient scholars, re- 
cognising their groat importance, bestowed 
infinite j)ains in commenting on them, and 
valuable relics of their writings are enshrined 
in the existing collections of Svholia. 

(2) Aristophanes the Graminarian (or 
Scholar) of Byzantium^ born about 26U w.o., 
went in his early youtli to Alexandria, and 
was there a pupil of ZC*nr)dr)tus and Callf- 
milchus. On the death of Apollonius of 
Rhodes, Aristophanes, when past his sixtieth 
year, was appointed to bo chief librarian, 
and died ut the ago of 77. His fame was 
eclipsed by that of his pupil Aristarchus, 
but ho still i)assed for one of the ablest 
grammarians and critics of antiquity, dis- 
tinguished by industry, learning and sound 
judgment. In addition to the Homeric 
poems, which formed his favourite study, 
and of which he was the first to attempt a 
really critical text, he devoted his labours 
to Hesiod, the lyric ])oots, esj)ecially Alcaeus 
and Pindar, and the tragic and comic poets, 
Aristoplmnos and Menaiidor in particular. 
The received Introductions to the plays of 
the Tragedians and Aristophanes are in 
their best parts derived from him. He was 
also the author of a large and much quotf^d 
work of a lexicographical character, con- 
siderable fragments of which still survive. 

Aristotle (Greek Aristdti^les). One of the 
two greatest philo.sophers of antiquity, born 
B.c. 384 at Stagoira, a Greek colony in 
Thrace. He was the son of Nic5m&chu8, 
who died while acting as jdiysician in 
ordinary to Amyntas II at Pella in Mace- 
donia. In B.c. 307, after the death of his 
parents and the completion of his seventeenth 
year, Aristotle betook himself to Athens, 
became a pupil of Plato, and remained twenty 
years, latterly working as a teacher of 
rhetoric. About his relations with Plato 
unfavourable rumours were current, which 
may have had their origin in his subsequent 
opposition to the Platonic doctrine of ideas. 
That he arrived pretty early at opposite 
opinions, and gave emphatic expression to 
them, is quite credible. This may have been 
the occasion of Plato’s comparing him (so it 
is said) to a colt that kicks his mother; 
yet Plato is also said to have called him 
**the intellect” of his school, and “the 
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reader,” on account of his habit of incessant continued till his death to respect and love 
study. Comparing:; him with Xendcrates, him, though the ad'air of Callisthenes {q.v.) 
he remarked, that the one wanted a spur, occasioned some coolness between them, 
the other a bridle. On the other hand, When the king undertook his expedition 
Aristotle, in one of his writings, combating in Asia, Aristotle betook himself once 
his former master’s theory of ideas, lays more to Athens, and taught for thirteen 
down the maxim that friendship, especially years in the Gymnasium called the Lyecum. 
among philosophers, must not be allowed to In the mornings he conversed with his 
violate the sanctity of truth ; and in a frag- maturor pupils on the higher problems of 
ment of an elegy he calls Plato the first man philosophy, wallciiig np and down the 
who showed in word and deed how a man shady avenues, from which practice the 
is to become good and haj)i)y. school received the name of Peripatetics. 

After Plato had handed over his school to In the evenings he delivered courses of 
his sister’s son Spousippus, Aristotle quitted lectures on philosophy and rhetoric to 

a larger audience. After Alexander’s 
death, when all adherents of the Mace- 
donian supremacy were persecuted at 
Athens, a certain DemSphllns brought 
against him a charge of impiety, where- 
upon Aristotle, “ to save the Athenians 
from sinning a second time against philo- 
sophy ” — so he is reported to have said, 
alluding to tho fate of Socrates — retired 
to Chalcis in EiibcBa. There he died 
late in the summer of the next year, 
B.c. 322. 

Of the very numerous writings of 
Aristotle, some were composed in a 
popular, otliors in a scieiitilic form. A 
considerable number of the latter kind 
have come down to us, but of the former, 
which were written in the form of 
dialogues, only a few fragments. Tho 
strictly scientific works may be classed 
according to their contents, as they treat 
of Logic, Meta]>liysics, Natural Science 
or Ethics. (1) Those on Logic were 
compreliended by tho later Aristotelians 
under tho name of Orydni'm (“ instru- 
ment”), because tliey treat of Method, 
the instrument of research. They in- 
clude the Categories^ on the fundamental 
*AKi8TOTLE. fonns of ideas : the De Interpretdtiom’^ 

(Romo, spada Palace.) ou the doctriueof tlio judgment and on 

the proposition, important as an authority 
Athens, B.c. 847, and repaired to his friend on ]>liilosophical torminology; the Analyttea 
Hermoias, despot of Atarneus in Mj’sia. J^rioiri and PostotOra ^ each in two liooks, 
When that prince had fallen a prey to Persian the formei- on the syllo^dsiii, tlic latter on 
intrigues he withdrew, B.C. 345, with his wife demoustration, definition, and distribution; 
Pythias, his friend’s sister, to Mlt3dene in the Toplca in eight books, on dialectic in- 
Ijcshos ; and two years later accepted an in- ferencos (those of probability); on Noy>///.s-w. 9 , 
vitation to Macedonia to bo tutor to Alex- tho fallacies of sophists, and their soln- 
ander, then thirteen years old. Ho lived at tion. — (2) The Mktaciiysics as they were 
the court eight years, though his tenure of called by late writci s, in fourteen book.s, 
office seems to have lasted barely half that consist of one connected treatise and several 
time. Both Philip and his son oateemod shorter essays on what Aristotle himself 
him highly, and moat liberally seconded his calls “ first philosophy,” tho doctrine of 
studies in natural science, for which he in- Being in itself and tho ultimate grounds of 
herited his father’s predilection. Alexander Being ; a work left nnlinished b}^ Aristotle 
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and supplemented by forei'^n inojredients. — 
(3) The works on Natural Soikxce are 
headed by the Physics in books, treat- 
ing of the most general bases and relations 
of nature as a whole. This is followed up 
by four books on the flmvcns or Universe, 
two on Beginniny to he and Perishing^ and 
the MeBor6l6gic(i in four books, on the phe- 
nomena of the air. A short treatise On, the 
(^osmos is spurious ; that on the Directions 
and Names of Tr/nd.<j is a fragmont of a 
larger work on the signs of storms ; and tho 
Problems (physical) is a collection gradually 
formed out of Aristotelian extracts. Of 
mathematical imj)ort aro the Mrehanical 
Probhmis (on tho lever and balance) and tho 
^3ook about Indivisible Lines. Natural his- 
tory is handled in tho ten books of Animal 
History, and in four books on tho Parts, 
five on tho Generation, and ono on the mode 
of Progression of Animals. The work on 
The Motion of Animals is probably spurious, 
cortainly so tho ono on Pla.ntsiw two books. 
Aristotle’s treatise on this subject is lost. 
Turning to Psychology, we have the throe 
books On the Hoxd ami a number of smaller 
treatises (on the Senses and the Objects of 
Perception / on ALnnory and Recollection • 
on Sleejf and Waking; on Dreams; on 
Divination by Sleej? ; on tho Length and 
Shortness ofLife; on Yoxiih axid Age, Life 
and Death ; on Breathing ; on Sound and 
Voice, etc. ; that on Physiognomy is proba- 
bly spurious). — (4) Of the three general 
woi ks on Ethics, tho N ieomaehPan Ethics 
in ten books, the JEndemian Ethics in seven, 
and the so-called Alagna Mordlia in two, 
tho first alone, addrc.ssed to his son Nicb- 
machus, and of marked excellence in matter 
and manner, is by Aristotle himself. The 
second is by his pujjil Eudernus of Rhodes, 
and the third a mere abstract of the other 
two, especially of the second. The essay on 
Virtues and Vices is .sjmrious. Closely con- 
nected with the Ethics is the Politics in 
eight books, a masterly work in s})ite of 
its incompleteness, treating of the aim and 
elements of a State, the various forms of 
Government, tho ideal of a State and of Edu- 
cation. A, valuable work on tho Constifu- i 
Hon of 158 states is lost, all but a few 
fragments.^ Of the two books on (Econo- 
mics the first is spurious. Corresponding 
partly with the Logic, and pai'tly witJi the 
Ethics, is the Rhetoric in three books,'"^ and 
the Poetics, a work of inestimable worth, 

^ The Constitution of Athens has, liowever, been 
recovered (ed. princeps, 1801). 

* The JRhetorirn ad Alexandruvn is probably by 
Araxlmenf-s, 2. 
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notwithstanding tho ruinous condition in 
which its text has come down to us. [Tho 
Rhetoric is a masterly treatise on oratory, 
regarded as an instrument for working 
upon the various passions and feelings of 
humanity.] Sundry other prose writings 
aro preserved under Aristotle’s name, e.g., 
that on Colours; tho so-called MirdbllPs 
AitsculfdtldnPs, a collection of memoranda 
on all sorts nf strange jdionomona and occur- 
rences, mostly bearing on natural science ; 
on Melissus, Zeno, and Gorgids ; six Mters, 
which however aro not regarded as genuine, 
any more than tho epigrams out of a 
su}»j)OBod mythological miscellany entitled 
Peplos. But we may safely assign to him 
the beautiful Sebliun, or impromptu song, 
on h's friend Ilermoias, which takes tho 
form of a Hymn to Virtue, 

A story dating from antiquity informs us 
that Aristotle bequeathed his own writings 
and his very considerable library to his 
])U])il and siiccessoi’ in tho office of teacher, 
Theophrastus, who again made them over 
to his ])upil Nelcus, of Sce[)sis in the Trend. 
After his death his j-elations arc said to 
have buried them in a cellar, to gnai'd them 
agaiii.st the mania for collecting hooks which 
characterized the Pergameno })rim!eH. At 
last they were unearthed hy Apelllcen of 
Teos,a rich bil)]io])hde, wlio brought them to 
Athens about KX) h.C!., and tried to restore 
them from the wretched state into whi(di 
they had fallen through the neglect of 130 
years. Soon after, at the taking of Athens 
l)y the Romans, they foil into Sulla's hands, 
who brought them to Jtomo. Hero the 
grammarian Tyranuion took co))i(‘s of them, 
and on this basis tho Peripatetic An- 
dronicus of Rhodes ]>reparod an edition 
of Aristotle’s works. This would indeed 
partly account for the wretched condition in 
which some of them are preserved. At tho 
same time it can bo j)roved that the prin- 
cipal works were known during tho 3rd 
and 2nd centuries B.C., so that the stoiy 
affects only the author’s original MSS., 
among which a number of works till then un- 
])ublishod may have come to light. Though 
tho writings preserved form rather less than 
half of the numbem which he actually wrote, 
tliore is quite enough to show the univer- 
sality of Aristotle’s intellect, which sought 
with equal ardour and acumen to explore 
and subdue the entire domain of research. 
He was the originator of many lines of study 
unknown before him, — Logic, Grammar, 
Rhetoric in its scientific aspect, Literary 
Criticism, Natural History, Physiolog^q 
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Psychology ; he was the first to attempt a 
History of Philosophy and of the forms of 
government then existing. His method, of 
which he must be considered the creator, is 
critical and em])irical at once. In all cases 
he starts from facts, which he collects, sifts 
and groups as completely as he can, so as 
to get some general leading points of view, 
and with the help of those to arrive at a 
systematic arrangement of the subject, and 
a knowledge of its inmost being, its cause. 
For to him the Cause is the essential i)art of 
knowledge, and the philosophy that searches 
into ultimate causes for the mere sake of 
knowing is the best and freest science. 

The form of Aristotle’s works is by no 
means equal to their contents. Of the 
beautiful harmony between stylo and sub- 
ject, that so charms us in Plato, there is 
not a trace in Aristotle ; his manner of 
expression, though scientifically exact, lacks 
flavour, art, and elegance. But of exact 
scientific terminology he is the true founder. 
When the ancients celebrate the “golden 
stream” of his writing, the opinion can 
only refer to his lost popular works. 

Aristotle’s personality is one of those 
which have affected the history of the 
world. His writings, like those of Plato, 
were to the Christian centuries of antiquity 
a most stimulating incentive to scientific 
inquiry; in the Middle Ages they were 
for the Christian nations of the West and 
the Arabs the chief guide to philosophical 
method ; and in the province of logic his 
authority remains unshaken to this day. 

AristoxfinuB. A Greek philosopher and 
musician, a native of Tarentum, and a 
pupil of Aristotle, lived about 330 b.C., and 
was a prolific writer on various subjects, 
but most particularly on Music. In con- 
trast with the Pythagoreans, who referred 
everything to the relations of numbers, he 
regarded music as founded on the differ- 
ence of tones as perceived by the ear. Of 
his Elements of Ilai'monyj three books are 
preserved, but they are neither complete, 
nor in their original shape. Only a part 
of his Elements of Rhythm has survived. 

Arms. See Weapons. 

Army. (1) Greek. See Warfare. 

(2) Roman. See Legion, Dilectds, 
Sacramentum, Stipendium, Castra. 

ArnefB. The festival of lambs. See Linos. 

Arndbius. An African, who won a high 
reputation as a master of rhetoric at Sicca 
in Numidia, in the reign of Diocletian. He 
was at first a heathen and an assailant of 
Christianity; but on becoming a Christian, 


to prove the sincerity of his conversion,, 
he wrote (about 295 a.d.) the extant work 
Adversiis GenfCs. This is a superficial and 
rhetorical defence of Christianity and attack 
on Polytheism, but it is full of instruction 
with regard to the contemporary heathenism 
and its various worships. 

Arrheph6rl& or Errhephoria. The Athe- 
nian term for a mystic festival in honour of 
Athena as goddess of the fertilizing night- 
dew, held in the month of Scir6ph6rI6n 
(June- July), in connection with the Sciro- 
phoria. It was named after the Ilers- 
= dew-bearers, four maidens between 
seven and eleven years of age, who were 
chosen yearly from the houses of noble 
citizens, and had to spend several months' 
at the temple of Athena in the Acr5p6lis, 
and take part in its services. Two of 
them had the task of commencing the 
cloak or shawl which the women of Athens 
wove and presented to the goddess at the 
Panathensea. The other two, on the night 
of the festival, received from the priestess 
of Athena certain coffers, with unknown 
contents, which they carried in procession 
on their heads to a natural grotto beside- 
the temple of “ Aphrodite in the gardens,” 
and delivering them there, received some- 
thing equally mysterious in exchange, which 
they carried to the temple on the Acropolis. 
With this ceremony their office expired. 

Arrianus {Flftvins). A Greek author, who< 
wrote chiefly on philosophy and history,, 
born at NieSmedea in Bithynia towards the 
end of the 1st century a.d., and a pupil of’ 
the Stoic philosopher Epictetus. He lived 
under the emperors Hadrian, Antoninus* 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius, enjoying a high 
reputation for culture and ability, which 
procured him the citizenship of Rome andi 
Athens, and high offices of state, such as the- 
governorship of Cappadocia under Hadrian,. 
A.D, 13(>, and the consulship under An- 
toninus, His last years were spent in his* 
native town, where he filled the office of 
priest to Demet6r, and died at an advanced' 
age. From the likeness of his character to 
that of the famous Athenian, he was nick- 
named “ XgnOphOn Junior.” Of his philo- 
sophical works we have still the first halff 
(four books) of the Discourses of EpictHuSj 
a leading authority for the tenets of that 
philosopher and the Stoical ethics; and the- 
hand-book called the EncheirldWn of Epic- 
tetuSj a short manual of morality, which oni 
account of its pithy and practical precepts* 
became a great favourite with Pagans andi 
Christians, had a commentary written oni 
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it by Simplicius in the 6th century, and 
after the revival of learning was long used 
as a schoolbook. Of his numerous his- 
torical writings we possess the chief one, 
the Anclbd.sis of Alexamier in seven books. 
This is a complete history of that conqueror 
from his accession to his death, drawn from 
the best sources, especially Ptolemy and 
Aristobulus, and modelled on Xenophon, 
of whom we are reminded by the very title 
and the number of books, though it has 
none of Xenophon's charm. It is the best 
work on Alexander that has survived from 
antiquity. To this we should add the 
Indlm, a short work on India, written in 
the Ionic dialect, and especially valuable 
for its abstract of Nearchus’ report of hi.s 
voyage from the mouth of the Indus to the 
Persian Gulf; also the description of another 
coasting voyage, the Pt-rlplus Ponti JPuxlnf 
and a trifling treatise on hunting, the 
CynCgHicus, A work on tactics wrongly 
ascribed to him is probably from the hand 
of JElian the Tactician. Of his other His- 
tories, €.(j. of the Successors of Alexander, 
of Trajan’s battles with the Parthians, of 
his own native country till its absorption in 
the Empire, and the cam 2 )aign against the 
Alani during his command in Ca 2 )padocia, 
wo have only abstracts or fragments. 

Arrdgatld, one of the kinds of adoption 
known to the Romans. (For further infor- 
'mation see Adoption.) 

Arrows. Sec Bows. 

Arsinde. See Alphesibcea. 

Art. /S’cc Architectuke, Architecture 
(Orders of). Painting, and Sculpture ; 
and comp. Coinage and Gems. 

Artfinildorus, (1) The Geographer, of 
Ephesus, who travelled about 100 b.c. 
through the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean and part of the Atlantic 
coast, and wrote a long work on his re- 
searches, the Geograph Ilmen a in eleven 
books, as well as an abstract of the same. Of 
both works, which were much consulted by 
later geographers, we have only fragments. 

(2) Ai'temicloriis the Dream-Interpreter, 
born at Ephesus at the beginning of the 
2nd century A.D., surnamed “ the Daldian " 
from his mother's birthplace, Daldis in 
Lydia, wrote a work on the Interpretation 
of Dreams, the Oneirdcrttlca, in four books. 
He had gathered his materials from the 
works of earlier authors, and by oral in- 
quiries during his travels in Asia, Italy and 
Greece. The book is an acute exposition of 
the theory of interpreting dreams, and its 
practical application to examples systema- 


tically arranged according to the several 
stages of human life. An ai^pondix, counted 
as a fifth book, gives a collection of dreams 
that have come true. For the light thrown 
on the mental condition of antiquity, espe- 
cially in the 2nd century after Christ, and 
for many items of information on religious 
rites and myths relating to dreams, these 
writings are of value. 

Artfemis (Lat. Didna). The virgin daugh- 
ter of Zeus and Leto (Latona), by tbo common 
account born a twin-sister of A})ol]o, and 
ju.st before him, at DelOs. The Ortygia {see 
Astkria) named in another tradition a.s her 
birtlii)lac(i, was interpreted to mean Delos, 
though several other places where the wor- 
shij) of Artemis had long prevailed 2 >Rt 
forward i)reteiisions to that nnmo and its 
mythological renown, especially the well- 
known i.sland of Ortygia off Syracuse, She, 
as well as her mother, was worsliipj)ed jointly 
with her brother at Delos, Doljdii and all 
the most venerable spots where Ai)ollo was 
lioiioured. She is armed, as he is, with 
bow and arrow, wdiicli, like him, and often 
together with him, she wields against mon- 
sters and giants ; hence the fxean was chanted 
to her as well as to him. Like those of 
Aj)ollo, the shafts of Artemis wore regarded 
as the cause of sudden death, especially to 
maidens and wives. But slio was also a 
boneficeiit and hel])fiil deity. As Apollo is 
the luminous god of day, she with her torch 
is a goddess of light by night, and in course 
of time becomes identified with all possible 
goddesses of moon and night. {See Selene, 
Hecate, Bendis, Britomartis.) Her pro- 
j)er domain is that of Nature, with its hills 
and valleys, w'oods, meadows, rivers and 
fountains ; there amid her nymjdis, her- 
self the fairest and tallest, she is a mighty 
huntress, sometimes chasing wild animals, 
sometimes dancing, ydaying, or bathing with 
her companions. Her favourite haunt was 
thought to be the mountains and forests of 
Arcadia, wliere, in many spots, she had 
sanctuaries, consecrated hunting-grounds, 
and sacred animals. To her, a.s goddess of 
the forest and the chase, all beasts of the 
woods and fields, in fact all game, were 
dear and sacred; but her favourite animal 
was hold all over Greece to be the hind. 
From this .sacred animal and the hunt- 
ing of it, the month which the other 
Greeks called ArtemUiOn or Artemisids 
(March-A})ril) was named by the Athenians 
Elaphe-h6ll/}n (deer-shooting), and her 
festival as goddess of game and hunting, 
at which deer or cakes in the shape of 
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deer were offered up, Elaphch6lia. As 
goddess of the chase, she had also some 
influence in war, and the Spartans before 
battle sought her favour by the gift of a 
she-goat. Miltiades too, before the battle 
of Milriithon, had vowed to her as many 
goats as there should bo enemies fallen on 
the field ; but the number proving so great 
that the vow could not bo kept, 5(d() goats 
were sacrificed at each anniversary of the 
victory in the month of Boedrdmion. Again, 
she was much worshipped as a goddess of 
the Moon. At Amarynthus in EiiRjoa, the 
wliole island kept holiday to her with pro- 
cessions and prize-fights. At Mnnychia i)i 
Attica, at full moon in the month of Mnny- 
chlon (April-May), large round loav(‘.s or 
cakes, decked all round with lights as a 
symbol of her own luminary, were borne 
in procession and presented to her; and at 
the .same time was solemnized the festival 
of the victory of Salainls in Cy])rus, be- 
cause on that occasion the goddess had 
shone in her full glory on the Greeks. An 
ancient shrine of tlio I\roon-goddoss at 
BraurOii in Attica was held in such vene- 
ration, that the ByaiirOnia, originally a 
merely local festival, was afterwards made 
a public ceremony, to which Athens itself 
sent deputies every five years, and a precinct 
was dedicated to ‘‘Artemis of Brauron” on 
the Acr5p5lis itself. {See ])lan of Acro- 
polis.) At this feast the girls between 
five and ten years of ago, clad in saflron- 
colourod garments, were conducted by their 
mothers in procession to the goddess, and 
commended to hor care. Eor Artemis is 
also a protectress of youth, especially those 
of her ouTi sex. As such she patronized 
a Nurses’ festival at Sparta in a temple 
outside the town, to which littlo boys were 
brought by their niu’scs ; while the lonians 
at their A2)afilJ'7a presented her with the 
hair of boys. Almost everywhere young 
girls revered the virgin goddess as the 
guardian of thoir maiden years, and before 
marriage they offered up to her a lock of 
their hair, their girdle, and their maiden 
garment. She was also worshipped in 
many j)nrts as the goddess of Good Rejmte, 
e.specially in youths and maidens, and was 
regarded as an enemy of all disorderly 
doings. With her attributes as the god- 
dess of the moon, and as the promoter of 
healthy development, esi)ecially in the female 
frame, is connected the notion of her assist- 
ing in childbirth (see Eileithyia). In 
early times human sacrifices had been 
offered to Artemis. A relic of this was 


the yearly custom observed at Sparta, of 
flogging the boys till they bled, at the 
altar of a deity not unknown elsewhere, 
and named Arfe7ni8 Orthia (the upright) 
probably from hor stiff posture in the 
antiquated wooden image. At Sparta, as 
in other places, the ancient imago was 
looked upon as the same which Iphigenia 
and Orestes brought away from Tauris 
(the Crimea), viz., that of tlie Taw'ic Ar- 
temis^ a Scythian deity who was identified 
with Artemis because of the human sacri- 
fices common in her worship. The A^'teinis 
of Ephcsidi^ too, so gi’catly honoured by 
all the lonians of Asia [Acts xix 28] is 
no Greek divinity, but Asiatic. This is 
sufficiently shown ()y the fact that eunuchs 
were employed in her worship; a practice 
quite foreign to Greek ideas. The Greek 
colonists identified hor with thoir own Ar- 
temis, because she was goddess of the moon 
and a power of nature, jwesent in moun- 
tains, woods and marshy places, nourish- 
’ing life in plants, animals and men. But, 
unlike Artemis, she was not regarded as a 



(Paris, Louvre.) 

virgin, but as a mother and foster-mother, 
as is clearly shown by the multitude of 
breasts in the rude effigy. Her worship, 
frantic and fanatical after the manner of 
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Asia, was traced back to the Amazons. 
A number of other deities native to Asia 
was also worshipped by the Greeks under 
the name of Artemis. 

Artemis appears in works of art as the 
ideal of austere maiden beauty, tall of sta- 
ture, with bow and quiver on her shoulder, 
or torch in lier hand, and generally loading 
or carrying a hind, or riding in a chario't 
drawn by hinds. Her commonest character 
is that of a huntress. In earlier times the 
figure is fuller and stronger, and the cloth- 
ing more coni])lete ; in later worlds she is 
represented ns moro slender and lighter of 
foot, the hair loose, the dress girt up high, 
the feet protected by the Cretan slioo. The 
most celebrated of her existing statues is 
the Diana of Versaillr^ (.s-fv cut). On tlie 
identification of Artemis with tlio Italian 
Diana ^ see Diana. 

Artillery. The machines used for send- 
ing large missiles to a great distance were 



tion, a set of strong elastic cords, made' of 
the sinews of animals, or the long hair 
of animals or of women. These weio 
stretched tight, and between each of thorn 
was fixed a straight unolastic arm of wood. 
The arms wore joined by a cord, which 
wa.s pulled back by a winch a}))diod at 
the cud of the groove. On letting this 
go. the arms, and with tliem the strung 
and tlie object in front of it, wer’e driven 
forward by the twisting of tlie vertical 
cords. The effectiveness of the engine 
thus dejiendod on the jtovvor and twist of 
the cords, whicli may be said I'oughly to 
express its calibre. Tlio engines wei’e 
divided into two kinds. (1) CatajmUw^ or 
scorjiions (lig. 2). In those the gr’oovo for 
the shot was liorizonlal; and tla^}' pi-qjocted 
missiles of length and thickness varying 
accoi-ding to the calibre. (2) .Ballista>{^g^, 3), 
which shot stones, Ijcams, or balls up to 
Ih2 lbs. woiglit, at an angle of 50 dogi-ees. 
The calibre of the hallista was at least 
thr-co times as great as that of tlio catapult. 
The average range of the catnpult was 
about 383 yar<ls, that of the ballista from 
about 235 to 503 yai’ds. 

After Constantine wo hear no mnro of 
catnjMilts, but only of ballista^, and the 
bndcfcr. The hallista now shot ar-i'ows, 
nnd is desciubod either as a Jiuge cro.ss-how 
with an elastic bow of iron, or as virtually 
identical with the oM catajiult. Tlie onaf/er^ 
also called scorjjio (fig. 4) was a sling' lor 


suppos(ul to have been invented 
in the East, and appear in Greece 
since 4(A) b.C. or thereahnuts. 

They attained their highest 
perfection in the ago of the 
Ditidochi, and were adopted by 
the Romans after the Punic 
Avars. There were tAvo chief 
varieties, both imitations of the 
crossbow ; but the elasticity of 
the bow is exchanged for elasti- 
city in the twist of the cord. 
Consequently all pieces of lieaAy 
artilleiy were called by the 
Romans tormenta. The ma- 
chine consisted of three parts : 
the stand, the groove for the 
shot, and the apparatus repre- 
senting the bow. This con- 
sisted of a frame in throe 
divisions, through the midmost 
of which passed the groove for 
the shot (fig. 1). In each of the lateral 
divisions was stretched, in a vertical diroc- 



stones. It consisted of a frame, in which 
was fastened a wooden arm with a sling at 
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the end, standing upright when at rest, and 
furnished with two horizontal cords to pull 
it up and down. This was drawn back by a 
winch into a nearly horizontal position, and 



(8) BATJ.ISTA. 


then released. It started up, and meeting 
with a check-board fixed behiud the engine, 
hurled the stones out of the sling. As a 



( 4 ) ONAGER (SCORPIO). 


rule, the heavy artillery was only employed 
in sieges ; but artillery accompanied armies 
in the field for purposes of conquest or 
defence. The legions and the cohorts of 
the Praetorian Guard had their own artil- 
lery. And at the end of the 4th century 
every ccnturia in the legion had a ballista 
of the later kind drawn on wheels by mules 
{carrohalli6ta\ and served by eleven men. 
Every cohort had an onager ^ carried on a 
cart drawn by two oxen. 

AmsUntis MessiiiB. A Latin grammarian 
who lived about 895 a.d., and made an 


alphabetical collection, for school use, of 
words that admit of various constructions, 
with examples from Vergil, Sallust, Terence 
and Cicero, under the title Excmpla Elo- 
cUtlOnnm, 

Arval Brothers {Frdtr^s Arvdle8=ol the 
fields). The Latin name for a college of 
priests consisting of twelve life-members, 
who performed the worship of Dla^ a 
goddess not otherwise mentioned, but prob- 
ably identical with the old Roman goddess 
of cornfields, Acca Larentia who also 
is said to have founded this fraternity. Our 
more accurate knowledge of it we owe to 
its annual rej)ort8 inscribed on the marble 
tablets, ninety-six in number, which have 
been dug up (1570-18G9) on the site of its 
meeting-place, a grove at the fifth mile- 
stone from Rome, and which extend from 
A.D. 14-241. About its condition under 
the Republic we have no information ; but 
under the Empire its members were persons 
of the highest rank. TJie emperors them- 
selves belonged to it, either as ordinary 
members, or, if the numbers were filled up, 
as extraordinary. The election was by 
co-optation on the motion of the president 
(magistcr), who himself, together with a 
jfldnien, was elected for one year; their 
badge was a white fillet and a wreath of 
ears of corn. The Ar vales held their chief 
festival on three days in May, on the 1st 
and 3rd in Rome, on the 2nd in the grove, 
with a highly complicated ceremonial, in- 
cluding a dance in the temple of the god- 
dess, to which they sang the written text 
of a hymn so antiquated that its meaning 
could scarcely be understood. This Arval 
llymUf in which the La.res and Mars are 
invoked, is one of the oldest monuments 
we possess of the Latin tongue. Amongst 
other duties of this priesthood should es- 
pecially be mentioned the expiatory sacri- 
fices in the grove. These had to be offered 
if any damage had been done to it through 
the breaking of a bough, the stroke of light- 
ning, or other such causes ; or again if any 
labour had been performed in it, thodgh 
ever so necessary, especially if iron tools 
had been used. The Arval brothers had 
also to offer solemn vows on behalf of the 
Imperial House, both statedly on January 
8rd, and on extraordinary occasions, and 
were bound to fulfil them. 

As. In Latin, signifies any unit, which 
determines the value of fractional quantities 
in coins, weights and measures, or interest, 
inheritance and the like. The as was 
divided duodecimally into uncim. The 
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names of its parts are : deunx dcx- 
tam I, dodrans a, bca |, septunx 
aemis 4 , quincunx triens quadrans ], 
sextans sescuncia uncia In ques- 
tions of inheritance, a sole heir was entitled 
her&s ex asse^ an heir to half the estate, 
lures ex seniisse^ and so on. As a coin, 
the copper as weighed a Roman pound 
(nominally 12, but practically only lOwnczVc), 
and was worth, previously to b.C. 2G9, nearly 
()d. In the year 217 it was reduced to 1 
uncia^ and in later times to ^ and j uncia. 
In Cicero’s time the as was = rather less 
than a halfpenny. Comp. Coinage. 

Asc&.niiis. The son of A]neas and Creusa. 
According to the ordinary account, lie ac- 
companied his father to Italy, and, thirty 
years after the building of Lavinium, 
founded Alba Longa, where, after his 
death, his stepbrother Silvius reigned. To 
him, by his name of lillus., the yens lalia 
traced its origin. 

Asclepl&des. A Greek poet, a native of 
Samos, and a younger contemporary of 
Theocritus. Ho was the author of thirty- 
nine Epigrams, mostly erotic, in the Greek 
Anthology. Tlio well-known Asclepiadean 
Metro was perhaps named after him. 

Asclepldddtus. A Greek writer, pupil of 
the Stoic Posidonius of Rhodes (who died 
B.C. 51). On the basis of his lectures 
Asclcpiodotus seems to have written the 
military treatise preserved under his name 
on the Macedonian military system. 

Asclepius (Lat. jEsculapXus). The Greek 
god of Medicine, according to the common 
account a son of the healing god Apollo 
by Cbronis, daughter of a Thessalian prince 
Phlegyas. Coronis was killed by Artgmis 
for unfaithfulness, and her body was about 
to be burnt on the pyre, when Apollo 
snatched the boy out of the flames, and 
handed him over to the wise centaur 
Chiron, who instructed him in the cure 
of all diseases. According to the local 
legend of Epidaurus, Coronis, having ac- 
companied her father on a campaign to 
thfe Peloponnesus, is secretly delivered of 
the child, and exposes it on a mountain 
near that town, where it is nourished by 
a herd of goats. Such was the skill of 
Asclepius that he brought even dead men 
to life; so that Zeus, either for fear of 
his setting men altogether free from death, 
or at the complaint of Hades, killed him 
with his thunderbolt. Apollo in revenge 
slew all the Cyclopes who forged the 
thunderbolts, as a punishment for which 
he had to serve Admetua for a time. In 


Homer and Pindar, Asclepius is still but 
a hero, a cunning leech, and father of two 
heroes fighting before Troy, Machaon and 
PQdaleirius. But he was afterwards uni- 
versally worshipped as the god of healing, 
in groves, beside medicinal springs, and on 
mountains. The seats of his worship served 
also as places of cure, wliere patients loft 
thank-offerings and votive tablets describ- 
ing their complaint and the manner of its 
cure. Often iho cure was eflfected by the 



dreams of the patients, who were required 
to sleep in the sacred building, in which 
there sometimes stood, as might be ex- 
pected, a statue of Sleep or Dreaming. 
His worship extended all over Greece with 
its islands and colonies; his temples were 
especially numerous in the Peloponnesus, 
the most famous being that of Epidaunis, 
where a great festival with processions and 
combats was held in his honour every five 
years. Next in estimation stood the temple 
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at Pergtlmus, a colouy from Epidaurus ; 
that of Tricca in Thessaly enjoyed a re- 
putation of long standing, and in tlie 
islands that of Cos, the birthplace of the 
physician Hi])})6crrites. 

At Rome, the worship of tlie deity there 
called yTJsridajfuts was introduced by order 
of the Sibylline books, on occasion of the 
plague of 21)6 B.C., and the god was brought 
from Epidaiiriis in tho shape of a snake. 
For in the form of a snake, the symbol of 
rejuvenescence and of jirophecy, he was 
wont to reveal himself, and snakes wore 
accordingly kept in hip temples. He had 
a sanctuary and a much frequented sana- 
torium on the island in the Tiber. With 
him wore worshipped his wife Eplone 
soother), his two sons mentioned above, 
and several daughters, especially 
{q.v.): also Tdesphoroa ( = fulness-bringcr) 
the deity of Recovery, who was jncturod 
as a boy. In later times Asclepius was 
often confounded with tho Egyptian Senlpis. 
He is among the most favourite subjects 
of ancient art; at several j)laces where he , 
was worshipped ho had statues of gold 
and ivory. Ho is commonly represented 
with a beard, and resembling Zeus, but 
with a milder asi)ect, sometimes with Teles- 
phoros, ill a thick veil, or little Hygieia, ! 
at his side ; Ins usual attribute is a staff 
with a serpent coiletl round it. The cock 
was sacrificed to him. 

Asconius Pfidianus {CtuhduH\ a Roman 
grammarian and historian, })rohiil)ly born at 
Patavium about the year 3 a.d. He lived 
latterly at Romo, where ho enjo 3 md the 
favour of men in liigh place. During the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero, having care- 
full}^ studied the literature of the Ciceronian 
age, and availing himself of state-pa])ers then 
e.xisting, he composed for the use of his own 
sons his valuable historical Commentaries 
on Cicero^s Orations^ of which only those 
on five orations {In PlsOnem^ Pro Scanro^ 
Pro MllOne^ Pro CornPlio^ In toga candMa) 
are preserved, unfortunately in a very frag- 
mentary condition. The commentaries on 
the Verrine Orations, which bear his name, 
belong probably to the 4th centui-y A.D. 
They treat chiefly of grammatical points. 
No other works by Asconius have survived. 
He died, after twelve years’ blindness, about 

88 A.D. 

Asellio (C. Sempronius). A Roman anna- 
list. See Ann^alists, 

Aslnius PolUd (Gfaius). A celebrated 
Roman poet, orator, and historian. He was 
born B.c. 75, and made his first public ap- 1 


pearance by bringing an impeachment in 
B.c. 54; in the Civil Wars he fought on 
Caesar’s side at Pharsalus and in Africa 
and Spain. After the murder of Cmsar he 
at first inclined to the Republicans, but in 
B.c. 43 joined Antony, and on the break-up 
of the Triumvirate obtained Gallia Trans- 
padana for his province. In the redis- 
tribution of lands there lie saved the 
poet Vergil’s paternal estate for him. 
After negotiating the Peace of Brundisium 
between Antony and Octavian, b.c. 41, he 
became consul in 40, conquered the Parthini 
in Dalmatia in 39, and celebrated a triumph. 
He then retired from political life, and 
devoted himself to the advancement of 
learning. He served the cause of literature 
jiot only by his own writings, but by sotting 
up the lirst }niblic library at Rome, and by 
introducing the custom of reading new works 
aloud to a circle of experts, before publica- 
tion. (*SVc Recitatio.) Ho was himself 
a stern critic of others, as we see by his 
strictures on Cicero, Sallust and Livy, 
though it was remarked that he was not 
always so sev(Me upon himself. He was 
especially celebrated as an orator; yet his 
spcoclies, in spite of careful preparation, 
were devoid of elegance, and, as Quintilian 
remarks, might he supposed to liave been 
Avritten a century earlier than Cicero’s. He 
wrote tragedies also, in which the same 
stiffness and diyness arc com] plained of. 
And he composed a history of the Civil 
Wars in scA’-onteen books, from tho lirst 
Triumvirate to tho battle of Phili]ipi, which 
seems not to have been published in a 
complete form till after his death. Not 
one of his works has survived. [Tho his- 
tory of Caesar’s African caTu{)aign, Bellnm 
Afrlcum^ has recently been attributed to 
liim, hut on insufficient grounds.] He died 
80 years old, a.d. 4. 

Ascolii. Tho second day of the rural 
Diongsia [q.v.). 

Aspis. The Greek name for a long shield. 
(For further information, see Shield.) 

AssS-r&cus, son of Tros, and founder of 
the collateral line to which Anchises and 
.^neiis belong in the royal house of Troy. 
{Comp, Dardanus.) 

Assign&tio. The Latin term for the 
assignment of public lands to single citizens 
or to colonies. See Colonies and Acer 

PUBLICUS. 

AstSria, daughter of the Titan C<Teua and 
the Titanid Phoebe ; sister of I^eto, and 
mother of H$cS,te by Perses, son of the Titan 
Crius. She is said to have turned into an 
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ortyx ( = quail) and plun^^ed into the sea to 
escape the love of Zens. After her the 
Island of Delos was named Ai>tvria^ and 
then OrtygiOj till it received its ordinary 
name. 

Astrsea (== star-maiden), was daughter of 
Astrfeus and Eos, or, according to another 
account, of Zeus and Themis, and as such 
w'as identified with Dike. {Sec H( H’Rs.) She 
lived among men in the golden ago, and 
in the brazen age was the last of the gods 
to withdraw into the sky, wliore sho sliines 
as the constellation of the Virgin with her 
scales and starry crown. 

AstraBUS (= star-man), son of the Titan 
Crius and Eurybla, father by Eos of the 
winds Argestes, Z6ph3wus, Boreas and 
Notus, as well as of Heosphorus and the, 
other stars. In the later legend ho is also 
ropreaented as father of Astrioa. 

Astrology and Astronomy were at iirst 
synonymous expressions among the ancients, 
both signifying “the science of the stars.’’ 
But afterwards Astrology (tame to mean that 
j)art of the science which deals with the 
su])posed influence ol' the stars on the 
destinies of men. Among the Greeks, 
Astronomy, the origin of which they them- 
selves ascribed to tlie Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians and Egyptians, was for centuries 
the subject of philosophical s])CCulation 
without a sufTicicnt groundwork in obser- 
vation, because mathematics and mechanic.s 
had not reached the requisite degree of 
j>erfectiou. The list of observing astro- 
nomers opens with Eudoxus of Cnidus in 
the first half of the 4th century, n.c., who 
assumed that the earth was spherical, and 
tried to px])lain the pkenomena of the 
heavens a complicated theory of con- 
centric spheres. Aristotle too maintained 
and proved the spherical form of the earth, 
which ho took to be the immovable centre 
of the universe. Astronomy was first 
raised into a real science after n.c. 800 at 
Rhodes and Alexandria, in the Museum of 
which town the first observatory was built, 
and Aristyllm and TimochdrCs determined 
the places of the fixed stars with compara- 
tive accuracy, though as yet with very rude 
apparatus. A groat step in advance was 
taken by Aristarchus of Samos, who ob- 
served the summer solstice at Alexandria 
in R.C. 279, maintained the earth’s rotation 
on her axis and revolution round the sun, 
and made an attempt, by no moans con- 
temptible, to ascertain the size and dis- 
tance of the sun and moon. His succes- 
sor Erdtosthen^s also rendered essential 


service to the progress of the science ; 
thus ho came very near to determining the 
exact ol)li(pnty of the ecliptic. The true 
founder of scientific Astronomy, and the 
greatest independent observer of antiquity, 
W’as JJipparchiis of Nicaea(in the 2nd century 
11.0.), who discovered the precession of the 
equinoxes, and determined tJie length of the 
solai- 3 ’ear (at Htif) days 5 hours 55' 12") as 
well as the time of the moon’s 1 ‘ovolntion, and 
the magnitude and distances of the heavenly 
bodies. The last important astronomer of 
antiquity, and the greatest after Hipparchus, 
is (Uaudius liolcunviis (in the 2nd century 
A.D.). In his chief work, commonly known 
by its Arabic name of Ahnityvsf^ he digested 
the discoveries of his prodece.ssoi s, cs[)ecially 
Hi])parehiis, and his own, into a formal 
system, which passed current all through 
the IMiddle Ages. According to it the earth 
is a sjdicro resting ihotionlcss in the middle 
of th(5 e<]iially Hi)lierical universe, while the 
sun, moon, ])lanots and fixed stars roll at 
various distances around her. 

The Romans regarded Astronomy as ai/ 
idle speculation, and gave little attention 
to it. When Ca3sar rcfonuc<l the Roman 
Calendar, ho liad to bring an nsti’onomor 
from Alexandria, to help him. 

Astrology in the narrower semse of the 
word, meaning ])redictiou on the 1‘aitli of 
signs given by the stni-s, was an invention 
of the Ohalda^nns. All but unknown to 
the Greeks in their best days, it did not 
come into vogue until after tlio time' of 
Alexander the Great. In Rome the j)ro- 
fessional a.strologers wci'o called (lidldn i or 
MdthCiudtlcty the latter name referring to 
the astronomical calculations which they 
made. In the republican period they were 
known, but liold in utter contempt. In 
189 B.C. their unpopularity was so great 
that they were ex])clled from Romo and 
Italy. But in the turbulent times of the 
civil wars their reputation rose considerably, 
and still more under the Empire, when the 
mo.st extensive demands wore made upon 
their science. They wore, indeed, re- 
peatedly driven out of Italy and involved 
in trials for treason {mdiestds ) ; but this 
only enhanced the consideration in which 
they wore held, the more so as they were 
frequently taken into counsel by the emperors 
and the members of the imperial family. In 
later times, all that the Chaldeeans were for- 
bidden to do was to consult the stars on 
questions referring to the emperor’s life. 
This was a criminal offence. The Christian 
emperors (but none before them) issued 
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repeated proliibitions against all consulta- 
tion. of astrologers whatever. 

In the practice of their art they used 
calendars written on tablets, in which were 
set down, for every day, the motion and 
relative distances of the stars, whether 
lucky or unlucky. With the help of 
another set of tablets they proceeded to 
make their calculations for every hour in 
detail. They would, for instance, note the 
hour of a })orson’s birth, ascertaining the 
relative position of the constellation domi- 
nant at the time. According to this they 
determined the fortunes of the individual 
who was born at the hour in question. In 
the same way they ascertained the time 
favourable to any given undertaking. 
Among the lucky stars we may mention 
Venus, Jupiter, and Luna; Saturn and Mars 
wore unlucky ; Mercury was lucky or 
unlucky according to the other circum- 
stances of the case. 

Astj^^nax. Son of Hector and Andro- 
mache. After the fall of Troy he was 
thrown down from the wall by the Greeks, 
because the prophet Calchas had pointed 
him out as destined to become the avenger 
of Troy. 

Astydfi,m§,s. A Greek tragedian, son of 
Morsimus. (See Philocles.) His first ap- 
pearance was in 899 B.C., and he won the 
rize fifteen times. He wrote 240 pieces, 
ut a few titles are all that remains of them. 
His sons Astydamas and Phtldcles were 
also tragic poets. 

Astjld&meia Wife of Acastus of lolcCs. 
Peleus had rejected her advances, and Asty- 
dameia accordingly slandered him to Acas- 
tus, who made an attempt on the life of 
Peleus, to her own destruction and that of 
her husband. {See Acastus and Peleus.) 

Astjfndmi (Gr. astunomoi). The title 
of ten functionaries at Athens, drawn an- 
nually by lot from the ten tribes, five for 
the city and five for Piraeus. They were 
a kind of city police, responsible for keeping 
the streets clean, for decency and quiet 
among the public, and probably for the })ro- 
tection of buildings. They had such powers 
of jurisdiction as wore necessary to enforce 
their authority. Flute-girls and female per- 
formers on the harp orefthira were subject to 
their control. ( Ai ist., Const, of Athens ^ c.50.] 

Asylum. A Greek word meaning an 
inviolable refuge for persons fleeing from 
pursuit. Among the Greeks all holy shrines 
were Asylums, and any pursuer who should 
remove a suppliant by force was regarded as 
n transgressor against the gods. The term 


asylum was esj)ecially applied to such 
shrines as secured to the suppliants abso- 
lute security within their limits, which were 
often considerable. The priests and the 
community in each case watched jealously 
over this right. The sanctuary of Zeus 
Lyeseus in Arcadia, of Poseidon in the 
island of Calauria, and of Apollo in Delos, 
are excellent examples of such asylums. 
These sanctuaries were exceptionally numer- 
ous in Asia. In Rome there was an asylum 
of great antiquity, said to have been founded 
by Romulus, in a grove of oaks on the 
Capitolino Hill. {Sec Veiovis.) The erection 
of buildings in its neighbourhood gradually 
rendered it inaccessible. During the Roman 
period the right of asylum attaching to 
Greek sanctuaries was, at first, maintained 
and even confirmed by Roman commanders. 
But its abuse led to a considerable reduc- 
tion of the number of asylums under 
Tiberius. The right of asylum was now 
confined to such shrines as could found their 
claims upon ancient tradition. During the 
imperial period, however, the ciistora arose 
of making the statues of the emperors re- 
fuges against momentary acts of violence. 
Armies in the field used the eagles of the 
legions for the same purpose. 

AtS-lante. A Greek heroine of the type 
of Artemis. There were two slightly differ- 
ent versions of her story, one current in 
Arcadia and the other in Boeotia. 

(1) The Arcadian version. Atalante, 
daughter of Zeus and Clymene, was ex- 
posed by her father, who had desired male 
offspring only. She was suckled by a bear, 
until she was found and brought up by a 
party of hunters. Under their care she 
grew up to be a huntress, keen, swift and 
beautiful. She took part in the Calydonian 
boar-hunt, was the first who struck the boar, 
and received from Meleager the head and 
skin of the beast as the prize of victory. {See 
Meleager.) She is also associated with 
the voyage of the Argonauts. She turned a 
deaf ear to the entreaties of her numerous 
suitors ; but at last she propitiated the 
wrath of AphrOdite by returning the faith- 
ful love of the beautiful Milan Ton, who had 
followed her persistently, and suffered and 
struggled for her. Their son was Parth6n6- 

seus, one of the Seven against Thebes. {See 

EVEN AGAINST ThEBES.) 

(2) The Boeotian version. Atalante was 
the daughter of Schceneus, son of Athfimas, 
and distinguished for beauty and swiftness 
of foot. An oracle warns her against mar- 
riage, and she accordingly lives a lonely 
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life in the forest. She meets the addresses 
of her suitors by challenging them to race 
with her, overtaking them in the race and 
spearing them in the back. She is at length 
beaten by Hipp5menes, who during the 
race drops on the ground three golden 
apples given him by Aphrodite. Atalante 
stoops down to pick up the apjdes, and thus 
loses the race. Hippomenos forgets to ren- 
der thanks to Aphrodite, and the go<ldess 
in anger causes the pair to wander into a 
sanctuary of Gyb^le, where they are changed 
into lions. 

Atargatis. See Dea Syria. 

Ate. According to Homer, the daughter 
of Zeus ; according to Hesiod, of Evis or 
Strife. She personifies infatuation ; the 
infatuation being generally held to imply 
guilt as its cause and evil as its consequence. 
At first she dwelt on Olympus ; but after 
she had entrapped Zeus himself into his 
rash oath on the occasion of the birth of 
Heracles {see Heracles), he hurled her 
down to earth. Hero she pursues her mis- 
sion of evil, walking lightly over men’s 
heads, but never touching tlie ground. Be- 
hind her go tlio Lltai (“Prayers”), the 
lame, wrinkled, squinting daughter.s of 
Zeus. Tlio Litai, if called upon, heal the 
hurts inflicted by Ate ; but they bring fresh 
evil upon the stubborn. In later times Ate 
is transformed into an avenger of unright- 
eousness, like Dike, Erlnys and Nemi^sis. 

Ateius Caplto {Gains). A Homan jurist 
of the age of Augustus and Tiberius, who 
was born about 30 B.C., and died about 22 
A.D. Unlike his contemporary Antistius 
Lah6o {q.v.), he recommended liimself to 
the ruling powers by his submissive atti- 
tude. He was rewarded by many tokens 
of distinction; among others, by the con- 
sulship, to which ho was elected in 5 A.D., 
before attaining the legal age. As a jurist 
(again unlike Antistius) he represented the 
conservative tendency, and so became the 
founder of a special school called the Sabi- 
niClnl, after his pupil Masurius Sabinus. 

'Atellana (i.o. Atelldna fdhula). [A farce 
or comedy, which the ancients supposed was 
originally acted or invented at tho Oscaii 
town of Atella in Campania. Modern 
scholars incline to tho opinion that it was a 
species of Latin drama representing scenes 
at Atella, or scenes of country-town life. 
Its characteristics were (1) that it was per- 
formed by free-born youths, not by pro- 
fessional actors ; (2) that certain conventional 
characters, as Bueeb (“ Fatchaps”), Vossen- 
nu8 (“The Glutton”), Paqypus (“The old 


father”), Maccus (“The fool”) always oc- 
curred in it ; (3) that it contained puzzles 
to explain, either in the plot or in single 
lines.] The Atcllanm came into fashion at 
Rome as after-pieces (exddia) about the end 
of the 3rd century u.c., displacing the 
sciturw. (See Satura). Till tho beginning 
of the last century of the Republic the 
Atellana was probably an improvisation ; 
but, in tho hands of Pom]M"»nius of Bouonia 
and Nf)vius, it was raised to the position 
of a regular comedy on the Greek model. 
From about the middle of the 1st century 
li.c., the Atellana wont out of fashion in 
favour of the mimvs, but was revived, pro- 
bably in the reign of Tiberius, by a certain 
Mummius. It lived on lor some time under 
tho Empire, till at last it becamo iiiidis- 
tingnisliablo from tho mini us. 

Athkmas. {Son of .d^lolus, king oi Thessaly, 
and Enrircte ; brothel* of Cretheus, Sisyphus, 
and SalmbnoAis ; king of tho Mlny® in the 
Bix>otian Orchomeiius. Ho was the linsbancl 
of tliG cloncl-goddoss Ncplifile, motlnu* of 
Phrixus and Holie, who left him on his 
union with a mortal, Ino the dnughior of 
Cadmus. Nophele in anger visited the 
land with a drought, upon which Ino en- 
deavoured, by means of a j)rot(mded oracle, 
to have lier sto[)Son Phrixus sacrificed on 
the altar of Zeus Lapliystlus. But Nepliolo 
convej^ed tho children away througli tho 
air on a goldon-fleeced ram. During the 
passage Hello fell into tlio sea, which was 
afterwards, from her name, called tho Holles- 
pontus. But her brother arrived safely at 
tho palace of iEetes, king of vEa, who gave 
him his daughter ChalcISpe in marriage. 
Afterwards Atliamas was himself about to 
be sacrificed by his peojilo to Zeus Lnphy- 
stius ; but he was saved by the appearance 
of Phrixus’ son Cytissorus, who brouglit 
the news that Phrixus was still alive. His 
escape, however, only brought down the 
wrath of the god upon his descendants. 
The first-born of his race was over afterwards 
liable to be sacrificed to Zeus Laphystius, 
if ho entered the council-chamber and did 
not got out of the way in time. Later 
on Athamas was visited with madness by 
Hera, because Ino brought up her nephew 
Dionysus, the son of her sister S6m6le. In 
his frenzy he killed his son Learchus, and 
persecuted Ino, who with her other son 
MSlfcertes leaped into the sea. Here she 
became the sea-goddess Leuc6th6a, and her 
son the sea-god PalsernSn. On recovering 
from his madness, Athamas was commanded 
by an oracle to settle in a place wliere he 
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should be hospitably treated by wild beasts. 
In the part of Thessaly wliich was named, 
after him, the Athamanlan jdain, he came 
upon some wolves, who fled from him, and 
left him the sheep-bones on which they 
were feeding. He settled hoi-e, and wedded 
Themisto. (Sre Themisto.) The story is no 
doubt founded upon the old custom which 
the Minyse had of offering the first-born of 
the race of Athamas to Zeus Lnphystins, in 
case ho failed to make good his escape as 
Phrixus did. 

Athenaeus. (1) The engineer, a con- 
temporary of Archimedes, who flourished 
about 210 B.C. He was the author of a 
work, still preserved, on engines of war. 

(2) The Cfrcok scholar, a native of Nau- 
erhtis in Egy])t. He was educated at Alex- 
andria, where he lived about 170-230 a.d. 
After this he lived at Rome, and there 
wrote his DeipnomphUtm (or “Doctors at 
Dinner ”), in fifteen books. Of those the 
first, second, and part of the third, are 
only preserved in a selection made in the 
11th century; the rest survive in a 
tolerably complete state. The work shows 
astonishing learning, and contains a num- 
ber of notices of ancient life which would 
otherwise have been lost. The author gives 
us collections and extracts from more than 
1,500 works (now mostly lost), by more than 
7(X) writers. His hook is thrown into the 
form of a conversation held in the year 228 
A.D. at a dinner given by Larensiiis, a rich 
and accomplished Roman, and a descendant 
of the great antiquarian Varro. Among 
the guests are the most learned men of the 
time, including Galon the physician and 
Ulpian the jurist. The conversation ranges 
over numberless subjects connected with 
domestic and social life, manners and cus- 
toms, trade, art, and science. Among the 
most valuable things in the book are the 
numerous passages from prose-writers and 
poets, especially from the masters of the 
Middle Comedy. 

Athenaeum. The name of the first public 
educational institution at Rome, built by 
Hadrian about 135 a.d. The building was 
in the form of a theatre, and brilliantly 
fitted up. There rhetoricians and poets 
hold their recitations, and salaried pro- 
fessors gave their lectures in the various 
branches of general liberal education, philo- 
sophy and rhetoric, as well as grammar 
and jurisprudentio. This continued until 
late in the imperial age. 

Athens or Pall&s Athene. A Greek god- 
dess, identified with the Roman Mfnerva. 


According to the story most generally cur- 
rent, she was the daughter of Zeus, who 
had swallowed his first wife Metis (“ Coun- 
sel”), the daughter of Oceanus, in fear that 
she would bring forth a son stronger than 
himself. Hephaestus (or, according to an- 
other version, Prometheus) clave open the 
head of Zeu.s with an axe, on which Athene 
sprang forth in full armour, the goddess 
of eternal virginity. But her ancient epi- 
thet TvltCxjeneia (“ born of Triton,” or 
the roaring flood) points to water (that 
is, to Oceanus), as the source of her being. 
Oceanus was, according to Homer, the 
origin of all things and of all deities. The 
worship of Athene, and the story of her 
birth, wore accordingly connected with 
many brooks and lakes in various regions, 
especially in Basotia, Thessalia, and Libya, 
to which the name Triton was attached. 

From the first, Athene takes a very pro- 
minent place in the Greek popular religion. 
The Homeric hymns represent her as the 
favourite of her father, who refuses her 
nothing. When solemn oaths were to he 
taken, they joined her name with those of 
Zeus and Apollo, in a way which shows 
that the three deities represent the em- 
bodiment of all divine authority. With 
the exception of the two gods just men- 
tioned, there is no other deity whose 
original character as a power of nature 
underwent so remarkable an ethical de- 
velopment. Both conceptions of Athene, 
the natural and the ethical, were intimately 
connected in the religion of Attica, whose 
capital, Athens, was named after Athene, 
and was the most important seat of her 
worship. Athene was originally the maiden 
daughter of the god of heaven ; the clear, 
transparent aether, whose purity is always 
breaking forth in unveiled brilliancy through 
the clouds that surround it. As a deity 
of the sky she, with Zeus, is the mistress 
of thunder and lightning. Like Zeus, she 
carries the wgis with the Gorgon’s head, 
the symbol of the tempest and its terrors. 
In many statues, accordingly, she is repie- 
sented as hurling the thunder-bolt. But 
she also sends down, from sky to earth, light 
and warmth and fruitful dew, and with 
them prosperity to fields and plants. A 
whole series of fables and usages, belong- 
ing especially to the Athenian religion, 
represents her as the helper and protector 
of agriculture. The two deities Erech- 
theus and ErichthOnius, honoured in Attica 
as powers of the fruitful soil, are her 
foster-children. She was worshipped with 
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Erechtlieus in the temple named after him 
(the JErechth^um)j the oldest sanctuary on 
the Athenian Acr5p6lis. The names of 
her earliest priestesses, the daughters of 
Cecrops, Aglaurus, Pandrfisns, and Herse, 
signify the bright air, the dew, and the 
rain, and are mere personifications of their 
qualities, of such value to the Athenian 
territory. 

The sowing season was opened in Attica 
by three sacred services of ploughing. Of 
these, two were in honour of Athene as 
inventress of the plough, while the third 
took place in honour of Demeter. It was 
Athene, also, who had taught men how to 
attach oxen to the yoke ; above all, she had 
’given them the olive-tree, the treasure of 
Attica. This tree she had made to grow out 
of the rock of the citadel, when disputing 
the possession of the land with Poseidon. 
Several festivals, having reference to these 
functions of the goddess, were celebrated 
in Attica ; the CallyiitCria and PlijntPrla^ 
the Sclr6pU6vla^ the Arrhi^phorXa or 
Ilfrscphdricij and the OschophMa^ which 
were common to Athene with Dionysus. 
{Sec Dionysia.) Even her chief feast, the 
PanathX^na'a, was originally a harvest festi- 
val. It is significant that the presentation 
of tho pc pi us or mantle, the chief offering 
at the celebration, took place in the sowing 
season. But afterwards more was made 
of the intellectual gifts bestowed by the 
goddess. 

Athene was very generally regarded as 
the goddess of war ; an idea which in 
ancient times was the prevailing one. It 
w’as connected with the fact that, like her 
father Zeus, she was supposed to be able 
to send storms and bad weather. In this 
capacity she appears in story as the true 
friend of all bold warriors, such as Perseus, 
Bell^rSphon, Jason, Herftcles, DTSmedes, 
and Odysseus. But her courage is a wise 
courage, not a blind rashness like that 
of Ares ; and she is always represented, 
accordingly, as getting the better of him. 
In tJhis connection she was honoured in 
Athenian worship mainly as a protector 
and defender ; thus (to take a striking ex- 
ample) she was worshipped on the citadel 
of Athens under the name of Prdmdchds 
(“ champion,” ‘‘ protector.”) But she was 
also a goddess of victory. As the personi- 
fication of victory (Athene NtkC) she had 
a second and especial temple on the Athe- 
nian Acropolis. (See Plan of Acropolis.) 
And the great statues in the temples repre- 
sented her, like Zeus, with Nike in her 
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outstretched hand. The occupations of 
peace, however, formed the main sphere of 
her activity. Like all the other deities 
who were supposed to dispense the bless- 
ings of nature, she is the protectress of 
growing children ; and as the goddess of 
the clear sky and of pure air, she bestows 
health and keeps off sickness. Further, 
she is (with Zeus) the patroness of the 
Athenian Pfiriltrliv, or unions of kinsfolk. 
At Athens and Sparta she protects the 
popular and deliberative assemblies; in 
many places, and especially at Athens, the 
whole state is under her care (Athene 
Pultds^ Polinrhvs). Elsewhere she presides 
over the larger unions of kindred peoples. 
The festival of Athene Itonia at Coronea 
was a confederate festival of all Benotia. 
Under the title of PandchdVs she was wor- 
ship])ed as the goddess of the Achaean 
League. 

Speaking broadly, Athene re]>resents 
human wit and clovoriiess, and presides 
over the whole moral and intellectual side 
of human life. From her are derived all 
the YU'oductions of wisdom and understand- 
ing, every art and science, whether of war 
or of peace. A crowd of discoveries, of the 
most various kinds, is ascribed to her. It 
has been already mentioned that she was 
credited with the invention of the plough 
and the yoke. She was often associateil 
with Poseidon as the inventress of horse- 
taming and shi])-huilding. In the Athenian 
story she teaches Erichth^uins to fasten 
his horses to the chariot. In the Corinthian 
story she teaches Bell6r5ph0u to subdue 
Pogilsus. At Liridus in Rhodes she was 
worshipped as the goddess who helped 
Dilnriiis to build the first fifty-oarod shi]). 
In the fable of the Argonauts it is she who 
instructs the builders of the first ship, the 
Argo. Even in Homer all the productions 
of women’s art, as of spinning and weaving, 
are characterized as “works of Athene.” 
Many a PaUddlun or statue of Pallas bore 
a spindle and distaff in its loft hand. As 
the mistress and protectress of arts and 
handiwork, she was worshipped at the 
Chalkeia (or Feast of Smiths) under the 
title of Ergdne^. Under this name she is 
mentioned in several inscriptions found on 
the Acropolis. Her genius covers the field 
of music and dancing. She is inventor of 
the flute and the trumpet, as well as of the 
Pyrrhic war-dance, in which she was said 
to have been the earliest performer, at the 
celebration of the victory of the Gods over 
the Giants. 

G 
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It was Phidias who finally fixed the 
typical representation of Athene in works 
of art. Among his numerous statues of her, 
three, the most celebrated, were set up on 
the acropolis of Athens. These were (1) 
The colossal statue of Aihviw Partheiios^ 
wrought in ivory and gold, thirty feet 
in height (with the pedestal), and standing 
in the Panhenoii. {Se.e Parthenon.) The 
goddess was represented wearing a long 
robe falling down to the feet, and on her 
breast was the aegis with the Gorgon’s 
head. A helmet was on her head ; in one 
hand she bore a Victory, six feet in height, 



in the other a lance, which leaned against 
a shield adorned with scenes from the battles 
of the Amazons with the Giants. (2) The 
bronze statue of Athtnc PromachoSj erected 
from the proceeds of the spoils taken at 
M&rfithSn, and standing between the Pro- 
pylsea and the Erechtheum. The propor- 
tions of this statue were so gigantic, that 
the gleaming point of the lance and the 
crest of the helmet were visible to seamen, 
on approaching the Piraeus from Sflnium. 


(3) The Lemnian Pallas, so named because 
it had been dedicated by the Athenian 
ClBrUchi in Lemnos. The attractions of 
this statue won for it the name of “ the 
Beautiful.” Like the second, it was of 
bronze; as a representation of Athene as 
the goddess of peace, it was without a 
helmet. 

Throughout the numerous and varying 
representations of her, Athene has an im- 
posing stature, suggesting a masculine 
rather than a fominiiie form ; an oval face, 
with a brow of great clearness and purity ; 
thoughtful eyes, compressed li])s, firm chin, 
and hair carelessly thrown back. {See cut.) 
Her ordinary attributes are the helmet, the 
jegis covering the breast or serving as a 
shield for the arm, the lance, the round 
shield with the Gorgon’s head, the olive 
branch, and the owl. (On her identification 
with Minerva, see Minerva.) 

Athen6d6rus. A Greek sculptor, of the 
Rhodian school. He was associated with 
Agesander and PSly’dorus in the production 
of the celebrated group of Laocoon. {See 
Sculpture.) 

Athletae. This was the name given by 
the Greeks to the professional competitors 
for the prizes in gymnastic contests, such as 
boxing and the panerdtion, a combination 
of boxing with wrestling. The athlcta^ prac- 
tised gymnastics as a means of livelihood, 
whereas in general Greek society it was 
regarded as a liberal art, useful for the 
harmonious development of the body, and 
as a training for military service. The pro- 
fessional athletes adopted a special regimen, 
which produced an exceptional development 
of bodily strength and muscle, but unfitted 
them for any other kind of life or pursuit. 
The profession of athlete was accordingly 
adopted mainly by men of low birth, and 
was more popular with the multitude than 
with persons of intelligence and educa- 
tion. Greek athletes did not make their 
appearance in Rome before 186 B.c. In 
the republican age they were not regarded 
with great favour ; but under Augustus 
their contests became quite popular. No 
social stigma attached to them, as to actors 
and gladiators, and under the Empire they 
formed themselves into regular societies, 
each with its own president, travelling from 
place to place at the festivals, at which they 
would appear in pairs, arranged by lot, for 
a high remuneration. In 86 a.d. Lomitian 
established a contest on the Capitol for 
musicians and athletes, to recur every four 
years ; and erected a special race-course for 
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tlie athletes on the Campus Martius. The 
Capitoliiie contest survived during the 
Avhole of antiquity. 

Athl5th6tsB. Tlio persons who arranged^ 
and acted as umpires in, the various public 
games of Greece. They were also called 
Ag0n6th(!tw^ and at Olympia llcllchiOdlkau 
(iSce also PANATHENil^IA.) 

Atilius Portunatianus. A Latin gram- 
marian who flourished in the first half of 
the 4th century A.D., and was the author 
of a school manual of prosody, 

Atimla. This Greek word does not im- 
ply dishonour in the modern sense, but de- 
privation of civil rights, whether partial, 
complete, temporary, or perpetual. Partial 
atimia at Athens might consist, for in- 
stance, in depriving a citizen of the right to 
appear again as prosecutor, in case he had, 
in this capacity, failed to obtain a fifth part 
of the votes ; or of the right to propose a law 
again to the assembly, if he had been three 
times condemned for making illegal proposi- 
tions. In cases of complete atimia, a per- 
son was excluded from taking ])art in any 
public proceeding whatever. Ho was for- 
bidden access to the dgdrd and the public 
sanctuaries ; he was incapacitated from ap- 
pearing in court as a prosecutor. In case 
of very serious offences the atimia might 
bo followed by confiscation of property, and 
might even be extended to a man’s chil- 
dren. Ativiia might also bo inflicted on 
debtors to the State, if the debt was not 
j.iaid within the appointed time. It was 
then accompanied with a fine equivalent to 
the amount already owed. The payment of 
the debt brought the atiutia to an end. 
But where it was inflicted for other offences, 
it was seldom removed, and then only after 
a vote of at least six thousand citizens. 

In Sparta complete atimia was mostly 
inflicted on persons who had been guilty of 
cowardice in war. The offender was not 
only cut off from all civil rights, and from 
the common meals and exercises, but had 
to gubmit to every kind of insult. At the 
public festivals he had to take a low place. 
He was obliged to wear a patchwork cloak, 
to have his hair cut on one side ; to give 
way in the street to every one, even to 
young men ; no one would give him light 
for his fire, marry his daughter, or give him 
his daughter to wife. [Plutarch, AgHsllCiils 
30.] Bachelors were also subject to a kind 
of atimia. They were not allowed to be 
present at certain festivals, and had no claim 
to the marks of respect which the young, in 
other cases, were expected to show, Tlie 


full prsse.ssion of civic rights and privileges 
was called dpUtmla. {See Infamia.) 

Atlas (the “ l)earer ” or “ eiiduror”). The 
son of the Titan lilpetus and Clym^ne (or, 
according to another account, Asia), brother 
of MenoBtius, Prometheus, and Epimdtheus. 
Ill Homer [Oci. i. 52] he is called “ the 
thinker of mischief,” who knows the depths 
of the whole sea, and has under his care 
the pillars* which hold heaven and earth 
asunder. In Hesiod [Theog. 517] he stands 
at the western end of the earth, near where 
the Hesp(5rides dwell, holding the broad 
heaven on his head and unwearied hands. 
To this condition he is forced by Zeus, 
according to a later version as a punishment 
for the part which he took in the battle 
with the Titans. By the Ocean nymfih 
PlelSno he is father of the PlOIftdcs, by 


.VTI.A8 (kKSTOHKU). 

(From the temple of Zone at 
Ag] igoritum.) 

Ailthra of the liyildfis. In Homer the nymph 
Calypso is also his daughter, who dwells 
on the island Ogygia, the navel of the sea. 
Later authors make him the father of the 
Hesperides, by Hesperis. It is to him that 
Amphitrite flies when pursued by Poseidon. 
As their knowledge of the West extended, 
the Greeks transferred the abode of Atlas 
to the African mountain of the same name. 
Local stories of a mountain which supported 
the heaven would, no doubt, encourage the 
identifleation. In later times Atlas was 
represented as a wealthy king, and owner 
of the garden of the Hesperides. Perseus, 
with his head of MedUsa, turned him into 
a rocky mountain for his inhospitality. In 
works of art he is represented as carrying. 
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tlie athletes on the Can/jf us Martius. The 
Capitoline contest survived during the 
Avhole of antiquity. 

Athldthfitae. The persons who arranged, 
and acted as umpires in, the various public 
games of Greece. They were also called 
AgondfJii^tm, and at Olympia HelMnddlkw. 
(See also PanatheNtEA.) 

Atilius Fortunatianus. A Latin gram- 
marian who flourished in the first half of 
tliG 4th century a.d., and was the author 
of a school manual of prosody. 

Atimia. This Greek word does not im- 
ply dishonour in the modern sense, but de- 
privation of civil rights, whether partial, 
complete, temporary, or perpetual. Partial 
atimia at Athens might consist, for in- 
•stancc, in depriving a citizen of the right to 
appear again as prosecutor, in case ho had, 
in this capacity, failed to obtain a fifth part 
of the votes ; or of the right to propose a law 
again to the assembly, if ho had been three 
times condemned for making illegal proposi- 
tions. In cases of complete atimia, a per- 
son was excluded from taking part in any 
public proceeding whatever. He was for- 
bidden access to the dfjord and the public 
sanctuaries ; he was incii|)acitated from ap- 
pearing in court as a prosecutor. In case 
of very serious offences the atimia might 
be followed by confiscation of property, and 
might even be extended to a man’s chil- 
dren. Atimia might also be inflicted on 
debtors to the State, if the debt was not 
paid within the appointed time. It was 
then accompanied with a line equivalent to 
the amount already owed. The payment of 
the debt brought the atimia to an end. 
But where it was inflicted for other offences, 
it was seldom removed, and then only after 
a vote of at least six thousand citizens. 

In Sparta complete atimia was mostly 
inflicted on persons who had been guilty of 
cowardice in war. The offender was not 
only cut off from all civil rights, and from 
the common meals and exercises, but had 
to §ubmit to every kind of insult. At the 
public festivals he had to take a low place. 
He was obliged to wear a patchwork cloak, 
to have his hair cut on one side ; to give 
way in the street to every one, oven to 
young men ; no one would give him light 
for his fire, marry his daughter, or give him 
his daughter to wife. [Plutarch, AgdHlldUs 
30.] Bachelors were also subject to a kind 
of atimia. They were not allowed to be 
present at certain festivals, and had no claim | 
to the marks of respect which the young, in 
other cases, were expected to show. The I 


full prsscssion of civlH^ilHI|>rivil<‘ges 
'was Ciiliad ijHfimra. (5cc Infamia.) 

Atlas (the “ )>eurer ” or “ endurer The 
son of the Titan lup^tns and Olymilne (or, 
according to another account, Asia), brother 
of Menoetius, Prometheus, ajul K]iiiii. !ljeus. 
In Homer [Od. i. 62] he is callid tlio 
thinker of mischief,” who knows tJie depths 
of the whole sea, and has under Ids cure 
the pillars* which hold heaven and earth 
asunder. In Hesiod [77/ro//. 617] he stands 
at the western end of t}j(^ (-ai tli, near where 
the Hesp6rld6s dwell, Ik tiding the broad 
heaven on his head and unwearied hands. 
To this condition he is forced by Zeus, 
according to a later version as a punishment 
for the part which he took in the battle, 
with the Titans. By the Ocean nymph 
Plolono he is father of the Pleiades, by 



ATI.AB (rEBTOKKI)). 

(From the temple of Zeus at 
Agrigontum.) 


JEthra of the Hy&d6s. In Homer the nymph 
Calypso is also his daughter, who dwells 
on the island Ogygia, the navel of the sea. 
Later authors make him the father of the 
Hesperides, by Hesporis. It is to him that 
Amphitrite flies when pursued by Poseidon. 
As their knowledge of the West extended, 
the Greeks transferred the abode of Atlas 
to the African mountain of the same name. 
Local stories of a mountain which supported 
the heaven would, no doubt, encourage the 
identification. In latx^r times Atlas was 
represented as a wealthy king, and owner 
of the garden of the Hesperides. Perseus, 
with his head of Medusa, turned him into 
a rocky mountain for his inhospitality. In 
worka of art he is represented as carrying 
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the heaven ; or (after the earth was dis- 
covered to be spherical), the terrestrial globe. 
Among the statues of Atlas the Farnesc^ in 
the Museum at Naples, is the best known. 
{Sec also Olympic Games, fig. 3.) 

In Greek architecture, the term Atlantils 
was employed to denote the colossal male 
statues sometimes used in great buildings 
instead of columns to support an entabla- 
ture or a projecting roof. 

Atreus. Son of Pglops and Hipp5dftmia, 
grandson of Tantalus. {See Pelops.) With 
the help of his brother Tliyestes he mur- 
dered his step-brother Chrysippus. To 
escape the wrath of their father, the pair 
of brothers took refuge with their brother- 
in-law SthSnfilus, king of Mycenm, who 
gave them Media to live in. Eur 3 ^sthou 8 , 
the brother of their protector, was killed 
in battle with the Heracloidge. Atreus 
kept possession of the kingdom of Mycenae, 
which had been given him in charge by 
Eurystheus, and maintained it in virtue of 
possessing a golden lamb, which had been 
given him by Hermes for the purpose of 
exciting discord in the house of Pelops and 
avenging the death of his son Myrtilus. 
Thyestos debauched his brother’s wife 
ASrSpe, daughter of the king of Crete, and 
with her aid got possession of the golden 
lamb and the kingdom. But, as a sign 
that right and wrong had been con- 
founded, Zeus turned the sun and the 
moon back in their course. Atreus accord- 
ingly recovered the kingdom and expelled 
Thyestes. To revenge himself, Thyestes 
sent Pleisthenes, a son of Atreus whom he 
liad brought up as his own, to Mycenae to 
murder Atreus. But Atreus slow Pleis- 
thenes, not knowing that he was his son. 
Atreus replied by bringing back Thyestes 
and his family from exile, and serving up to 
Thyestes at table the limbs of his own 
sons. Thyestes fled away ; the land was 
visited with barrenness and famine. In 
obedience to an oracle, Atreus goes forth 
to seek him, but only finds his daughter 
Pelopia, whom he takes to wife. JEgisthus, 
her son by her father Thyestes, who is 
destined to avenge him, Atreus adopts and 
rears as his own child. Thyestes is after- 
wards found by Agamemnon and Menelatis, 
who bring him to Mycenae. He is impris- 
oned, and JEgisthus ordered to murder him. 
By the sword which .^gisthus carries 
Thyestes recognises him as his son, and 
proposes to him to slay Atreus. Meanwhile 
Pelopia, in horror at the discovery of her 
son’s incestuous origin, drives the sword 


into her own breast, ^gisthus takes the 
bloody sword to Atreus as a proof that 
he has executed his commission, and after- 
wards falls upon him with Thyestes, while 
he is engaged in making a thank-oflfering 
on the sea-shore. Thyestes and iEgisthus 
thereupon seize the government of Mycenm, 
and drive Agamemnon and Menelaus out of 
the country. 

The older story knows nothing of these 
horrors. In Homer Pelops receives the 
sceptre from Zeus by the ministration of 
Hermes ; he leaves it to Atreus, and Atreus 
to Thyestes, who hands it down to Aga- 
memnon. Hesiod alludes to the wealth of 
the PelSpfdae, but is silent as to the rest. 

Atridie (Gr. Atreldw^ Atrcidai). The sons 
of Atreus, Agamemnon and MenelaUs. 

Atrium. The original name for a Eoman 
house, the interior of which consisted of a 
single chamber open at the front. After- 
wards the term was applied to the large 
hall which extended along the whole 
breadth of the house, and was lighted by 
an opening in the roof, The atrium was 
entered by the floor of the house, and the 
other chambers were attached to it. {See 
House.) Other buildings, sacred or pro- 
fane, possessing halls of this kind with 
dwelling-rooms attached, wore known by 
the name of atria, from the resemblance 
of their form to that of an ordinary house. 
The Atrium Vcstw, or abode of the Vestal 
Virgins, is an example of a consecrated 
atrium. The Atrium Lihcrtatis was secu- 
lar. This was the official residence of the 
censor, and it was here that Asinius Pollio 
established the first public library known 
to have existed at Home. Auction-rooms 
were also called atria, and halls of this 
description were often attached to temples, 
and used for the meetings and festivals of 
societies. 

AtrSpus. One of the three Pates. {See. 
Mceiim.) 

Atta {T. Quinctius [or Quinticius]). A 
Roman dramatic poet, author of togatoi 
{see Comedy), who died b.c. 77, and was a 
contemporary of Afranius. He was cele- 
brated for his power of drawing character, 
especially in conversational scenes in which 
women were introduced. Of his comedies 
only twelve titles remain, with a few insig- 
nificant fragments. 

Atthis. A chronicle of Attic history, in 
which special attention was paid to occur- 
rences of political and religious significance. 
After the last half of the 4th century a.d., 
chronicles of this kind were composed by 
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a number of writers {AWndof/ntphi), among 
whom Andr6ti6n and Phi'l5cli5rus (q.v,) 
deserve special mention. These writings 
were much quoted by the grammarians. 

Attlcus. (1) T. PompOnius. A Roman of 
an old and wealthy equestrian family, born 
109 B.C. He received a good o<lucation in 
boyhood and youth, and went in the year 
88 B.C. to Athens, where he lived until G5, 
devoting himself entirely to study, and much 
respected by the citizens for his generosity 
and cultivated refinement. In (i5 he returned 
to Rome, to take possession of the inherit- 
ance left him by his uncle and adoptive 
father, Q. Csecilius. He now became Q. 
CsBcilius Pomponianus. From this time 
onward he lived on terms of intimacy with 
men like Cicero, Hortensius, and Cornelius 
Nepos, who wTote a life of him which we 
still possess. He avoided public life and 
the strife of parties. * This fact, in addition 
to his general amiability and good nature, 
enabled him during the civil wars to kee]> 
on the best of terms with the leaders of the 
conflicting parties, Cicero, Brutus, and 
Antonius. He died after a painful illnos.s, 
of voluntary starvation, in the year 32 B.c. 

Atticus was the author of several works, 
the most considerable of which was a history 
{Uber annalia) dedicated to Cicero. This 
gave a short epitome of the bare events 
of Roman history down to b.c. 54, arranged 
according to the series of consuls and other 
magistrates, with contemporaneous notices. 
But his most important contribution to 
Latin literature was his edition of the 
letters which he had received from Cicero. 
He also did great service by sotting his 
numerous slaves to work at copying tho 
writing.s of his contemporaries. 

(2) JPrddt^s Atticufi. JSrr Herodes. 

Attis (or Afijn). A mythical pensonage 
ill the worship of tlio Phrygian goddess 
Cyb6le-Agdistis. The son of this goddess, 
so ran the story, had been mutilated by the 
gods in terror at his gigantic strength, and 
from his blood sprang the almond-tree. 
AfCer eating its fruit, Nana, daughter of 
the river Sangariiis, brought forth a hoy, 
whom she exposed. He was brought up 
first among the wild goats of the forests, 
and afterwards by some shepherds, and 
grew up so beautiful that Agdistis fell 
in love with him. Wishing to wed the 
daughter of the king of Pessinus in 
Phrygia, he was driven to madness by the 
goddess. He then fled to the mountains, 
and destroyed his manhood at the foot of a 
pine-tree, which received his spirit, while 


from his blood sprang violets to garland the 
tree. Agdistis besought Zeus that the 
body of her beloved one might know no 
corruption. Her prayer was heard ; a tomb 
to Attis was raised on Mount Dindymus 
in the sanctuary of Cybele, the priests of 
which had to undergo emasculation for 
Attis’ sake. A festival of several days 
was held in honour of Attis and Cybele 
in tho beginning of spring. A pine-tree, 
felled in the forest, was covered with 
violets, and carried to the .shrine of Cj^bele, 
as a symbol of tho departed Attis, Then, 
amid tumultuous music, and rites of wildest 
sorrow, they sought and mourned for Attia 
on the mountains. On tho third day he 
was found again, the imago of the goddess 
was purified from the contagion of death, 
and a feast of joy was celebrated, as wild 
as had been tho days of sorrow. 

Attius. See Accius. 

Atys. Sec Attis. 

Aug§. Daughter of Alcus of TegCa, and 
mother of Ttllcphus by Hen'iclos. 

Augeas or Augias. (Gr. A^{pci(lii in verse, 
Augeas in prose). Son of HfiliCis, or, accord- 
ing to another acc.ount, of Phorbas, and 
Hormione. He was king of the Epeians 
in Elis, and one of the Argonauts, Besides 
his other possessions, for which AgainemnOn 
and Trophonius built him a troasiiro-houso, 
ho was the owner of an enormous flock of 
shoe]) and oxen, among which were twelve 
white bulls, consecrated to tlie Sun. Wlien 
Heriicles, at the command of Eurysthous, 
came to cleanse his farmyard, Augoas ])ro- 
mised him the tenth part of his Hock. But, 
the task completed, he refused tho reward, 
on tho ground that the work liad boon done 
in the service of Eurystheus. Heracles 
replied by sending an army against him, 
which was defeated in the passes of Elis by 
Kurytus and CteStus, sons of Moli^ne. But 
Heracles appeared on the scone, and slew 
tho MoliOnldfo, and with them their uncle 
Augeas and his sons. {See MoLlONiDJti:.) 

Augtir§s [not probably, from avU^ a bird, 
but from a lost word, au(j-o, to tell ; so 
“ declarers ” or “ tellers A priestly 
colldgium at Rome, the establishment of 
which was traditionally ascribed to Ro- 
mulus. Its members were in possession 
of the knowledge necessary to make the 
arrangements for taking the auspices, and 
for their interpretation when taken. Their 
assistance was called in on all those oc- 
casions on which the State had to assure 
itself, through auspices, of the approval of 
the gods. The collegium originally con- 
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sisted of three Patricians, of whom the 
was one. During the regal period the 
number was doubled ; in B.c. ;300 it was 
raised to nine (four Patricians and five 
Plebeians); and in the last century of the 
Republic, under Sulla, to fifteen, and finally 
by Julius Cfesar to sixteen, a number which 
continued unaltered under the Empire. It 
can bo shown that the college of augurs 
continued to exist until the end of the 4tli 
century a.d. The office was, on account 
of its political importance, much sought 
after, and onl}^ filled by persons of high 
birth and distinguished merit. It was 
held for life, an augur not being precluded 
from holding other temporal or spiritual 
dignities. Vacancies in the collegium 
were originally filled up by cooptation ; but 
after 104 h.c. the 
office was elective, 
the tribes choosing 
one of the candi- 
dates previously 
nominated. An 
angurium had to 
be takrii before the 
augur entered upon 
his duties. In all 
probability the 
augurs lunked ac- 
cording to senior- 
ity, and the senior 
augur presided over 
the business of the 
collegium. 

The insignia of 
the office were the 
f?-d6t;rt,astato dress 
with a purple border, and the Wnus^ a 
staff without knots and curved at the top. 

The science of Homan augury was based 
chiefly on written tradition. This was I 
contained partly in the TAbvi AugurCilds., j 
the oldest manual of technical practice, | 
partly in the ( ^oinmcntdrii AnguraleSj a i 
collection of answers given in certain cases ' 
to the enquiries of the senate. In ancient | 
times the chief duty of the augurs was to 
observe, wlien commissioned by a magistrate 
do so, the omens given by birds, and to 
mark out the fcnijdum or consecrated 8})ace 
within which the observation took place. 
The proceeding was as follows. Immo- , 
diately after midnight, or at the dawn of j 
the day on wliich the official act was to take ' 
place, the augur, in the presence of the i 
magistrate, selected an elevated spot with i 
as wide a view as was obtainable. Taking j 
his station here, he drew with liis staff , 


two straight lines cutting one another, 
the one from north to south, the other 
from east to west. Then to each of 
these straight lines he drew two parallel 
lines, thus forming a rectangular figure, 
which he consecrated according to a pre- 
scribed form of words. This space, as well 
as the space corresponding to it in the sky, 
was called a temphim. At the point of 
intersection in the centre of the rectangle, 
was erected the tnhernCiculum. This was 
a square tent, with its entrance looking 
.south. Here the augur sat down, asked 
the gods for a sign according to a pre- 
scribed formula, and wait('d for the answer. 
Com]>]cto quiet, a clear sky, and an absence 
of wind were necessaiy conditions of the 
observation. The least noise was sufficient 
to disturb it, unless indeed the noise was 
occasioned by omens of terror {dlnp)^ snp- 
})osiiig the augur to have observed them or 
to intend doing so. As he looked south, 
the augur had the east on his left, the west 
on his right. Accordingly, the Romans 
regarded signs on the loft side as of pros- 
perous omen, signs on the right side as 
unlucky ; the east being deemed the region 
of light, the west tliat of darkness. The 
reverse was the case in ancient Greece, 
where tlie observer looked northwards. In 
his observation of birds, the augur did not 
confine himself to noticing their fliglit. The 
birds were distinguished as artfes and 
oscinPs. The alites imduded birds like 
eagles and vultures, which gave signs by 
their manner of Hying. The osetnes were 
birds which gave signs by their cry as well 
as their flight, such as ravens, owls, and 
crows. There were also birds wliich were 
held sacred to particular gods, and the mere 
appearance of wliich was an omen of 
good or evil. The augur’s report was 
expressed in the words avi^s admittunty 
“the birds allow it”; or dlio did, “on 
another day,” i.e. “the augury is ijost- 
poned.” The magistrate was bound by 
this report. The science of augury in- 
cluded other kinds of auspices besides the 
observation of birds, a cumbrous process 
which had dropped out of use in the 
Ciceronian age. {See Auspicia.) 

Tlie augurs always continued in possession 
of important functions. In certain places 
in the city, for instance on the nra*, and at 
the meeting place of the coinUta^ there were 
permanent posts of observation for taking 
the regular auspices. These places were put 
under the care of the augurs. Their boun- 
daries might not be altered, nor the viev 
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which they commanded interfered with. 
The augurs had authority to prevent the 
erection of buildings which would do this. 
They had also the power of consecrating 
priests, as well as of inaugurating a part of 
the localities intended for religious purposes, 
and the places where public business was 
carried on. They were always present at 
the coinitia^ and were authorized, if the signs 
which they saw or which were reported to 
them justified the proceeding, to announce 
the fact and postpone the business. If the 
constitutional character of a jatblic act was 
called in question, the college of augurs had 
the exclusive power of deciding whether 
there was a flaw {vUmm) in it, or not. If 
'there wore, the act was necessarily annulled. 

By the end of the republican period the 
augurs, and the whole business of the 
auspices, had ceased to bo regarded as 
deserving serious attention. 

Augustales. A religious association at 
Rome, formed for the maintenance of the 
worship paid to the deified Caesars. {See 
Municipium and Sodalitas.) 

Augustinus {Anrelucs). The greatest of 
the Latin Christian fathers. He was born 
354 A.D. at Tagaste in Numidia. His 
father was a pagan, his mother, Monica, a 
zealous Christian. After a wdld life as a 
young man, he became professor of rhetoric 
in Tagaste, Carthage, Rome, and Milan, 
where he was converted to Christianity 
through the influence of Ambrose, and 
baptized in 387. Ho returned to Africa, 
and was ordained presbyter in 391, and 
bishop of Hippo in Numidia in 39(», He 
died there in 430, after doing much good in 
the city during its siege by the Vandals. 
His literary activity was extraordinary. 
Four years before his death he reckons up 
the number of his works, exclusive of letters 
and sermons, as 93, making up 233 books. 
Among them are six books De Musled^ and 
essays on rhetoric, dialectic, and grammar. 
These productions, which testify to his 
interest in learning, were instalments of an 
encyclopjedic work on the seven liberal arts, 
modelled upon the Di^eipllmv of Varro. 
Among his other writings two attracted 
especial notice on account of the extra- 
ordinary effect which they produced in after 
times. These are The Confessions, a history 
of his inner life in thirteen books, written 
in the form of a confession to the Almighty ; 
and the Dc Civitatc Dei, a work in twenty- 
two books, demonstrating the providential 
action of God in the development of human 
history. 


Augustus [“ coiisecrntod by augury ”]. 
An honorary title given in the year 27 n.c. 
to Octavianiis, the founder of the Roman 
empire. It was not hereditary, but was 
taken by the succeeding emperors at the 
instance of the senate, a formality whicli 
was afterwards dispensed with. Thus it 
gradually became an official title. Prof)erly 
speaking, it could only be assumed by the 
actual holder of tlie imperial dignity, not 
by his colleague. Marcus Aurelius was the 
fir.st who broke through this rule. In 
101 A.D. ho conferred the entire imperial 
anthority, with tlio title of Augustus, upon 
Lucius Veras, after whoso death ho elevated 
his son Comnir>du8 to the same position. 
This arrangement had the advantage of 
dispensing with the necessity of a further 
recognition of the colleague by tho senate 
and people after tho deatJi of tho reigning 
emperor. It was freciuently adopted, until, 
under Diocletian, it developed into tho 
division of the empire into an eastern 
and western poi'tion, each under its own 
Augustus. 

The titlo of An(justus was reserved 
exclusively for tho empeior ; but the cor- 
responding feminine style of Augusta was 
assumed, as the higlicst of all honours, by 
the great ladies of the imperial house. Tho 
first of those who bore it was Livia, on 
whom her husband Octaviarius conferred 
it by will. She wns followed by Antonia, 
who received it from her grandson Callgilla. 
The first lady who took it as consort of the 
reigning Ctesar was Agrippina, the third 
wife of Claudius. After Doinitian’s time 
it became the rule to confer tho title of 
Augusta not only on the cjonsort of the 
reigning emi)eror, but on others among 
their near relations, especially their 
daughters. This was, generally done upon 
some appropriate occasion, and never with- 
out the 8i)ecial consent of the Caesar. In 
later times it was generally the senate who 
took the initiative in tho matter. 

Aulseum. See Theatre. 

Anle. See House (Greek). 

Aulds, Auletlke, AulSdlke. See Music. 

Anrellanus (Cadins). A Latin writer on 
medicine, a native of Sicca in Numidia, who 
flourished in the 5th century A.D. Ho was 
the author of two works on Acute and 
Chronic Diseases, the first in three, the 
second in five books. These are translations, 
fairly literal, but abridged, of works by the 
Greek physician Sorknus, who lived in the 
last half of the 2nd century A.D. Caelius 
also wrote a compendium of the whole 
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science of medicine, in the form of a cate- 
chism Of this 

considerable fragments remain. 

Aurelius, Marcus. Sec Antoninus. 

AurMius Victor (Sextus). A Roman his- 
torian, born in Africa. He was probably 
governor of Pannonia under Julian in 301 
A.D., and in 389 prefect of Rome, There is 
a history of the Csesars from Julius to Con- 
stantine, written about 360 a.d., which bears 
his name. This appears, however, to be no 
more than an extract from a more compre- 
hensive work. The same is the case with 
an continued down to the death 

of Theodosius. There is also a short but 
not altogether worthless book, entitled l)e 
Virls Jllustrlbus Urhis Romw^ which is at- 
tributed to Aurelius Victor. It begins with 
the Alban king Procas, and comes down to 
Cleopatra. It is not by Aurelias Victor, 
nor again is a little book which has been 
attributed to him, called Ongo Gentis 
JiomCma\ This is full of forged quotations, 
and belongs to a much later period. 

Aur6u8. A Roman coin of the imperial 
period, originally weighing of a Roman 
pound, and worth from the time of Julius 
Caesar to Nero, 25 dvnCirii.^ or 1(X) sestertii ; 
from 23 to 20 shillings. (See Coinage.) 

Auriga. See Circensian Games. 

Aurora. See Eos. 

Aurum Coronarium. See Corona. 

Ausdnius (DMnius Magnus). The most 
remarkable Latin poet of the 4th century 
A.D. ; born about 310 at Burdigilla (Bor- 
deaux). He was son of the private phy- 
sician of Valentinian I, and afterwards })ro- 
fect of Illyria. Educated thoroughly in 
grammar, rhetoric, and law, he practised as 
an advocate in his native city, wdiere he 
afterwards became professor of grammar 
and rhetoric. He was then invited by 
Valentinian to undertake the education 
of his son Gratian, who, a^ter he had 
ascended the throne, conferred upon him 
the consulship and other distinctions. After 
the assassination of Gratian he retired to 
his estate near Bnrdigala, where he con- 
tinued to reside, in full literary activity, 
till 390. He became a Christian, probably 
on accepting the office of tutor to the prince. 
Besides composing a turgid address of 
thanks to Gratian, delivered at Treves, 
Aiisoniiis wrote a series of poems, including 
verses in memory of deceased relatives 
{Parentdlia\ verses commemorating his 
colleagues (Commemordtio ProfessOntm 
Burdigalcnsinrn), Epitdphia, Eddgce, Epi- 
stHlaij EpigrammiUa., and a number of mis- 


cellaneous pieces, one of which (Mosella) 
is the narrative of a tour from Bingen on 
the Rhine to Berncastel (Tabcr^ia^) on the 
Moselle and then up the Moselle past Neu- 
magen {N6vi6mdgum) to Treves. Its sub- 
ject has secured the poem some renown. 

Ausonius is not a real poet ; but he tries 
to make up for lack of genius by dexterity 
in metre and the manipulation of words, 
and by ornaments of learning and rhetoric. 
The consequence is, that his style is gener- 
ally neither simple nor natural. 

Ausplcla observations of birds In 
its proper sense the word means the 
watching of .signs given by birds. But it 
wa.s also applied to other signs, the observa- 
tion of which was not intended to obtain 
answers about future events, but only to 
ascertain whether a particular proceeding 
was or was not acceptable to the deity 
concerned. It must be remembered that, 
according to Roman ideas, Jupiter gave 
men signs of his approval or disapproval in 
every undertaking; signs which qualified 
persons could read and understand. Any 
private individual was free to ask for, and 
to interpret, such signs for his own needs. 
But to ask for signs on behalf of the State 
was only allowed to the representatives of 
the community. The auspityin jmhllca 
popilli RoniCtniy or system of public aus- 
pielOy were under the superintendence of 
the college of auguns. (Sec Augur.) This 
body alone possessed the traditional know- 
ledge of the ceremonial, and held the key 
to the correct interpretation of the signs. 
The signs from heaven might be asked for, 
or they might ))resent themselves unasked. 
They fell into five classes: (1) Signs given 
by birds (signa ex dvlbus). These, as the 
name auspicla shows, were originally the 
commonest sort, but had become obsolete as 
early as the 1st century B.c. (For the 
ceremonial connected with them, see Augur.) 
(2) Signs in the sky (ex c.odo). The most 
important and deci.sive were thunder and 
lightning. Lightning was a favourable 
omen if it appeared to the left of the augiir, 
and flashed to the right ; unfavourable, if it 
hashed from right to left. (See Augur.) 
In certain cases, as, for example, that of 
the assembling of the comUia, a storm was 
taken as an absolute prohibition of the 
meeting. (3) Signs from the behaviour of 
chickens while eating, It was a good omen 
if the chicken rushed eagerly out of its cage 
at its food and dropped a bit out of its beak ; 
an unfavourable omen if it was unwilling, 
or refused altogether, to leave its cage, or 
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flew away, or declined its food. This clear 
and simple method of getting omens was 
generally adopted by armies in the field, the 
chickens being taken about in charge of a 
special functionarj" (piillarius). (4) Signs 
given by the cries or motion of animals, as 
reptiles and quadrupeds, in their course 
over a given piece of ground {signa pedentrla 
or ex quadrupMXbus). (5) Signs given by 
phenomena of terror {signa ex dirU), Those 
might consist in disturbances of the act of 



* AUSI’TCTA rUI.LARIA (bA8-REL1EK, KOMK). 
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avspicdtio, such as the falling of an object, 
a noise, a stumble, a slip in the recitation 
of the formula ; or a disturbance occurring 
in the course of public business, such as, for 
instance, an epileptic seizure taking place 
in the public assembly; an event which 
broke up the meeting. 

The two last-mentioned classes of signs 
were generally not asked for, because the 
former were usually, the latter always, un- 
lucky. If they made their appearance 
unasked, they could not be passed over, if 
the observer saw them or wished to coo 
them. Every official was expected to take 
auspices on entering upon his office, and on 
every occasion of performing an official act. 
Thus the words imp^rixim and auspidum 
were often virtually synonymous. The 
auspicia were further divided, according to 
the dignity of the magistrate, into maxima 
(“ greatest ”) and mindra (“ less The 
greatest auspicia were those which were 
taken by the king, dictator, consuls, prae- 
tors, and censors ; the lesser were taken by 
aediles and quaestors. If two magistrates, 
though collSgop. (colleagues) were of unequal 


dignity — supposing, for instance, that a con- 
sul and prjBtor were in the same camp — the 
higher officer alone had the right of taking 
the auspices. If the coUegw were equal, 
the auspices passed from one to the other 
at stated times. No public act, whether of 
peace or war (crossing a river, for instance, 
or fighting a battle), could be undertaken 
without auspices. They were specially 
necessary at the election of all officials, the 
entry upon all offices, at all cmnltia^ and at 
the departure of a general for war. They 
had, further, to be taken on the actual day 
and at the actual place of the given under- 
taking. 

The whole ]iroceeding was so abused that 
in time it sank into a more form. This 
remark applies oven to the auspices taken 
from lightning, the most important sign of 
all. For the flash of lightning, which was 
in later times regulaidy supposed to ap})ear 
when a magistrate entered upon office, was 
always (after the necessary ffirmalities) set 
down as appearing on the loft side. More- 
over, the mere assertion of a magistrate who 
had the right of auspiciiim that lie had 
taken observations on a ])articular day, and 
seen a flash of lightning, was constitution- 
ally unassailable ; and was consequently 
often used to put ofl' a meeting of the 
comitia fixed for the day in question. 
Augustus, it is true, tried to rehabilitate 
the auspicia^ but their supiiosed religious 
foundation had been so thoroughly shaken, 
that they had lost all serious significance. 

Aut61jfcus. Son of Hermes and Chirme, 
or (according to another account) Philonis, 
father of Anticloia, the mother of Odysseus. 
In Cfreek mythology he figured as the prince 
of thieves. From his father ho inherited 
the gift of making himself and all his stolon 
goods invisible, or changing them so as to 
preclude the possibility of recognition. He 
was an accomplished wrestler, and was said 
to have given HerS,cles instruction in the art. 

Aut6m6d6n. Son of Diorea ; the comrade 
and charioteer of Achilles. 

Auxllla (auxiliary troops). This name 
was given in the Roman army to the foreign 
troo]).s serving with the legions, and to the 
contingents of Italian allies. In some cases, 
especially that of the slingers and archers, 
they were raised by free recniiting, in others 
by a lev}*- in the provinces ; in others they 
were sent as contingents by kings or com- 
munities in alliance with Rome. Under the 
Empire the term auxilia was extended to 
all the corps statidned in the provinces and 
not included in the legions ; as, for example. 
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the divisions of veterans called vcxillCirii^ 
and the cohorts called Italian, formed ori- 
ginally of free Italian volunteers. It was, 
however, employed es{)ocially of the corps 
levied in the j)rovince8, which furnished 
the material not only of the whole cavalry 
of the Roman army, but of a number of 
infantry detachments {cohortes aiixilidrioE:). 
Of these, some were armed and trained in 
Roman fa.shion, others retained their na- 
tional equipment. Consequently, a striking 
variety of troops might bo observed in the 
provincial armies of Romo. (xSV'c Ala and 

^(WORS.) 

Auxo. One of the two ChcirlUs^ or 
Graces, worshipped at Athens. {See 
Charites.) 

Avianus. A Latin writer of fables. Wo 
have a collection of forty-two fables in 
elegiac metre, written by him, it may be 
conjectured, in the 4th century a.d. The 
work is dedicated to a certain Theodosius, 
with compliments on his acquaintance with 
Latin literature. He is perhaps to be 
identified with the woll-^biown scholar 


Theodosius Macrobius. The dedication is 
in prose, and states that the author’s models 
were Phgedrus and Babrius. The book was 
largely used in schools, and consequently 
was much enlarged, paraphrased, and imi- 
tated in the Middle Ages. The result may 
be seen in the Novus Avianus of Alexander 
Neckam, written in the 13th century. 

Avienus {Rujius Festus). A Latin poet, 
native of Volsinii in Etruria, pro-consul of 
Africa in 366 and of Achaia in 372 A.D. He 
was the author of a ta.steful and scholarly 
translation, in hexameters, of the Pha^no’ 
mend of Aratus, and of the Geography 
of Dionysius Periegetcs {Dcseriptio Orbis 
Ten drum ) ; as well as of a piece called Oni 
marltima, or a description of the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, Black, and Caspian Seas. 
This was based on very ancient authorities, 
and written in iambics. Only a fragment 
of the first book remains, describing the 
Mediterranean coast from the Atlantic as 
far as Marseilles. 

Axamenta. The ancient hymns sung by 
the Salii. {See Salii.) 


B 


Babrius (Greek). The compiler of a 
comprehensive collection of JEsop’s fables 
in choliambic metre. The book is probably 
to be assigned to the beginning of the 3rd 
century a.d. Until 1 844 nothing was known 
of Babrius but fragments and paraphrases, 
bearing the name of ^sopus {see JEsopus). 
But in that year a Greek, Minoides Minas, 
discovered 123 of the original fables in a 
monastery on Mount Athos. In 18.57 he 
brought out 95 more, the genuineness of 
which is disputed. The style of Babrius 
is simple and pleasing, the tone fresh and 
lively. 

Bacchanalia, Bacchus. Sc<^ Dionysus. 

Bacchjtlldds. A Greek lyric poet who 
flourished in the middle of the 6th century 
B.c, He was a native of lulis in the island 
of Ceos, the nephew and pupil of Simonides, 
and a contemporary of Pindar. For a long 
time he lived with his uncle at the court of 
Hi6ro, tyrant of Syracuse. He also resided 
for a considerable time at Athens, where 
he won many victories in the dithyrambic 
contests. Later on his home was in the 
Pelopoiinese. It would appear that he at- 
tempted to rival the many-sided talent of his 
uncle, but fell behind him in sublimity and 
force. 0:^ a few fragments of his poems 
remain. Efe attempted a great variety of 


styles : hymns, pa»ans, dith 3 Tambs drinking- 
songs, love-songs, and epigrams. 

Bakers and Baking. The original custom 
in Greece and Italy was to grind the corn 
and bake the necessary supplies at home; 
a usage which maintained itself in large 
homses even after grinding and baking (for 
the two went together) had become a sepa- 
rate trade. Bakers first appear in Greece as 
a distinct class in the 5th century B.c. ; in 
Rome there is no sign of them till about B.c. 
171. The millers or “pounders” {pistOres) 
at Rome were usually either freedmen or 
citizens of a low class ; but the position of 
the trade was improved by the care taken 
by the State to provide good and cheap 
bread of full weight. As early as the time 
of Augustus the State was served by a 
collegium or guild of bakers, which was 
subsequently organized by Trajan. In his 
time it consisted of 100 members nomi- 
nated by the emperor, with special privi- 
leges, and subordinate to the prcrfectus 
annCmm {sec Annona). In the 3rd cen- 
tury A.D. the monthly distribution of bread 
was succeeded by a daily one. This natu- 
rally led to a considerable increase in the 
number of public bakeries. At the begin- 
ning of the 4th century a.d. there were 
254, distributed through the fourteen rS- 
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gWn^s of Home. Side by side with these 
there existed a number of private bakeries, 
which made it their business to provide 
the finer sorts of bread, so numerous in 
antiquity. 

Baking was carried on sometimes in fur- 
naces (such as are found in Pompeii), some- 
times in the kllbdnds or Ja'lbdnos (Latiu 
cltbdnm). This was a clay vessel with a 
lid oil the top and small holes in the sides, 
wider at the bottom than at the top. To 
heat it they surrounded it with hot ashes. 
The ancients were unacquainted with rye, 
and made their bread mostly of wheat, with 
several varieties depending on the quality 
of the flour and the mode of preparation, 
^he loaves wore generally round, and 
divided into four parts, to facilitate break- 
ing them. 

Ball {GaniPS of). Games of ball were 
among the commonest and most popular 
forms of exercise in antiquity, among the 
young and old alike. Playing went on 
in public places, such as the Campus 
Martins at Rome; and in gymnasia and 
thermal a room {sphazristerivm^ from the 
Greek sphah'a, a ball) was set apart for the 
purpose, in which a professional attended to 
give instruction in the art (spJiah'isttke). 
During the imperial period country-houses 
often had a sjdia^risterium attached to 
them. The balls (Lat. juice) were made of 
hair, feathers, or fig-seeds, covered with 
leather or many-coloured cloth. The largest 
(as, for instance, the Roman foUis) were 
filled with air. At this time there were 
five sorts of ball : the small, the middle- 
sized, the largo, the very large, and the 
inflated ball. In throwing the little ball 
the rule was that the arm should not rise 
above the shoulder. There were games for 
one, two, three, or a larger number of 
players. In many of these several small 
balls were used at once. Two of the games 
with the little ball may be mentioned, called 
by the Greeks Urdnia and Aporraxis. In 
the Urania (“ sky-high the player threw 
the ball as high as possible, to be caught 
either by himself or his antagonist. In 
the aporraxis (“ bounce-ball ”) the ball was 
thrown obliquely to the ground, and its 
several rebounds were scored up until 
another player caught it with the flat of 
his hand and threw it back. In another 
form of the game the point was to keep 
tossing the ball up, as long as possible, with 
the open hand. A very favourite game at 
Rome was the trigdn (“three-corner”), 
which required special dexterity with the 


left hand. The game of (piskf/rbs, at first 
peculiar to Sparta, was played by a large 
number. It took its name from the lino 
(skyron) which separated tho two sides. 
On this line the player took his stand to 
throw the ball ; another line, behind the 
players, marked tho point beyond which 
you might not go back in catching it. If 
you failed to catch the ball when standing 
within this line, you lost tho game. Another 
game played by a largo number was the 
liarpasfum (Latin) or phainimia (Greek). 
Ill this the })tayer made as though lio were 
going to send tho ball to a ])articular man 
on tho other side, and* then suddenly threw 
it in another direction. The kbnjkbs was 
not so much a game as a trial of strength. 
The kbrykbs was a large leather bag filled 
with hour, sand, or tig-seeds. It hung from 
the ceiling so as to reach to about tho middle 
of the player’s body. 'His business was to 
keep the bag in increasingly violent motion, 
beating it back with breast and hands. 

Ballista. See Artillkhy. 

Banks and Banking. Bankers were called 
by the Greeks frdpezUa>^ because they sat 
at tables in the market-places, the centre of 
all binsiness transactions. They acted as 
mouey-ch augers, exchanging for a commis- 
sion heavy money or gold into smaller coin, 
and the moneys of different systems with 
each other. In commercial cities they would 
do a considerable trade in this way ; tlio 
difference of standards and tho uncertainty 
of the stamping of coins in Greece creating 
a great demand for their assistance. They 
also acted as inoiioy-lenders, both on a small 
and a large scale. Kinall}", they rec.eived 
money on deposit. Peojile placed their 
money with them ]»artly for safe custody, 
partly to facilitate the mauageinent of it. 
The depositors, according to their conven- 
ience, either drew out sums of money them- 
selves, or commissioned their banker to 
make payments to a third person. In this 
line the business of the banks was con- 
siderable. If a citizen had a largo sum of 
money circulating in business, he probably 
preferred to put it iu a bank, and to hand 
over to the banker the business of making 
his payments. Strangers too found that the 
banks offered them such facilities that they 
were glad to make considerable use of them. 
The bankers kept strict accounts of all the 
monies in their charge. If a person were 
making a payment to another who was a 
depositor at the same bank, the banker 
would simply transfer the requisite sum 
from one account to the other. The bankers 
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were generally well known from the public 
character of their occupation, and they 
naturally gained great experience in busi- 
ness. Consequently their advice and as- 
sistance were often asked for in the ordinary 
affairs of life. They would be called in 
to attest the conclusion of contracts, and 
would take charge of sums of money, the 
title to which was disputed, and of im- 
portant documents. Business of this kind 
was generally in the hands of resident 
aliens. We hear, in isolated instances, of 
State-banks. But this business was carried 
on in the vast majority of cases by the 
great sanctuaries, such as those of Delphi, 
Delos, Ephesus, and Samos, which were 
much used as banks for loans and deposits, 
both by individuals and governments. 

The Romans had, in some exceptional 
cases, State-banks under the superintendence 
of public officials. The nummuldrll and 
argentdrll occupied the same position among 
them as the trapezitai among the Greeks. 
The tahcrmp argentdriw^ or banks, were set 
up in the forum, especially about or under 
the three arched buildings called Jdnl. 
The nummularii had a two-fold function. 

(1) They were officers of the mint, charged 
with assaying new coins, holding a bank 
(mcnsa) for putting new coins into circula- 
tion, taking old or foreign coinage into 
currency, and testing the genuineness of 
money on occasion of payments being made. 

(2) They carried on the business of exchange 
on their own account, at the same time 
acting as argentarii. In other words, they 
received money on deposit, put out capital 
at interest for their clients, got in outstand- 
ing debts, made payments, executed sales, 
especially auctions of property left to be 
disposed of by will, lent money or negotiated 
loans, and executed payments in foreign 
places by reference to bankers there. The 
argcMtarii and nwnmularii were alike 
subject to the superintendence of the state 
authorities. In Rome they were responsible 
to the Propfectus Urbi, in the provinces to 
the governors. They were legally bound 
to keep their books with strict accuracy. 
The books were of three kinds: (a) the 
eddex accepti et expensi^ or cash book, in 
which receipts and payments were entered, 
with the date, the person’s name, and the 
occasion of the transaction ; (&) the llher 
rdttdnumf in which every client had a 
special page setting out his debit and credit 
account; and (c) the adversMa, or diary 
for the entry of business still in hand. In 
cases of dispute these books had to be pro- 


duced for purposes of legal proof. The 
Roman bankers, like the Greek, usually 
managed payments from one client to 
another by alteration of the respective 
accounts. 

Barbarians. Barbdrbs was originally the 
Greek epithet for a people speaking any 
language but Greek. It was not until after 
the Persian wars that the word began to 
carry with it associations of hatred and 
contempt, and to imply vulgarity and want 
of cultivation. The national feeling of the 
Greeks had then risen to such intensity, 
that they deemed themselves above all 
other peoples in gifts and culture, and 
looked down upon them with a sense of 
superiority. 

The Romans were originally, like other 
non-Hellenic peoples, included by the 
Greeks under the name of harbaroi. But 
after the conquest of Greece, and the trans- 
ference of Hellenic art and culture to Rome, 
the Romans took up the same position as 
the Greeks before them, and designated as 
barbarians all the nations who differed in 
language and manners from the Graeco- 
Roman w’orld. 

Basil (Gr. Bdslleibs^ Latin Basillm)^ 
surnamod the Great, of Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia. He was born of a noble family in 
329 A.D., was educated in rhetoric at Athens 
by Libanius and Himerius, and subsequently 
took up the profession of advocate. But it 
was not long before he dedicated himself to 
the service of the Church. He distinguished 
himself especially by his resistance to Ari- 
anism, and the measures he adopted for 
regulating the monastic system. He died, 
the bishop of his native city, in a.d. 379. 
Besides his writings on points of doctrine, 
we have an address by him to young men 
on the uses of Greek literature, the study 
of which he earnestly recommended, in 
opposition to the prejudices of many Chris- 
tians. He has also left a collection of four 
hundred letters, which are models in their 
way. Among them are those addressed to 
Libanius, his pagan instructor. 

B&slleus. The Greek word for king. On 
the ArchOn Basileus see Archontes. The 
name was also given to the toast-master in 
a drinking-bout. (See Meals.) 

Basilica (Gr. basUike or King’s 
House”). A state-building, used by the 
Romans as a hall of justice and a public 
meeting-place. The earliest basilica built 
at Rome was called the basilica Porcia^ 
after the famous M. Porcius Cato Censorius, 
who built it in b.c. 184, probably on the 
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model of the Sfda Basilei^s (“royal colon- 
nade ’) at Athens. It stood in tile Fornni 
near the Curia. The later basilicas usually 
bore the name of the persons who built 
them. Buildings of the same kind were 
constantly erected in the provinces to serve 
as halls of exchange or courts of justice. 
The form of the basilica was oblong; the 
interior was a hall, either without any divi- 
sions or divided by rows of pillars, with a 
main nave, and two or sometimes four side- 
aisles. Galleries for spectators were often 
added above. If the- basilica was used as a 



hall of justice, a space, usually in the form 
of a large semicircular niche, and containing 
a tribunal, was set up at the end of the 
nave for the accommodation of the court. 
After the time of Constantine the Great, of 
whose great basilica, with its nave and 
two aisles, magnificent ruins still remain, 
many basilicas were turned into Christian 
churches, and many churches were built 
upon the same plan. (The annexed cut 
gives the plan of the basilica at Pompeii. 
Sec also Architecture, fig. 11.) 

Basterna. See Litters. 

Baths. Warm baths wore for a long 
time only used by the Greeks for exceptional 
purposes, to take them too often being re- 
garded as a mark of effeminacy. It was 
only after the introduction of artificial 
bathing-places, public and private {hdldneia) 
that they came into fashion, especially before 
meals. Such baths were often attached to 
the gyrnndsia. The Greeks, however, never 
attained, in this matter, to the luxury of the 
Romans under the Empire. To take a hot 
dry air-bath, in order to promote perspira- 
tion, followed by a cold bath, was a peculiar 
fashion of the LacedaBmonians. The ancient 
custom at Rome was to take a bath every 
week in the Idvatrlva or wash-house near 
the kitchen. But after the Second Punic War 
bathing establishments on the Greek model 
made their appearance, and the afternoon 
hour between two and three was given up 
to the bath, which, with gymnastics, came 


to be one of the most important proceed- 
ings of the day. The public baths were 
under the superintendence of the mdilea. 
A small fco {balnedtlcum) was })aid for their 
use: a quadrans (= about half a farthing) 
for men, and rather more for women. 
Children wore admitted free. The baths 
were open from 2 p.m. till sunset ; hut 
outside the city precincts they were some- 
times lighted uj) after nightfall. Under the 
Empire the baths became very luxurious. 
The splendour of the arraiigenieiits, especi- 
ally in private honaos, steadily increased, 
as did the number of public baths. 170 
of these were added* by Agripjui alone in 
his aedilesliip, and in the 4th century a.d. 
the number was reckoned at 952 in the city 
of Romo alone. From the time of Agrippa 
wo find thcryyim or hot baths, fitted u}) in 
the stylo of those attached to the Greek 
gymnasia^ in uso in TIome, Italy, and the 
})roviiiccs. No provincial town was with- 
out its baths; indeed they were found in 
many villages, as is proved by the remains 
scattered over the whole extent of the 
Roman empire. 

The batlis of later times consisted of at 
least three chambers, each with separate 
compartments for the two sexes. (1) The 
tUpiddrhwi^ a room heated with warm air, 
intended to ])roinote perspiration after un- 
dressing; (2) the calddviumy whore the hot 
bath was taken in a tub (s<Vium) or basin 
(piscina); (3) tha frTg}ddriuvi, where the 
final cold bath was taken. After this the 
skin was scraped with a strlgllisy rubbed 
down with a linen cloth, and anointed with 
oil. This took })lace either in the tepi- 
darium or in special ajjartments, which 
were often provided in larger establishments, 
as were rooms for dressing and undressing. 
Round the basin ran a passage, with seats 
for the visitors. The Laconian or dry air- 
bath was a luxury sometimes, but not neces- 
sarily, provided. The heating was managed 
by means of a great furnace, placed between 
the men’s and the women’s baths. Imme- 
diately adjoining it were the caldaria, then 
came the tepidaria and the frigidarium. 
Over the furnace were fixed a cold-water, 
warm-water, and hot-water cistern, from 
which the water was conducted into the 
bath-rooms. The caldaria and tepidaria 
were warmed with hot air. The heat was 
conducted from the furnace into a hollow 
receptacle under the floor, about two feet 
in height {suspensHray hypdeaustum)^ and 
thence by means of flues between the double 
walls. 
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The Romans were so fond 
of the bath that if the em- 
peror or a rich citizen })re- 
sonted the people with a free 
bath for a day, a longer 
period, or in perpotiiit}', he 
won the credit of exceptional 
liberality. It was not un- 
common for a person to 
leave a sum of money in 
his will for defraying the 
costs of bathing. Some 
towns applied their public 
funds for this purpose. 

The accompanying cuts 
give the ground-plan of the 
hot baths at Pompeii, and of 
a private Roman bath found 
at Caerwent (Veufa Sihi- 
rum) in South Wales. (For 
a restoration of the Baths 
of Caracalla, see Architec- 
ture, fig. 13.) 



a, a, a. WomPti s Bath. 
bt b. Men’- Bath. 

c, c, c. (.'dlouniwle. 

d, d,d, d,d. Sinj^lo Baths. 

e, c. Kiitrance to Women's Bath. 

f, Side Entrance. 


g. Waiting Room«. 
h, h. h. Shojis. 
t. Chief Entrance. 

k, k. Heating Apparatus. 

l. Portious, 


PLAN OF TUF PUBLIC TIIEUMAC, POMPFU. 



o. Entranice. d. Furnace-room. 

b, b. Pipes. e. Stove. 

c. Warm Bath. /. Cold Bath. 


HOMAN PRIVATE BATHS, CAERWENT (VENTA 
8ILURUM, MONMOUTHSHIRE). 

(O. Morgan, Archaologia, xxvi 2, p. 432, pi. 36.) 

Batrftchdm5-6ma,chla. The Battle of the 
IFrogs and the Mice. This was the title of 
un epic poem falsely bearing the name of 
Homer. It was a parody of the Iliad, and 
Avas probably written by Pigres. (See 
Homer 1, end.) 

Baucis. Sec Philemon 2. 

Beds (Gk. kllm?, Lat. lectus). The 
Greek and Latin words were applied not 
only to beds in the proper sense of the 



(1) Milhngen, Peintures d. Vases grecs, pi. ix. 



(2) Micali, Monumenti Inediti, tav, xxiii. 



(4) Lanormant et De Witte. Monum. dravMgr. II 
pi. x'lxiii A. 

BEDSTEADS, FROM QBEEK VASES. 



BELLEROPHON BELLONA. 


term, but to any kind of couch, as, for in- 
stance, to the sofas used at meals {see 
Tuiclinium) or for reading and writing. 
The frame rested on four feet, and some- 
times had no support at all, sometimes one 
for the head, sometimes one at each 
end for head and feet, sometimes one at 
the side. It was made of wood or bronze, 
and was usually richly adorned on the 
parts exposed to view. If of wood, these 
ornaments would consist of inlaid work 
of line metal, ivorj^, tortoiseshell, amber, 
and rare coloured woods ; if of bronze, 
they would be scnlptnros in relief. The 
mattress (Gk.knci>h(il/unjfi/lri6n^ Lat. turus^ 
CAdclfa) was supported on girths stretched 
across the frame, and was stuffed with 
vegetable fibre, Avoollen flock, or feathers, 
and covered with linen, wool, or leather. 
Cushions were added to support the head or 
elbow (Gk. proske phdlaidn, Lat. jmlvlnus 
or cervical). Coverings for the sleeper 
were spread over the inattrass, which in 
wealthy houses would be dyed pur])le, or 
adorned with patterns and embroidery. If 
the bed was high, it would have a foot- 
stool attached. At Pompeii couches have 
often been found built up in the niches 
of the sleeping apartments. (For various 
forms of Greek bedsteads, ace the engrav- 
ings.) Cp. Fulcra. 

Bellfirdphon or Bellfirfiphontes. Son of 

Glaucus of Corinth (or according to another 
account, of Poseidon), and grandson of 
Sisyphus. His proper name is said to have 
been HippSnoes; the name Bellerophontes 
implies that he was the slayer of some now 
unknown monster. In later times his name 
was wrongly explained as the slayer of a 
certain Corinthian, Beller5s, on account of 
which he was supposed to have fled to 
Pr(j3tus at Tiryns, or (as Homer has it) at 
Corinth. The wife of Proetus, Anteia (or 
Sthen^boBa), falls in love with the beautiful 
youth; he is deaf to her entreaties: she 
slanders him to her husband, who resolves 
on his destruction. He sends Bellerophon 
to Lycia, to his father-in-law lobates, with 
a tablet in cypher, begging him to put the 
bearer to death. lobates first commissions 
Bellerophon to destroy the fire-breathing 
monster Chimsera, a task which he executes 
with the help of his winged horse Pegasus 
{see Pegasus). Thereupon, after a fierce 
battle, he conquers the Sdlj’miand the Ama- 
zons, on his return slays an ambush of the 
boldest among the Lycians, and lobates now 
recognises his divine origin, keeps him with 
him, and gives him the half of his kingdom, 


and his daughter to wife. The children of 
this marriage are Isander, Hi])polochus, the 
father of Glaucus and Laodumia, and tho 
mother of Sarpedon by Zeus. Afterwards 
Bellerophon was hated by all tlie gods, and 
wandered about alone, devouring his luvirt 
in sorrow. His son Isander was killed by 
Are.s in battle against the Solymi, wliile 
Laodamia was sacrificed to the wrath of 
ArtSmis. This is the Homeric version ; but, 
according to Pindar, Bellerophon’s high for- 



AHTKIA. FitOTi)*. nrt.iicnoriiOK. ikoasiiii. 

thk j)Kr.\in'i;i!ic oj' iti:i.i.i;ii(*rjioN. 

(From a mural I’oiujitjii.) 


tune made him so overweening that he 
wished to mount to heaven on Pegasus ; but 
Zeus drove the horse wild with a gadfly, 
and Bellerophon fell and came to a miser- 
able end. He was honoured as a hero in 
Corinth, an enclosure being consecrated to 
bim in the cypress grove of Craneion. 

Belldna. (1) The Roman goddess of 
war. An old Italian divinity, probably of 
Sabine origin. She was supposed to be 
wife or sister of Mars, and was identified 
with the Greek Enyo. Her temple, which 
was situated in the Campus Martins, outside 
the old pOmeriurn, was used for meetings of 
the senate when it was dealing with the 
ambassadors of foreign nations, or Roman 
generals who claimed a triumph on their 
return from war. It must be remembered 
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that under such circumstances a general ! is fully attested by the fragments that 

might not enter the city. The pillar of war j remain, in spite of their scanty number 

(Columna Belllca) stood hard by. It was and disordered arrangement. 

from this, as representing the boundary of Besti&rii. See Circus. 

the enemy’s territory, that the FdtiCilis Bi&s. See Adrastus and Melampus. 

threw his lance on declaring war. Bibliopola. See Book-trade. 

(2) Quite a different goddess is the Bellona Bidental {Roman). A consecrated spot 

whom the Roman government brought from | where lightning had passed into the ground. 
Coraana in Cappadocia towards the begin- {See Puteal.) 


ning of the 1st 
century B.C., dur- 
ing the Mithridatic 
war. This Bellona 
was worshipped in 
a different locality, 
and with a service 
conducted by Cap- 
padocian priests 
and priestesses. 
These Bellondrii 
(such was their 
name) moved 
through the city 
in procession at 
the festivals of the 
goddess in black 
raiment, and shod 
their blood at the 
sacrifice, wounding 
themselves for the 



* PItlEST OF BELLONA. 


From a Roman sepnlcbral 
relief (Ouignmut, aouv. (iall. 
Myth,, p. 120, 808 J>.) 


purpose in the arms and loins with a two- 
edged axe, and prophesying amid a wild 
noise of drums and trumpets. 

Belus. Son of Libya, granddaughter of 
lo and Poseidon. Father of .^gyptus, 
Danatls, CepUeus, and Phiiieus. 

Bendis. A goddess of the moon among 
the Thracians. She was invested with 


power over heaven and earth, and identified 
by the Greeks with Artfimis, HecS-te, and 
Persephone. The worship of this goddess 
was introduced into Attica by Thracian 
aliens; and was so popular that in Plato’s 
time it became a state ceremonial at 


Athens. A public festival was instituted 
called the Bendidcta, at which there were 
torch-races and a solemn procession of 
Athenians and Thracians at the Piraeus. 


Bidyae {Spniian). See Education. 

Bigae. See Circus, Games of. 

BikOs (Greek.) See Vessels. 

Bion. A Greek bucolic poet, who flour- 
ished in the second half of the 2nd cen- 
tury B.c. He lived mostly in Sicily, where 
he is said to have died by poison. Besides 
a number of minor poems from his hand, we' 
have a long descriptive epic called The 
Dirge of Adonis. His style is more remark- 
able for grace than for power or simplicity. 

B6edr6mia. A festival hold at Athens 
in honour of Apollo BdCdrd^nids^ the god 
who gave aid in battle. It was celebrated 
on the 6th day of the month BoedrOmlOn, 
BO named after the god (September-Octo- 
ber). The origin of the festival was traced 
back in antiquity to the victory of Ion over 
Eumolpus, or to that of Theseus over the 
Amazons. After 490 b.c. it was converted 
into a commemoration of the battle of 
MS,rfi.th5n. 

Bceotarchi. The highest officials of the 
Bmotian confederacy, two of whom were 
always chosen by Thebes, as the chief town 
in it, and one by each of the other towns. 
They held the post only for a year, but were 
capable of re-election in successive years. 
Their chief duties were to command the 
troops of the confederacy in time of war, 
and execute the decrees of its council. 

B6ethius {Anicius Manlms T'orqudtus 
Severinus). Boethius was born in Rome, 
about 475 a.d., and belonged to the dis- 
tinguished family of the Anicii, who had 
for some time been Christians. Having 
been left an orphan in his childhood, he 
was taken in his tenth year to Athens, 
where he remained eighteen years and ac- 


Berosus. A Greek writer, born in 
Bithynia, and a priest of Belus. He lived 
as early as the time of Alexander the Great, 
and about b.c. 280 wrote a work, dedi- 
cated to king Antiochus Soter, on Babylo- 
nian history, in three books {BabylOnlca 
or Chaldilica). The work must have been 
of great value, as it was founded on ancient 
priestly chronicles preserved in the temple 
of Belus at Babylon. Its importance as an 
authority for the ancient history of Asia 


I quired a stock of knowledge far beyond 
the average. After his return to Rome, 
he was held in high esteem among his con- 
temporaries for his learning and eloquence. 
He attracted the attention of Theod5ric, 
who in 510 a.d. made him consul, and, in 
spite of his patriotic and independent atti- 
I tude, gave him a prominent share in the 
government. The trial of the consul Al- 
blnus, however, brought with it the ruin 
of Boethius. Albinus was accused of main- 
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taining a secret understanding with the 
Byzantine court, and Boethius stood up 
boldly in his defence, declaring that if 
Albinus was guilty, so was he and the 
whole senate with him. Thus involved in 
the same charge, he was sentenced to deatli 
by the cowardly assembly whose cause he 
had represented. He was thrown into 
prison at Pavia, and executevi in 525. 

The most famous work of Boethius, his 
Consoldtkm of Philosopfnj, was written in 
prison. It was much read in the Middle 
Ages, and translated into every possible 
language. The book is thrown partly into 
the form of a dialogue, in which the inter- 
locutors are the author, and Philosophia^ 
who ai)poars to him to console him. As in 
the Mcnippean adtCira (see Satuka), the 
narrative is relieved by the occasional in- 
sertion of musical verses in various metres. 
The consolatory arguments are strictly i 
philosophical. j 

Boethius was at great pains to make Greek 
learning accessible to his contemporaries, 
by means of translations of, and commen- 
taries upon, Greek books on philoso]>hy, 
mathematics, rhetoric, and grammar. For 
this the following ages were much indebted 
to him. His writings, which were used as 
manuals thi’oughout the Middle Ages, were 
the main storehouse of secular knowledge 
during that period. This is eminently true 
of his numerous philosophical works, and 
especially of his translations of Aristotle, 
which exercised immense influence upon 
the scholastic philosophy. 

B6na D$a (“ the good goddess ’’). An 
Italian deity, supposed to preside over the 
earth, and all the blessings which spring 
from it. She was also the patron goddess 
of chastity and fruitfulness in women. The 
names Fauna^ Maia^ and Ops^ were origin- 
ally no more than varying appellations given 
by the priests to the Bona Dca. She is 
represented in works of art with a sceptre 
in her left hand, a wreath of vine leaves on 
her head, and a jar of wine at her side. 
Near her image was a consecrated serpent ; 
indeed a number of tame serpents were kept 
in her temple, which was situated in Romo 
on the slope of the Av(3ntliie. All kinds of 
healing plants were preserved in her sanc- 
tuary. She was regarded in Rome as an j 
austere virgin goddess, whose temple men j 
were forbidden to enter. She belonged, 
accordingly, to the circle of deities who 
were worshipped by the Vestal Virgins. 
The anniversary of the foundation of her ( 
temple was held on the 1st of May, when 

D. c. A- 


j prayers were offered up to her for the 
I averting of earthquakes. Besides this, a 
secret festival was hold to her on behalf of 
the public welfare, in the house of the 
officiating consul or praetor of the city, by 
matrons and the Vestal Virgins, on the 
night of May 3-4. The mistress of tho 
, house presided. No man was allowed to bo 
■ })rescnt at this celebration, or oven to hoar 
the name of the goddess. After offering 
a sacrifice of sucking i)igs, the women per- 
formed a dance, accompanied by stringed 
and wind instruments. Under the Empire 
the festival degenerated into a mystic per- 
formance of extravagant character. 

Bdnorum emptlo. Tin; ti'clniical term in 
Roman jurispnnlence for tho soiziire of 
goods. If a man sentencofl to pay a certain 
sum did not ])erl’orm his obligation within 
thirty <lnys, the creditor obtained permis- 
sion from the pra'tor* to attach his goods. 
After a renewed respite of tliirty days the 
sale followed by auction to tho highest 
bidder, the intending purcliaser bidding for 
the whole property, with its assets and 
liabilities. Tho former proprietor might 
i intervene and promise ])ayment at any 
time before the fall of tlio liammer. Tho 
projicrty once knocked down to him, the 
buyer became tho absolute owner. A poi - 
son against whom those proceedings wci-o 
taken incurred infdmia. 

B6nu8 Eventus. See Eventus. 

Books and Book -trade. Tho Gieoks wore 
early familiar witli tho practice of multiply- 
ing copies of books by transcription, either 
to jirivato order or for jiublic sale. As far 
back as the 5th century n.c. the Athenians 
had a special ])laco in their market-j)]ace for 
selling book.s, and it is clearly established 
tliat a regular lx)ok-fair existed at Athens 
by about 300 n.c. In Romo, towards the 
end of the republican age, the business 
of copying books and tho book-trade in 
general develojied on a large scale, and it 
became a fasliionable thing to possess a 
library. The book- trade, in the proper sense 
of the term, owes its existence to Attlcus, 
the well-known I’riend of Cicero. He kej)! 
a number of slaves skilled in shorthand and 
calligraphy {lihvdrii)^ whom ho set to copy 
a number of Cicero’s writings, which he then 
disi)Osed of at a considerable profit in Italy 
and Greece. His example was soon fol- 
lowed, especially as the interest in new 
literary productions, and the love of reading, 
greatly increased after the time of Augustus, 
To facilitate the apj>earance of a great 
number of copies at the same time, the 

IT 
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scribes were often set to write from dicta- prayer and sacrifice by destroying a part 
tion. Much, use was made of the abbrevia- of the enemy’s fleet on the promontory of 
tions {n6tai) invented by Tiro, the freedman Sepias ; whereupon they built him an altar 
of Cicero, The binding was done, as well on the banks of the Ilissus. 
as the writing, by the librnrii • and as the Boule or Buie (“ Council”). The Council 
brittle papyrus was the usual material, the instituted at Athens by Solon consisted of 

book was generally made up in the form of 400 members {bouleutai)^ 100 being taken 
a roll (src Writing Materials). The from each of the four Ionic tribes {phylai). 
ends of the roll were strengthened with By Cleisthenes the number was increased to 
thin strips of hone or wood, which were 500, 50 being taken from each of the ten 
either })rovided at top and bottom with a newly constituted tribes, and chosen by lot ; 
knob {umhillcMs)^ or finished off in the whereas up to his time the councillors had 
shape of a horn. Previously to this, the been elected from the number of candidates 
upper and lower edges were carefully clip- who offered themselves for the position. In 
ped, smoothed with piiiuico-stone, and tinted 30G b.c. two new tribes were added, and the 
with black. To protect it from moths and number of the council was accordingly in- 
worms, the roll was dipped in cedar oil, creased to 600, at which figure it remained, 
which gave it a yellowish tinge. The title with some variations, down to the times of 
of the work {titulus or index) was written the Roman empire. But in the 2nd century 
in red on a strip of parchment attached to a.d. it again fell to 500. In ancient times 
the end of the roll.- Expensive copies, no one was eligible as a councillor who did 

especially in the case of poems, liad a gilt not belong to one of the three wealthiest 

umbilicus^ as well as a parchment cover of classes ; but after the time of Aristides the 
purple colour. The books were then ex- position was open to any free Athenian of 
posed for sale in the bookseller’s shops, and thirty years of age, and in possession of full 
sold at what appear, considering the cir- civic rights. In choosing councillors by lot, 
cumatances, reasonable prices. The book- two candidates were presented for each 
sellers were called Ubrarii or bibliopOlcn ; vacamjy. The same i)crHon might hold the 
their shops were situated in the most fre- office several times, though not for two 

qiiented parts of the city, and mucli used, 3’’ears in succession. Every councillor had 

both as reading-rooms and rendezvous for to take a special oath, strictly formulated, 
learned discussion. As a general rule there on entering the Boule. At the meetings of 
was a good sale for books, especially such the Council its members wore myrtle crowns 
as had won popularity before publication in as Bisiynia of their office. They had the 
the public recitations (see Recitations). further privilege of a place of lionour at 
Books were also much bought in the ])ro- the festivals, and were excused, during their 
vinces, whose inhabitants were anxious to term of office, from military service. They 
keep abreast with the intellectual life of also received a pa^mient of live obols (nearly 
the capital. Even works which were little Id.) for every sitting they attended. Their 
thought of in Rome sometimes found an place of meeting was called the bouleu- 
easy sale in other parts of the empire. It tPribn (“council-chamber”); here they met 
does not appear that the author received i every day except on public holidays, each 
any honorarium from the publisher. ^ 1 member having his numbered seat. When 

BdrSas. In Orreek mythology, the North ‘ assembled, the Council was divided into ten 

Wind, son of Astraea and Eos, brother of sections of 60 members each, each roprosent- 

Zephyrus, Eurus, and NStus. His home ing one of the tribes. These sections were 
was in the Thracian Salmydessus, on the called Pri/fchim (“ Presidents”), and oflSci- 
Black Sea, whither he carried Orithyia ated in succession, as arranged at the be- 
from the games on the Ilissus, when her ginning of each year, for 35-36 days, or in 

father, Erechtheus king of Athena, had re- leap-years for 38-39. This period was 

fused her to him in marrage. Their chil- called a Prytaneia, and during its continu- 
dren were Calais and Zetes, the so-called ance the pry fane is for the time being pre- 
Boreddfp, Cleopatra, the wife of Phineus, sided over the full sittings of the Council 
and Chi6ne, the beloved of Poseidon (see and of the public assembly. At other times 
Eumolpus), It was this relationship which they remained the whole day at their office 
was referred to in the oracle given to the (Thdlds or “ dome ”) near the council-cham- 
Athenians, when the fleet of Xerxes was ber, whoi-e they usually dined at the ex- 
approaching, that “ they should call upon pense of the State. A president (Epistdtes) 
their brother-in-law.” Boreas answered their was chosen every day by lot from among the 
* Cp. Marquardt, Frivatleben der jRdmcn p. 829, ed. 1886. 
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prytaneis to act as chairman in the Council 
and the public assembly, to keep the keys of 
the fortress and the archives, and the seal 
of state. From 378 b.c. the presidency of 
the public assembly was committed to a 
special chairman, elected from among the 
nine proi'droi (“ presidents ”), who were 
chosen by lot by the epistatvs of the pry- 
taneis from the remaining nine tribes at 
each sitting of the Council. 

The first duty of the Council was to pre- 
pare all the measures which were to come 
before the public assembly, and to draw up 
a preliminary decree ( prohouleuma). Ac- 
cordingly it was its business to receive the 
reports of the generals and of foreign am- 
bassadors. Foreign affairs always stooil 
first in the order of daily business. Besides 
this, the Council exercised a general superin- 
tendence over all public business, and 
especially over the financial administration. 
It gave the authority for the farming of the 
taxes, contracts for public works, sales of 
confiscated property, for adopting new 
lines of expenditure or modes of raising 
income, for ai-resting tax-gatherers and tax- 
farmers if they fell into arrear. The 
treasurers of the temples were also re- 
sponsible to it. The cavalry and the navy 
were placed under its special supervision, 
and it had, in particular, to see that a 
certain number of new ships of war was 
built every year. It examined the quali- 
fications of the newly elected archons. In 
many cases it acted as a court of justice, 
and had the power of inflicting fines up to 
the amount of 600 dvachmcE (£16 13s. Ad.). 
But more serious cases it had to pass on to 
the JlCliastai, or to the public assembly (aec 
Heliastai). The assembly would sometimes 
entrust the Council with absolute power to 
deal with cases which, strictly speaking, 
lay outside its jurisdiction. The decrees 
passed by the Council on matters affecting 
the public administration ceased to bo bind- 
ing on the expiration of its year of office, in 
case they were not adopted % its successors 
[Aristotle, Const, of Athens^ 43-49]. 

The voting took place by show of hands 
(cheir6tdn%a ) ; voting pebbles and other de- 
vices being only used for judicial decisions. 
Private citizens could transact business with 
the Council only after previous application 
for an audience, generally made in writing. 
The official correspondence was transacted 
by three secretaries (called grammdteis or 
“ writers ”) appointed from among the mem- 
bers, and assisted by a number of subordi- 
nate functionaries. 


BoMeut§rl6n. See Boule. 

Bows. (Gr. toxdn, Lat. arcvs). Two 
kinds of bow were known to antiquity. One 
consisted of the two horns of a kind of ante- 
lope, or an arm of wood shaped like them, 
joined together by a bridge which served 
both as a hold for the liand and as a rest 
for the arrow. The string, made of plaited 
horse-hair or twisted ox-gut, was fastened 
to each end (fig. 1). The other, called the 
Scythian or Parthian bow, was made of a 
})ieco of elastic wood, the ends of wliicli 
were tipped with metal, and bent sliglitly 
n})wards to hold the* string (fig. 2). The 
arrow (Gk. o'isfos, or toxeuma, Lat. 
sayitta) was made of a stem of reed or 




( 1 ) 




(2) 

(2) From Museum Hunter., pi. L. 



( 3 ) 



(• 1 ) 

(4) Muspo Fio Clcnienttno, 
IV lav. xHu. 


BOW.S AHri> QUIVKItS. 


light wood, one end furnished with a three- 
cornered j)oiut, sometimes simple and some- 
times barbed ; the other end with feathers. 
A notch in the sliaft served to place it on 
the string. The arrows (and sometimes the 
bow) were kept in a quiver (phd^'etra) made 
of leather, wood, or metal, fitted with a 
suspender, and sometimes open, sometimes 
having a lid. The quiver was worn either 
on the back, according to the Greek manner, 
or in Oriental fashion, on the left hip. The 
Cretans had the reputation of being the 
best archers among the Greeks. They 
generally served among the light-armed 
auxiliaries as a special corps. Mounted' 
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bowmen were employed by the ancient 
Athenians {see Hippeis); but it was not 
until after the Punic wars that archers 
formed a regular part of the Roman army. 
They were then furnished by the allies, or 
raised by recruiting, and were mostly taken 
from Crete and the Balearic Islands. 

Brauronia. See Artemis. 

Briireus. See Hecatongheiroi. 

Brisei’s. The favourite slave of Achilles. 
Agamemnon took her from him, and thus 
kindled the wrath of the hero, to the ruin 
of the Greeks. {See Trojan War.) 

Britomartis (“ sweet maid ”). A Cretan 
goddess, supposed to dispense happiness, 
whose worship extended throughout the 
islands and along the coasts of the Mediter 
ranean. Like Artemis, with whom she 
was sometimes identified, she was tho 
patroness of hunters, fishermen and sailors, 
and also a goddess of birth and of health. 
Her sphere was Nature, in its greatness ami 
its freedom. As goddess of the sea she bore 
tho name of Dictynna, the 8uppo.sed deriva- 
tion of which from the Greek (Uktydn (“ a 
net ”) was explained by the following 
legend. She was the daughter of a hun- 
tress, much beloved by Zeus and Artemis. 
Minos loved her, and followed her for nine 
months over valley and mountain, through 
forest and swamp, till he nearly overtook 
her, when she leaped from a high rock into 
the sea. She was saved by falling into 
some nets, and Artemis made her a goddess. 
She would seem originally to have been a 
goddess of the moon, her flight symbolizing 
the revolution of tho moon round the earth, 
and her leap into the sea its disap})caraiico. 

Brizo. A goddess localized in Delos, to 
whom women, in particular, paid wor.shi]) 
as protectress of mariners. They set before 
her eatables of various kinds (fish being 
excluded) in little boats. She also presided 
over an oracle, the answers of which were 
given in dreams to people who consulted it 
on matters relating to fishery and naviga- 
tion. 

BrSmIus. See Dionysus. 

Brontes. See Cyclopes. 

Brutus (Marcus Junius). The well-known 
friend of Cicero, and murderer of Cmsar. 
He was born in 85 B.C., and died by his own 
hand after the battle of Philippi, b.c. 42. 

As an omtor and a writer on philosophy 
he held a prominent position among his con- 
temporaries. Two books of correspondence 
between Brutus and Cicero have come down 
to us, the authenticity of which is disputed. 
There is also a collection of seventy letters 


in Greek, purporting to represent correspon- 
dence between Brutus and the Greek cities 


Oho , Head of Brutus uhltiui AVr . f.'&p of Lll.t-iiy Ijptwc ii t» o 
iMi'KitaruK. i„ d«mgeM. JtiJu. mak. 

11 ANU 8 (one of bi» {laitUaUH). 

*<;OIN OP 11KUTU8, ISSUEO IN ASIA MINOII, B.C’. 41-42. 

(Ci)lien, Cons., pi. xxiv. JunialB.) 

of Asia Minor ; but this is no more than rhe 
patchwork of a rhetorician. 

Bua, Buagor. See Edu- 

I CATION. 

Bucina (properly “ a 
cow-horn ”) was the name 
of a tin trumpet, shaped 
like a serpent, and blown 
by a trumjietor called 
hucindtor. The huchia 
gave the signal called 
classicuviy and also the 
call for relieving guard 
at night. 

Bucolic (or ji^asfoi-a?) 

Poetry. From very an- 
cient times it was tho 
habit of the Dorian shep- 
herds in Sicily to practise 
a national style of song, the inventor of 
which was supposed to be Daphnis, the hero 
of shepherds (sec Daphnis). The .subject of 
their song was partly the fate of this hero, 
partly the simple experiences of shepherds’ 
life, especially their loves. There was a 
good deal of the mimic element in these 
poems, the shepherds contending with each 
other in alternate ver.SGs, particularly at the 
town and country festivals held in honour 
of Artemis. Pastoral poems, relating the 
story of Daphnis’ love and of his tragic 
end, had been written by the Sicilian poet 
Stesichbrus (about 600 b.c.). But it was 
Theocritus of Syracuse (about 270 b.c.) who 
developed pastoral poetry into something 
like an epic style, often with a strong 
dramatic tinge. This was in the Alex- 
andrian period, when, as in all over-civilized 
ages, men found pleasure and relief in the 
contrasts afforded by the simple ways of 
country life. Theocritus’ sketches of rural 
life, and indeed of the ways of the lower 
orders in general, are true to nature and ex- 
quisitely finished. He called them eidyllia 
or little pictures. Theocritus was unsnr- 





* BUCINATOU. 


Prom a mural 
painting' of gladui- 
tors (Goll and 
Gandy, Pomimana, 
pi. 76). 
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passed in his own style, which was eultivated 
after liim by Bion and Moschus. 

The pastoral style was introduced into 
Latin poetry by Vergil, who, while closely 
imitating Theocritus, had the tact to per- 
ceive that the simple sketches of ancient 
rural life in Sicily given by his master 
would not be sufficient to satisfy the taste 
of his countrymen. Under the mask of 
shepherds, therefore, he introduced con- 
temporary characters^ thus winning atten- 
tion by the expression of his ])ersonal feel- 
ings, and by covert allusions to events of the 
day. Two poems falsely attributed to him, 
the Mot Plum (-“Salad ”) and Copa (“ Hos- 
tess ”), are real idylls ; true and natural 
studies from low life. Vorgil’s allegorical 
style was revived in lator times by Cal- 
purnius in the age of Nero, and Nemesianus 
at the end of the 3rd century a.d. 

Btile. See Boule. 

Bulla. A round or heart-shaped box 
containing an amulet, worn round the nock 
l)y free-born Roman children. The fashion 
was borrowed from the Etrurians. To wear 
a golden hidla was originally a privilege 
of the patricians, which was in later times 
extended to the PqiiUes, and generally to 
rich and distinguished families. Leather 
bulloi were worn by the children of poor 
families and of freedmen. Boys ceased to 
wear the bulla when they assumed the 
toga vivllU. It was then dedicated to the 
Ldrefs, and hung up over the hearth. Girls 
most probably left it off on marriage. It 
was sometimes put on by adults as a pro- 
tection against the evil eye on special oc- 
casions, as, for instance, on that of a triumph. 
(See Fascinum). 

Buphdnla. See Diipolta. 

Burial. (1) Greek, The Greeks regarded 
the burial of the dead as one of the most 
sacred duties. Its neglect involved an 
offence against the dead ; for, according to 
the popular belief, the soul obtained no 
rest in the realms of the dead, so long as 
the body remained unburied. It involved, 
further, an offence against the gods, both 
of the upper and the lower world. The 
nnburied corpse was an offence to the 
eyes of the former, while the latter were 
deprived of their due. Any one finding 
an unburied corpse was expected at least 
to throw a handful of dust over it. If a 
general neglected to provide for the burial 
of the slain in war, he was deemed guilty 
of a capital offence. Burial of the dead 
was not refused even to the enemy, whether 
Oreek or barbarian. It was a violation of 


the laws of war to refuse to the conquered 
the truce necessary for this purpose ; and 
if the conquered were unable to fnltil the 
duty, the responsibility fell upon the con- 
querors. There were certain circumstanceH 
under which, according to Athenian law, 
cliildren, during the lifetime of tlieir fathers, 
were held free from all obligations to them; 
but the obligation to give them burial after 
death was never cancelled. 

The usages of the Athenians, and proba- 
bly of the other Greeks, were ns follows. 
The eyo.s of the dead having been closed, 
an bbulds was put in the month as passage- 
money for Charon,' The body was then 
washed and anointed by the women of the 
family, who proceeded to adorn it with 
fillets and garlands (commonly of ivy), to 
clothe it in white garments, and lay it out 
on a couch in the hall, with its fac.o turned 
to the door. The kinsfolk and friends stood 
by, mourning; but the laws of Solon forbade 
all exaggerated expressions of grief. Hired 
women wore sometimes introduced, singing 
dirges to the accompaiiimont of the flute. 
Near the couch were placed painted earthen- 
ware vases containing the libations to bo 
afterwards offered. Before tlio door was 
a vessel of water, intended for the purifica- 
tion of all who went out. This water might 
not be brought from another house in 
which a deacl body lay. The corpse was 
laid out on the day following the death ; 
and on the next day before sunrise (lest the 
sun should be i)o]lutcd by the sight) was 
carried out to the place of burial, attended 
by kinsmen and friends, wlio sometimes 
acted as bearers. This office, however, was 
u.sually performed by freedmen or hired 
as.siBtants; in the case of men of mark, it 
would be undertaken by young Athenian 
citizens. Tlie procession was headed by 
men singing songs of mourning, or women 
playing the flute ; then came the male 
mourners in gannents of black or grey, 
and with hair cut sliort; and these weie 
followed by the bi(U’. Behind the bier fol- 
lowed a train of women, including all who 
were related to the dead as far as to the 
fifth degree. No other women might attend 
but those who were more than sixty years 
of age. 

In the heroic age the bodies are always 
burnt, burial being unknown ; but in later 
times burial and burning are found existing 
side by side, burial being prefen’ed by the 
poor on the ground of expense. In case of 
burial, the body was placed in a coffin of 
wood, clay, or stone, or in a chamber in a 
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wall, or in a grave hollowed out in a rock. 
If burning was resorted to, the corpse was 
laid on a pyre, which, in the case of rich 
families, was sometimes very large, splendid 
and costly. It was kindled by the nearest 
relative ; the mourners threw into the flame 
locks of hair, and objects of all kinds in 
which the dead person had taken pleasure 
during his life. When the fire was extin- 
guislied, the relations collected the ashes and 
put them in an urn, which was set up in a 
building constructed on a scale large enough 
for whole families or clans. So, too, in case 
of burial, the coffins which belonged to one 
family or clan were laid together in a 
common tomb. Near the urns and coffins 
were placed a variety of vessels and other 
objects which had been the property of the 
dead, (Comp. fig. 1.) 

The funeral was succeeded by a meal par- 
taken of by the mourners in the house of 
mourning. The virtues of the dead were 



(1) •a child’s coffin, ATTICA. 
(Staokelberg, Qrdber der HelUncn, Taf. vii.) 


spoken of, and his faults passed over, to 
speak evil of the dead being regarded as an 
impiety. Then came the purification of the 
house. On the third, ninth, and thirtieth 
day after the funeral, libations of honey, 
wine, oil, and milk or water, with other 
offerings, were brought to the tomb. On 
the ninth day, in particular, peculiar prep- 
arations of food were added. The outward 
signs of mourning were laid aside at Athens 
on the thirtieth, at Sparta as early as the 
twelfth, day after the funeral. The kinsfolk 
visited the graves at certain seasons of the 
year, adorned them with garlands and 
fillets, and brought offerings to them. This 
was done more especially on the anniver- 
saries of births and deaths, and at the 
general festival of the dead {K^kysia) in 
September. (Comp. fig. 2.) 

After the time of Solon, a public burial 
was sometimes given at Athens to men of 
great mark. In time of war, too, the bones 
of all the citizens who had fallen in the 


campaigns of the year were sometimes 
buried together at the public expense in the 
outer CSramicus, the most beautiful suburb 
of the city. On these occasions a funeral 



(2) * UKCOHATEI) GUAVE COLUMN. 

From an Athenian vbro (Stackelberg, l.c., Taf^ aclv.) 


oration was delivered by a speaker of mark, 
chosen by the government. In later times 
a memorial festival was observed, oven in 
time of peace, in honour of the dead thus 
publicly buried. A special service was 
hold annually at Marfithon in memory of 
the heroes who had fallen there, and been 
buried on the spot in recognition of their 
valour. (Comp. fig. 3.) 

The ashes of persons who had died in a 
foreign country were, if possible, brought 
home and laid in a tomb. There were cases 
in which this was impossible, or in which 
the body could not be removed — if, for 
instance, the deceased had been lost at sea. 
Then a kMnoUlphlon, or empty tomb, would 
be erected to his memory. It was only to 
very heinous offenders that a tomb in their 
own country was refused. If a man's guilt 
was proved after his death, his remains 
were disinterred and sent across the fron- 
tier. 



(8) *THE MOUND AT MAKATHON. 
(Dod well’s Travels in Greece, ii 160.) 


As a rule — though there were exceptions, 
as at Sparta — burial places were situated 
outside the city, and in the neighbourhood 
of the great roads. This was also the 
favourite place for private tombs standing 
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on their own ground, apart from the com- 
mon cemeteries. The body was generally 
buried with the feet turned towards the 
road. Monuments took the form of mounds, 
pilasters, columns, and flat grave-stones. 
We often find buildings in the style of 
temples, with very costly adornments, 
sculptures, and inscriptions in verse and 
prose. These inscriptions often give more 
than the name of the deceased, and con- 
tain notices of his life, sometimes with 
proverbs, sometimes with curses directed 
against any one violating the tomb and 
disturbing the rest of its occupants. The 
violation of a tomb, which was regarded 
with reverence as a consecrated spot, was 
a serious offence. One of the most aggra- 
vated forms of it was the intrusion into 
the family sepulchre of a body which had 
no right to be there. 

(2) Roman. The worsliij) of the dead 
among the Romans had, cliaracieristically 
enough, a legal tinge, and formed a ])art 
of the pontifical law, which regulated the 
place and manner of the interment. The 
theory of the Romans, like that of the 
Greeks, was that there was an obligation 
to bury every dead body, except those of 
felons, suicides, and persons struck by light- 
ning. Any one finding a corpse was o.x- 
pocted at least to throw some earth upon 
it as a symbol of burial. The first duty of 
a man’s survivors was to bury his body ; 
if he died in a foreign countiy, the act had 
to be performed symbolically. If this duty 
was neglected, the offender incurred a taint 
of guilt from which he had to purify himself 
by an annually rejieated atonement. After 
death the eyes and moutli were closed, the 
body bathed in hot water and tlion anointed, 
fully dressed, and adorned witli tlie fitting 
insignia in case of the deceased having 
held high office. The corpse was then laid 
out on a state-bed in the atrium^ the feet 
turned towards the door. Near the bed 
were pans with burning odours, while in 
the vcstibulum branches of pine and cypress 
were put up as signs of mourning. The 
custom of putting a coin in the moutli is 
not mentioned in literature before the im- 
perial jieriod ; but the relics found in tombs 
show that it is much older. It was, how- 
ever, only under the Empire that it became 
general. 

In ancient times funerals took place after 
nightfall and by torchlight ; and this was 
always the case with second burials, and 
if the deceased was a child, or a person of 
slender means. Hence the use of torches 


was never discontinued, even when the 
ceremony took place by day. It was held 
indispensable at every funeral, and became, 
in fact, the 8yml)ol of burial. The usual 
time at which funerals took place among 
the upper classes was tlie forenoon of the 
eighth day after death. In the laws of the 
Twelve Tables an attempt was made to 
check excess in funeral expenses, but with 
as little success as attended later enactments. 
If the funeral was one of lumsunl ceremony, 
tho citizens wore publicly invited by a 
herald to attend it. The arrangements 
were eiitriistod to a special functionary, 
who was assisted by lictors. The ^>roces- 
sion was headed by a band of wind instru- 
ments, the niimher of which was limited 
by tho Twelve Tables to ten. In ancient 
times, and at least down to the Punic wars, 
these musicians were followed by jjrofessioiial 
female singers, chanting the jwaises of the 
dead (see Nenia). Then came a company 
of dancers and actors to amuse the specta- 
tors with their antics. Supjiosing tho 
family was honorfda, in other words, had 
it had one or more mcmlKU’s who liad ladd 
cnrule offices, and the consequent right of 
setting u]) masked statues of its forefathers 
in its liouHO, tho central point of the cere- 
mony was the procession of ancestors. Tliis 
exulsisted of ])crsonH dressed to represent 
the ancestors in their wax masks, their 
official robes, and other insignia. Tlie in- 
direct lines of relationshi]) were rejiroseiited 
as well as tho direct, Each figure was 
mounted on a high carriage and preceded 
by lictors. The train included memorials 
of tho deeds done by the deceased, lorch- 
bcarers, and lictors with lowered fasePs, 

The body followed, uncovered, on an ele- 
vated couch ; soinetinies in a coffin inside tho 
bier, A wooden figure, clothed, and wear- 
ing tho wax mask rojiresenting the dead, 
.sat upright beside it in the attitude of life. 
The hearers were usually tlie sons, relations 
and friend.s of the deceased ; in the case 
of emperors, they were senators and high 
officials. Behind the bier came the other 
mourners, men and women, the freodmon in 
mourning and without any ornaments. Ar- 
rived at the Forum, the bier was set down 
before the rostrum. The representatives of 
the ancestors sat down on wooden chairs ; 
the rest arranged themselves in a circle 
round, while a son or kinsman ascended the 
rostrum and delivered a panegyric upon the 
dead. If the funeral was a public one, the 
orator was appointed by the senate. In the 
case of deceased ladies such speeches were 
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not usual, until the last century of the Re- 
public. After the speech, the procession 
moved on in the same order to the place of 
burial, which, according to the law of the 
Twelve Tables, must be situated outside the 
city. No one could be buried within the 
city but men of illustrious merit, as, for 
instance, generals who had won a triumph, 
and Vestal Virgins. By a special resolu- 
tion of the popular assembly, these persons 
were allowed the honour of burial in the 
Forum. The tombs were in some cases 
situated on iarnily estates, but the greater 
number I'ormod a line extending from the 
gates of the city to some distance along the 
great roads, and especially the Via Ai)pia. 
(Co'mp. fig. 4.) 

Burial was, among the Romans, the oldest 


mals. The followers threw in a variety of 
gifts as a last remembrance. The pyre was 
then kindled by the nearest kinsman and 
friends, who performed the office with 
averted faces. The ashes were extinguished 
with water or wine, and the procession, after 
saying a last farewell, returned home, while 
the nearest of kin collected the ashes in a 
cloth and buried the severed limb. After 
some days, the dry ashes were put by the 
nearest relations into an urn, which was 
deposited in deep silence in the sepulchral 
chamber, which they entered ungirt and 
bare-footed. After the burial or burning 
there was a funeral feast at the tomb. A 
sacrifice to the LSres purified the family 
and the house from the taint entailed by 
death. The mourn inv \vn« ended on the 



(4) Tim bTUKKT OF TOMBS AT POMPEII. 
(Goll and Gundy, Pompeiana, pi. 3.) 


form of disposing of the corpse. In certain 
families (c.^. the gens Cornelia)^ it long con- 
tinued the exclusive custom. Infant chil- 
dren, and poor people in general, were always 
buried. Even wlien the body was burnt, 
an old custom prescribed that a limb sliould 
be cut off and buried, otherwise the family 
was not regarded as having discharged its 
obligations. The body was laid in its tomb 
in full dress, and placed in a special sarco- 
j)hagus. When the body was to bo burnt, 
a pyre was erected on a specified place near 
the grave. The pyre was sometimes made 
in the form of an altar, and adorned in the 
costliest manner. The couch and the body 
were laid upon it, and with them anything 
which the deceased person had used or been 
fond of, sometimes one of his favourite nni- 


ninth day after the burial by a sacrifice 
offered to the MCtnCs of the dead, and a 
meal of eggs, lentils and salt, at which the 
mourning attire was laid aside. It was on 
this day that the games held in honour of 
the dead generally took place. {See Manes.) 

Everything necessary for the funeral was 
provided by contract by the HbUlndrii or 
officials of the temple of Llbltina, at which 
a notification was made of all cases of death 
(.SVC Liiutina). There were public burial- 
places, but only for slaves and those wlio 
were too poor to buy burial-places for 
themselves. The bodies were thrown pro- 
miscuously into large common graves, called 
puticuli, or wells, on account of their depth. 
There was a burial place of this sort on the 
Esquiline, where the bodies of criminals 


BUSIRIS- 

were thrown to the dogs and birds, until 
Myscenas laid out his park there. Cheap 
and promiscuous burial was also provided 
by the so-called “ dove-cots ” or columbdria^ 
a place in which could be purchased by per- 
sons of scanty means {sfc Columharium). 
The graves of individuals and families were 
subterranean chambers, or buildings in the 
style of houses. Freedmen, and probably 
also clients and friends, were often buried 
with the family. The grave was regarded 
by the Romans and Greeks alike as the 
dwelling-place of the dead, and was accord- 
ingly decked out with every imaginable 
kind of domestic furniture. It is to this 
custom that we owe the preservation of so 
many remains of this sort. The monument 
often had a piece of land, with lield and 
garden attached to it, surrounded by a 
wall, and intended to supply flowers, herbs, 
and other things necessary for the decora- 
tion of the tomb and maintenance of the 
attendants. Other buildings would often 
be attached, for burning the corpses, for 
holding the funeral feast, and for housing 
the freedmen who had the care of the spot. 
Inscriptions in verse and prose, giving in- 
formation about the dead, would also be 
found there. 

Busiris. The son of Poseidc3n and a 
daughter of EpSphus. The Greek mytho- 
logy made him king of Egypt. The land 
was afflicted for nine years with a series of 
bad harvests, and a prophet named Phrilsius, 
of Cyprus, advised Busiris to sacrifice a 
stranger every year to Zeus. The king 
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made his counsellor his first victim. When 
Herricles came to Egypt during his quest 
for the apples of the HespSrld^s, he allowed 
himself to be bound and taken to the altar 
as a victim. Then he broke his bonds, and 
slew Busiris, with his sons and lus whole 
following. 

Butes. (1) A Thracian, the son of B6ri5as. 
His brother Lycurgiis, whose life he had 
attempted, baiiishecl him, and he settled on 
the island of Strongf’le or Naxos. Finding 
here no wives for himself and his compan- 
ions, he carried olf some women from 
Tliessaly, while they were celebrating n 
sacj'ifice to Dionysus. One of these, Cordnis, 
whom he had forcc'.d to be his wife, praytul 
to Dionysus for vengeance. The god drove 
him mad, and lie threw himself into a well. 

(2) All Athenian hero, son of llie Athenian 
Pandioii and Zeuxijipe. A tiller of the 
soil, and a neatherd; ho was a priest of 
Athene the goddess of the stronghold, and 
of Poseidon Erochtheus, and thus ancestor 
of the priestly caste of tho Butildm and 
Etedbutadm. He shared an altar in tlie 
Erechtheum with Poseidon and Heplnestus. 
The later story represented him as the son of 
Tol6dn and Zeuxi])po, and ns taking part in 
the expedition of the Argonauts. 

(3) A Sicilian hero, idoutilied in fable 
with the Athenian Butes. Butes the Argo- 
naut was enticed by tlio song of the Sirens, 
and leaped into the sea, but was rescued 
and brought to Lilybaium in Sicily, by 
Aphrodite, by whom he became the fatlier 
of Eryx. 


Cablri (Gr. Kaheiroi), The name of cer- 
tain deities, supposed to represent the bene- 
ficent powers of Nature, and worshipped in 
certain parts of Greece, in Bceotia, for in- 
stance, and in the islands of Imbros, Lemnos 
and Samothrace. Nothing certain is known 
of their real character, or the forms of their 
worship. The name is perhaps Phoenician, 
and, if so, means “ the great nr mighty 
ones.” It would seem that they were 
originally imagined as possessing similar 
powers to those of the TelcIiinSs, Curetes, 
Corybantgs and Dactyli ; and that they 
were confused sometimes with the Dioscuri, 
sometimes with Demeter and Hermes, and 
sometimes (especially in Lemnos) with 
Hephaestus. Their worship was secret. 
The mysteries of the Cabin of Samothrace 
stood in high consideration during the Mace- 
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donian and Roman jicriods, being regarded, 
indeed, as inferior only to Ihe Eleusiniaii 
mysteries in sanctity. Tlio initiated were 
supposed to have secured special protection 
against mishaps, eHjiocially by sea. 

Cacus (a figure in Italian mythology). A 
fire-.spitting giant, the son of Vulcan, who 
lived near the place whore Rome was after- 
wards built. When Herciules came into tho 
neighbourhood with the cattle of Geryon, 
Cacus stole some of them while the hero was 
sleeping. He dragged them backwards into 
his cave under a spur of the Aventine, so 
that their footsteps gave no clue to the direc- 
tion in which they had gone. He then closed 
the entrance to the cave with a rock, which 
ten pairs of oxen were unable to move. 
But tho lowing of the cattle guided tho hero, 
in his search, to the rignt track. He tore 
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open the cave, and, after a fearful struggle, 
slew Cacus with his club. Upon this he 
built an altar on the spot to Jupiter, under 
the title of Pater Invi ntor{^^\h& discoverer”), 
and sacrificed one of the cattle upon it. The 
inhabitants j)aid him every honour for free- 
ing them of the monster, and Evander, who 
was instructed by his mother Carmen tis in 
the lore of prophecy, saluted him as a god. 
Hercules is then said to have established 
his own religious service, and to have in- 
structed two noble families, the Potltii and 
the Pimlrii, in the usages to be observed 
at the sacrifice. This sacrifice was to be 
offered on the Ara Maxima^ which he him- 
self had built on the cattle market {Forttm 
BoaHxtm) where the cattle had been pas- 
tured. 

Cadmus (Gr. Kadmds). (1) Son of Agenor 
king of Phoenicia, and of TelSphassa. His 
sister Europa being* carried off by Zeus, 
Cadmus, with his brothers Phoenix and 
Cilix, was sent out with the command to 
look for her and not to return without 
her. In the course of his wanderings ho 
came to Thrace. Here his mother, who 
had accompanied him so far, breathed her 
last ; and Cadmus applied for counsel to 
the Delphic oracle. He was advised not 
to seek his sister any more, but to follow a 
cow which would meet him, and found a 
city on the spot whore she should lie down. 
The cow mot him in Phocis, and led him 
into Boeotia. He was intending to sacrifice 
the cow, and had sent his companions to a 
neighbouring spring to bring the necessary 
water, when they were all slain by a ser- 
pent, the offspring of Ares and the Erinys 
Tilphosa, which guarded the si)ring. After 
a sevei’e struggle, Cadmus destroyed the 
dragon, and, at the command of Athene, 
sowed its teeth over the neighbouring 
ground. A host of armed men sprung up, 
who immediately fought and slew each 
other, all except five. The survivors, who 
were called Spartoi (“ sown ”), helped Cad- 
mus to build the Cadmea, or the stronghold 
of what was afterwards Thebes, which bore 
his name. They were the ancestors of the 
Theban aristocracy ; and one of them, 
Echion, or “ the serpent’s son,” became the 
husband of Cadmus’ daughter Agave. Cad- 
mus did atonement to Ares for eight years 
for the slaughter of the dragon. Then 
Zeus gave him to wife HarmOnla, the 
daughter of Ares and Aphrodite, who bore 
him a son Polydorus, and four daughters, 
Autonde, Ino, Agave, and SSmfile. {See 
Harmonia and Semele.) Crushed by the 


j terrible doom which weighed upon his 
home, he afterwards sought retirement 
among the Enchelei in Illyria, a country 
which he named after his son Illyrius, who 
was horn there. He resigned the kingdom 
to Illyrius; and then he and his daughter 
Harmonia were changed into serpents, and 
carried by Zeus to Elysium. 

Hermes was worshipped in Samothrace 
as tho ancestral god of the inhabitants 
under the name of Cadmus or Cadmilus 
{Kadmllda) ; and it is therefore natural to 
conjecture that the Theban Cadmus was 
originally an ancestral god of the Thebans, 
corresponding to the Samothracian deity. 
He was regarded as the inventor of agri- 
culture, of working in bronze, and of civili- 
zation ill general ; and it is to be remarked 
at the same time that tho oldest Greeit 
poets know nothing of his migration from 
the East or from Egypt, or of the Pluonician 
origin of Thebes. When once the later 
Btorj’’ of his Phoenician descent had taken 
shape, his name was naturally connected 
with the introduction of the alphabet, for 
which the Greeks well knew that they 
were indebted to the Phoenicians. 

(2) A Greek historian. Sec Logographi. 

C&duc6us. See Hermes (conclusion). 

CftduB. See Vessels. 

Caecllius Statius or Statius Csecilius. A 
writer of Latin comedy. He was a Gaul, 
of tho race of the Insubrians, who were 
settled in Upper Italy. Ho was brought to 
Rome, probably about 194 B.C., as a prisoner 
of war. He was set free by one of the 
Csecilii, became very intimate with Ennius, 
and died not long after him, B.c. 166. It 
was long before he could obtain a footing on 
the stage ; but, this once achieved, he won 
a considerable reputation, and was numbered 
among the masters of his craft. The influ- 
ence of Ennius seems to have been apparent 
in the comparative care and regularity with 
which his pieces were constructed. Cicero, 
however, finds fault with his defective 
Latinity ; and we must therefore infer that, 
being of Gaulish extraction, he never suc- 
ceeded in fully mastering the niceties of 
colloquial Latin. The titles of some forty 
of his plays have survived ; the contents he 
mostly borrowed from Menander. 

CseliuB. (1) CadiiLS Antlpdtcr ; see 
Annausts. 

(2) Marcus Ccelius Riifus^ a Roman 
orator, born 82 B.c. He was a man of 
great gifts, but dissolute life, as even his 
advocate Cicero was forced to admit in 
the speech which he made in his defence. 
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He belonged originally to tho party of 
the optimCiUs ; but on tho outbreak of 
the Civil War, attached himself to Csesar; 
then, thinking himself slighted by the 
latter, he tried, during his pnetorship, 
to stir up disorder in Eorne. He was de- 
prived of his office by the senate, fled from 
Rome, and, in the year 48 k.c., attempted 
to excite a rising in Lower Italy, in which 
he met with a violent death. According to 
Cicero, his strong point as an orator was 
his power of haranguing the peoj)lo ; in the 
courts he shone mostly when on the side 
of the prosecution. His style was, il 
Cicero may be believed, brilliant, dignified, 
and witty. Several of his letters to Cicero 
^Ire preserved in the eighth book ol 
Cicero’s Epistitlce ad Familulres. They 
constitute an important contribution to the 
history of the time. 

Caeneus (Gr. Kaineits). The son of ElS-tus 
and Hippia, one of the LapTtlw of Gyrton 
in Thessaly. The story was that he was 
originally a girl named Camis (Kainis). 
■whom her lover Poseidon changed, at her 
own request, into a man, and at the same 
time rendered her invulnerable. Caeneus 
took part in the Avgonautic expedition and 
the Calydonian boar-hunt. At the marriage 
of Pirithbiis, the Centaurs, finding him in- 
vulnerable, crushed him to death with the 
trunks of trees, and he was afterwards 
changed into a bird, {Sec PiurTnoiis.) 

Cssar was for centuries the coyitona n of 
the ancient patrician family of tlie lulii. 
From the dictator Gains lulius Caesar it 
passed to his twlopted son Octavianus, the 
founder of tho Roman cm|iire, and was 
assumed by all tho male members of the 
Julian dynasty, including the emperor. 
After this dynasty had died out, all the 
male members of tho subsequent dynasties 
assumed it, to show that they belonged to 
the imperial house. But after the death of 
Hadrian in 138 A.D., the title of Caesar was 
only assumed by the princes whom the 
emperors had named as their successors, 
or chosen to be their colleagues in the 
government. 

Cffisar {Gains lulius). Julius Ca?sarwas 
born in 102 or 100 B.C., and was assas- 
sinated on March 15th, b.c. 44. He was 
famous no less as an orator and writer 
than as a general and statesman. Endowed 
with extraordinary natural gifts, he re- 
ceived a careful education under tho super- 
intendence of his mother Aurelia. In b.c. 
77 he came forward as the public accuser of 
Bolabella, and entered the lists against the 


most celebrated advocates of the day, Gotta 
and Hortensius. From that time bis hvmo 
was established as that of an advocate of 
the first rank. 

The faculties ot which he had given 
evidence lie cultivated to their highest 
point under the tuition of the rhetorician 
Mblo in Rhodes, and attained such success, 
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(Naples, Museum.) 

that his contemporaries regarded him as 
an orator second only to (Jiccro. Indeed, 
Cicero himself fully recognizes his genius, 
awarding especial praise to the elegance 
and pitrity of his Latin. Csesar, however, 
left but f’ew speeches in a finished state, 
and these hdve not come down to us. A 
number of writings give evidence of tho 
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many-sidedness of his genius and literary 
activity, but these are also lost. There 
were poems, which never attained much 
reputation, including, besides boyish effu- 
sions, some verses on his journey to Spain 
in B.c. 4(). A treatise on Latin accidence, 
dedicated to Cicero, and entitled De 
Analogidj was written during his march 
across the Alps to his army in Gaul. The 
Anticatrm(\s, composed in his Spanish camp 
before the battle of Munda in b.c. 45, was 
a reply to Cicero’s panegyric on Cato of 
Utica. A treatise on astronomy, De Astrls^ 
had probably some connection with the 
reform of the calendar introduced by him, 
as Pontlfex Maximus^ in b.c. 45. His 
two great works have, however, suxwived. 
These are his Commentdrii de Bello 
Galileo^ 58-52 b.c., in seven books, and his 
Commentarli dc Bello Clvili^ 49-48 b.c., 
in three books. The former was written 
down rapidly, at the end of 52 and begin- 
ning of 51, in his winter quarters before 
Bibracte. The latter was probably com- 
posed in Spain after the conquest of the 
Pompeians in 45. 

The history of the Gallic War was com- 
pleted after Caesar’s death by Aldus Hirtins. 
This writer added an eighth book, which 
included the last rising of the Gauls in 51, 
and the events of the year 50 which pre- 
ceded the Civil War. The book, as we now 
have it, is unfinished. There are tlireo 
other anonymous books which continue the 
history of the Civil Wpt. The Bellum 
Alcxandrlnum (War in /.ioxandria) is per- 
haps from the hand of Hirtius. The Bellum 
AfvXeum (War in Africa) is written in 
a pomjinus and affected stylo [and has 
recently been assigned, but without suffi- 
cient reason, to Asinius Poliio]. The Bellum 
Ilispdnmn (Spanish War), is to be attri- 
buted to two different authors. Its style is 
rough, and shows that the writer was not 
an educated man. 

Caesius Bassus. A Latin poet, a friend 
of Persius the satirist, whose book he 
edited. He is said to have perished during 
the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D. He 
had a high reputation in his day as a 
lyric poet, and is said to have composed a 
didactic poem on metre. There is a con- 
siderable fragment in prose on the same 
subject which bears the name of Ctesius 
Bassus, but this is perhaps from a prose 
version of the poetical treatise. 

C&lMs (Gr. Kala'is) and 7*'^te8. The B6rS- 
adse, or sons of Boreas and Orlthyia. They 
were both winged heroes, and took part in 


the Argonantic expedition. Coming in the 
course of the enterprise to Salmydessus, 
they set free Phineus, the husband of their 
sister Cleopatra, from the Harpies, chasing 
them through the air on their wings {see 
Phineus). According to one story, they 
perished on this occasion; according to 
another, they were slain afterwards by 
Heracles on the island of Tends, on their 
return from the funeral games of Pdllas 
(sec AcASTUSj. This was in retribution for 
the counsel which they had given to the 
Argonauts on the coast of Mysia, to leave 
Heracles behind. Their graves and monu- 
ments were shown in Tenos. One of the 
pillars was said to move when the north 
wind blew. 

C&l&mis (Kdlfhnis). A Greek artist, who 
flourished at Athens about 470 B.C. Ho 
worked in marble and metal, as well as 
gold and ivoiy, and was master of sculp- 
ture in all its branches, from the chisel- 
ling of small silver vessels to the execu- 
tion of colossal statues in bronze. His 
Apollo, at Apollonia in Pontus, was 120 
feet high. This statue was carried away 
to Rome by Lucullus, and set up on the 
Capitol. We hear of statues of the gods 
and heroic women from his hand, as well 
as of men on horseback and four-horsed 
chariots. His horses are said to have been 
unsurpassed. His female flgures, if we 
may believe the ancient critics, were char- 
acterized by anti(pie harshness and severity, 
but were relieved by a touch of grace and 
delicacy. 

C&l&mus. Bee Writing Materials. 

Calantica. Bee Clothing. 

C&lS-thuB (Gr. KcdidMs). Bee Vessels. 

Calcfius. A shoe, part of the regular 
Roman dress, and usually worn in public. 
Each order, and every gens, had its par- 
ticular kind of calceus. The patricians 
wore a midletis or calceus patrlclus. This 
was a shoe of red leather with a high sole, 
like that of the cothurnus. The leather 
pas.sed round the back of the heel, where it 
was furnished with small hooks, to which 
the straps were fastened. It was originally 
a part of the royal dress, and was after- 
wards worn by generals on the occasion of 
a triumph. In later times, with the rest of 
the triumphal costume, it became a part of 
the dress of the consuls. In the second 
rank came the calceus senCltdrius, or shoe 
worn by senators. This was black, and 
tied round the leg by four straps. In the 
case of patricians it was ornamented by a 
crescent-shaped clasp. The calceus of the 
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and of ordinary citizens, was also 
black. The latter was called it rose 

as high as the ankle, and was fastened with 
a simple tie. 

Calch&s {KalcMs), Son of Thestor of 
Mycenfe. Calchas was the celebrated seer 
who accompanied the Greeks on their expe- 
dition against Troy. Homer calls him the 
best of soothsayers, who knew the i)ast, the 
present, and the future. Before the fleet 
started from Aulis, Calchas predicted that 
the Trojan war would last ten years. His 
own death (so ran the prophecy) was to 
occur whenever he met a wiser seer than 
himself. After the Trojan war ho came to 
Uio island of Claros, where, in the sacred 
precincts of Apollo, he fell in with the 
soothsayer Mopsus, who beat him in a 
match of guessing riddles. [»s'cc Mopsus (2)]. 
(Calchas died of grief, or, according to an- 
other story, took away his own life. A 
temple was erected to him in Apulia, where 
the votaries lay down to sleej) on sheej^skins, 
and received oracles in their sleep. 

Caldarium. See Baths. 

Caiendae {Kalcn(J(v). See Calendar. 

Calendar. (1) Greek. The Greek year 
consisted of twelve months, some “ full ” — 
f.c. of dU days each — the others “hollow” 
or incom])lete, of 29 days each. This made 
up a lunar year of 854 days, 1 1 days short 
of the solar year. To maintain some con-c- 
spondence between the lunar and solar 
years, and to provide at least for the festivals 
of the seasons always occurring at the right 
time of year, the Athenians early resorted 
to the method of intercalation. A si)ace 
of time was taken which included as many 
days as would exactly make Tip eight solar 
years, and could easily bo distributed 
among the same number of lunar years. 
This space of time was called a “great 
year.” Then in every 3rd, 6th, and Sth 
year a month of 29 or 30 days was in- 
serted, so that the years in question con- 
sisted each of 383 or 384 days. This system 
was introduced at Athens by Solon. The 
period of eight years was sometimes called 
enndetdrifi, or a period of nine years, because 
it began again with every 9t]i year; some 
times oktdHCrU, or space of eight years. 
For this the astronomers, of whom Moton in 
the Periclean age may bo taken as a represen- 
tative, substituted a more accurate system, 
which was afterwards adopted in Athens 
and other cities as a correction of the old 
calendar. This was the enni^akaidSkilHMH 
of 19 years. The alternate “full” and 
“ hollow ” months were divided into three de- 
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cades, consisting of 10 or 9 days each as the 
case might bo. The days of the last decade 
were counted from more to less to corre- 
spond with the wailing of the moon. Thu's 
the 21st of the month was called the lUth 
of the waning moon, the 22nd the 9th, the 
23nl the 8th, and so on. The reckoning of 
the year, with the order and names of the 
months, differed more or less in different 
states, the only common jKunt lieing the 
names of the months, which wore almost 
without cxce]>tion taken from the chief 
festivals celebrated in them. The Athenians 
and the other lonians began their year with 
the lirst now moon after the summer solstice, 
the Dorians with tlio autumnal equinox, the 
Bmotians and other d'lolians with the winter 
solstice. The Attic months are as follows; 
1. i/c/vd-fomha/on (July- August; ; 2. Mefd- 
geifnion (Augnst-September) ; 3. JJdt’iivo-' 
hdfm fSe]>teniber-Octo'ljer) ; 4. PydnejUilon 
I (OctolK^.r- November) ; 5, MaiDiakterion 

(November - D(*.cember) ; 6, ]*66eid(^6n 

(December -Jauuary) ; 7. GdniHiOn (Janu- 
ai'y-Febi'iiary) ; 8. ylnt??csf^r2dri(FebT'uary- 
March) ; 9. Eld phebOllOn (March-A])ril) ; 
B). Mdnychld)} (April-May) ; 11. Tharge- 
lion (May-June) ; 12. SkeirbpliorlOn (June- 
Jnly). The intercalary month was a second 
Po.seidroii inserted in the middle of the 
year. The official syst(mi of numhoring the 
years dilfered also very muclj in the various 
states. The years received their names 
from the magistrates, sometimes secular, 
sometimes spiritual. {See Eponymds.\ 
Historical chronology was first computed 
according to Olymjuads, beginning n.c. 77(), 
by the historian TimaGus in the 3rd cen- 
tury B.o. 

(2) The Roman year wan snpjiosed to 
have consisted, under Komfdus, of 10 
months, four full ones of 31 days (March, 
May, July and October), and six “ hollow ” 
of 30 days (April, Juno, AugiTst, September, 
November, December). But, as a space of 
304 days makes up neither a solar nor a 
lunar year, it is difficult to understand the 
so-called “ year of Ilomulus.” King Numa 
was usually sujiposed to have introduced 
the year of 12 months by adding January 
and February at the end ; for the Roman 
year, it must be remembered, began origin- 
ally with March. On this system every 
month except February had an odd number 
of days : March 31, April 29, May 31, June 
29, Quintllis 31, Sextilis 29, September 29, 
October 31, November 29, December 29, 
January 29, February 28. Numa is also 
credited with the attempt to square tliia 
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lunar year of 355 days with the solar year 
of 365 ; but how he did it is not certainly 
known. The Decemviri in 450 B.C. pro- 
bably introduced the system of adjustment 
afterwards in use. According to this a 
cycle of four years was taken, in the second 
year of which an intercalary month {menus 
mcrccdomus) of 23 days w^as inserted be- 
tween the 24th and 25th of February, and 
in the fourth year a month of 22 days be- 
tween the 23rd and 24th February. Thus 
the j)eriod of 4 years amounted to 1465 days. 
But this gave the year an average of 3()6] 
days, or one day too manj", so that a special 
rectification was necessary from time to 
time. This was probably carried out by 
the omission of an intercalary month. It 
was the business of the PonHfieds to keep 
the calendar in order by regular intercala- 
tion ; but, partly from c'arelessness, parti}' 
from political motives, they made insertions 
and omissions so incorrectly as to bring the 
calendar into complete disorder, and destroy 
the correspondence between the months and 
the seasons. The mischief was finally 
remedied by Ca?sar, with the assistance of 
the mathematician Sosigenes. To bring 
the calendar into correspondence with the 
seasons, the year 46 b.c. was lengthened so 
as to consist of 15 months, or 415 days, and 
the calendar known as the Julian was in- 
troduced on the 1st January, 45 b.c. This 
calendar is founded simply on the solar 
year, which is well known to be a discovery 
of the Egyptians. Caesar fixed this year to 
B65J: days, which is correct within a few 
minutes. After this the ordinary year con- 
sisted of 365 days, divided into 12 months, 
with the names still in use. Every fourth 
year had 366 days, a day being inserted at 
the end of February. The Julian calendar 
maintained its ground till 1582, when Pope 
Gregory XIII corrected the trifling error 
which still attached to it. . The old names of 
the months were retained with two excep- 
tions, that of Quintilis, which, in honour of 
Caesar, was called lulius, and that of Sex- 
tilis, which in 8 B.c. was called Augustus 
in honour of the emperor. The old divisions 
of the lunar month were also retained for 
convenience of dating. These were (a) the 
Kdlcnda\ marking the first appearance of 
the new moon ; (6) the Nonce, marking the 
first quarter ; (c) the Mils, marking the 
full moon. KnUnden means properly the 
day of summoning, from caJdre, to summon. 
The Fontifex was bound to observe the first 
phase, and to make his announcement to 
the Rex SacrOrum, who then summoned 


the pe<^l0 to the Capitol, in front of the 
Curia Caldbi'a, so called from calare. Here 
he offered sacrifice, and announced that the 
first quarter would begiu on the 5th or 7th 
day (inclusive) as the case might be. This 
day was called Nonce, as (according to 
Roman calculation) the 3th day before the 
full moon, and fell in March, May, July 
and October on the 7th, in the other months 
on the 5th. The appearance of the full 
moon was called Miis (probably connected 
with the Etruscan word idiidre, to divide), 
because it divided the month in the iniddle. 
The days of the month were counted back- 
wards, in the first half of the month from 
the Nones and Ides, in the last half from*' 
the Kalends of the following month. Tlio 
Romans also had a week called internundt- 
num, or the interval between two niindtnee. 
It consisted of eight days, and, like our 
weeks, could be divided between two months 
or two years. (For further details see 
Fasti.) 

After the establishmont of the Republic 
the Romans named their years after the 
consuls, a custom which was maintained 
down to the reign of Justinian (541 a.d.). 
After the time of Augustus it became the 
practice in literature to date events from 
the foundation of Rome, which took plncte 
according to Varro in 753, according to 
Cato in 751 b.c. 

The Day, The Greeks reckoned the civil 
day from sunset to sunset, the Romans (like 
ourselves) from midnight to midnight. The 
natural day was reckoned by both as lasting 
from sunrise to sunset. The divisions of 
the day were for a long time made on no 
common principle. It was for military pur- 
poses that the Romans first hit on such a 
principle, dividing the night during service 
into four equal watches (viyiliat). Corre- 
sponding to this we find another division 
(probably calculated immediately for the 
courts of justice) into inclne (sunrise to 9 or 
10), forenoon (ad nUrldlem), afternoon (de 
meridie) until 3 or 4, and evening 
{suprSma) from thence till sunset. After 
the introduction of sun-dials and water- 
clocks the day and night were divided each 
into 12 hours ; but the division was founded 
on the varying length of the day, so that 
each hour of the day was longer, and con- 
versely each hour of the night shorter, in 
summer than in winter. 

C&llga. A boot with large nails in the 
sole, worn in ancient Italy by huntsmen, 
waggoners, and peasants, and, during the 
imperial period, by common soldiers. 
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Cd,liz. See Vessels. 

Callicrates Kallikrdtcs), A Greek 
architect who, together with Ictinus, built 
the Parthenon {q-v.). 

Callimachus (Gr. KdlVtindc.hoa), (1) A 
Greek artist, who flourished in the second 
half of the 5th century li.c. He was the in- 
ventor of the Corinthian order of pillar, and 
the art of boring marble is also attributed 
to him, though perhaps he did no more tlian 
bring it to perfection. The ancient critics 
represent him as unwearied in polishing 
and perfecting his work; indeed, they 
allege that his })roductions lost something 
through their excessive reflneinent and 
purity. One of his celebrated works was 
the golden chandelier in the Erechtheum 
at Athens. 

(2) A Greek scholar and poet, the chief 
representative of the Alexandrian school. 
Ho was the son of Battus, and thus sprung 
from the noble family of the Battfadje. Ho 
at first gave his lectures in a suburb of 
Alexandria ; but was afterwards summoned 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus to the Museum 
there, and in about 2{)U B.c. \vas made 
president of the library. He held this office 
till his death, which took place about 240 
u.C. He did a great service to literature 
by sifting and cataloguing the numerous 
books collected at Alexandria. The results 
of his labours were publislied in his groat 
work called PtndkCs^ or “ Tablets.” This 
contained 120 books, and was a catalogue, 
arranged in chronological order, of the 
works contained in the library, with obser- 
vations on their genuineness, an indication 
of the first and last word in each book, and 
a note of its bulk. This work laid the 
foundation of a critical study of Greek 
literature. 800 works, partly in prose, 
partly in verse, were attributed altogether 
to Callimachus ; but it is to be observed 
that he avoided, on principle, the compo- 
sition of long poems, so as to be able to 
give more thought to the artistic elabora- 
tion of details. The es.sence of Callimachus’ 
verse is art and learning, not poetic genius 
in the real sense. Indeed, some of his 
compositions had a directly learned object; 
the Aitta^ or “ Causes,” for instance. This 
was a collection of elegiac poems in four 
books, treating, with great erudition, of the 
foundation of cities, the origin of religious 
ceremonies, and the like. 

Through his writings, as well as through 
his oral instruction, Callimachus exercised 
an immense influence, not only on the course 
of learning, but on the poetical tendencies 


I of the Alexandrian school. Among his 
I pupils were the most celebrated savant ti 
of the time, Eratosthenes, Ariatoph&nes of 
Byzantium, Apollonius of Rhodes, and 
others. Of liis writings only a very few 
have survived in a complete state : these are, 
six hymns, five of which are in epic and one 
in elegiac form, and sixty-four epigrams. 
The hymns, both in their language and their 
matter, attest the learned taste of their 
author. His elegy, entitled the Coma 
Bvri^nlrrs^ or “ Lock of Berenice,” is imi- 
tated by Catullus in one of his remaining 
pieces. Ovid, in the twentieth of his 
Ilvroldvs, as well as in his IhiSj took poems 
of Callimachus for his models. Indeed, the 
Romans generally set a very high value on 
his elegies, and liked to imitate them. Of 
his other works in pro.so and poetry — among 
the latter may be mentioned a very poj)ulnr 
epic called IJt^edtr — only fragments have 
survived, 

Callinua (Gr. KaUlnds)^ the creator of the 
Greek political elegy, was a native of 
Ephesus, and flourished, probably, about 
7(XJ B.C., at the time when the kings of 
Lydia were harassing the Greek colonies 
of Asia Minor by constant wars. One elegy 
from his hand has survived, in which, in a 
simple and manly tone, he endeavours to 
kindle the degenerate youth of his father- 
land to courage and ])atriotiKm. 

Callldpe (Gr. KnUldpC). See Musks. 

Callirrhde (Gr. Kallivrhda), See Acarnan 
and Alcm^con. 

CallisthSnes (Gr. KalUsthhiHs), A Greek 
hi.slorian, born at Olynthus about AGO n.C. 
He was a relation of Aristotle, from whom 
he received instruction at the same time 
ns Alexander the Great. He accompanied 
Alexander on his Asiatic campaign, and 
offended him by refusing to pay him servile 
homage after the Persian fashion, and by 
other daring exhibitions of independence. 
The cons(‘quence was that the king threw 
his friend into prison on the pretext that 
he was concerned in a conspiracy against 
his life. Callisthenes died in captivity in 
328 B.C., in consequence, probably, of mal- 
treatment. Of his historical writings, par- 
ticularly those dealing with the exploits of 
Alexander, only fragments remain ; but he 
was always ranked among the most famous 
historians. Indeed, his reputation as tlie 
companion of Alexander and the historian 
of his achievements maintained itself so 
well, that he was made responsible in 
literature for the romantic narrative of 
Alexander’s life which grew up in the fol- 
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lowing centuries. This was translated into 
Latin towards the end of the 8rd century 
A.D. by Julius Valerius, and became the 
main authority for the medifeval adaptations 
of the myth of Alexander. 

Callisto (Gr. Kallidoy A nymph, the 
daughter of the Arciadian LycaOn, and a 
companion of Artemis. She became, by 
Zeus, the mother of Arc3.s, the ancestor of 
the Arcadians. She was turned into a bear, 
according to one account by the jealous 
Hera, according to another by Zeus, who 
was anxious to protect her from Hera’s 
wrath. In this shape she was slain by 
Artemis, and set among the constellations 
by Zeus under the title of the She-Bear. 
There was another story, according to which 
Callisto’s son was intending to slay his 
transformed mother while hunting; upon 
which Zeus set him in the sky under the 
name of Arcturus {Arktouroa)^ the Watcher 
of the Boar, and his mother under the name 
of Arctus {Arktos\ the She-Bear. As the 
stars bearing these names never set, Homer 
describes them as the only ones which have 
no share in the bath of the ocean. Later 
poets, accordingly, invented the further 
story that Tethys, wishing to gratify Hera, 
refused to receive her former rival into her 
waters. 

Callistratus (Gr. Kallistrdtos). A Greek 
rhetorician, who probably flourished in the 
3rd century a.d. He was the author of de- 
scriptions of fourteen statues of celebrated 
artists, Sc6pas, for instance, Praxiteles, and 
Lysippus, written after the manner of Phi- 
lostrS-tus. His style is dry and afiected, 
and he gives the reader no real insight into 
the qualities of the masterj)iecos which ho 
attempts to describe. 

Callynterla (Gr. Kallyntcria) and Ply7i~ 
tHr'ta (“ Feasts of Adorning and Cleansing ”), 
w'ere the names given to the two chief days 
of a service of atonement held at Athens 
from the 19th to the 25th of Thargellon 
(or May-June). The Erecththeum, or sanc- 
tuary of Athene of the stronghold, was 
cleansed, the ancient wooden image of the 
goddess was unclothed, the garments washed 
and the image itself purified. These duties 
were performed, with mysterious rites, by 
the family of the Praxiegidse, with the aid 
of certain women called Plyntrld^s. The 
Plynteria, or day on which the image was 
washed, was an unlucky day, on which no 
public business was transacted. The cere- 
monies would seem originally to have been 
intended to commemorate the season of the 
year and the ripening of the corn and fruit, 


for which the votaries of the powerful god- 
dess desired to secure her favour. 

Calpis (Gr. Kalpis). See Vessels. 

Calpurnlus. (1) Calpurnius PlsO FrUgl. 
See Annalists. 

(2) Titus Calpurnius StcMlus, a Roman 
poet, who flourished in the middle of 
the 1st century a.d. At the beginning 
of Nero’s reign he wrote seven Ecldyu'^ 
or bucolic poems, which are somewhat 
servile imitations of Theocrltirs and Vergil, 
The language is declamatory, but the 
laws of metre are strictly observed. The 
poet was poor, and wished his writings to 
be brought under the notice of the young 
emperor, through the instrumentality of a 
personage high in favour at court. This 
individual appears under the name of Meli- 
boBUS, and has sometimes been supposed to 
have been the philosopher Seneca, some- 
times the Piso who was executed in 65 a.d. 
as the leader of a conspiracy against Nero. 
Calpurnius lavishes the most fulsome praises 
upon the emperor. Four of the Eel6g(v, 
which were formerly attributed to Calpur- 
nius, are now known to have been written 
by Nernesianus, who not only imitates Cal- 
purnius, but plagiarizes from him. 

(3) Cdlpuniius Flacous^ a Latin rhetori- 
cian of uncertain date, under whoso name 
fifty-one school-boy harangues, or rather ex- 
tracts from them, have come down to us. 

C&lumnia (in old Latin Killumuya), The 
Latin word for slander. It was technically 
applied to false accusations. The falsely 
accused person, if acquitted, had the right 
of accusing the prosecutor in his turn on 
the charge of calumnia befoi'e the same 
jury. In civil cases the penalty was a pecu- 
niary fine; in criminal cases the mlum- 
nidtor lost his right to appear again as a 
prosecutor, and in early times was branded 
on the forehead with a K. 

Calydonian (Gr. Kalydonian) Hunt. See 
Meleager (1) and (Eneus. 

Calypso (Gr. KahypsO). A nymph, the 
daughter of Atlas, who dwelt on the island of 
Og5’gia, where she gave a friendly welcome 
to Odysseus, whom she kept with her for 
seven years. {Sec Odysseus.) 

Cftm§naB (Latin). The name of certain 
fountain nymphs, who presided over child- 
birth. They had also the gift of prophecy, 
and were identified by the Latin poets with 
the Greek Muses. {See Muses.) 

Cameos, and The Gonzaga Cameo, See 
Gems. 

C&milli and CamUlss. The Latin name 
for the boys and girls who attended on the 
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CAMlI.LITrt, WITH 
ACEUUA AND UIUINIUM. 
(Hartoli, j'himir 14.) 


priests and priestesses during the perform- 
ance of their religious functions. It was 
neces.sary that they 
should be born of 
free parents, and 
liave both j in rents 
living. These 
attendants wore 
especially attached 
to t h 0 i'V e n 
Didlia, and his wife 
the Flaiiiinica, and 
also to the CiiriOnvs. 

Tlio priests gene- 
rally brought up 
their own children, 
by preference, for 
this service, to teach 
them their duties, 
and secure them a 
succession to tho 
]iricstly olfice. 

Campus Marttus Tiold of Mars ’')• A 
plain lying to tlio north of Rome, outside 
x\iQF6mc)'inm^ between tho Tiber, thoQui- 
rinal and tho Capitoline Hills. {See Pome- 
RiUM.) During the regal period it was part 
of tho property of the Crown, and, after tho 
expulsion of the kings, was dedicated to 
Mars. Tho northern part, on the banks of 
the Tiber, served 
as an exercise- 
ground for tho 
Roman youth for 
athletics, riding, or 
military drill. The 
smaller part, next 
to the city, was 
used for the meet- 
ings of theCo;n/7/rt 
Centuriata, and for 
holding tho hia- 
trum. In the midst 
of it stood an altar 
to Mars, which 
formed the centre 
of the ceremony of 
the luatrnm^ and 
of some other fe.s- 
tivals held on tho 
spot in honour of 
that deity. (Sec 
Lustrum.) Until 
the end of the re- 
publican age there 
was only one build- 
ing on this part of 
the Campus^ the Ft7fa Publlca. This was 
the residence a.«isign6d to foreign ambassa- 

D. C. A. 



APOLLO APTEU CANACHU8. 
(Bronze statuette in British 
Museum.) 


dors and Roman generals on their return 
from war, to whom the senate granted 
audiences in tho neighbouring temple of 
Rcllona. But in u.u. 55 J^om]>eius erocte<l in 
tho (\ampus the tirst stono theatre built iu 
Rome, with a gnnit colonnade adjoining it. 
Hero too Julius Cmsar commenced his marble 
Sir/)ta, or inclosnros for the Coniitia Cen- 
titr/afc, with a gn'at colonnade surrounding 
the {S<'c (^»MiTiA.) Tliese wore coin- 

])loted by Agrii>pa in ‘27 u.C. In B.O. 28, 
Oc-tavianuH Catsar added the MausolPuni^ 
or hereditary burial-jilaco of the Cassars, 
and Agripjm tho Pautlieoii and tho first 
Thernuv or Baths. Under the succeeding 
emperors a nnmb('r of buildings rose hero ; 
for instance, Domit inn’s Race-courso (Std- 
didni) and OdCinn. Tho rest of tho ( UunpuH 
was left free for gymnastic and military exer- 
cises, the grounds being maguilicently deco- 
ra tod with statues and coloimad(;s. The altar 
survived until the last days of ancient Rome. 

Ciln&chus ((tr. KdndcJws). A (ireok sculp- 
tor born in STcyon about 480 inc. Ho worked 
in bronze, in the combination of gold and 
ivory, and also in wood. His master- 
piece was tho colossal bronze statue c>f 
Apollo at Miletus, of which some idea may 
bo still derived from ancient coins of that 
city. It seems to have boon extremely 
anticpie in its character (sec (Uit). 

Candelabrum. A lam[) furnished with a 
point, on which a taper (candela) was fi.ved. 
(See Lighting.) As the use of lamps 
became more common, the word ca'nd.ela- 
hnim w'as transferred to tho wooden or 
metal support, usually made up of a base, 
a tall thin shaft, and a disc (di»e.nb)^ on 
which the lamj) was sot up to illuminate 
a largo room. There were other forms of 
candelabra^ notably tho lampdddrlum or 
“lamp-bearer” (ace cut, ]). 114). This had 
no disc, but a number of arms, as many as 
the lamps it was intended to carry. Other 
candelabra had an apparatus for raising 
and lowering the lamj)s. The shaft was 
hollow, and contained a movable rod, sup- 
porting tho disc or the arms, which could 
be fixed at any re<|uired height by bolts 
pa.ssed through it. IJke lamps, candejaimi 
were made in the greatest possible variety 
of forms, and ornamented in a number of 
different ways, especially by figures in 
relief. Besides the portable candelabra in- 
tended for common use, and set on a table 
or on the ground, there were large and 
heavy ones, shaped like pillars, and set up 
on fixed pedestals as ornaments for temples 
and palaces (see cut, p. 114). 
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CANDIDATUS- 


.CAPITOLINUS. 



Candldatus. The Latin term for a com- 
petitor for a public office. He was so called 
from the peculiar dress in which he usually 
showed himself to the people in the Forum. 
This was the toga Candida^ a now toga 
whitened witli ohrdk. No one couhi appear 
as a candidatuH unless his name liad been 
pi von in to, and accepted b}^, the authorities 
presiding over the election. 

Can66n (Gr. ). /SVr Vh:ssels. 

C&nephdri (Gr. A7>noy>//or/>/),“ basket-bear- 
ers.’’ ThetiiiroT c.'rinin maidens belong- 
ing to the first families at Athens, whose 
duty it was to cjirry baskets containing 
consecrated furniture, on their lieads, at 
the solemn processions, particulaily at the 
Panatheiuea. The graceful attitude made 


not simply recited, but sung or performed in 
melodrama with musical accompaniments. 

Cip&neus (Gr. Kupdnem). One of the 
Seven against Thebes who was struck by 
lightning during the assault upon the city. 
He was climbing 
the wall, and was 
boa.sting that not 
even the lightning 
of Zens would 
scare him away. 

During the burn- 
ing of his body 
on the funeral 
pyre, his wife 
Evadne threw 
herself into the 
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LAMPADAniA OF lJUONZE. (See p. 118.) 
(Naples MuBeum.) 

(1) from Uartfinlo’s Rncrolla, tav. 63, 

(2) and (M) Jlorhonico, Vlll xxxi, and II ziii. 


'^'CANDELABHUM OF MAKHl.K. 

(Naples Museum.) 

Prom Garpciulo’s Raccolta, tav. 4t). 


the figure of a eanep/iords a favourite one 
with sculptors. Such figures were often 
employed by architects as supports for the 
entablatures of temples. The Erechtheum 
on the Acropolis at Athens is an example. 
(Sec Caryatides.) 

Canth^rus. See Vessels. 

Canticum. A technical term of the 
Roman stage. In the narrower sense, it 
denoted a melody or air composed in chang- 
ing rhythms, the text to which w'as sung 
behind the stage to the accompaniment of 
a flute, while the actor expressed the mean- 
ing by pantomime. In Cicero’s time, how- 
ever, the oanG’ca were sometimes performed 
by the actors. In a wider sense, the word 
might mean any part in a play which was 


flames. His son was Sthgnelus, the chario- 
teer of Diomedes. 

C§.pelium (Gr. KdpP.lei6n). See Inns. 

C^pella. See Martianus Capella. 

C&per (FWvius). A Latin scholar of some 
note, who flonrished in the 2iid century 
A.D., and whose writings were frequently 
I used and quoted by the later grammarians. 
I Only two small treatises bearing his name 
, have come down to us, the T)e Ortho- 
I grdpMd (^^ On Orthography ”) and I)e Ver- 
bis Duhils (“On Irregular Words”); but 
these are only meagre extracts from the 
original works. 

Cftpite censi. See Proletarii. 

C&pitolinus {Tvlivs). See Historijs Au- 

! GUST..E Sr.RipTolv'ES. 
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C&pitolium. The southern summit of the 
Capitolino Hill at Rome, separated from 
the or northern summit by a saddle, 
on which wore the asf/hun and the tcmjdo 
of Veiovis. The Capitol was ap])roachod 
by a road mountint^ in several zij^-zai^s irom 
the Forum. Oji tlie hipjliost point of the 
southern to)) was the lem])lo of Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus, begun by the Tarquins, 
but not liuisliod till tlie iirst year of the 
Republic (50b u.c.). The temple was quad- 
rangular and nearly square, with throe rows 
of columns in front, six in each row, and 
four (*;olumns on each side. They wore in 
the Doric, or rather the Tuscan, stylo. Tho 
interior was divided by parallel walls in- 
t« three cctlai or chambers. Tho central 
chamber was dodicated to Ju])itor, and con- 
tained a statue of the god in torra-cotta. 
Tho senate sometimes held its sittings hero, 
particularly at the opening of the year, and 
on occasions when war was declared. Tho 
right-hand chamber was sacred to Minerva, 
the left-hand to Juno. The entablature 
was entirely constructed of wood ; the 
pediment was of terra-cotta, as was tho quad- 
riga or four-hoi’sed chariot, with tho ligure 
of the god, above. After tho Third Runic 
War the entablature was gilded. In 83 
B.C. the whole lGm})le was burnt <]own to 
tho vaults in which the Sibylline books 
and other consecrated objects were pre- 
served. Sulla rebuilt tho structure strictly 
on the lines of the old one, though with 
much greater splendour in detail ; but the 
new temi3le was not cousocratod till (10 li.c. 
A statue of Jupiter in gold and ivory, on 
the model of the Olympian Zeus, by Apol- 
lonius, was substituted for the old image of 
terra-cotta. A hundred years later the 
building was again burnt down, in the civil 
war of Vitellius and Vespasian. Vespasian 
restored it, but tho now structure was again 
destroyed by lire in 80 a.d. In 82 Do- 
mitian erected a new temple, a Corinthian 
hexastyldsj which survived unhurt till the 
Sth century a.d. This was gradually de- 
stroyed, partly by tho invading barbarians 
who plundered it, and partly in the dis- 
sensions of the Middle Ages. The Palazzo 
Caffarelli now stands upon its foundation. 

Caprotina. A Roman epithet of Juno. 
A special feast, called theVeJn^^ Caprotincej 
was celebrated in her honour on the Nones 
of Quintilis, or 7th of July. In this 
celebration female slaves took a consider- 
able part. The festival was connected 
with another, called PoplifUgium^ or the 
Fligjht of the People,” held on the 5th of 


Jill)". Thus a historical basis was given to 
it, thnugli tho true origin of both festivals 
had boon probably forgott(ui. After their 
defeat by tho (dauls, the Romans won^ con- 
quered and put to flight by a sudden attack 
of their iieigli hours, tho TiUtins, wlio de- 
manded tho .surrender of a largo numl)or of 
girls and widows. Thereupon, at I la* ‘sug- 
gestion of a girl called Tiitula (or Philotis), 
the female slaves disguised thomselves as 
Roman ladies, wont into the enemy’s camp, 
and contrived to make tlio oiiomy drunk, 
whilo Tuthla, climbing a wild fig-iroo, gave 
the signal for the Romans to attack by }jold- 
ing up a torch. The PopUfugia wore colo- 
bratod by a mimic flight. On tho 7th July, 
the female slaves went in procession to the 
^ig-troe, whore they carrioci on all kinds of 
sports with the assembled multitude, Be- 
sides this, there was a sacrifice and a fc.stal 
meal at tbo tree, and on the next day a 
thanksgiving, celebrated by tho jHinfl/tcPs. 

C^pys (Gr. Kdpgi>). Sec Dakdanus and 
Anciiises. 

Carcheaium(Cf r. Karc/iPsldn). Sve V ehseds. 

Card6a. Tlie tutelary goddess of hiiigos, 
in other words, of family life, among tho 
Romans. 8he was su])posed to ward off 
all the noxious influences of evil spirits, 
especially of the Strlgtv^ who wore believed 
to suck the blood of children by night. It 
is doubtful whetlior sho is to bo identified 
with the goddess Cariia, who is said to have 
taken the larger organs of the body — heart, 
lungs and liver — under her especial j)ro- 
toction. Carna had a shrine on tho (ladian 
Hill, in Rome, and a festival on tho Ist of 
June, at which they ate beans and bacon, 
and made offerings of them to the godtloss. 

Caristia. See Manes. 

Carmen ta or Carmentis. An ancient 
Italian goddess of prophecy, who protected 
women in child-birth. In Rome she had 
a priest attached to her, the fldmen Car- 
7ncnt(lliSy and a shrine near the gate under 
the Capitol, named after her the porta Car- 
mentdlis. On this spot the Roman matrons 
celebrated in her honour the festival of the 
Carmcntalia^ the fldmen and pontlfex as- 
sisting. Two CamnentPn, called Porrima or 
Antevorfa^ and Postvoria, were worshipped 
as her sisters and attendants. These names 
were sometimes explained with reference 
to childbirth, sometimes as indicating the 
])ower of the goddess of fate to look into the 
past and future. In the legend of the 
foundation of Rome Carmenta appears as 
the prophetic mother, or wife, of the Arca- 
dian stranger Evander. 
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Carna. See Garde a. 

Carnea (Gr. Karneia). A festival cele- 
brated in honour of Apollo Cariieus (‘‘the 
protector of flocks ”) as early as the time of 
the imtnif^ration of the Dorians. In keeping 
up the celebration, the Dorians characteristic- 
ally gave it a warlike colour, by transform- 
ing their original pastoral deity into the 
god of their fighting army. The Carnea 
lasted nine days, from the 7th to the 15ih 
of the month Carneus (August-September). 
The proceedings symbolized the life of 
soldiers in cam]). In every three phrr?- 
true or 6bai nine places wore set apart, on 
which tents or booths were put up. In 
these tents nine men had their meals in 
common. All ordinary proceedings were 
carried on at the word of command, ghen 
out by a herald. One 
I)art of the festival 
recalled its originally 
rural character. This 
was a race, in which 
one of the runners, 
supposed to symbo- 
lize the blessings of 
harvest, started in 
advance, uttering 
})rayers for the city. 

The others, called 
“ vintage - runners,” 
pursued him, and if 
they overtook him, the 
occurrence was taken 
as a good omen, if they 
failed, as a bad one. 

After the twenty -sixth 
Olympiad (676 n.c.) a 
musical contest was 
added, at which the 
most celebrated artists 
in all Greece were 
accustomed to com- 
pete. The first artist 
who sang at this con- 
test was Terpander. 

Carpentum. See Athens (British Museum). 
Chariots. 

Carpo. Sec Hor^e. 

Carroballista. See Artillery. 

Carruca. See Chariots. 

Caryatides (Gr. KaryatidSs), A technical 
term of Greek architecture. Caryatides 
were female statues clothed in long drapery, 
used instead of shafts, or columns, to snj»- 
port the entablature of a temple {see cut). 
The name properly means “maidens of 
Caryse {Karyaiy^ a Spartan town on the 
Arcadian frontier. Here it was the custom 


I for bands of girls to perlorm their oouiitcy 
dances at the yearly festivals of Art6mis 
Karyatis. In doing so they sometimes 
assumed the attitude which suggested the 
form ado])ted by the artists in the statues 
mentioned above. {See also Canephori.) 

Cassandra (Gr. Kassandra). In Homer 
Cassandra is the fairest of the daughters of 
Priam and HSciiba. Eor the jiromise of 
her love, Apollo conferred u])ou her the 
gift of prophecy ; she broke her word, and 
the god j)unished her by letting her retain 
the gift, but depriving her of the power of 
making her hearers believe her. Her utter- 
ances were therefore laughed to scorn as 
the ravings of a mad woman. It was in 
vain that, at the birth of Paris, she advised 
that he should bo put to death, and that, 

I when Helen came to Troy, she prophesied 
the destruction of the (dty. When the city 
was taken, she was dragged by Ajax the 
sou of Oileus from the altar of AthruiO, at 
which she had taken rol'uge ; but Agamem- 
non rescued her and took Jior as his slave 
to Myceiue. Here she was slain b^’' Cly- 
tfemiiostra when Agamemnon was murdered. 
She was worshipped with Apollo in several 
places under the name of Alexandra. 

Casslanns Bassus. See Geopdnici. 

Cassiddorus Senator {Magnus Avri^llns)- 
was born in Bruttium, about 480 a.d. Ho 
belonged to an old Roman family which had, 
particularly in the three preceding genera- 
tions, distinguished itself in the public 
service. His father stood in high favour 
with TheodSric, wlio liad an equal regard 
for his talented and highly educated son, 
Cassiodorus Senator. On account of his 
trustworthiness and ability as a statesman, 
the younger Cassiodorus wns appointed to 
the highest oflices by Theodoric and his 
successors. He was consul a.d. 514, and 
four times praifectiis. Eor a period of 
nearly forty years he enjoyed an active and 
successful career in the public administra- 
tion, notably as Tlieodoric’s private secre- 
tary. After the fall of Vitfges in 540,. 
Cassiodorus retired to the monastery of 
Vivarium (VTvarose), which he had founded 
on his estates in Bruttium, Here he passed 
the rest of his life in religious exercises 
and literary labour. He died about 575. 

Among the works which he composed 
during his career as a statesman, we have 
a universal history called Chrbnica^ from 
Adam down to the year when it was writ- 
ten. This consists mainly of a catalogue of 
' the Roman consuls, and is the longest of 
! all the lists which have come down to us. 
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Another work of his which has survived 
is the Varw {Epistido^) in twelve books. 
This is a collection of iui]>erial rescripts, 
and has considerable historical importance. 
These rescripts he made ont, partly in the 
name of Theodoric and liis successors, partly 
in his own name as pt'afectus. The book 
likewise contains a collection of formularies 
for decrees of nomination. His Gothic his- 
tory, in twelve books, is only juTserved in 
•extracts, and in the paraphrase of Jordanes. 

The cJiief aim of his monastic lih*. was a 
noble one. He hoped to make the monas- 
teries an asylum of Iviiowdcd^e, in which 
the literature of classical antiquity aud of 
tlie Christian ao;o might 
be collected . The num- 
ber of books was to be 
increased by copyists, 
and the clergy were to 
gam their necessary 
education by studying 
them. The libraries 
and schools of the mo- 
nasteries in succeeding 
centuries were ulti- 
mately formed upon the 
model which he set uj). 

Besides a numljer of 
theological writings, he 
composed, in about 544 
A.D., a sort of Encyclo- 
p9odia,in four books, for 
the instruction of his 
monks. This is the “ In- 
structions in Sacred and 
Profane Literature” 

{InstitutiOnes Divina- 
nim et Swcidarluvi 
Littcrdnuu). The first 
part is an introduction 
to the study of theology, 
the second a sketch of 
the seven liberal arts. 

Finally, in his ninety- 

third year, he compiled a treatise Dc Ortho- 

grdphia or on Ortho graph if. 

Cassidpea (Gr. Kasslupcia). See Andro- 
meda. 

Cassius. (1) Cassms Hcmlim. jS'cc Anna- 
lists. (2) Sec Dio Cassius. 

Castilla (Gr. Kastdlia). A nymph, the 
daughter of the river-god AchelOiis. Pur- 
sued by Apollo, she threw herself into a 
spring on Mount Parnassus, which took its 
name after her. The spring w’as conse- 
crated to Apollo and the Muses, and it w’as 
in its water that the pilgrims to the neigh- 
bouring shrine of Delplii purified themselves. 


The Roman poets indulged in the fiction 
that it conferred poetic inspiration. 

Castor(Gr. Arts^(57*) & Pollux. See Dioscuri. 

Castrft. A Roman camp, fortified with 
a rampart and ditch, outside of which a 
Roman army never spent a single night. 
It was marked out on a place selected by 
offic.ers detached for tlio purpose, generally 
on the spur of a hill. The same plan was 
always observed, and tlie divisions indicated 
by coloured flags aud lances, so that the 
divisions of the army, as they came in, 
could find their places at once. In the 
middle of the ‘2nd ceiiCury according to 
the account of Polybius [vi 27], tlio plan of 
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a camp for a consular army of two Jegions, 
with the proper contingent of Italian allies, 
and its auxiliary troop.s, was as follows {see 
Plan). The camp was square, its front 
being on the side furthest from the enemy. 
It had tw'o main roads through it. (1) 
The via priiieipHiis, KX) feet wide, which 
divided it into a front part amounting to 
about two- thirds of the whole, and a back 
part, turned toward the enemy. This road 
ended at two gates, the porta prineijialis 
dextra., and the jr>orfa principalis sinistra. 
(2) The via prmtOrla., •which cut the via 
jnincij.aUs at right angles, and divided 
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thfj whole length of the camp into two 
parts. This road was 50 feet in width, 
and ended in two gates, the ^loHa di^cu- 
mCina in front, and the porta prmtor^a on 
the side opoiiiiig towards the enemy. In the 
front part were encamped the two legions, 
with their allied contingents. They lay in 
three double rows of tents on each side of 
the via 2 V'fvtoria^ which made a right angle 
with the via principalis. Its whole length 
was divided by roads 50 feet in width, 
while across it, from one lateral rampart 
to the other, ran the via qnintdna. The 
front side of the rows of tents was turned 
towards the intervening roads. Starting 
from the via pra^toria^ the first two lines 
of tents on each aid(i contained the cavalry 
and infantry of one legion each, while the 
third row, lying nearest to the rampart, 
contained the cavahy and infantry of the 
allied contingents. In the hinder })art of 
the camj), directly upon the via princip(dis^ 
and on both sides of the via prwtoria^ 
were the tents of the twelve military 
tribunes, opposite the four ranks of the 
legions. On both sides were the tents of 
the pn'ccfecti of the allied contingents, 
placed in the same way opposite those of 
the troops under their command. Then 
followed the headquarters, or pcwtOrium^ 
a space 200 feet square, intersected by tlie 
via 2 ir<vtovia. In this was tlio general’s 
tent {tahevn(l(\uUnn) ; in front was the altar 
on wliicli the general sacrificed, on the loft 
the aiigurilld for taking the auspices, and 
on the right the trlhuncll. This was a bank 
of earth covered with turf, on which the 
general took his stand when addressing 
the troops, or administering justice. Right 
of the pradorium was the qiiwMorlum, con- 
taining the quarters of the paymasters, and 
the train of artillery. On the left was the 
forum., a meeting place for the soldiers. Be- 
tween these spaces and the lateral ramparts 
wore the tents of the select troops who com- 
posed the body-guard of the general. Those 
of the cavalry had their front turned in- 
wards, while those of the infantry were 
tumod towards the wall. The tents of the 
picked allied troops occupied the hinder part 
of the camp, which was bounded by a cross 
road 100 feet in breadth. The tents of the 
cavalry looked inwards, those of the in- 
fantry towards the rampart. The auxiliary 
troops were posted at the two angles of this 
space. The rampart was divided from the 
tents by an open space 200 feet in width. 
This was specially intended to facilitate the 
march of the troops attheirentranceandexit. 


The construction of the fortifications 
always began before the general’s tent was 
pitched. The legionaries constructed the 
rampart and ditch in front and rear, while 
the allies did the same on either side. The 
stakes required for the formation of an 
abattis on the outer side of the wall were 
earned by the soldiers themselves on the 
march The whole work was carried on 
under arms. The watches {exculitm and 
vi(jUt(v) wore kept witli great strictness 
both by day and night. The vigilioi, or 
night-watches, were relieved four times, 
the trumpet sounding on each occasion. 
The posts of each night-watch were in- 
spected by four Roman rquttrs. The pass- 
word for the night was given by the general. 
Each gate was guarded by outposts of infan- 
try and cavalry, the light-armed troojis {vPit- 
iPs) being also distributed as sentries along 
the ramparts. When the camp was to brea k 
up, three signals were given ; at the first, 
the tents wore taken down and packed up ; 
at the second, they were put upon beasts 
of burden and in wagons, and at the third 
the army began its march. 

After the time of Polybius the Roman 
military system underwent many changes, 
which involved alterations in the arrange- 
ments of the camp, but we have no trust- 
worthy information on this subject in detail 
until the beginning of the ‘2nd century 
A.D. The treatise of one Hyglnus on castra- 
metation gives the following statements as 
to the practice of his time. The ordinary 
form of a camp was that of a rectangle, 
the length of which was about a third part 
greater than the breadth. In former times 
the legions wore posted inside the camp; 
but now, being regarded as the most trust- 
worthy troops, they were encamped along 
the whole line of ramparts, the width of 
which was now limited to 60 feet. They 
were separated from the interior of the 
camp by a road 30 feet wide {via sagulftris), 
running parallel to the line of ramparts. 
The interior was now divided, not into two, 
but into three main sections. The midmost 
of these lay between the via principedis, 
which was 60, and the via qumtana, which 
was 40 feet wide. It was occupied by the 
prmtorium and the troops of the guard, 
and was called the wing of the prcctorium 
{IdtSrd prcetorii). The auxiliary troops were’ 
stationed in what was now the front part, 
or preetentUra, between the via principalis 
and the porta pratoria, and the rear, or 
T^tentUraf between the via quintana and 
the porta decumana. The via prcctoria^ 
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which was also 60 feet wide, led only from 
the and the foriu)i in front of 

it to porta proitoria^ as at this time the 
quifstorium was situated between th6j^>or^a 
di'cumana and the pra-torium. The general 
superintendence of the arrangements was, 
during the imperial period, in the hands of 
the prafcctuH msfrCmim. (See Prjkfectus.) 

CS<tal6pt6n [not Catnlvcia^ but=Gr. Kata- 
U'pton^^‘‘ on a small scale”]. The title of a 
collection of short poems attributed in anti- 
quity to Vergil. (AVc Vergil.) 

C§,t&,pnlta. See ARTiin.ERy. 

CtithSdra (Gr. Kaihedra). See Chairs. 

C3,t6 {3farcnii Poreius). The earliest im- 
•portant representative of Latin })rose, and 
an ardent champion of Pornan national feel- 
ing in life as in literature. Ho wa.s born 
234 n.C., at Tusculum, and passed his youth 
in a laborious life in the country. At the 
ago of seventeen ho entered the army, and 
fought with di.stinction in the Hannihalic 
war in Italy, Sicily and Africa. He was 
elected ctumstor in 204, mdile in 100, and 
lu'tetor in 108 n.c., whon ho administered 
the province of Sardinia. Ho attained the 
consulship in n.c. 105. As proconsul ho was 
so successful in the measures he adojitod for 
the subjugation of the province of Spain, 
that he was honoured with a triumph on 
his return. Four years later, in the capa- 
city of Icgdtus, he dealt the decisive stroke 
which gave the Romans tho victory over 
the troops of king Antlc)chua at Ther- 
m5pyla3. In 184 he "was elected censor, 
and administered his office with such strict- 
ness that he received the cognomen of 
Censorius. He wa.s the enemy of all inno- 
vations, especially of the Greek influence 
which was making itself felt at Rome. 
Everything which he thought endangered 
the anciont Roman discipline, ho met with 
unwearied opposition, regardle.ss of any un- 
popularity he might incur. He is said to 
have been prosecuted forty-four times, and 
to have been always acquitted. The occa- 
sions on which he himself aj)peared as 
prosecutor were even more numerous. 

Even in extreme old age he retained tho 
vigour of his intellect, and was as active 
as before in politics and literature. He 
is said to have been an old man when he 
made his first acquaintance with Greek 
literature. He died 149 b.c., in his eighty- 
sixth year. [See Livy xxxix 40.] 

Cato was the first writer who composed a 
history of Rome in Latin, and who pub- 
lished any considerable number of his own 
speeches. His chief work was the Orlglnes^ 


or seveji books of Italian and Roman 
histoiy. The title Origiues, or Early 
History,” applied jmoperly only to tho first 
tliroo books, which contained tho story of 
the kings, and traetul tho rise of tho various 
cities of Italy. But it was afterwards ex- 
tended to tho whole work, which includcii 
tho history of Romo down to n.C. 151. In 
tho nai-rativo of liis own achievoinonts ho 
inserted his own speech e.s. From early 
mnnhood ho displnyod great em'rgy as an 
orator. More than 1.50 of his speecln'S 
were known to (5ceio, who speaks with 
rt'.spect of his oratorical performances. Tho 
titles, and some fragments of eighty of his 
orations havo survived. 

In the form of maxims addressed to his 
.son {Pra>cepta ad Fllium) ho drew a com- 
proheiisivo sketch of everything which, 
in his opinimi, was useful for a young mnn 
to know if he was to bo a vie bonus. Ho 
also put together in verse somo rnh's for 
every-day conduct {Far men J)e 31or1bus), 
Tho only work of (kito which has come 
down to us in anyrhiiig liko conqileteness is 
his treatise on ngriculturo (l)e Jte RttHt1cd)y 
tliougli even tliis we do not possess in its 
original shape. This was intended as a 
manual for the jirivato use oi‘ one Manlius, 
and had reim-ence to a jiarticulni' ostato 
belonging to him. One ]>art is written sys- 
matically, the other is a miscollanoous col- 
lection of various rules. There is also a 
collection of 146 ])rovorhH, each in a couple 
of hexameters, Vvliich hears the name of 
Cato. But this belongs to the later Emjiiro, 
though it is probably not later tlian the end 
of the 4th ceiituiy a.d. Tliis little book 
was a well known manual all through tho 
Middle Ages, and was Avidoly circulated in 
translations. 

Catreus (Gr. Katrvus). In Greek mytho- 
logy a king of Crete, the son of Minos and of 
Puslphile. An oracle had prophesied that he 
Avould fall by the hand of one of his own chil- 
dren. He accordingly put his daughters, 
AerSpe and Cljunerie, into the hands of Nau- 
plius, who was to sell them into a foreign 
country; his son Althmm?mes, meanwhile, mi- 
grated to Rhodes with his sister Apemfisyne. 
His sister, who had been led astray by 
Hermes, he killed with a blow of his foot, and 
slew his aged father, who had come to put 
into liis hands the government of Crete, mis- 
taking him for a jiirate. Clymene became 
the wife of Nauplins, and the mother of 
Piliamedes and (Eax. Aerop§ married 
Atreus, and bore -him two sons, Agamem- 
non and Mgnfilatis: but was finally thrown 
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into the sea by her husband on account of 
her adultery with Thyestes. {iSee Atreus ) 
C&tullus (Gtiius Valerius Catullus). 
Perhaps the greatest of Roman lyric poets. 
He was born at Verona ii.u. 87, and died 
about 54. He came to Rome while still 
young, and found himself in very good 
society there, being admitted to the circle of 
such men as Cicero, Hortensius, and Corne- 
lius Nepos, and the poets Cinna and Calvus. 
He had an estate on the Ijilcus Larius(Lake 
of Como), and another at Tibur (Tivoli); but, 
if wo may believe what he says about his 
debts and poverty, his pecuniary affairs must 
have been in bad order. In consequence of 
tliis he attached himself to the propra 3 tor 
Caius Memmius, on his going to Bithynia 
in the year 57. He gained nothing by 
doing so, and in the following spring re- 
turned home alone, visiting on the way the 
tomb of his brother, who was buried near 
Troy. Some of his most beautiful poems 
are inspired by his love for a lady whom 
he addresses as Lesbia, a passion which 
seems to have been the ruin of his life. 
She has been, with great probability, iden- 
tified with the beautiful and gifted, but 
unprincipled sister of the notorious Clodius, 
and wife of Metellus Celer. Catullus was, 
in his eighteenth year, so overmastered by 
his passion for her, that he was unable, 
even after he had broken off all relations 
with her, and come to despise her, to dis- 
entangle himself. 

In his intercourse with his numerous 
friends Catullus was bright and amiable, 
but unsparing in the ridicule he poured 
upon his enemies. He held aloof from 
public life, and from any active participa- 
tion in politics, but none the less bitterly 
did he hate those whom he thought respon- 
sible for the internal decline of the Re- 
public — themselves and all their creatures. 
On Csesar, though his own father guest, 
and on his dissolute favourite Mamurra, he 
makes violent attacks. But he is said to 
have apologized to Caesar, who magnani- 
mously forgave him. 

Catullus’ poems have not all survived. 
We still possess 116, which, with the ex- 
ception of three, are included in a collection 
dedicated to Cornelius Hepos. The first 
half is taken up with minor pieces of various 
contents, and written in different lyric 
metres, especially the iambic. Then follows 
a series of longer poems, amongst them the 
wonderful lament of Attis, wonderful in 
spite of the repulsiveness of its subject; 
the epic narrative of the marriage of Peleus 


and Thetis, and a paraphrase of Callima- 
chus’ best elegy, “ The Lock of B6r§nice.” 
These are all in the Alexandrian manner. 
The remaining poems are short, and of dif- 
ferent contents, but all written in elegiacs. 

Catullus takes his place in the history 
of literature as the earliest classical metrist 
among the Romans. lie is a complete 
master of all varieties of verse. More than 
this, ho has the art of expressing every 
phase of feeling in the most natural and 
beautiful stylo ; love, fortunate and unfor- 
tunate, sorrow for a departed brother, 
wanton sensuality, the tenderest friendship, 
the bitterest contempt, and the most burning 
hatred. Even liis imitations of the Creek 
are not without an original stamp of their 
own. 

Caupona, See Inns. 

Causla (Cr. Kausta). A flat, broad-brim- 
med felt hat, worn in Macedonia and by the 
Macedonian soldiers. When worn by per- 
sons high in society it was coloured purj)]o ; 
the kings of Macedon surrounded it with 
the royal diadem, and thus the purple 
causla with the diadem continued to be the 
emblem of sovereignty in the kingdoms 
which arose from the empire of Alexander. 
The Macedonian hat was in later times 
adopted by fishermen and sailors at Rome, 
and in the imperial period was worn by tbo 
higher classes in the theatre as a protection 
against the sim. 

C&v6a. Sec Theatre. 

C6bes (Cr. KCbCs). A Creek philosopher, 
the author of a school-book called Plnax or 
“The Picture,” which was very popular, and 
was translated into Arabic. It is a dialogue 
upon an allegorical picture, representing the 
condition of the soul before its union with 
the body, and the nature of human life in 
general. The purport of the conversation 
is to prove that the foundations of happi- 
ness are development of the mind and the 
conscious practice of virtue. It is doubtful 
to which Cehes the book is to be referred, 
for tliere were two philosophers of the 
name. One was Cebes of Thebes, the dis- 
ciple of Socrates, who wrote three philoso- 
phical dialogues, one of which bore the 
title Plnax ^ the other was a Stoic of Cyzl- 
cus, who flourished in the 2nd century A.D. 

eScrops (Cr. KSkrops), One of the abori- 
gines of Attica, and as such represented with 
a human body ending in a serpent {see cut). 
In the later story he was erroneously repre- 
sented as having come to Attica from Sais 
in Egypt. He was said to have been the 
first king of Attica, which was called after 
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him CecrSpia. He divided the rude in- 
habitants into twelve communities, founded 
the stronghold of Athens, which was called 
Oecropia after him, and introduced the ele- 



(Vanp pnititiiiK at Palermo.) 


ments of civilization, the laws of marriage 
and property, the earliest })olitical arrange- 
ments, and the earliest religions services, 
notably those of Zeus and Athene. j 

When Poseidon and Athene wore con- j 
tending for the possession of the land, i 
Poseidon struck the rock of the acrojiolis 
with his trident, and water (or, according 
to another story, the horse) sprang forth ; 
but Athene planted the first olive treo. 
Oecrops, on being called in to decide be- 
tween them, gave judgment in favour of tlie 
goddes.s, as having conferred on the land the 
more serviceable gift. 

Cecrops had four children by his wife 
Agraul6s : a son Erysichthdn, who died 
childless, and three daughters, Agraulds, 
Herse, and PandrSsos. The names of the 
last two show them to be the deities of the 
fertilizing dew ; and indeed the three were 
regarded as in the service of Athene, and | 
as giving fruitfulness to the fields. Pan- | 
drosos was Athene’s first priestess. She i 
had a shrine of her own {PaiidvdsPiim) in : 
the temple of Erechtheus on the acropolis, 
and was invoked in times of drought with 
the two Attic Horm^ Thallo and Carpo 
{see Erechtheum). In her temple stood 
the sacred olive which Athene had created. 

Cfilaeno (Gr. KHainO), (1) See Harpies. 
(2) See Pleiades. j 

CSlSns (Gr. IWMs). A king of Eleusis, in I 


whoso home Demeter, while seeking for her 
daughter, received an alfcetionato welcome 
and comfort while tending her newly-born 
son Demdph5ou. {Sec Demeter and De- 

RIOPHOONL) 

Celia. Sec Temple. 

Celsus {A. Cornel i if h), A Roman savant, 
eni incut in several branches of kuowleilge, 
who flourished in the age of Tiberius, A.t). 
14-37. He was the author of a great ency- 
clopa'dic work called (it would S(3em) ylr/c.s, 
designed after the manner of Varro’s Diset- 
jdliKv. The work of (kdsus included more 
than 20 books, treating of agriculture, 
medicine, philosophy, rlu^torie-, and the art 
of war. Of those all that remain are boolcs 
7-13, J)c Mi dXcincl. This is the earliest and 
the most considerable w’ork ol‘ the sort in 
the extant Roman literature. The material 
which the author has collected, ]}artly from 
Greek sources, partly from his own cxj)e- 
rienee, is treated in systematic order, and 
wdth a jmrity of stylo which won for Celsus 
the name of tli(3 Cicero of physicians. 

Cena. See Meals. 

Cenactilum. See House. 

C6n6t&pliium (Gr. Ken6tdpht6n). See 
Burial. 

Censores (Roman), The officials whose 
duty it was (after 444 u.c.) to take the 
j)laco of the consuls in su])orintending the 
five-yearly census. The office was one of the 
higlun* magistracies, and could only be Ixdd 
once by the same ])ersou. It was at first 
confined to the Patricians; in 351 it C. it 
was thrown o]>en to the Jdobcians, and afUir 
333 one of tho censors w'as obliged by law 
to be a ple.boian. On occasion fd‘ a enisus, 
the censors wei’e olociod soon after tho ac- 
cession to office of the iie.w consuls, who 
I presided over tho assembly. Tlioy wore 
j usually chosen from tho number of ennsu- 
\ Idnls, or persons who had been consuls. 
Accordingly the ceiisorshi]) was regarded, if 
not as the highest office of state, at least as 
the highest stop in tho ladder of promotion. 
The newly elected censors entered imme- 
diately, after duo Hurnmons, upon their office. 
Its duration was fixed in 433 B.c. to eighteen 
months, hut it could bo extended for certain 
purposes. For the object of carrying out 
their proper duties, the census and the 
solemn purifications {lustrum) that con- 
cluded it, they had the power of summon- 
ing the i>eoplo to the Campus Martins, 
where, since 434 B.u., they had an official 
re.sidenoc in tho F^7/a Publlca. Tho tri- 
bunes had no right of veto as against their 
proceedings in taking the census; indeed, 
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30 far as this part of their dutit's was coii- 
corned, they were irresponsible, being bound 
only in conscience by the oath which they 
took on entering upon and laying down 
their ollice. Hatdng no executive powers, 
they liad no lie. tors, but only messengers 
{viCitovvs) and heralds (j)raTonSs). Their 
insignia were tho6-c//n and a purple 

to(j((. Tlio collegial character of the office 
was so pronounced, that if one censor died, 
the oilitu' abdicated. From the simijle act 
of taking the census and putting up the 
new list of citizens, their functions were 
in course of time extended, so as to include 
a number of very im])ortant duties. Among 
those must be mentioned in particular a 
general su})(‘rinten deuce of conduct {reyiDicn 
indruni). In virtue of this they had the 
}) 0 wer of affixing a stigma on any citizen, 
regardless of his position, for any conceiv- 
able offienc.o for whicli there was no legal 
punishment. Such offences were neglect 
of one’s ])rop(‘rty, celibacy, «lissolution of 
mandago, bad training or bad treatment 
of children, undue severity to slaves and 
clients, irregular life, abuse of |)ower in 
office, impiety, jjci-j’ury, and the like. The 
offender might be punished with degrada- 
tion ; that is, the censors could ox])el a man 
from the senate or ordo equesto-, or they 
could transfer him from a country tribe 
into one of the loss respectable city tidbcs, 
and thus curtail his right of voting, or 
again they could expel him from the tribes 
altogether, and thus completely deprive 
him of the right of voting. Tliis last pen- 
alty might be accom])aijied by a fine in the 
shape of additional taxation. The censors 
had also the power of issuing edicts against 
practices which threatened the simjdicity 
of ancient lioinan manners ; for instance, 
against luxury. These edicts had not the 
force of law, but their transgression might 
bo })unished by the next censors. The 
effect of the censorial stigma and punish- 
ment lasted until the next ce7isu8. The 
consent of both censors was required to 
ratify it, and it directly affected men only, 
not women. The censors exercised a special 
BU])eT'intendence over the ^quUCs and tho 
senate. They liad tho lectio scnatils^ or 
power of ejecting unworthy members and 
of passing over new candidates for the sena- 
torial rank, as, for instance, those who had 
held curule offices. The cqtiites had to 
pass singly, each leading his horse, before 
the censors in the forum, after the comple- 
tion of the general census. An honourable 
dismissal was then given to the superan- 


nuated or tho infirm ; if an cqtus was now 
found, or had })reviously been found, iin- 
woi-thy of his order (as for neglecting to care 
for his horse), ho 3vas expelled from it. The 
vacant places were filled up from the number 
of such individuals as appeared from tho 
general er7isus to be suitable. There wcie 
certain other duties attached to the censor- 
ship, for tho duo performance of which they 
were responsible to the people, and subject to 
the autliority of tlie senate and tlie veto of 
the tribunes. (1) The Jotting of tho public 
domain lauds and taxes to the highest bidder. 
(2) The acceptanc(} of toiidor.s from the 
lowest bidder for works to be paid for by 
the State. In both these castes the period 
was limited to five years. (3) Superinten- 
dence of the construction and maintenance 
of public buildings and grounds, temides, 
bridges, sowers, aqueducts, streets, monu- 
ments, and the lilvc. 

After 1(17 b.c. Roman citizens were fre^ed 
from ail taxation, and since tho time of 
Marius tho liability to military service was 
made general. The censorshi]) was now a 
superfluous office, for its original object, tho 
census, was hardly nec-essary. Sulla disliked 
the censors for their ])ower of meddling in 
matters of jnfivate conduct, and accordingly 
in his constitution of 81 u.c. tho office was, 
il‘ not formally abolished, practically su})er- 
seded. It was restored in 70 n.C. in tho 
consulship of Ponqioy and Crassus, and con- 
tinuod to exist for a long time, till under 
the Empire it disappeared as a separate 
office. Tho em]:»eror kept in his own hands 
the right of taking the census. Ho took 
over also the other functions of the censor, 
especially the su])ervi8ioii of morals, a pro- 
ceeding in which ho had Cmsar’s exam]Dle to 
support him. The care of public buildings, 
however, he committed to a special body. 

Censorinus. A Roman scholar of the 
3rd century A.D. Besides some grammatical 
treatises now lost, ho was the author 
of a short book, De DlC NCitdll (“ On the 
Day of Birth ’')> which he treats of the 
influence of the stars on the birth of men, 
of the various stages of life, and the different 
modes of reckoning time. In the course of 
the work he gives a number of valuable 
historical and chronological notices. 

Census. After the establishment of the 
constitution of Serving Tullius the number 
of Roman citizens was ascertained every 
five years (though not always with per- 
fect regularity) to determine their legal 
liability to the payment of taxes and to 
military service. This process was called 
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censits. The census was originally taken 
by the kings; after the expulsion of the 
kings by the "consuls; after 444 B.c. by 
special officers called censors (see Censores). 
The censors took the auspices on the night 
preceding the census; on the next day their 
herald summoned the people to the Campus 
Martins, whore they had an official residence 
in the villa puhlica. Each tribe appeared 
successively before them, and its citizens 
were summoned individually according to 
the existing register. Each had to state on 
oath his age, his own name, those of his 
father, his wife, his children, his abode, and 
the amount of his property. The facts were 
embodied in lists by the censors’ assistants. 
The census of the provinces was sent in by 
the provincial governors. There was a 
special commission for numbering the armies 
outside the Italian frontier. The censors, 
in p>ntting up the new lists, took into con- 
sideration not only a man’s property but 
his moral conduct {see Cexsores, p. 122a). 
The census was concluded with the solemn 
ceremony of reviewing the newly constituted 
army {lustrum). {See Lustrum.) The re- 
publican census continued to exist under 
the early Empire, but the last lustrum was 
held by Vespasian and Titus in a.d. 74. The 
provincial census, introduced by Augustus 
and maintained during the whole imperial 
period, had nothing to do with the Roman 
census, being only a means of ascertaining 
the taxable capacities of the provinces. 

Centauri (Gr. Kentauroi). Homer and the 
older mythology represent the Centaurs are 
a rude, wild race, fond of wine and women, 
dwelling in the mountains of Thessaly, es- 
pecially on PMiSn and (Eta. In Homer they 
are spoken of as shaggy animals, living in 
the mountains. It was, perhaps, not until the 
5th century B.C. that they were represented 
in the double shape now familiar to us. 
Originally the Centaur was conceived as a 
being with the body of a man standing on 
a horse’s legs ; but in later times the human 
body was represented as rising up in the 
front of a horse’s body and four legs {see cut). 
According to one version of the current 
legend they were the offspring of Nephgle 
and Ixion ; according to another, the son 
of this pair, KontaurSs, begat them upon 
mares {see Ixion). The story of their 
contest with the L^plthse at the wedding 
of Pirlthbiis, born of their drunkenness and 
lust, is as early as Homer [Iliad i 268, 
Odyssey xxi 295 foil.] {See PiRiTHOUS.) 
In Homer Nestor, and in the later story 
Theseus, are represented as taking part in 


it. It was a favourite subject with poets 
and artists. The Centaurs were driven 
from Pelion by Pirithous and the Lapitha;, 
and even the wise Chi run was forced to gc 



with them {see Chiron). Artists were 
always fond of treating the fabulous combats 
of the Centaurs and the heroes of old; but 
in later times the Centaurs appear in a 
different light. They form part of the 
following of Dionysus, moving peaceably in 
his festal train among satyrs, nymphs, and 
Bacchants, drawing the victorious car of the 
god and his queen Ariadne, playing on the 
lyre, and guided by gods of love. The 
forms of women and children were some- 
times represented in the shape of Centaurs, 
and used in various ways by artists for their 
smaller pictures. For the Centauro-TrlWnSs 
or Ichthydcentaurl (“Fish-Centaurs”) see 
Triton. 

Cento. Properly a patchwork garment. 
In its secondary meaning the word was 
applied to a poem composed of verses or 
parts of verses by well-known ]3oets put 
together at pleasure, so as to make a new 
meaning. Homer and Vergil were chiefly 
used for the purpose. The Christians were 
fond of making religious poems in this way, 
hoping thus to give a nobler colouring to 
the pagan poetry. For instance, we have a 
Homeric cento of 2,343 verses on the Life 
of Christ, ascribed to Athenais, who, under 
the title of Euddcia, was consort of the 
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emperor Theodosius II. Another instance 
is a poem known as the Christus pcltlcns, 
or “ the sufferin'^ Christ,” consisting of 
2,610 verses from Euripides. Instances of 
Vergilian centos are tlie sacred history of 
Proba Faltonia (towards the end of the 
4th century a.d.), and a tragedy entitled 
M(!dea by Hosidiiis Geta. 

Centumviri (“ 21ie hundred men ”). This 
WHS the title of the single jury for the trial 
of civil causes at Rome. In the republican 
age it consisted of 105 members, chosen from 
tJie tribes (three from each of the thirty-five). 
Under the Empire its number was increased 
to 180. It was divided into four sections 
(consllta)j and exercised its jurisdiction in 
the name of the people, partly in sections, 
partly as a single collUgimn. It had to deal 
with questions of property, and particu- 
larly with those of inheritance. In tho 
later years of the Republic it was presided 
over by men of qiiaistorian rank ; but from 
the time of Augustus by a commission of 
ten {decent viri lltXbus iudicandls). The 
pleadings were oral, and tho proceedings 
public. In earlier times they took place 
in the forum ; under tho Empire in a basi- 
lica, In the imperial age the centumviral 
courts were the only sphere in which an 
ambitious orator or lawyer could win dis- 
tinction. The last mention of them is in 
31)5 A.D. The peculiar symbol of the con- 
tumviral court was a hast a or spear {sec 
Hasta). 

Centurla (“ a hundred ”). In the Roman 
army of the regal period the centuria was 
a division of 100 cavalry soldiers. In the 
half-military constitution of Servius Tullius 
the word was applied to one of the 133 
divisions into which tho king divided the 
patrician and plebeian popTihis according 
to their property, with the view of allotting 
to each citizen his due share of civil rights 
and duties. Of the 193 centuria*. 18 con- 
sisted of cavalry soldiers (100 each) belong- 
ing to the richest class of citizens. The next 
170, w hose m ember. s were to serve as infantry, 
fell into five classes. The first 80 included 
those citizens whose property amounted to 
at least 100,000 ofs.srs. The second, third, 
and fourth, containing each 20 centuries, 
represented a minimum property of 75,000, 
50,000, and 25,000 asses respectively. The 
fifth, with 30 centuries, represented a mini- 
mum of 12,500, 11,000 or 10,000 asses. 
These 170 centurise were again divided into 
85 centuries of iilnXOres, or men from 18-45 
years of age, who served in the field ; and 
85 of shiiOi'Cs^ citizens from 46 to 60 years 


of age, who served on garrison duty in the 
cit}’-. Besides these there were 2 centuries 
of mechanics {fabruni\ and 2 of musicians 
{cornichwm, and tnblclnum). 

The centuricc fabrutn were enrolled be- 
tween the first and second class : the centurUn 
cornicinum and Uibicimtni between the 
fourth and fifth. The 193d centuria con- 
sisted of citizens whoso income foil below 
the minimum standard of tho rest, and who 
were called prOletdrii or edpUf^ censi. 
These last had originally no function beyond 
that of voting at the assembly of the 
citizens in tho cmnltla centuritlfa, and were 
not liable to military service. But in later 
times the richer among thorn were admitted 
to servo in the army. A fre.sh divisioji of 
centuria*. was made at ovory census. Tlie 
military equipment of each citizen, and his 
])osition in battle army, was dotermined 
by the class to which his property entitled 
him to belong. {Sec Legion.) On the poli- 
tical position of the different classes see 
Comitia (2). 

In military parlance centuria meant one 
of the 60 divisions of the legion, each of 
which w’as commanded by a centurio. 

Centuriata Comitia. See Comitia (2). 

CentHrlones. The ca})tainB of the 60 cen- 
turies of the Roman legion. They carried a 
staff of vinewood as their badgo of office. 
In the republican age they were a})poiutod, 
on tho application of the legion, by the 
military tribunes on the commission of the 
consuls. There wore various degrees of rank 
amojig the centurions according as they be- 
longed to the three divisions of the trklrii^ 
princlpes^ and hasfdti, and led the first or 
second centuria of one of the 30 mampuli. 

The centurion of the first centuria of a 
manipulus led his manipulus himself, and 
as centurio 2 >r tor YHuked above the leader of 
the second centuria^ or centurio postSrior. 
The highest rank belonged to the first cen- 
turio of the first manipulus of the triarii^ 
the prlntipllus or primus pllus, who was 
admitted to the council of war. The method 
of promotion was as follows: Tho cen- 
furiones had to work first through the 30 
lower centuria*. of the 30 nianipuli of the 
hastati. principcs, and triarii^ and then 
through the 30 upper centuria* up to the 
2 )rimipilus. 

After the end of the Republic and under 
the Empire the legion was usually divided 
into 10 cohorts ranked one above the other, 
each cohort consisting of three manijmli or 
six centuriw. The division into pridr€s 
and j^osteriorHs^ and into frinrii, prmcipcs 
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and hastati still remained, but only for tho 
centurions and within tho cohort, which 
accordingly always included a and 

posterior of the three ranks in question. 
Tho method of promotion, which was })cr- 
haps not regularly fixed until the time of 
the standing armies of tho Empire, seems to 
have been the old one, the centurions passing 
up by a lower stage through all 10 cohorts, 
and the higher stage always beginning in 
the tenth. Tho first centurion of each 
cohort lu’ohahl}’ led it, and was admitted to 
the council of war. The promotion usually 
ceased with the advancement to the rank of 
primipilns. If a centurion who had roaclied 
this point did not choo.so to retire, ho was 
employed on special services, as commandant 
of a fortress for instance. Under tho 
Empire, however, oxc(5ptional cases occurred 
of promotion to higher po.sts. 

C^pMlus (Gr. Kepli((l6s). In Greek mytho- 
logy the sou of Hermes and Herse, the daugh- 
ter of Cecrops king of Athens. According to 
another story ho was son of Deion of PhOcis 
and Diomede, and migrated from Phocis to 
Thdriciis in Attica. He was married to 
Procris, the daughter of Erechtheus, and 
lived with her in the closest affection. But 
while hunting one day in tho mountains, ho 
was carried away for his beauty by Eos, tho 
goddess of the dawn. To estrange his wife’s 
heart from him, Eos sent him to her in the 
form of a stranger, who, by the offer of 
splendid presents, succeeded in making her 
waver in her fidelity, Cophalus revealed 
himself, and Procris, in shame, fled to Crete, 
where she lived with Artemis as a huntress. 
Artemis (or, according to another story, 
Minos), gave her a dog as swift as the wind, 
and a spear that never missed its aim. On 
returning to Attica she mot Cephalus hunt- 
ing. He failed to recognise her, and offered 
his love if she would give him her dog and 
her spear. She then revealed herself, and, 
the balance of offence being thus redressed, 
the lovers were reconciled and returned to 
their old happy life together. But Procris 
at last fell a victim to her jealousy. When 
Cephalus went out hunting, he used often 
to call on or tffe breeze, to cool his 

heat. Procris was told of this, and, suj)- 
posing Aura to he some nymph, hid herself 
in a thicket to watch him. Hearing a 
rustling near him, and thinking a wild 
beast was in the thicket, Cephalus took aim 
with the unerring spear which Procris had 
given him, and slew his wife. For this 
murder he was banished, and fled toBo?otia. 
Here ho assisted Amphitryon in the chase 


of the Taiimc.^sian fox ; and both his dog 
and the hunted animal were turned to stone 
by Zeus. Subsequently he joined Ainplii- 
tiyoii ill his expedition against tho Telbbi'ia^ 
and, according to one account, been me 
sovereign of tlio Cephallenians. According 
to another he put an end to his life by leap- 
ing from the promontory of Lenciite, on 
wJiich ho had founded a (omjilo to AjiolJo. 

Cephens (Gr, Kcpheiis). (1) The son of 
Bolus, king of ^Ethiopia, inisband of Cassio- 
}>ea and father of Andromeda. {See Andko- 
MEDA.) 

(2) Son of Atens, king of Tegea and bro- 
ther of Auge {see Telei'IIUs). Ho foil with 
his twenty sons when lighting on tho side 
of Heracles against Hi]))*oc/>on of S}»arta. 

CephisddStus (Gr. KPpliisudotos). A 
Greek artist, born at Atiions, and c.onnected 
with tho family of Praxltides. He floiirishei 1 
towards the end of the 4t]i century B.c. 
The colebrato<l statue now in tho Glyptoiliek 
at Munich, representing Eirene with tho 
infant Plutns in her arms, is probably a 
copy of a work by Ce})ljiso(lolns {see cut, 
under Eirene). Tlinro was anotlier Cophi- 
sodotus, a coutomporary of Iiis, and tho son 
of Praxiteles, wlio was likewise in high 
repute as a sculptor. 

Cer (Gr. 7v"rr). In Greek mythology, a 
goddess of death, osiiecially of violent death 
in battle. In Hesiod -sbo is the daughter ol 
Nyx (night), and sister of Mbrds (the 
doom of death), Hypnr)S (sleep), and Dreams. 
Tho poets commonly speak of several Keres, 
goddesses of different kinds of death. Homer 
and Hesiod re})rese.ijt them as clothed in 
garments stained by hninan blood, and drag- 
ging the (load and wouikIchI about on tlio 
field of battle. Every man has liis allotted 
Doom, wliich overtakes him at tho appointed 
time. Achilles alone lias two, with tho 
power to choose freely between them. In 
later times tlie Keres are represented 
generally as powers of destruction, and as 
associated with tho ErinyCs, goddesses of 
revenge and retribution. 

CerbSrus f Gr. Kerherds), In Greek my tho- 
logy, the three-headed dog, with hair of 
snakes, son of Tyj)haOn and Echidna, who 
watches the entrance of the lower world. 
He gives a friendly greeting to all who enter, 
but if any one attempts to go out, he seizes 
him and holds him fast. When Herftcles, at 
the command of Eur 3 ^stheus, brought him 
from below to the upper world, the poison- 
ous aconite sprang up from the foam of his 
mouth. (Sec the cAifs to the article Hades.) 

Cercis (Gr Kerkls). See Theatre. 
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Cercj^on (Gr. Kerkyon). In Gi'eok mytho- 
logy the Bon of Poseidon, and father of 
A.l6pe, who lived at Eleusis, and compelled 
all passers-by to wi vs tlo with him. He was 
conquered and slaiji };y the young Theseus, 
who gave the kingdom of Eleusis to his 
grandson, HippotliOon. (Sec Alope, and 
Theskus.) 

C6r6alia. See Ceres. 

C6res. An old Italian goddess of agri- 
culture. The Ceres who was worshipped at 
Rome is, however, the same as the Greek 
Demeter. Her culftis was introduced under 
the Italian name at the same time as that 
of Dionysus and Persephone, who in the 
same way received the Italian names of 
Liber and Libera. It 'was in 4^0 me., on the 
occasion of a drought, that the Sibjdline 
books ordered the inti'oduction of the wor- 
ship of the three deities, Thi.s worship was 
so decidedly Greek that the tem})lo dedi- 
cated on a spur of the Aventine in 490 b.c., 
over the entrance to the Circus, was built 
in Greek style and by Greek artists ; and 
the service of the goddess, founded on the 
Greek fable of Demeter and Persephone, 
was performed in the Greek tongue by 
Italian women of Greek extraction. The 
worshippers of the goddess were almost 
exclusively plebeian. Her temple was placed 
under the care of the jdeboian aidiles, who 
(as overseers of the corn market) had their 
official residence in or near it. The fines 
which they imposed went to the shrine of 
■Ceres, so did the property of persons who 
had offended against them, or against the 
tribunes of the jdebs. Just as the Patricians 
-entertained each other with mutual hospi- 
talities at the Megalesian games(April 4-10), 
so did the Plebeians at the C^r^dliayOr games 
introduced at the founding of the temple of 
Ceres. Those held in later times were given 
by the sediles from the 12th-19th April, and 
another festival to Ceres, held in August, 
was established before the Second Punic 
War. This was celebrated by women in 
honour of the reunion of Ceres and Proser- 
-pTna. After fasting for nine days, the women, 
■clothed in white, and adorned with crowns of 
ripe ears of corn, offered to the goddess the 
firstfruits of the harvest. After 191 B.c. a 
fast (ieiunlum Ctreris) was introduced by 
command of the Sibylline books. This was 
originally observed every four years, but in 
later times was kept annually on the 4th of 
October. The native Italian worship of 
Ceres was probabl}" maintained in its purest 
form in the country. Here the country 
offered Ceres a sow (porca prevcldCnii^a) 


before the beginning of the harvest, and 
dedicated to her the first cuttings of the 
corn (privmHiitm). (Sec Demeter.) 

Ceryx (Gr. Keryx), The son of Pandrbsus 
and Hermes, and the ancestor of the Eeryces 
of Eleusis (see Ceryx, 2). Horse (or Erse) 
was mother, by Hermes, of the beautiful 
Cephalns (see Cephalus). She had a s})ecial 
festival in her honour, tlie ArrliP pJioria [see 
Arrepiioria). Agraulos, mother of Al- 
cippe, by Ares, said in one story to 
have thrown herself down from the citadel 
during a war to save her country. It was, 
accordingly, in her precincts on the Acro- 
])olis that the young inoii of Athens, wlien 
the}^ received their spears and shields, took 
their oarh to defend their country to the 
di'ath, invoking her name with those of the 
Charltes Auxo and Hegem5ne. According 
to another story, Athene entrusted Erich- 
thonius to the keeping of the three sisters 
in a closed cliest, with the command that 
they were not to open it. Agraulos and 
Herso disobeyed, went mad, and threw 
tliemselves down from the rocks of the 
citadel. 

Ceryx (Gr. KCryx). (1) The Greek name 
fora hei-ald. In the Homeric ago the leery x 
is the official servant of the king, who 
manages his household, attends at his meals, 
assists at sacrifices, summons the assem- 
blies and maintains order and tranquillity 
in them. He also acts as ambassador to tlie 
enemy, and, as such, his person is, both in 
ancient times and ever afterwards, inviol- 
able. In historical times the herald, be- 
sides the part which he plays in the politi- 
cal transactions between different cities, 
appears in the service of the gods. Ho an- 
nounces the sacred truce observed at the 
public festivals, commands silence at reli- 
gious services, dictates the forms of prayer 
to the assembled community, and performs 
many services in temples where there is 
onl}'^ a small staff of attendants, especially 
by assisting in the sacrifices. He has also 
a great deal to do in the service of the 
State. At Athens, in jjarticular, one or 
more heralds were attached to the various 
officials and to the government boards. It 
was also the herald’s business to summon 
the council and the public assembly, to re- 
cite the prayer before the commencement of 
business, to command silence, to call upon 
the speaker, to summon the parties in a 
lawsuit to attend the court, and to act in 
general as a public crier. As a rule, the 
heralds were taken from the poor, and the 
lower orders. At Athens they had a salar^^. 
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and took their metala at the piihlic expense, 
with the officials to wliom they wore at- 
tached. On the herald’s stafl’ (Gr. kilry- 
kc)6)i^ Lat. cddO-ce-?is)^ ser Hermes. 

(2) In Greek mythology, tlio son of 
Hermes, the herald of the gods, by Agranlos 
the daughter of Cecrops, or (according to 
another story) of Eiunoljms, and ancestor of j 
the Eleusinian family of tlio Kerjffies, one ! 
of whose members always performed the ; 
functions of a herald at the Elensinian 
iiyysteries. 

Cetra. The liglit shifdd of tlio Roman 
auxiliaries. (xS'cc SiirELD.) 

Ceyx ( Gr . K(~y,r) . 1 1 1 G reek my 1 hoi ogy, ( 1 ) 
A king of Trachis, the friend and ncpla'w 
of Hei'indOs. (/SVe Heracles.) 

(2) The son of Heosjjhuros or the Morn- 
ing-Staj-, and the nyin])h Philunis ; the 
liusband of Alkyone or Halkyone, daughter 
o[ the Thessalian iEolus. The })air were 
arrogant enough to style thomsolves Eons ! 
and Hera, and wore accordingly changed i 
respectively by Zeus into the birds of the | 
same name, a diver and a kinglisher. 
Another story confused Ceyx with the king 
of Trachis, and dwelt on the tender love of 
the pair for each other. Ceyx is drowned 
at sea, and Alc.yono finds liis body cast up 
upon his native shore. The gods take ])ity 
on her grief, and change the husband and 
wife into kingfishers ((7/cyd?R\s'), whose affec- 
tion for each other in the ])niriiig season was 
proverbial. Zeus, or, according to another 
story, the wind-god JESliis (.sometimes repre- 
sented as the father of Alcyone), bids the 
winds rest for seven days before and after 
the shortest da^", to allow the kingtishci's to 
sit on their eggs by the sea. Hence the 
expression ‘‘halcyon days,” applied to this 
season. DsedtllfOn, the brother of Ceyx, 
was turned into a hawk, when ho throw 
himself from a rock on Parnassus in grief 
at the death of his daughter Chiune. 

Chalcus (Gr. Chalkous). See Coinage 

Chaldaei. See Astrology. 

ChS-ds. According to Hesiod, the yawn- 
ing, unfathomable abyss which was the first 
of all existing things. From Chaos arose 
Gaia (Earth), Tartarus (Hell), and Eros 
(Love). Chaos bore Ergbus and Night; 
from their union sprang ^IhPr and H^viera 
{Sky and Day). The conoeption of Chaos 
as* the confused mass out of which, in the 
beginning, the separate forms of things 
arose, is erroneous, and belongs to a later 
period. 

Chser§mdn. A Greek tragedian, who 
flourished at Athens about 380 b.c. His 


stylo was smooth and picturesque, but his 
plan’s were artificial, and bettor ada]ited lor 
reading than for performnnee. A few frag- 
ments of them remain, which show some 
imaginative power. 

Chairs and Seats. Of those there was 
a great variety in the ancient world, some 
with, and some without, Buiqiorts for tho 
head and bath. The latter sort (Gr. 
dipliros, Lat. sella) were mostly low, and 






TiniONE. 

(Zeus, Coin of Elis.) 


were supported sometimes on four upright 
legs, sometimes on feet arranged and shaped 
like a sawing stool {sec cuts). The seat 
being made of leather straps, the chair could, 
in the latter case, be folded up and carried 
by a servant. A chair of this kind, made of 
ivory, was one of the insignia of the curule 
magistrates at Rome {see Sella Curulis). 
The official chair of the Roman magis- 
trates was always without a back. Stools 
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without backs were also used by mechanics, 
soldiers, and boys at scliool. The backed 
chairs ordinarily in use much resembled our 
modern chairs. Tliey /i^cneraliy had a slop- 
in^r back, sometimes arched out in the centre 
{see cuts). Chairs of this form were made 
for women and invalids; and the cathedra 
3r professor’s chair was of the same descrip- 
tion. The Greek fhronds and the Latin 
sdlhim were seats of honour. Tliey wore 
lofty, and had footstools accordingly ; the 
back was high and straight, the legs were 
upright, and there were arms at the sides. 
The Roman pater familias, when giving 
his clients their morning audience, sat in 
a solium. Seats were not always stuffed, 
but cushions were put on them, and cover- 
ings on the backs. Chairs were made of 
mntal and ivory, as well as of wood. 

Chd^res. (1) Chares of MityUud, 

A Greek historian, couit-marshal of 
Alexander the Groat. He was the 
author of a comprehonsiv(i work, con- 
taining at least ten books, upon the 
life, chielly the domestic life, of this 
monarch. This history had the repu- 
tation of being trustworthy and in- 
teresting. Only a few fi'agments of 
it remain. 

(2) Chaves of Lhidds in Mhodes. 

A Greek artist, a pupil of Lysippus. 

In 278 13.C. he produced the largest 
statue known in antiquity, the colos- 
sal image of the sun, 280 feet high, 
placed at tlie entrance of the harbour 
of Rhodes, and generally known as 
the Colossn.s of Rhodes, This was 
destroyed by an earthquake as early 
as 222 I3.C. Tlie thumbs were thicker than 
the average span of a man’s hand, the 
fingers larger than many ordinary statues. 

Chariots. (1) Greek. The racing chariots 
in use at the public games require especial 
mention. These preserved the form of the 
war-chariots of the heroic age, made to 
carry the warrior and his charioteer {see 
cut). They were also used at Rome in 
the games of the circus and in festal 
processions. The chariot had two low 
wheels, usually with four spokes each. On 
these rested the car (see cut), elliptically 
shaped in front, protected by a board 
rising to the knees of the driver in front, 
and sloping off' to the rear, where the 
chariot was open. In the triumphal chariot 
of the Romans this board was breast high. 
At the end of the pole was fastened the yoke. 
This consisted either of a simple arched 
pieeo of wood, or of two ]dng.s connected 


by a cro.ss-beam, and was fixed on the necks 
of the two horses or mules which were next 
to the pole. Sometimes a third and fourth 
horse were attached by means of a rope 
passing from the neckband to a rail form- 
ing the top of the front board. It was 
indeed the universal custom in antiquity to 
make the two jjrincipal horses draw by tlie 
yoke. It was only the extra horses that drew 
by traces, and this always at the side of the 
others, never in front of them. Carriages 
in ordinary use soiriotiraos had two, some- 
times four wheels. They were used mostly 
for carrying burdens. Only women, as a 
rule, tr.avciled in carriages ; men usually 
either walked or rode, thinking it affecta- 
tion to drive except in case of old age or 
illness. It was, however, customary at 
Athens and olsewhej-e for a bride to he 


drawn to the house of the bridegroom in a 
carriage drawn by mules or oxen, sitting 
between the bridegroom and his friend. 

(2) Rome. Among the Romans we find a 
great variety of carriages in use, for trans- 
port, travelling and state occasions. This 
variety is apparent in the number of differ- 
ent names, which cannot however always 
be referred with certainty to the forms of 
carriage presented in works of art. The 
various kinds of travelling-carriages must 
have been borrowed from abroad, as is 
proved by their names. The reda^ for 
instance, came from Gaul. This was a four- 
wheeled travelling carriage for family and 
baggage, or for company. The cJlsliim abd 
essPdum were light two-wheeled convey- 
ances. The essedum was probably a Gaulish 
war-chariot, as the covinnus was a British 
war-chariot. The four-wheeled pilentiim 
came also from Gaul. It wa.s drawn by 
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rallies and generally used by the servants 
and suite. The jnlenhtm and covinnus 
were used on state occasions. These were 
both covered carriages, the pilenta having 
four wheels, the covinnus two. The covin- 
nus often mentioned in the literature of the 
empire had four wheels, and resembled a 
recta. We must also mention the fhensa^ a 
chariot adorned with gold and ivory, in 
which the images of the gods and deified 
emperors, lying upon a cushion on a frame 
or a litter, were borne to the circus through 
the streets and the Forum at the Circensian 
games. The use of carriages for travelling 
purposes was allowed in Roman society, 
but there was very little driving in Rome 
itself. Married ladies wore from very old 
times permitted the use of carpenta in the 
city, and to drive in pilenta to sacrifices 
and games. The privilege was said to 
have been granted them in acknowledgment 
of their contri butions to the ransom of the 
city after it was burnt by the Gauls, b.c. 390. 
In 45 B.c. Csesar finally restricted their pri- 
vilege to the public sacrifices to which the 
Vestal Virgins, the married ladies, and the 
flamens also drove in pilenta. 

Men were strictly forbidden to drive in 
the city, except in two cases. A general 
at his triumph was borne to the circus in a 
gilded chariot drawn by four horses and in 
the procession which preceded the games of 
the circus, the magistrates rode in chariots 
drawn by two horses. Six horses were 
sometimes allowed to the emperor. Through- 
out the cities of the empire driving in the 
streets was generally forbidden in the first 
two centuries after Christ. At length, in 
the 3rd century, the use of a carriage was 
allowed as a privilege to the senators and 
high imperial officials, who rode in carrueez 
plated with silver. In later times private 
citizens were permitted to drive in these 
coaches. Wagons (the general name of 
which was plaustra) were, with certain ex- 
ceptions, forbidden by a law of Csesar to 
ply between sunrise and the tenth hour (4 
in the afternoon), in view of the immense 
traffic in the streets. Some wagons had 
two, some four wheels. They were gener- 
ally drawn by oxen, asses, or mules. If 
they were meant to carry very heavy loads, 
the wheels would be made of one piece and 
without spokes. 

Ch&rlsius {Flavius Sostpdter). A writer 
on Latin grammar, who nourished towards 
the end of the 4th century a.d. His Ars 
Grammatical a work in five books, imper- 
fectly preserved, is a compilation, made with- 

D. c. A. 


1 out much intelligence, from the works of 
older scholars. Its value is derived from 
the numerous quotations it preserves from 
the older Latin literature. 

Cha.rit6B or Graces. Goddesses of grace, 
and of everything which lends charm and 
beauty to nature and human life. Accord- 
ing to Hesiod they are the offspring of 
Zeus and the daughter of Oc6&nus and 
EurJ’nSrae. Their names are EuphrCsyne 
(joy), Thalia (bloom), and Aglaia tbrilliarico). 
Aglaia is the youngest, and the wife of 
Hephaestus. For the inspiration of the 
Graces was doomed, as necessary to the 
plastic arts, as to music, poetry, science, 
eloquence, beauty, and enjoyment of life. 
Accordingly the Graces are intimate "with 
the Muses, with whom they live together on 
Olympia. They are associated, too, with 
Apollo, Athene, Hermes, and Peitho, but 
especially with Eros, Aphrodite, and Diony- 
sus. Bright and blithe-hearted, they were 
also called the daughters of the Sun and 
of jEglo (“ Sheen ”), They were worshipped 
in conjunction with Aphrodite and Dionysus 
at OrchQmenus in Bceotia, whore their shrine 
was accounted the oldest in the place, and 
where their most ancient images were found 
in the shape of stones said to have fallen 
from heaven. It was here that the feast of 
the Charitesia was held in their honour, 
with musical contests. At Sparta, as at 
Athens, two Charites only wore worshipped, 
Cleta {Kleta) or Sound, and Phaenjia or 
Light ; at Athens their names were AuxO 
(Increase), and Heg6m5ne (Queen). It 
was by these goddesses, and by AgrauRs, 
daughter of Cocrops, that the Athenian 
youths, on receiving their spear and shield, 
swore faith to their country. The Charites 
were represented in the form of beautiful 
maidens, the three being generally linked 
hand in hand. In the older representations 
they are clothed ; in the later they are 
loosely clad or entirely undraped. 

Ch&rlton, of Aphrodisi^s in Phrygia. 
The assumed name of the author of a Greek 
romance in eight books, on the fortunes of 
Chaerfias and Callirrh66. He was a Chris- 
tian, probably of the 4th century A.D. 
His treatment of the story is simple, but 
full of life and movement ; the narrative is 
easy and flowing, the language on the whole 
natural and unadorned. 

Chiron. (1) In Greek mythology, the son 
of ErSbus and the Styx ; the dark and grisly 
old man in a black sailor’s cloak, who ferries 
the souls of the dead across the river of 
the lower world for the fare of an 6bitl6s. 

K 
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The coin was put into the month of the 
dead for this purpose. (See Puture Like.) 

(2) A Greek historian. (Sec Logographi.) 

Charybdis. See Scylla. 

Cheiromantla. See Mantike. 

Cbeirot6nia. A show of hands. The 
usual method of voting in Greek popular 
assemblies, whether at political meetings 
or elections. In elections, the clieirotonia 
was contrasted with the drawing of lots, 
which was usual since the time of Oleis- 
thgnes in the case of many ofhees. 

Cheliddnis. See AKdon. 

Cbiliarcbus. The leader of a division of 
1,000 men. (See Phalanx.) 

CblmsBra. A fire-breathing monster of 
Lycia, destroyed by BellerOphon. Accord- 
ing to Homer the Chimaera was of divine 
origin. In front it was a lion, behind it 
was a serpent, and in the middle a goat, 
and was brought up by Ainisodarus as a 
plague for many men. Hesiod calls her the 
daughter of Typhaon and Echidna, and by 
OrthOs the mother of the Sphinx and the 
Nemean lion. He describes her as large, 
sw’ift-footed, strong, with the heads of a 
lion, and goat, and a serpent. In numerous 
works of art, as in statues, and the coins of 
Corinth, Slcjnm, and other cities, the Chi- 
maera is generally represented as a lion, 
witli a goat’s head in the middle of its back, 
and tail ending in a snake’s head. The 
bronze Chimsera of Arretium, now in Flor- 
ence, is a very celebrated work of art. 
Even in antiquity the Chimawa was re- 
garded as a symbol of the volcanic character 
of the Lycian soil. 

Chldn§. (1) Daughter of B6r6as and 
Oreithyia, mother of Eumolpus by Posei- 
don. (See Eumolpus.) 

(2) Daughter of Daedallon, mother of 
Philamraon by Apollo, and of Autdlycus by 
Hermes. She was slain by Artemis for 
venturing to compare her own beauty with 
that of the goddess. (Sec D^.dalion.) 

Chiron. A Centaur, son of Cr5nus and the 
Ocoan nymph PhTlf'ra. By the Naiad nymph 
Chariclo he was father of Ende'is, wife of 
iEacus, the mother of Peleus and T6l&mon, 
and grandmother of Achilles and Ajax. He 
is represented in the fable as wise and just, 
while the other Centaurs are wild and un- 
civilized. He is the master and instructor 
of the most celebrated heroes of Greek 
story, as Actseon, JasSn, Castor, Polydeuces, 
Achilles, and Asclepiiis, to whom he teaches 
the art of healing. Driven by the Liiplthse 
from his former dwelling-place, a cave at 
the top of PSliSn, he took up his abode on 


! the promontory of Malea in Laconia. Here 
he was wounded accidentally with a poisoned 
arrow by his friend Heracles, who was 
pursuing the flying Centaurs (see Pholus). 
To escape from the dreadful pain of the 
wound, he renounced his immortality in 
favour of Prometheus, and was set by Zeus 
among the stars as the constellation Archer. 

Chiton. The undershirt worn by the 
Greeks, corresponding to the Roman tUnlca. 
Two kinds were commonly distinguished, 
the short Doric chiton of wool (flg. 1) and 



the long Ionic tunic of linen, which was 
worn at Athens down to the time of 
Poricles. The chiton consisted of an ob- 
long piece of cloth, wrapped round the 
body. One arm was passed through a hole 
in the closed side, while the two corners 
were joined together by a clasp on the 
shoulder. The garment, which thus hung 
down open on one side, was fastened to- 
gether at both corners, or sometimes sewn 
together below the hips. At the waist it 
was confined by a belt. In course of time 
short sleeves were added to the arm-holes. 
Sleeves reaching to the wrist were by the 
Greeks regarded as effeminate ; but they 
were worn by the Phrygians and Medians, 
and often appear on monuments as part of 
the dress of Orientals. The chiton worn 
on both shoulders was distinctive of free 
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men. Workmen, sailors and slaves wore 
a chiton with one armhole only for the left 
arm, while the right arm and right breast 
were left uncovered. This was called the 
cxOmts. Country folk wore a chiton of 
skins. The chiton worn by Doric ladies 
was a long garment like a chemise, slit up- 
wards on both sides from the hips and held 
together by clasps at the shoulders. In the 
case of young girls it was fastened up so 
high that it hardly reached the knees. For 
the rest of Greece the usual dress of a lady 
was the Ionian chiton^ loiig? broad, reaching 
to the feet in many folds, and only drawn 
up a short distance by the girdle. From 
this long ladies’ chiton was developed the 
double chiton^ a very long and broad piece 
of cloth, folded together round the body, 
and fastened with clasps at the shoulders. 
It was folded double round the breast and 
back, and was open or fastened with clasps 
on the right side, and fell simply down to 
the feet. Sometimes the open side was 
sewn together from the girdle to the lower 
edge. For the garments worn over the 
chiton see Himation, Chlamys, and Tri- 

BON. 

ChiamJ-s. An outer 
garment introduced at 
Athens from Thessaly 
and Macedonia. It con- 
sisted of an oblong piece 
of woollen cloth thrown 
over the left shoulder, 
the open ends being 
fastened with clasps 
on the right shoulder. 

The chlamys was worn 
by cphebz ; it was also 
the uniform of general 
officers, like the palU- 
ddmentum^ as it was 
called in later times 
among the Romans. It 
commonly served as an 
overcoat for travelling, 
hunting, and military 
service. {Sec cut.) 

Chlorls. (1) The 
personification of the 
spring season, and god- 
dess of flowers, the wife of ZSphyrus, mother 
of Carp6s (“ Fruit ”). She was identified by 
the Romans with Flora. {See Flora.) 

(2) Daughter of Amphion of OrchOmSnus, 
wife of N^leus, mother of Nestor and 
Periclymgnus. {See Fericlymenus.) 

ChoBrilns. (1) An Athenian dramatist, 
one of the oldest Attic tragedians, who i 


lai 

appeared as a writer as early as 520 li.c. 
He was a rival of Fratinas, Fhr^^nlchus and 
iEschylus. His favourite lino seems to have 
been the satyric drama, in which he was 
long a popular writer. 

(2) A Greek epic poet, born in Samos 
about 470 B.C., a friend of Herodotus, and 
afterwards of the Spartan Lysander. He 
lived first at Athens and afterwards at the 
court of King ArehClafts of Macedonia, 
where he was treated with great consider- 
ation, and died about 400 b.c. He was the 
first epic poet who, feeling that the old 
mythology was exhausted, ventured to 
treat a historical subject of immediate in- 
terest, the Forsian wars, in an epic entitled 
PersCls. According to one account the poem 
was read in the schools with Homer. The 
few fragments that remain show that it did 
not lack talent and merit ; but little regard 
was paid to it by posterity. 

(3) Choerilus of Id 86s in Caria. This 
Choerilus was also an epic poet, who accom- 
panied Alexander the Great. Alexander 
promised him a gold piece for every good 
verse he wrote in celebration of his achieve- 
ments, but declared that he would rather 
be the Thersites of Homer than the Achilles 
of Choerilus. 

Ch6es. See Dionysia. 

Ch6rus. The word chOrds in Greek meant 
a number of persons who performed songs 
and dances at religious festivals. When 
the drama at Athens was developed from 
the dithyrambic choruses, the chorus was 
retained as the chief element in the Diony- 
siac festival. {See Tragedy.) With the 
old dramatists the choral songs and dances 
much preponderated over the action proper. 
As the form of the drama developed, the 
sphere of the chorus was gradually limited, 
so that it took the comparatively subordi- 
nate position which it occupies in the ex- 
tant tragedies and comedies. The function 
of the chorus represented by its leader was 
to act as an ideal public, more or less con- 
nected with the drdmdtis pcrsOnce. It 
might consist of old men and women or of 
maidens. It took an interest in the occur- 
rences of the drama, watched the action 
with quiet sympathy, and sometimes in- 
terfered, if not to act, at least to advise, 
comfort, exhort, or give warning. At the 
critical points of the action, as we should 
say in the entr'actes^ it performed long 
lyrical pieces with suitable action of dance 
and gesture. In the better times of the 
drama these songs stood in close connexion 
with the action ; but even in Euripides this 



(Statue of Phociou, 
Vatican, Rome.) 
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connexion is sometimes loose, and with the 
later tragedians, after the time of AgS.th6n, 
the choral performance sank to a mere in- 
termezzo, The style of the chorus was 
distinguished from that of the dialogue 
partly by its complex lyrical form, partly 
by its language, in whicn it adopted a mix- 
ture of Attic and Doric forms. The proper 
place of the chorus was on the orckSstra^ 
on different parts of which, after a solemn 
march, it remained until the end of the 
piece drawn up, while standing, in a square. 
During the action it seldom left the orchestra 
to re-appear, and it was quite exceptional 
for it to appear on the stage. As the per- 
formance went on the chorus would change 
its place on the orchestra ; as the piece re- 
quired it would divide into semi-choruses 
and perform a variety of artistic movements 
and dances. The name of Emmeleia was 
given to the tragic dance, which, though 
not lacking animation, had a solemn and 
measured character. The comedy bad its 
burlesque and often indecent performance 
balled Cordax ; the satyric drama its Sicin- 
nfs, representing the wanton movements of 
satyrs. The songs of the choruses, too, had 
their special names. The first ode per- 
formed by the entire body was called ^drd- 
d6s ; the pieces intervening between the 
parts of the play, stdshna ; the songs of 
mourning, in which the chorus took part 
with the actors, commoi. The number of 
the members (choretitai) was, in tragedies, 
originally twelve, and after Sophocles fifteen. 
This was probably the number allowed in 
the satyric drama ; the chorus in the Old 
Comedy numbered twenty-four. 

The business of getting the members of 
the chorus together, paying them, maintain- 
ing them during the time of practice, and 
generally equipping them for performance, 
was regarded as a LUurgia, or public ser- 
vice, and devolved on a wealthy private 
citizen called a ChdrdguSf to whom it was a 
matter of considerable trouble and expense. 
We know from individual instances that 
the cost of tragic chorus might run up to 
30 minse (about £100), of a comic chorus | 
'lo 16 minse (about £53). If victorious, the 
ChdrSgus received a crown and a finely 
wrought tripod. This he either dedicated, 
with an inscription, to some deity as a 
memorial of his triumph, or set up on a 
marble structure* built for the purpose in 
the form of a temple, in a street named 
the Street of Tripods, from the number of 
these monuments which were erected there. 
One of these memorials, put up by a certain 


Lysicrates in 335 B.C., still remains. {See 
Lysicrates.) After the Peloponnesian war 
the prosperity of Athens declined so much 
that it was often difficult to find a sufficient 
number of chore gi to supply the festivals. 
The State therefore had to take the business 
upon itself. But many choruses came to an 
end altogether. This was the case with the 
comic chorus in the later years of Aristo- 
phanes; and the poets of the Middle and 
New Comedy accordingly dropped the chorus. 
This explains the fact that there is no 
chorus in the Roman comedy, which is an 
imitation of the New Comedy of the Greeks. 
In their tragedies, however, imitated from 
Greek originals, the Romans retained the 
chorus, which, as the Roman theatre had no 
orchestra^ was placed on the stage, and as a 
rule performed between the acts, but some- 
times during the performance as well. 

ChSregus, ChbreutaB. See Chorus. 

Chorizontfis. Sec Homer. 

Chresmdldgi. See Mantike. 

Chrysaor. Son of Poseidon and MSdusa, 
brother of PegSsus, and father of the three- 
headed giant Geryon and Echidna by the 
Ocean-Nymph CallirrhOe. 

Chryslls. The daughter of Chryses, 
priest of Apollo at Chryse. She was 
carried away by the Greeks at the con- 
quest of her native city, and allotted to 
Agamemnon. Agamemnon having refused 
the father’s proffered ransom, Apollo visited 
the Greek camp with pestilence until Aga- 
memnon gave her back without payment. 
{See Trojah War.) 

ChrysippuB. (1) Son of Pglops and the 
Nymph AiiOche, murdered by his step- 
brothers Atreus and Thyestes, who were 
consequently banished by Pelops. 

(2) A Greek philosopher of Tarsus or Soli 
in Cilicia (about 282-206 B.C.). At Athens 
he was a pupil of tho Stoic Cleanthes, and 
his successor in the chair of the Stoa. 
Owing to the thorough way in which he 
developed the system, he is almost entitled 
to be called the second founder of the Stoic 
school ; and, indeed, there was a saying 
“ Had there been no Chrysippus, there had 
been no Stoa.” The author of more than 
705 books, he was one of the most prolific 
writers of antiquity, but his style was 
marred by great prolixity and carelessness. 
Only a few fragments of his writings survive. 

Chthdnia. (1) Daughter of Erechtheus 
of Athens, who was sacrificed by her father 
to gain the victory over the men of Eleusis. 
{See Erechtheus.) 

(2) An epithet of Demeter ($. v.). 
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Chthdnian Gods (from Chthon^ tlie earth). 
The deities who rule under the earth or 
who are connected with the lower world, as 
Hades, Pluto, PersgphSne, DemetSr, Diony- 
sus, Hgcate, and Hermes. 

Chytroi (Feast of Pots) the third day of 
the Anthesteria. (Sec DiONyaiA.) 

Cicfiro. (1) MarcMS Tullius Cicero. The 
celebrated Homan orator, born at Arpinum, 
January 3rd, 106 B.c. He was son of Mar- 
cus Tullius Cicero and Helvia, his family 
being of equestrian rank, but not yet 
ennobled by office. With his brother 
Quintus he received his education in Home, 
where he soon had an opportunity of hear- 
ing and admiring the two most celebrated 
orators of the day, Crassus and Antonius. 
He took the t6ga vlrllis in 90 n.c., and, 
while practising rhetorical exercises, de- 
voted himself with ardour to the study of 
law. In 89 ho served on his first campaign 
in the Marsian War. After this he began 
his studies in philosophy, mainly under the 
guidance of the Academic philosopher, 
Philo of Larissa. The presence of the 
Rhodian rhetorician Molo in Rome, and 
afterwards the instruction in dialectic given 
him by the Stoic Diddbtus, gave him the 
opportunity he desired for furthering his 
training as an orator. Having thus care- 
fully prepared himself for his future voca- 
tion during the period of the civil distur- 
bances, he started on his career as an orator 
under Sulla’s dictatorship. He began with 
civil or private cases. One of his earliest 
speeches, the Pro Quinctio^ still survives. 
This oration [in which he defends his client 
on the question of his conduct in a partner- 
ship] he delivered in 81 B.C., in his 26th 
year. In the following year he first appeared 
in a causa publica^ and not on the side of 
the prosecution, the usual course for begin- 
ners, but on that of the defence. His client 
was Sextus Roscius of AmSria, accused of 
murdering his own father. This speech laid 
the foundation of Cicero’s fame, and not 
only because it was successful. People ad- 
mired the intrepidity with which Cicero 
stood up against Chrys6g5nu8, the favourite 
of the omni|)Otent dictator. 

In the following year, for the sake of his 
delicate health, Cicero started on a two years’ 
tour in Greece and Asia, taking every oppor- 
tunity of finishing his education as a philo- 
sopher and orator. For philosophy he had 
recourse to the most celebrated professors at 
Athens : for rhetoric he went to Rhodes, to 
his former instructor, Molo. In B.c. 77 he 
returned to Rome, his health restored, and 


his intellect matured. In this year he mar- 
ried Terentia. His career as an advocate 
he pursued with such success that he was 
unanimously elected quaestor in 76 b.c. 
He was stationed at Lilybaeum, in Sicily, 
and administered his office unimpeachably. 
After his return he entered the senate, and 
developed an extraordinary activity as a 
speaker. In consequence he was elected to 
the curule aedileship in 70 b.c. It was in 
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this year that the Sicilians, remembering 
the conscientiousness and unselfishness he 
had displayed in his quaestorship, begged 
him to lead the prosecution against Verres. 
For three years this man had, in the most 
infamous manner, ill-treated and plundered 
the province. Cicero had to contend with 
all kinds of hindrances thrown in his way 
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by the aristocratic friends of Verres. By 
the DlvlnCitio in CaicUinm he had to make 
good his claims to prosecute against those 
of Csecilius Niger. The defence was led by 
the most famous orator of the day, Horten- 
sius. But Cicero managed to collect such a 
mass of evidence, and to marshal it with 
such ability, that after the actio prima^ or 
first hearing, Verres found it advisable to 
retire into voluntary exile. The unused 
material Cicero worked up into an actio 8C- 
cunda in five speeches. The whole proceed- 
ing made him so popular that, spoiled as the 
multitude was, no one complained of his 
economical expenditure on the games during 
his sedileship. He was unanimously elected 
prsetor in 67 B.c. In this office he made 
his first political speech in 66, successfully 
defending the proposal of the tribune 
Manilius to give Pompeius the command 
in the Mithridatic war, with unprecedented 
and almost absolute power. 

In 64 B.c. he came forward as candidate 
for the consulship, and was successful, in 
spite of the efforts of his enemies. He owed 
his success to the support of the nobility, 
who had hitherto regarded him, as a homo 
novics, with disfavour, but had come to re- 
cognise him as a champion of the party of 
order. He obtained the office, as he had the 
rest, szio amio^ that is in the first year in 
which his candidature was legally possible. 
The danger with which Catiline’s agitation 
was threatening the State, determined Cicero 
to offer a vigorous opposition to everything 
likely to disturb public order. With this 
view he delivered three speeches, in which 
he frustrated the agrarian proposals of the 
tribune Servilius Rullus. He also led 
the defence of the aged Rabirius, whom 
the leaders of the democratic party, to 
excite the people against the senate, had 
prosecuted for the murder of Saturninus 
thirty-six years before. To avoid the 
danger and excitement of a fresh consular 
election for 62, he undertook the defence of 
the consul designdtus L. Murena, on the 
charge of bribery ; and this, although the 
accusers of Murena numbered among them 
Cicero’s best friends, and, indeed, rested 
their case upon the very law by which 
Cicero had himself proposed to increase 
the penalties for bribery. The conspiracy 
of Catiline gave Cicero an opportunity of 
displaying in the most brilliant light his 
acuteness, his energy, his patriotism, and 
even his power as an orator. He discovered 
the conspiracy, and helped largely to 
suppress it by the execution of the chief 


conspirators, who had remained behind in 
Rome. 

Cicero’s consulship marks the climax of 
his career. He received, it is true, the 
honourable title of pater patrice ; but, a 
few weeks later, he had a clear warning of 
what he had to expect from the opposite 
party in the way of reward for his services. 
When laying down his office he was about 
to make a speech, giving an account of 
his administration. The tribune Metellus 
Nepos interrupted him, and insisted on his 
confining himself to the oath usual on the 
occasion. In the following year he had 
opportunities for displaying his eloquence 
in the defence of P. Cornelius Sulla and the 
poet Archias. But he was often attacked, 
and had, in particular, to meet a now danger 
in the hostility of Clodius Pulcher, whose 
mortal hatred only too soon hit upon a 
chance of sating itself. Cicero would not 
accede to the plans of Ciosar, Pompey and 
Crassus, but offered them a strenuous re- 
sistance. He deceived himself as to his 
own political importance, and refused to 
quit the city except under compulsion. The 
triumvirs accordingly abandoned him to the 
vengeance of Clodius. Clodius was elected 
tribune of the plcbs in 58 b.c., and at once 
proposed that any person should be made 
an outlaw, who should have put Roman 
citizens to death without trial. Cicero met 
the charge by retiring into voluntary exile 
early in April, 58. He went to Thessa- 
lonlca and Macedonia, where he found a 
safe retreat at the house of the quaestor 
Plancius. The sentence was, however, pro- 
nounced against him; his house on the 
Palatine was burnt down, his country 
houses plundered and destroyed, and even 
his family maltreated. It is true that, as 
early as the next year, he was recalled with 
every mark of distinction, and welcomed in 
triumph by the people on his entrance into 
Rome at the beginning of September. But 
his political activity was crippled bv the 
power of the triumvirs. His fear of Clodius 
forced him to comply with their commands 
as a means of keeping in their good graces. 
But all this only stimulated him to show 
greater energy as an orator. His chief 
efforts were put forth in defending his 
friends, when prosecuted by political an- 
tagonists, as, for instance, Publius Sestius 
in 56 B.C., Gnmus Plancius in 54, Titus 
Annius Milo in 52. His defence of the 
latter, accused of the murder of Clodius, 
was unsuccessful. It was at this period 
that he began to apply himself to literature. 
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In 53 K.C. he was elected aupjur ; from July, 
51, to July, 50, he administered the ju'oviiice ’ 
of Cilicia as proconsul. In this capacity, ; 
his clemency, uprightness and unselfishness | 
won for him the greatest respect. For his | 
conduct in a campaign against the robber 
tribes of Mount Amanus he was honoured 
by the title of Imperdtov^ a public thanks- 
giving, and the prospect of a triumph. 

He landed in Italy towards the end of 
November, b.C. 50, and found that a breach 
between Porapey and Csesar was inevitable. 
The civil war broke out in the next year, 
and, after long hesitation, Cicero tinally 
decided for Pompey, and followed him to 
Greece. But after the battle of Pharsfdas, 
in which ill-health prevented him from 
taking a part, he deserted his friends, and 
(U’ossed to Brundisium. Here ho had to 
wait a whole year before Caesar pardoned 
him, and gave him leave to return to Romo. 
Caesar treated him witli distinction and 
kindness, hut Cicero kei)t aloof from public 
life. Nothing short of the calls of friend- 
ship could induce him to appear in the 
courts, as he did for Marcellas, Ligurius, 
and Deiotilrus. The calamities of his 
country ; his separation from his wife 
Terentia, in 4(1 n.c., after a married life 
of thirty-three years ; his hasty union with 
the young and wealthy Publiha, so soon to 
bo dissolved; the unhappy marriage and ! 
(loath of his favourite daughter Tullia ; all 
this was a heavy affliction for him. He 
found some consolation in studying philo- 
sophy, and applying himself with energy to 
literary work. 

The murder of Cmsar on March 15th, 44 
H.C., roused him from his retirement, though 
ho had taken no actual part in the deed. 
His patriotism excited him once more to take 
an active part in piihlic life, and his first aim 
was to effect a reconciliation of parties. He 
succeeded so far as to secure the passing 'jf 
a general amnesty. But it was not long 
before the intrigues and the hostility of the 
Caesarian party forced him again to leave 
Rome. He was on his Avay to Greece, 
when, at the end of August, he was re- 
called, by false rumours, to the Capitol. 
In a moment of deep irritation against 
AntSnius, he delivered, on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, the first of his fourteen Philippic 
orations, so called after those of Demos- 
thenes. The second Philippic was never 
spoken, but published as a pamphlet ; the 
last was delivered on the 21st April, B.C. 43. 
On the retirement of Antoniua from Rome, 
Cicero found himself again playing a promi- 


nent part in politics. All the efforts of bis 
' party to bring about a restoration of the 
; ancient republican freedom centred in him. 
j But, when Octavlaniis disappointed the hopes 
I ■which lie had excited, and attached him- 
self to Antonins and Lfipidus in the second 
triumvirate, Cicero, now the cliief man iii 
the senate, was declared an outlaw. In- 
tending to fly to Macedonia, as ho had done 
fifteen years before, ho was overtaken by 
his pursuers near Caieta, and put to death 
on Scjitember 7tb, 43 B.C., shortly before ho 
had com])letod his sixty-fourth year. His 
head and right hand were exposed on the 
rostra by Antonins. 

The literary labours of Cicero sigualizo 
an im])ortant advance in the development 
of Latin literature. It is not only that ho 
is to bo regarded as the creator of classical 
Latin jiroso. Ho was also the first writer 
who broke ground, to any great extent, in 
fields of literature which, before^ him, had 
remained almost untoucluid. He had in- 
sight enough to perceive that his vocation 
lay in the career of an orator. His industry, 
throughout his whole life, was untiring ; ho 
was never blinded by success ; to oducato 
himself, and perfect himself in Ids art, was 
tlio object which ho never lost sight of. 
His speeches, accordingly, give brilliant 
testimony to his combination of genius witli 
industry. Besides the fifty-seven Hpocche.s 
which survive in a more or less complete 
.shape, and the most important of wliicii 
have been mentioned above, wo have about 
twenty fragments of others, and the titles 
of thirty-five more. Cicoi'o was justified in 
boasting that no orator had written so many 
speeches, and in such different stylos, a.s 
himself' [Orator, c. 23, 30], Those orations 
were partly political, partly forensic ; the 
latter being mostly on the side of the de- 
fence. Cicero was also the author of pane- 
gyrics, as that, for instance, upon Cato. 
With few exceptions, as the second actio 
against Verres, the Pro MU07ie, and the 
panegyrics, they were actually delivered, 
and published afterwards. Extending over 
thirty-eight years, they give an excellent 
I idea of Cicero’s steady progress in the 
I mastery of his art. They are of unequal 
I merit, but eveiywhere one feels the touch of 
the born and cultivated orator, A wealth 
of ideas and of wit, ready acuteness, the 
power of making an obscure subject clear 
and a dry subject interesting, mastery of 
pathos, a tendency to luxuriance of lan- 
guage, generally tempered by good taste to 
the riglit measure, an un.surpasfted tact in 
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the use of Latin idiom and expression, a 
wonderful feeling for the rhythm and struc- 
ture of prose writing: these are Cicero’s 
characteristics. With all the faults which 
his contemporaries and later critics had to 
find with his speeches, Cicero never lost 
his position as the most classical represen- 
tative of Latin oratory, and he was judged 
the equal, or nearly the equal, of Demos- 
thenes. 

The knowledge which he had acquired in 
his practice as a speaker he turned to 
account in his writings on Rhetoric. In 
these he set forth the technical rules of the 
Greek writers, applying to them the results 
of his own experience, and his sense of the 
requirements of Latin oratory. Besides the 
two books entitled Ehetdrica or De Invert- 
tiOne, a boyish essay devoid of all origina- 
lity, the most important of his works on 
this subject are: (!)• The De OrdtOre^ a 
treatise in three books, written 55 b.c. This 
work, the form and contents of which are 
alike striking, is written in the style of a 
dialogue. Its subject is the training neces- 
sary for an orator, the proper handling of 
his theme, the right style, and manner of 
delivery. (2) The Brutus, or Ds Claris 
Oratdrlbus, written in B.o. 46 ; a history of 
Latin oratory from the earliest period down 
to Cicero’s own time. (3) The Orator, a 
sketch of the ideal orator, written in the 
same year as the Brutus. 

Cicero also devoted a large number of 
books to Greek philosophy, a subject which 
he was concerned to render accessible to 
his countrymen. His writings in this line 
lack depth and thoroughness ; but it must 
be said at the same time that he has the 
great merit of being the first Latin writer 
who treated these questions with taste and 
in an intelligible form, and who created a 
philosophical language in Latin. The frame- 
work which he adopts is jisually that of the 
Aristotelian dialogue, though he does not 
always consistently adhere to it. It was 
not until after his fiftieth year that he 
began to write on philosophy, and in the 
years b.c. 45 and 44, when almost entirely 
excluded from politics, he developed an 
extraordinary activity in this direction. 
The following philosophical works survive, 
either in whole or in part : (1) Fragments, 
amounting to about one-third of the work, 
of the six books, De Re Publlcd, written 
B.c. 64-51. (2) Three books of an unfinished 
treatise, De Legibus, written about 52. 
(3) PdrMoxa StOlcOrum, a short treatment 
of six Stoical texts, b.c. 46. (4) Five 


books on the greatest good and the greatest 
evil {De Flnlbus BbnOrum et Mdldrurn), 
I B.c. 45. This is the best of his philoso- 
I phical works. (5) The second book of the 
first edition, and the first book of the second 
edition, of the AcddCrnlc.a, B.C. 45. (6) 

I The five books of the Tusculan Disputations, 
' B.c. 44. In the same year appeared (7) 
the De Naturd DiiOrum, in three, and (8) 
the De DtvlndtidnS, in two books. (9) A 
fragment on the Stoical doctrine of Fate. 

(10) The Cato Maior, or I)c SSnectUte. 

(11) Lcellus, or De Amlcltld. (12) De 
Gfflcils, or On Ethics, in three books. 
Besides these, a whole series of philoso- 
phical and other prose writings by Cicero 
are known to us only in fragments, or by 
their titles. 

The multifarious nature of Cicero’s occu- 
pation as a statesman and an orator did 
not hinder him from keeping up a volu- 
minous correspondence, from which 864 
letters (including 90 addressed to Cicero) 
are preserved in four collections. These 
letters form an inexhaustible store of infor- 
mation, bearing upon Cicero’s own life as 
well as upon contemporary history in all 
its aspects. We have (1) The Epistnlce ad 
Fdmlltdri's, in sixteen books, B.c. 63-48; 
(2) The Epistulce ad Atttcum, in sixteen 
books, B.c. 68-43 ; (3) Three books of letters 
to his brother Quintus; (4) Two books of 
correspondence between Clicero and Brutus 
after the death of Csesar, the genuineness 
of which is [rightly] disputed. 

Cicero also made some attempts to write 
poetry, in his youth for practice, in his 
later life mainly from vanity. His youth- 
ful effort was a translation of Aratus, of 
which some fragments remain. After 63 
B.c. he celebrated his own consulship in 
three books of verses. [He is a consider- 
able metrist, but not a real poet.] 

(2) Quintus Tullius Cicero, the younger 
brother of Marcus, was born in B.C. 102. 
He was praetor in 62, and ISgdtus to Csesar 
in Gaul and Britain from 64-52 B.C. In 
the civil war he took the side of Pompey, 
but was pardoned by Caesar. In 43 he was 
made an outlaw, at the same time as his 
brother, and in 42 was murdered in Rome. 
Like Marcus, he was a gifted man, and 
not unknown in literature, especially as a 
writer of histonr and poetry. In 64 B.c., 
for example, when engaged in the Gallic 
campaign, he wrote four tragedies in six- 
teen days, probably after Greek models. 
We have four letters of his, besides a short 
paper addressed to his brother in 64 B.C., 
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on the line to be taken in canvassing for 
the consulship. 

Cinclus AUmentus. See Annalists. 

CinctUB Gftbinus. See Toga. 

Clnjl'rS.B (Kinyrds). Supposed, in the 
Greek mythology, to have been king of 
Cyprus, the oldest priest of Aphrodite in 
Paphos, the founder of that city, and the 
ancestor of the priestly family of the Ciny- 
radce. His wealth and long life, bestowed 
upon him by Aphrodite, were proverbial ; 
and from Apollo, who was said to be his 
father, he received the gift of song. He 
was accounted the founder of the ancient 
hymns sung at the services of the Paphian 
Aphrodite and of Adonis. Consequently 
he was reckoned among the oldest singers 
and musicians, his name, indeed, being 
Phoenician, derived from kinnor^ a harp. 
The story added that he was the father of 
Adonis by his own daughter Myrrha, and 
that, when made aware of the sin, he took 
away his own life. 

Cippus. The Latin name for a sepulchral 
monument. The form of the cippus was 
sometimes that of a pedestal with sev'^ral 
divisions, supporting an upright cone, either* 



(Olten : Ann. d’lnat. 1860 tav. E, 4.) 

pointed at the end, or entirely cylindrical ; 
sometimes that of a cube with several pro- 
jections on its surface. {See cut here, and 
also under Signum.) 

Circe {Kirks) (a figure in Greek mytho- 
logy). A celebrated magician, daughter 
of the Sun {HSlWs) and the Ocean nymph 
Persels, sister of JEetes and PasIphAe. She 
dwelt on the island of iEsea. For her meet- 
ing with Odysseus and the son she bore 
him, Tel6g6nu8, see Odysseus. 

Circus, Games of {Lndl CircensSs). The 
name of Circus was given at Rome par 
excellence to the Circus Maximus. This 


was a recreation ground laid out by king 
Tarquinlus Prisons in the valley between 
the Palatine and Aventine hills, south of 
the Capitol. Its centre was marked by the 
altar of Census. A second circus, called 
the Circus FldmtniuSf was built by the 
censor C. Plaminius on the Campus Martins 
in 220 B.c. Several more were built during 
the imperial period, some of which can still 
be recognised in their ruined state. Such 



( 1 ) PLAN OF CIHCU8 OF MAXENTIUS. 

(On the Via Appia, near Rome.) 

is the Circus of Maxentius, erroneously 
called Circo cU Caracalla (fig. 1). Similar 
racecourses existed in many other cities of 
the empire, e.g.y that still remaining amid the 
ruins of the town of Bovillse. The length of 
the Circus Maximus^ as enlarged by Caesar, 
was some 1,800 feet, its breadth some 350. The 
seats, which rose in a series of terraces, rested 
on a substructure consisting of three stories 
of arched vaults. The lower seats were of 
stone, the upper of wood. Round the out- 
side of the circus ran a building, containing 
booths and seats, as well as the entrances 
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to the seats, the number of which amounted, 
ill Csesar’s time, to 150,000, and in the 
4tb century, after the building had been 
repeatedly enlarged, to 385,000. The 
pddium^ or lowest row of seats running 
immediately above the race-course, was pro- 
tected from the wild animals by a railing 
and a trench {ciirlpus) ten feet in width 
and depth. This trench was, however, 
filled up at the command of Nero. The 
end of the circus, at which were the gate 
of entrance and the partitions in which the 
chariots stood, was flanked by two towers 
{oppida) occupied by bands of music. 
Between these was the loggia of the pre- 
siding magistrate. The opposite end of 
the building was semicircular, and had a 
gate called the porta triumphdlts, which 
seems to have been used only on extra- 
ordinary occasions. The senators and 
(^quUis had separate places allotted them, 
as in the theatre. The seats assigned to 
the common people were divided according 
to tribes, and the sexes were not separated. 
The eight or twelve openings (carcercs) 
from which the chariots issued lay, as we 
have already mentioned, at both sides of the 
entrance, and were closed with bars They 
were arranged in slanting lines, so that the 
distance from the carceres to the starting- 
point was equalized for all. The starting- 
point was marked by three conical pillars 
(metoi), standing on a substructure. Three 
other similar rnctoj^ corresponding to them, 
stood at the other or semicircular end of 
the circus. Between the two points where 
the meta; stood was built a low wall (spZna), 
extending through the whole length of the 
course. On this there used to stand the 
mast of a ship, which, after Augustus’ 
time, gave place to an obelisk. The spina 
was adorned with pillars, little shrines, and 
statues of the gods, especially of Victory. 
A second and loftier obelisk was added by 
Constantine. The obelisk of Augustus now 
stands in the Piazza del Popolo, that of 
Constantine on the square in front of the 
Lateran. There was also an elevated 
substructure, supporting seven sculptured 
dolphins spouting water, and a pedestal 
with seven egg-shaped objects upon it, the 
use of which will be explained below. 

The games were generally opened by a 
solemn procession from the Capitol through 
the forum to the circus, and through the 
whole length of the circus round the spina. 
At the head of the procession came the 
giver of the games, sitting on a car of 
triumph in triumphal costume. He was 


followed by the images of the gods borne 
on litters or carriages, and escorted by 
the collegia and priestly corporations. In 
the imperial age the procession included 
the images of the deceased emperors and 
empresses, to whom divine honours wei'O 
paid. The procession moved through the 
entrance, while the crowd rose up, cheered, 
and clapped their hands. The president 
dropped a white handkerchief into the 
arena, and the race began. Four, some- 
times as many as six, chariots drove out 
from behind the barriers at the right hand 
of the spina. Then they rushed along the 
spina as far as the further posts, rounded 
those, and drove back down the left side to 
the starting-posts. They made the circuit 
seven times, and finally drove off the course 
through the barriers on the left of the 
spina. Seven circuits constituted one heat, 
or missus. A chalk line was drawn across 
the ground near the entrance, and the 
victory was adjudged to the driver who 
first crossed it. During the republican 
period the number of missus or heats 
amounted to ten or twelve, and after the 
time of Callghla to twenty-four, taking up 
the whole day. 

To keep the spectators constantly in- 
formed how many of the seven heats had 
been run, one of the egg-shaped signals, 
mentioned above, was taken down after each 
heat, and probably also one of the dolphins 
was turned round. The chariots had two 
wheels, were very small and light, and 
were open behind. The team usually con- 
sisted either of two {bXgw) or of four horses 
{quadrlgcB). In tho latter case the two 
middle horses only were yoked together. 
The driver {auriga or dgitator^ fig. 2) stood 
in his chariot, dressed in a sleeveless tunic 
strapped round the upper part of his body, 
a helmet-shaped cap on his head, a whip in 
his hand, and a knife with a semi-circular 
blade in his girdle, to cut the reins with 
in case of need, for the reins were usually 
attached to his girdle. The main danger 
lay in turning round the pillars. To come 
into collision with them was fatal, not only 
to the driver himself, but to the driver 
immediately behind him. The chariots, and 
probably also the tunics and equipments of 
the drivers, were decked with the colours 
of the different factions^ as they were 
called. Of these there were originally 
only two, the White and the Red. At the 
beginning of the imperial period we hear 
of two more, the Green and the Blue. Two 
more, Gold and Purple, were introduced Vy 
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Domitian, but probably dropped out of use 
after bis death. Towards the eud of the 
3rd century a.d. the White faction joined 
with the Green, and the Red with the Blue. 
Accordingly in the late Roman and Byzan- 
tine period we generally hear only of Blue 
and Green. It was the party feeling thus 
engendered which was the mainspring of 
the passionate interest, often amounting 
almost to madness, which the people took 
in tlie games of the circus. 



(2) * VICTORIOUS AURIGA. 
(Sa?a dcUa biga, Vatic.vn.) 


The necessary attendants, the horses, and 
the general equipment of the games were 
provided, at the cost of the giver, by special 
companies, with one or more directors at 
their head. These companies were dis- ! 
tinguished by adopting the different colours I 
of the factions. The drivers were mostly 
slaves, or persons of low po.sition. The 
calling was looked down upon ; but at the 
same time a driver of exceptional skill 
would be extraordinarily popular. The vic- 
tors, besides their palms and crowns, often 
received considerable sums of money ; and 


thus it would often happen that a driver 
would rise to the position of a contractor, 
or become director of a company of con- 
tractors. Numerous monuments survive to 
commemorate their victories. Sometimes, 
indeed, a celebrated horse would have a 
monument put up to him. 

A contest of riders, each with two horses, 
was often added to the chariot - races. 
These riders were called dfsiiItOri’s, because 
they jumjjed from one liorse to another 
while going at full gallop. The circus was 
also used for boxing-matches, wrestling- 
matches, and foot-racing; but during the 
imperial period separate buildings were 
usually a])propriatecl to these amusements. 
Gladiatorial contests, and wild-beast hunts, 
were originally held in the circus, even afU'r 
the building of the amphitheatre. 

Besides these gatnes, the circus was 
sometimes used for military reviews. The 
cavalry inanauivres, for instance, of the six 
divisions of the knights (ludi uPvlrdlCs), 
with their six leaders and an 

imperial prince as princcps iicucntutiit at 
their head, would occasionally be hold 
there. Under the emperors of the Julian 
dynasty a favourite })astime was the Troia 
or Indus Tvo'kv. Tliis consisted in a 
number of manuiuvros i)erforined by boys 
belonging to senatorial and other resjject- 
able families. They rode on horseback in 
light armour in separate divisions, and 
were practised for the purpose by special 
trainers. 

Ciris. Sve Nisus. 

Cislum. Srr Chariots. 

CIthftra (Kithclra). A stringed instru- 
ment, invented (so the fable ran) by Apollo. 
The cithara was played on occasions of 
ceremony, such as jmblic games and pro- 
cessions : the lyniy a smaller instrument 
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eiTHAHJE. 

(1), (2) and (4) ifuftoo Borbonico, XU I xL X vi. XII xxiv, 
(3) Wulcker, nanlcm. Ill 81., 

and easier to hold, was more commonly used 
in ordinary life. The cithara consisted of 
a sounding board, which extended into two 
arms or side-pieces. The sounding-board, 
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made of thin pieces of wood, plates of metal, 
or ivory, was generally of a quadrangular, 
but sometimes of an oval shape; and was 
deeply vaulted at the back. The arms, 
which were broad were hollow, like the 
sounding-board. As the instrument was 
rather heavy, and the player had to stand 
while performing on it, it was generally 
provided with straps for supporting it, so 
as to leave the player’s hands free. The 
phorminx^ generally regarded as an at- 
tribute of Apollo, seems to have been a 
special variety of the cithara. It is gener- 
ally spoken of as “ shrill-toned.” Different 
forms of the cithara are given in the en- 
graving. (For further details, and for the 
manner of playing on the cithara^ see Lyra ) 

Civitas. The technical Latin word for 
the right of citizenship. This was origin- 
ally possessed, at Home, by the patricians 
only. The plebeians were not admitted to 
share it at all until the time of Sorvius 
Tullius, and not to full civic rights until 
B.c. 337. In its fullest comprehension the 
civitas included: (1) the iUs suffrdglly or 
right of voting for magistrates ; (2) the ius 
hdnOrtim, or right of being elected to a 
magistracy; (3) the ius prdvdcdtiOnis or 
right of appeal to the people, and in later 
times to the emperor, against the sentences 
passed by magistrates affecting life or 
property ; (4) the ius cOnilhU, or right to 
contract a legal marriage ; (5) the ius 
commerce ^ or right to hold property in the 
Roman community. The civitas was ob- 
tained either by birth from Roman parents, 
or by manumission {see Manumissio), or by 
presentation. The right of presentation 
belonged originally to the kings, afterwards 
to the popular assemblies, and particularly 
to the cdmltia trlhuta^ and last of all to 
the emperors. The civitas could be lost 
by dUminUtiO cxlpitls {see Deminutio 
Capitis). The aerMl, so called, had an 
imperfect civitas^ without the ius suffragii 
and ius honorum. Outside the circle of the 
civitas stood the slaves and the foreigners 
or pMgrlnl {see Peregrini). The latter 
included: (1) strangers who stood in no 
international relations with Rome ; (2) the 
allies, or sdcll^ among whom the Ldtlnl 
held a privileged place (see Latini) ; (3) the 
dMitlcil^ or those who belonged to nations 
conquered in war. 

Though the Roman citizenship was con- 
ferred upon all the free inhabitants of the 
empire in 212 a.d. by the emperor Caracalla, 
the grades of it were not all equalized, nor 
was it until the time of Justinian that 


civitas and libertas became convertible 
terms. 

Classiarli or classicl (from classis, a fleet). 
The crews of the Roman fleet. In the 
republican age the rowers {rSmtgCs) were 
slaves, and the sailors {nautce) were partly 
contributed by the allies {sdcU ndvaUs\ 
partly levied from among the Roman citizens 
of the lowest orders, the citizens of the 
maritime colonies, and the freedmen. Under 
the Empire the fleets were manned by 
freedmen and foreigners, who could not 
obtain the citizenship until after twenty-six 
years’ service. In the general military 
system, the navy stood lowest in respect of 
pay and position. No promotion to higher 
posts "was open to its officers, as those were 
monopolized by the army. In later times, 
a division of the marines stationed at 
Misenum and Ravenna was appointed to 
garri.son duty in Rome. This division was 
also used in time of war in repairing the 
roads for the armies. In Rome the marines 
wore employed, among other things, in 
stretching the awnings over the theatre. 

Classlcum. The signal given by the 
hUc^na or horn for the meeting of the 
cbmitia centurtdta at Rome, and for the 
meeting of the soldiers in camp, especially 
before they marched out to battle. 

ClaudlanuB {Claudius). A Latin poet, 
born at Alexandria in the second half of 
the 4th century a.d. In 395 a.d. he came 
to Rome. Here he won the favour of the 
powerful Vandal Stillcho, and on the 
proposal of the senate was honoured with 
a statue by the emperors ArcMius and 
HOnorlus. The inscription on this statue 
is still in existence (Mommsen, Inscrip- 
Hones Regni Ncapolitani, No. 6794). His 
patron Stilicho fell in 408, and Claudian, 
apparently, did not survive him. We have 
express evidence that the poet was not a 
Christian. He was familiar with Greek 
and Latin literature, and had considerable 
poetical gifts, including a mastery both of 
language and metre. These gifts raise him 
far above the crowd of the later Latin 
poets, although the effect of his writing is 
marred by tasteless rhetorical ornament 
and exaggerated flattery of great men. 
His political poems, in spite of their lau- 
datory colouring, have considerable his- 
torical value. Most of them are written 
in praise of Honorius and of Stilicho, for 
whom he had a veneration as sincere as 
was his hatred of Rufinus and EutrSpIus. 
Against the latter he launched a number of 
invectives. Besides the Raptus PrdserpUnce^ 
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or Rape of Proserpine^ an unfinished epic 
in which his descriptive power is most 
brilliantly displayed, his most important 
poems are (1) De Ilf /F, FJ, ConsulatU 
Ronorii ; (2) De Nuptlls Honorii Fes- 
eennlna ; (3) Eplthdldmli^m de Nuptiis 
Honorii et Marim ; (4) De Bello Gild6nlco ; 
(5) De Constdatu StilicMnis ; (6) De Bello 
Pollentlno ; (7) Laus SerSnee, Serena being 
Stilicho’s wife. He also wrote epistles in 
verse, a series of minor pieces, narrative 
and descriptive, and a GlgantdmdcMa^ of 
which a fragment has been preserved. 

Claudius Cluadrigarius. See Annalists. 

Clfianthes (Gr. KR^anthi^s). A Greek philo- 
sopher, native of Ass5s in Asia Minor. He 
was originally a boxer, and while attending 
at Athens the lectures of Zeno, the founder 
of the Stoic philosophy, ho got a livelihood 
at night by carrying water. He was Zeno’s 
disciple for nineteen years, and in 260 b.c. 
succeeded him as head of the Stoic school. 
He died in his eighty-first year by voluntary 
starvation. A beautiful hymn to Zeus is 
the only one of his writings that has come 
down to us. 

Clemens {Titus Flavius) A Greek ec- 
clesiastical writer, born at Alexandria about 
150 A.D. Originally a heathen, he gained, in 
the course of long travels, a wide knowledge 
of philosophy. Finding no satisfaction in 
it, he became a Christian, and about 190 
A.D. was ordained priest in Alexandria, and 
chosen to preside over a school of cate- 
chumens there. The persecution under 
Septfmius S^verus having compelled him 
to take flight, he founded a school in 
Jerusalem, and came afterwards to Antioch. 
He died in 218 a.d. His writings contri- 
buting as^ they do to our knowledge of 
ancient philosophy, have an important place, 
not only in Christian, but also in profane 
literature. This is especially true of the 
eight books called StrOmdtd ; a title which 
properly means “ many coloured carpets,’' or 
writings of miscellaneous contents. 

Cledm$n68 {KlSdm^nSs). An Athenian 
sculptor, who probably flourished in the 
Au^stan age. The celebrated Venus di 
Medici, now at Florence, is his work. (He 
is described on the pedestal as son of 
ApollodSrus. The Germanlcus of the 
Louvre was the work of his son, who bore 
the same name.] 

C16dp&tra {KUdpatra) (in Greek mytho- 
logy)* (1) Daughter of BQr§as and Orithyia, 
and wife of Phineus. {Sec Phineus.) 

(2) Daughter of Idas, and wife of Mdlfiager. 
(^'ee Meleager.) 


I Clepsydra {Klepsydra). A water-clock, 
or earthenware vessel filled with a certain 
measure of water, and having a hole in the 
I bottom of a size to ensure the water running 
away within a definite space of time. Such 
water-clocks were used in the Athenian 
law courts, to mark the time allotted to the 
speakers. They were first introduced in 
Rome in 159 B.C., and used in the courts 
there in the same way. In the field they 
were used to mark the night-watches. The 
invention of the best kind of water-clock 
was attributed to Plato. In this the hours 
were marked by the height of the water 
flowing regularly into a vessel. This was 
done in one of two ways. (1) A dial was 
placed above the vessel, the hand of which 
was connected by a wire with a cork floating 
on the top of the water. (2) The vessel 
was transj)arent, and had vertical linos 
drawn upon it, indicating certain typical 
days in the four seasons or in the twelve 
months. These lines were divided into 
twelve sections, corresponding to the posi- 
tion which the water was experimentally 
found to take at each of the twelve hours 
of night or day on each of those typical 
days. It must be remembered that the 
ancients always divided the night and day 
into twelve equal hours ench, which in- 
volved a variation in the length of the hours 
' corresponding to the varying length of the 
day and night. 

Cleruchla (Gr. KUroucMa). A kind of 
Greek colony, which differed from the ordi- 
nary colonial settlement in the fact that 
the settlers remained in close connection with 
their mother-city. The Athenian cleruchice 
are the only ones of which we have any 
detailed knowledge. A conquered territory 
was divided into lots of land, which were 
assigned to the poorer citizens as cXCrUchl^ 
or “holders of lots.” The original inhabi- 
tants would be differently treated according 
to circumstances. In many cases they were 
compelled to emigrate ; sometimes the men 
were killed, and the women and children 
enslaved ; but ordinarily the old inhabitants 
would become the tenants of the settlers, 
and take, generally, a less privileged posi- 
tion. The settlers formed a separate com- 
munity^ elected their own officials, and 
managed their local affairs; but they con- 
tinued to be Athenian citizens, with all the 
rights and duties of their position. They 
remained under the authority of Athens, 
and had to repair to the Athenian courts 
for justice in all important matters. 

Ciibintls (Gr. Kllbdnds). See Bakers. 
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Cllent^s. This was the name for such 
inhabitants of Rome as had lost, or given 
up, the citizenship of their own cities, and 
had settled in Roman territory. Here, 
having no legal rights, they were compelled, 
in order to secure their personal freedom, to 
seek the protection of some Roman citizen, 
a term which, in ancient times, could only 
mean a patrician. The relation thus set on 
foot was called cltentulay and was inherited 
by the descendants of both parties. Accord- 
ingly the client entered into the family of 
his patron {patronus)^ took his gentile 
name, and was admitted to take part in the 
family sacrifices. The patron made over to 
him a piece of land as a means of support, 
protected him from violence, represented 
him at law, and buried him after his death. 
The client, on his part, accompanied his 
atron abroad and on military service, gave 
is advice in legal and domestic matters, 
and made a contribution from his property 
if his patron were endowing a daughter, or 
had to be ransomed in war, or to pay a fine. 
The relation between patron and client is 
also illustrated by the fact that neither 
party could bring an action against the 
other in a court of law, or bear witne.ss 
against him, or vote against him, or appear 
against him as advocate. A man’s duty to 
his client was more binding than his duty 
to his blood relations ; and any violation of 
it was regarded as a capital offence. 

When Serviua Tullius extended the rights 
of citizenship to the clients as well as to the 
plebeians, the bond between patron and 
client still continued in force, although it 
gradually relaxed with the course of time. 
At the end of the republic age, the status 
of client, in the proper sense of the word, 
had ceased to exist. Under the Empire 
the cHentSla was a mere external relation 
betweeu the rich and the poor, the great 
and the obscure. It involved no moral 
obligation on either side, but was based 
merely on the vanity ot the one party, 
and the necessity of the other. It was 
no unusual thing to find people who had 
no settled means of subsistence trying, 
by flattery and servile behaviour, to win 
the favour of the great. Even philosophers 
and poets, like Statius and Martial, are 
found in this position. The client performs 
certain services, calls on his patron in the 
morning, accompanies him on public occa- 
sions, and is in turn invited to his table, 
receives presents from him, and (if he can 
get it) a settled provision. Instead of j 
inviting their numerous clients, the rich ! 


' would often present them with a small sum 
of money called sportiila. The relation was 
entirely a free one, and could be dissolved 
at pleasure by either party. 

In the republican age whole communities, 
and even provinces, when they had sub- 
mitted to the Roman yoke, would sometimes 
become clients of a single patronus. In 
this case the patronus would usually be 
the conquering general. Marcellus, for 
instance, the conqueror of Syracuse, and his 
descendants, were patrons of Sicily. The 
practical advantages which were secured 
to a foreign community by this permanent 
representation at Rome are obvious. Ac- 
cordingly we find that, under the Empire, 
even cities which stood to Rome in no 
relation of dependenoe, such as colonies and 
mUniclpla, sometimes selected a patronus. 
The patronus was, in such c^ses, always 
chosen from among the Senators or ^quitCs. 

Cling (Gr. Rllnd), See Meals. 

Clio (Gr. Kleio). Sec Muses. 

Cllpfins. See Shield. 

Clitarchus (Gr. Kleitarchds). A Greek 
historian, son of the historian Dinon. He 
flourished about 300 B.c., and was the author 
of a great work, in at least twelve books, 
upon Alexander the Great. He was no- 

1 toriously untrustworthy, and inclined to 
: believe in the marvellous ; his style was 
; turgid and highly rhetorical; but his 

narrative was so interesting that he was 
the most popular of all the writers on 
Alexander. The Romans were very fond 
of his book, which was indeed the main 
authority for the narratives of Diodorus, 
Trogus Pompeius, and Curtius. A number 
of fragments of it still survive. 

ClitHs (Klelfds) (in Greek mythology). 
Son of Mantius, and grandson of Melampus : 
loved and carried off by Eos. Sec Eos. 

Cld§.ca. A vaulted subterranean channel 
for carrying off drainage of every kind. As 
early as the 6th century B.c. Rome had 
an extensive system of sewers for draining 
the marshy ground lying between the hills 
of the city. By this the sewage was carried 
into a main drain {Cloaca Maxima) which 
emptied itself into the Tiber. Part of this 
sewer, in length quite 1,020 feet, is still in 
existence, and after a lapse of 2, BOO years, 
goes on fulfilling its original purpose. The 
sewer, which is nearly twenty feet wide, 
is covered by a vaulted roof of massive 
squares of tufa, in which an arch of tra- 
vertine is inserted at intervals of 12 feet 

2 inches. The original height was 10 feet 
8 inches, but has been reduced to 6 feet 
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t) inches by the accumulation of iilth and 
rubbish. The drainage S3"stem of Romo 
was considerabl}^ extended, especially b}" 
Agrippa in the Augustan age. 

The duty of keeping the sewers of Romo 
in repair fell originally to the censors. Dur- 
ing the imperial age it was transferred to 
a special board, the cUrdtOrCs cloacdrum. 
Citizens who wished to establish a con- 
nexion between their property and the city 
drains had to pay a special tax to the State, 
called cloacdrtum. 

Clocks were known to the ancients only 
under the form of sun-dials (see Gnomon) 
and water-clocks (see Clepsydra). 

Clothing. The dresses of the Greeks and 
Romans consisted of under garments or 
shirts, and upper garments or mantles. Tlie 
Greek c/i?^d^^and the Latin < it jilca, common 
to both men and women, belong to the first 
class; so does the stdla of the Roman 
matron, worn over the tunica. The hlrnd- 
il6n was an upper garment, worn in Greece 
both by men and women. The Greek 
chldmys and Mbon and pSplds were upper 
garments, the chlamys and tribon conhned 
to men, and the pcplos to women. The 
upper dross worn in public life by a Roman 
citizen was the t6gd ; the 2 )alla was peculiar 
to married ladies. There were other dresses 
of the same kind commonly in use among 
the Romans, for instance the Idcerna^ Iwna, 
poenUlaf and synthesis : the sdgum and 
pdluddrnentum were confined to military 
service. (See, for further details, the 
articles on the words in question.) Trousers 
(Latin brdcce., Greek anaxw'idds) wore 
only known as worn by the Orientals and 
by the barbarians of the North. Among the 
Romans no one wore them but the soldiers 
stationed in the northern districts. In 
works of art, accordingly, trousers and the 
long-sleeved chiton are an indication of 
barbarian costume. The custom of wrapping 
up the calf and thigh as a protection against 
the cold was deemed excusable in sickly 
and elderly people, but was thought effemi- 
nate in others. The wool of the sheep was 
at all times the staple material for cloth 
stuffs. Linen, though known to the Greeks 
of the Homeric age, was worn chiefly by 
the lonians, and less so by the inhabitants 
of Greece Proper. Among the Romans, the 
use of linen was mostly confined to the 
girdle, though common among the Italian 
tribes. Both sexes wore a linen girdle 
(suhllgdculum) and women a linen breast- 
band. Women were the first to exchange 
wool for linen, and this during the re- 


publican Age. Linen garments for men 
do not appear until later, when the fine 
Egyptian and Spanish linon-stuffs became 
a s[)ecial article of luxury. The toga was 
always made of wool. Cotton-stutfs, too, 
were known to the ancients, as well as tlie 
sdrlca, a material made wholly or partly of 
silk; but these wore not commonly used 
until the imperial times (see WEAVING). 
Country folk in Greece, and especially 
shepherds, clothe themselves in the skins of 
animals. Pelisses, apparently, did not come 
into fashion until the Empire. 

The colour of dresses among the Greeks 
and Romans was mos'tly, but by no means 
exclusively, white. For practical reasons 
the working c’asses used to wear stuffs of 
dark colour, either natural or artificial. 
Dark clothes were worn among the upper 
classes in Rome only in time of mourning, 
or by a person accused- before the courts of 
law. Coloured dresses were put on by men 
in Greece mainly on festal occasions, and 
by the Romans not at all. Gay-coloured 
materials were at all times worn by Greek 
ladies, and often, too, by Roman ladies as 
earlj' as the 1st century ii.c. Strong 
colours do not appear to have boon liked by 
the ancients. They wore familiar with 
stripes, plaids, and other jiattorns, as well 
as with ornaments of needlework and all 
kinds of embroidery. With regard to the 
fitting of dresses, it should bo observed tliat 
it was mostly the custom to weave them 
according to measure, and there was there- 
fore no necessity, as in modern times, for 
artistic cutting. The art of sowing was 
quite subordinate, and confined mostly to 
stitching leaves together for garlands; 
though sleeved garments, no doubt, required 
rather more care. Hence the fact that there 
was no such thing in antiquity as a separate 
tailoring trade. The necessary sewing was 
done by the ladic.s of the house, or by their 
slaves, and sometimes by the fullers, whose 
business it was to measure the pieces of 
cloth, to sell ready-made garments, and to 
clean clothes. (See FuLLEii-s.) 

Shoes. Tlie Greeks usually went bare- 
foot, except when out of the house; but 
they did not think it necessary to wear 
shoes, even in the street. On entering a 
house, whether one’s own or not, it was 
customary to uncuver the feet. The 
simplest form of covering for the feet was 
a sole fastened by straps (hfjp6ddma.) This 
is to be distinguished from the sandal 
(sanddWn, sanddUOn), which was worn 
( originally by men and afterwards by women. 
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This was a more complicated set of straps, 
reaching as far as over the ankle, where 
they were fastened. They sometimes had 
leather added at the sides and heel, so as to 
resemble a shoe. Close shoes of various 
kinds, fastened over the foot, were also 
worn by men and women. There were, 
besides, several kinds of boots, among which 
may be mentioned the endr6m%8 and 
cdthurnns {see Endromis, Cothurnus). 

Among the Eomans, men and women 
when at home, and generally in private 
life, wore a sandal {sdUa)^ which was only 
taken off at mealp ; but a respectable 
Eoman would hardly show himself bare- 
footed out of doors. With the toga went 
the shoe called caJcMus^ of which there 
were differents kinds, vanring according 
to rank (see Caloeus). Ladies usually, 
when out of doors, wore shoes of white or 
coloured leather, which formed an impor- 
tant part of their toilette, especially under 
the Empire, when the sexes rivalled each 
other in the splendour of their shoes, the 
men appearing in white and red leather, 
the emperor and great personages wearing 
shoes adorned with gold and even with 
jewels. Among the Eomans generally, a 
great variety of shoes was in use, many of 
them borrowed from other countries {sec 
Crepida, Soccus). Wooden shoes {sculjpO- 
nSoe) were worn by slaves and peasants. 
For the military boot in use under the 
Empire, see Caliga. 

Coverings for the head. The upper 
classes in Greece and Italy generally went 
bareheaded. It was only when long in 
the open air, as on journeys, or while hunt- 
ing, or in the theatre, that they used the 
caps and hats worn by artisans, country 
folk, and fishermen {see Petasus, Pilleus, 
Oausia). In Eome, for protection against 
sun and storm, they adopted from the nor- 
thern countries the cUcullus or cuculllOj a 
hood fastened to the pcenUla or lacema. 
The head was often protected, in the case 
both of men and women, by drawing the 
top of the garment over the head. Besides 
kerchiefs and caps, women also wore veils, 
which in some cases, as at Thebes (and as 
now in the East), covered the face as far 
as the eyes. Eoman ladies would seldom 
appear in the street uncovered. A common 
covering was the riclnlum^ which also 
served as a wrapper. This was, in later 
times, only worn at religious ceremonials. 
It was a square cloth fastened to the head, 
which ladies folded round them, throwing 
it over the left arm and left shoulder. For 


I protection against the sun ladies carried 
j umbrellas (Gr. skiadeiOn, Lat. mnhrdcU- 
\ hinij uonbclla)^ or made their servants carry 
j them. Fans (Gr. rhlpdSj Lat. flahellum) 
I were likewise in common use. These 
were made of gaily-painted bits of wood, 
and the feathers of peacocks or other birds, 
and were generally in the shape of leaves. 

Ornaments. Eings were in fashion both 
among men and women. The only other 
I metal oraaments which men would have 
, any opportunity for wearing in ordinary 
I life were the clasps or brooches {fibulce) 

I used for fastening dresses or girdles. These 
were of bronze, silver, or gold, and often 
j adorned with costly jewels. Besides rings 
I and clasps, women wore needles in their 
hair, and ear-rings, necklaces, and bracelets 
on their wrists and arms, sometimes even 
on their ankles. The trinkets that have 
I been preserved from antiquity exhibit the 
greatest conceivable variety of form. One 
of the commonest forms for a bracelet is 
that of a snake, surrounding the arm once, 
or in several spirals. An equal variety is 
observable in the ornamentations of pearls, 
precious stones, and the like. 

Clotho (Gr. Rlotho). See MocRiE. 

Cljl’mfine (Gr. Klym^n?) (in Greek myth- 
ology). (1) Daughter of Catreus, wife of 
Naupllus, and mother of P&lamedes. {See 
Naupijus.) 

(2) Daughter of OeSanus, and mother of 
Phaethon by HeliCs. {See Phaethon.) 

CljftSBmnestra (Gr. Klytaimnestra ; more 
correctly A/i/fnfwiUsfm). Daughter of Tyn- 
dareus, and wife of Agamemnon. With 
the aid of her lover, iEgisthus, she mur- 
dered her husband, and was, in turn, put 
to death by her son, Orestes. {See Aga- 
memnon, iEGisTHUS, and Orestes.) 

Clj^tia {Klytia). In Greek mythology 
an ocean nymph, beloved by the Sun-god, 
who deserted her. She was changed into 
the heliotrope, a flower which is supposed 
always to turn its head in the direction of 
the sun’s movement. 

C6c&1ub {Kokdlos). In Greek mytho- 
logy, the king of Camicus in Sicily, who 
gave Daedalus a friendly welcome when 
flying from the pursuit or MinOs. Cocalus 
(or his daughters, according to another 
account) suffocated Minos in a hot bath. 

Cock-fighting. See Venatione.s. at end. 

Coccus (Gr. KOkytds). See Hades, 
Eealm of. 

Cdemptld. Property “ a joint taking,” so 
** a joint purchase.” One of the three forms 
of marriage among the Eomans. It was so 
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called from the fiction of a purchase suj)- 
posed to take place on the occasion. In the 
presence of five witnesses and a librijx'iis, 
or holder of the balance, the bridegroom 
struck the balance with a bronze coin, which 
he handed to the father or guardian of the 
bride. At the same time he asked her 
whether she would bo his wife, and she, in 
turn, asked him whether ho would be her 
husband, 

Cognatlo. ThoLatin word for relation- 
ship. Cognat io included relationship on 
both the father’s and mother’s side, while 
dgncUtd implied relationship on the father's 
side only {see Agnatio). Agnaiio in- 
volved legal duties and rights, while eog- 
natiOy originally at least, brought with it 
only moral obligations. Cogndft to the 
sixth degree had the right of kissing each 
other {ifls oscTdl), and also the right of 
refusing to appear as witnesses against each 
other in a court of law. On the other hand, 
cognati were forbidden by custom, at least 
in the earlier times, to intermarry, or to 
appear in court against each other as ac- 
cusers. When a man died, his cognati were 
expected to put on mourning for him. In 
course of time the cognati gradually ac- 
quired the rights f)roper to agnati. But 
natural relationship did not win full recog- 
nition until the time of Justinian, by whoso 
legislation the rights of agnati were abol- 
ished. 

Cognomen. See Names, 

eShors. A division of the Roman army. 
In the republican age the word was 
specially applied to the divisions con- 
tributed by the Italian allies. Down to 
89 B.C., when the Italians obtained the 
Roman citizenship, they were bound to 
supply an infantry contingent to each of 
the two consular armies, which consisted of 
two legions apiece. This contingent num- 
bered in all 10,000 infantry, divided into : 
(a) 20 cohortes of 420 men each, called 
cohortes dldrcs, because, in time of battle, 
they formed the wings (dice) of the two 
combined legions : (b) four cohortes extra- 
ordlndrlcB^ or select cohorts of 400 men 
each. 

From about the beginning of the Ist 
century B.C., the Roman legion, averaging 
4,000 men, was also divided into ten 
cohortes, each containing three mdnlpull or 
six centurias. In the imperial times, the 
auxiliary troops assigned to the legions 
stationed in the provinces were also divided 
into cohorts {cohortes auxilidrXai). These 
cohorts contained either 500 men ( = 5 cen- 

D. o. A. 


ixirioi), or 1,000 men ( = 10 centurirv). They 
consisted either entirely of infantry, or 
partly of cavalry (^980 infantry + 120 cavalry, 
7()0 infantry -f 240 cavalry). For the com- 
nianders of the.se cohort.^, see Pkacfectus. 
Tiio troo])S stationed in Rome were also 
numbered according to cohortes, (1) Tlie 
cohortes print uria>, oi’iginally nine, but 
afterwanls ten in number, which formed 
the im])erial body-guard. Each cohort con- 
sisted of 1,000 men, including infantry and 
cavalry (.src Phactoriani). The institu- 
tion of a body-guard was duo to Augustus, 
and was a flevelo[)m.ent of tlic eohors pnv- 
toria, or body-guard of the republican 
generals. Its title shows that it was as 
old as the time when tlu^ consuls boro the 
name of jjraidres. This eohors privtoria 
was originally formed exclusively ol (lavalry, 
mainly of equestrian rank. Ihit towards 
the end of the republican ago, when every 
independent commander had his own eohors 
pra^toria, it was made it]) })artly of infantry, 
who were mainly veterans, partly of ])icketl 
cavalry of the allies, and partly of Roman 
Cijniies, who usually served their tlro- 
ci)nnni,o\' first year, in this way. (2) Three 
and in later times four, cohortes nrhdiue, 
consisting each of 1,(X)0 nifm, wcje placed 
under the command of the pnvfeetns xirhi 
They had separate barracks, but ranked 
below the body-guard, and above the 
legionaries. (B) Seven cohortes rigUum, 
of 1,(X)0 men each, wei’o under the cominaiul 
of the ]>ra>f(d7iH 7'igiluni. These formed 
the night police and fire-brigade, and were 
distril)Utod throughout the city, one to every 
two of the fourteen I'i^glCmPs. 

Coinage. (1) Creek. As late as the 
Homeric age, cattle, especially oxen, served 
as a medium of exchange, as well as a 
standard of price [11. xi 211, xxi 385]. We 
find, however, that the metals were put to the 
same use, their value being decided by their 
weight as determined by a balance. The 
weight, as well as the balance, was called 
tdlanthn. [It is probable that the gold 
taUenton of Homer weighed two drachma*, 
and was equivalent in value to an ox ; see 
Ridgeway, in Journal Hell. Studies viii 
133.] The idea of giving the metal used 
in exchange a form corresponding to its re- 
quirements is no doubt an early one. The 
date of the introduction of a coinage in the 
proper sense, with an official stamp to 
denote its value and obviate the necessity 
of weighing the metal, cannot now be deter- 
mined. But as early as the 6th century 
B.c. we find a highly developed and artistic 

L 
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system of coining money in existence. The 
various Greek standards of value were all 
developed — in several gradations, it is true 
— from the gold and silver standard of Asia 
Minor. It was not until a later time that 
the standard of the Persian gold money 
was in some cities transferred to the silver 
coinage. The proportion of gold to silver 
was commonly reckoned among the Greeks 
as 10:1, so that a gold piece weighing 2 
drachmoi was = 20 silver drachmae. But 
in commerce the proportion assumed was 
12 : 1, and this was the average generally 
observed in the Roman empire. The 
measure of weight mostt, commonly current 
was the talent, which contained 00 mhue. 
Like the talent, the mina was not a real 
coin, but a standard of measurement. Tlio 
unit of coinage was the drachma, 100 
drachmas being reckoned to the mina. The 
drachma, again, contained 0 obols. In an- 
cient times the commonly accepted standard 
was that of ^glna. The coins of the island 
of jEgina were stamped on one side with 
the figure of a tortoise, on the other side 



(1) DIDRArriMON OF JEGINA. 
(B.r. lOO-Ml) ) 


with a roughly executed incuse square. 
The largest silver coin was the sfdter or 
didrachmdn (fig. 1), ( = about 2.s‘. 2d., the 
jEginetan drachma being =ls. Ic?.). Solon 
abolished this standard in Attica, and in- 
troduced a lighter drachma equal to about 
Sd. The Attic talent (=6,000 drachma^) 
was thus worth about £200, the mina about 
£3 6s. 8d. The silver coins of Attica bore 
on the front the head of Pallas, and on the 



Archaic head ofAib one Owl. 

(2) 'n n: VDi: \<'UMON or attifns. 
(Tuiu "1 I'oirtmn wais ) 


reverse the figure of an owl. The ]iriiici])al 
coin was the tetradrachmon or 4 drachnuu 


(fig. 2), the largest (which was only issued 
occasionally) the dUkadrachmon or lO 
drachmae The dldrachni6n (2 drachma^) 
was in like manner issued rarely. The iri- 
6h6l5n (3 obols), the 606168, and the heml- 
6b6li6n {\ obol) were small silver coins ; 
the t6fari(lm6H6n (J obol) the smallest of 
all. The Greek states always adopted a 
silver currency, gold being rarely issued. 
The largest gold piece was the didrach- 
man or golden stater ( = 20 silver drachma^). 
Besides this we find drachmas, triobols, 
obols, half-obols, quarter-obols, and even 
eightli obols in gold. The gold money most 
commonly current in Greece was, down to 
the Macedonian age, the royal Persian coin 



(3) DAHIC. 


called J)drvik6s, or Daric (fig. 3). It was 
stamped on one side with a crowned archer, 
on the other with an oblong incuse. This 
corresponded with the gold stater of Attica 
and of the cities of Asia Minor. Among 
these should be especially mentioned the sta- 
ter of C 3 'Zicus or the Cyzicenus =28 silver 
drachnur. The earliest copper coin issued 
at Athens was the Chaikas = J of a silver 
obol (440 B.C.). In the time of Alexander 
the Great the silver coinage stopi)ed at the 



Head of Ajiollo. Victorious higa. 

(4) UOl.I) RTATKU OF J'llll.ir II OF MACKDON. 

trioholos, and it therefore became necessary 
to u‘prt■^('nt the smaller fractions in copper. 
The silver money of Attica was in very 
general use, but the Attic standard was 
not adopted in Greece Proper. It spread 
westward, however, in quite early times. 
In the greater part of Sicily, and in Taren- 
tum and Etruria, the coinage was from the 
first regulated in accordance with the Attic 
standard. But the wide diffusion of this 
standard was mainly due to the action of 
Philip II of Maccdon and Alexander the 
Groat. The former adopted it when intro- 
ducing his gold coinage {FhiUppus, fig. 4), 
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the latter for his silver money (fig. 5). For 
even after Alexander’s death this standard 
held its ground in the kingdoms of the 


Head of Heracles. Zeus. 

( 5 ) TETUADltAf'HMON OF Al.FXANOEH TIIF, OltEAT. 

Macedonian empire, except in Egypt, where 
the Ptolemies maintained the old coinage 
of the country. Macedonian inflnence ex- 
tended the Attic currency into 
many other states, e.g. Epirus, the 
coasts of the Black Sea, and even 
Parthia. The largest Greek gold 
coin is the 20~Sitater piece of the 
Grajco-Bactrian king Eucr^ltldes, 
now preserved in Paris; the largest 
silver coins are the \0-drac,hma 
pieces of Athens, Syracuse (fig. 0) 
and Alexander the Great. 

Hellenic coins are important as 
giving a grand and complete idea 
of the development of plastic art 
among the Greeks. In the Greek 
cities of Italy and Sicily, in par- 
ticular, the art of stamping coins 
had attained considerable importance as 
early as the 5th century B.C., and in the 
4th century with its life-like charactorisa- 


(2) Roman. As in Greece, so in Rome, 
oxen and sheep were originally the medium 
of exchange. The oldest pecuniary fines 
were exacted in cattle, and the Latin word 
for money, plScUnla^ is derived from jhtHs. 
In later times unwrought copper {a;s rudi^) 
given in pieces according to weight, took 
the place of oxen. Bars of cast co])por 
marked on both sides with some figure (as 
of an ox, pig, or fowl) are said to have 
been introduced by king Servius Tullius, 
when he took in hand the regulation of 
weights and measures. The first demon- 
strable example of a .coin is from the age 
of the decemvirs (about 450 B.C.). The unit 
of coinage was the as of cast copper, carry- 
ing the nominal weight of the Roman j)Ound 
{libra — 12 undtv, see fig. 7). The as {<v8 


gmi^i^) bore the image of Janus ; the coins 
representing its fractions were all stamped 
on the reverse side with the figure of a 






Head of Janus. 


Prow of Ship. 


( 7 ) KOMAK AS or CAST COPPER. 


tions, and with the rich variety and noble 
erfection of its forms, it reached the 
ighest degree of finish. 


ship’s prow. These were, sSmis^ with the 
head of Jupiter = | or 6 unciac ; triens 
with the head of Minerva, of an as— 
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uncice : quadrans^ with the head of Her- 
cules, I as = 3 unciiP ; sextans^ with the head 
of Mercury, ^as = 2 uncz'fv • uncia^ with the 
head of Eoma, -fV As in the course of 
time the copper money became lighter, the 
smaller fractional coins were first struck, 
and afterwards all the fractions. This 
copper currency was calculated exclusively 
for the home trade, so that it was easily 
allowed to suffer n continuous depreciation, 
at first to 4, then to 2, after 217 h.c. to l 
ounce, after B.c. 89 to | an ounce, and under 
the Empire even to J an ounce. In 269 
B.c. a silver currency, was introduced, and 
a mint for it set up on the Capitoline Hill 
in the temple of Juno Mdneta. The silver 
fractional coins struck according to the 
Athenian and Sicilian standard were the 
dSndriuSf somewhat higher in value than the 


Boma. Castor and Pollux. 

(8) DENARIUS. 


(9) DENARIUS OB' .JULIUS CiESAR. 

Attic drachma (about figs. 8 and 9) = 
10 a88(Js of 4 ounces; the qulndzhis^b 
as8(^8 ; and the sestertius — 2k assHs. Those 
coins were denoted by the marks X. V. and 
II. S. (or 2|) respectively (fig. 10). They all 


Roma. Castor and Pollux. 

( 10 ) KKTIUS. 

bore, on the upper side, the head of the god- 
dess Roma with her winged helmet, and on 
the reverse the two Dio.scuri on horseback. 
In later times Diana Victoria in her two- 
horse chariot, and Jupiter in his four-horse 
chariot, successively took the place of the 
Dioscuri. From the middle of the Ist 
century there was no fixed device for the 
reverse side. The scsfcHius was the equiva- 
lent of the old heavy as, which although 


long disused, survived as the standard of 
reckoning. Payments were generally made 
in deuarii^ but the account made up in 
sestertii j whence the word nummus (coin) 
was applied par excellence to the sestertius. 
The reduction of the copper as to 1 uncia 
in 217 B.c. degraded the copper money to 
the position of small coin, and a silver 
currency drove out the copper. The 
denarius sank at the same time to the value 
of about 8Uf., which it maintained till the 
time of Nero. The denarius was reckoned 
as = IB asses, the quinarius as 8, and the 
sestertius (about 2i/.) —4. At al)out the 
same period a temporary effort was made 
to introduce gold coinage. This movement 
was not taken up again till towards the 
end of the Republic, when Caesar struck a 
large number of gold coins {aureus') equal 
in weight to of the Roman pound, and 
in value 25 denarii or 100 sestertii (nearly 
23 shillings). No regular coinage was 
carried on in the time of the Rejjublic, but 
the necessary money was minted as occasion 
required. This was done in Rome at the 
commission of the senate under the super- 
intendence of certain officials entrusted with 
the duty. A permanent board of three 
persons {trCs viri m6nCtaleS) was at last 
appointed for the purpose. In the jjrovinces 
money was coined by the Roman generals 
and governors. From the time of Augustus 
the emperor retained the exclusive privilege 
of coining gold and silver money, the 
copper coinage being left to the senate. 
The standard of the imperial coinage was 
the aureus of Ca‘sar, the weight of which 
sank (w'ith many variations) lower and 
lower as time went on, till in 312 a.d. Con- 
stantino fixed it at of a lb. ( = between 


(11) AUREUS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 

12 and 13 shillings, fig. 11). The aureus 
was now called sSlidus, ami was stamped 
at first with the Latin mark LXXII, after- 
wards with the Greek OB ( — 72). It con- 
tinued in use until the fall of the Byzantine 
empire. Of the silver coins of the Republic 
the denarius and quinarius alone held 
their ground under the Empire, the rest 
being stamped in copper. The dcur(ri?fs 
retained the value fixed 217 b.c. (about 
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until the time of Nero, under whom it fell 
in weight and purity till its value was 
only sixpence. During the 2nd century it 
sank to ‘d\d., below the half of its former 
\-alue, and the silver coinage was conse- 
quently changed into .small money. Diocle- 
tian was the first to restore some order to 
the currency. After 292 a.d, he is.sued a 
coin {argentc'iifi) of ])ure silver, and equal 
in weight to the Neronian denarius. The 
argenteus maintained its ground till 3G0 
A.D.jWhen it made way for a new system of 
silver coinage on the standard of the gold 
soldhis. The copper coins boro the mark 
S.G. {Sendtus Consulto)^ because issued by 
the senate. Under the Empire the following 
small coins wore minted ; the sestertnis 
=4 asses; dupondius =2 asses., both of 
brass ; the semis ( = ' an as), and the quad- 
vans = 5 as, both of copper. These last 
were the smallest change. The quadrans 
went out of use as early as Trajan, at the 
beginning of the 2nd century a.d., the 
dupondius, as, and semis, in the middle, 
and the sestertius in the last half of the 
brd century, when Diocletian issued two 
new copper coins, one of which was called 
denarius. 

ColacrfitaB (Gr. KolakvHai). A financial 
board at Athens, whose duty it was to 
administer the fund accruing from the fines 
taken in the courts of justice. It was this 
fund from which the cost of the public 
meals in the Prytaneum, and the salary of 
the Hellastfe, was defrayed. The name 
properly means “ collectors of hams,” and 
probably points to the fact that the hams 
of the victims sacrificed on certain occasions 
were given to the Colaerctm as contribu- 
tions to the meals in question. 

Collegium. The general tenn in Latin for 
an association. The word was applied in a 
different sense to express the mutual rela- 
tion of such magistrates as were collega\ 
Besides the collegia of the great priest- 
hoods, and of the magistrates’ attendants 
{sec Apparitor E s), there were numerous 
associations, which, although not united by 
any specifically religious objects, had a 
religious centre in the worsliip of some deity 
or other. Such were the numerous collegia 
of artisans {6pXflcum or artlficum), and 
the societies existing among the poor for 
providing funerals, which first appear under 
the Empire. The political clubs {collegia 
sdddlicXa) were associated in the worship 
of the LdrSa CompXtdUs, and were, indeed, 
properly speaking, collegia compUdlfcXa, or 
“societies of the cross-ways.” The religious 


societies were, in some instances, established 
by the State for the perfonnauco of certain 
public religious services {see Sodalitas), in 
other cases they wore formed by private 
individuals, who made it their business to 
keep up the shrines of particular deities 
(often foreign deities) at their own expense. 

Colluthus (Gr Kollilthds), A Greek poet, 
native of LycopSlis, in Upper Egypt, who 
iiourished at the beginning of the (ith 
century a.d. He wrote an unimportant 
o[)ic poem in 385 verses, on the rape of 
Helen, in wliicli ho followed the cyclic 
poets. 

Cdloni (“cultivators”). During the later 
im})erial ago the coloni were scuds, who, 
on payment of a certain rent, cultivated a 
])icco of laud, belonging to their masters, for 
their own profit. They wore so far free 
that they (jould not bo sold, could contract 
legal marriage.^, and could own ju’oporty. 
But thoy wore absolutely bound to the 
estate, and if this was sold, ])assed with I lie 
rest of what was upon it to the now owner. 
The coloni wore i)robably the dt‘.scu‘ndant8 
of barbarians, who were settled in the pro- 
vinces for agricultural ])ur])OKes. 

Colonies. (1) Greek. In Greece, colo- 
nies were sometimes founded by vanquisliod 
peoples, who loft their homes to escapes sub- 
jection at tlie hand of a detested enemy ; 
sometimes as a seejuel to civil disorders ; 
sometimes to got rid of surplus population, 
and thereby to avoid internal convulsions. 
But in most cases the object was to estab- 
lish and facilitate relations of trade with 
foreign countries. If a Greek city was send- 
ing out a colony, an oracle (before all others 
tliat of Delphi) was almost invariably con- 
sulted. Sometimes certain classes of citi- 
zens were called upon to take part in the 
enterprises ; sometimes one son was chosen 
by lot from every house where there wore 
several sons; and strangers expres.sing a 
desire to join were admitted. A person of 
distinction was selected to guide the emi- 
grants and make the necessary arrange- 
ments. It was usual to honour these 
founders of colonies, after their death, as 
heroes. Some of the sacred fire was taken 
from the public hearth in the Frgtd neidn, 
and the fire on the public hearth of the new 
city was kindled thereat. And, just as each 
individual had his private shrines, so the 
new community maintained the worship of 
its chief domestic deities, the colony send- 
ing embassies and votive gifts to their prin- 
cipal festivals. 

The relation between colony and mother- 
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city was viewed as one of mutual affection. 
Any differences that arose were made up, 
if possible, by peaceful means, war being 
deemed excusable only in cases of extreme 
necessity. The charter of foundation con- 
tained general provisions for the arrange- 
ment of the affairs of the colony, and also 
some special enactments. The constitution 
of the mother-city was usually adopted by 
the colony, but the new city remained poli- 
tically inde|)endent. If the colony sent out 
a fresh colony on its own account, the 
mother-city was generally consulted, or was 
at least requested to furnish a leader. The 
CUrUcM formed a special class of Greek 
colonists {see Clerughi). The trade fac- 
tories sot up in foreign countries (in Egypt, 
for instance) were somewhat different from 
the ordinary colonies, the members retain- 
ing the right of domicile in their own 
fatherland. 

(2) Rovian, It was an old custom in 
Italy to send out colonics for the purpose of 
securing new conquests. The Romans, ac- 
cordingly, having no standing arm}^ used 
to plant bodies of their own citizens in 
conquered towns as a kind of garrison. 
Those bodies would consist partly of Roman 
citizens, usually to the number of three 
hundred, partly of members of the Latin 
confederacy, in larger numbers. The third 
part of the conquered territory was handed 
over to the settlers. The colonion 
clvlum ROmdndrum (colonies of 
Roman citizens) were specially in- 
tended to secure the two sea-coasts 
of Italy, and wore hence called 
colonicv marUhnm. The colonice 
LatlnWy of which there was a far 
greater number, served the same 
purpose for the mainland. 

The duty of leading the colonists 
and founding the settlement was 
entrusted to a commission usually 
consisting of three members, and. 
elected by the people. These men 
continued to stand in the relation 
of patrons (patrdnl) to the colony 
after its foundation. The colonists 
entered the conquered city in mili- 
tary array, preceded by banners, and 
the foundation was celebrated with 
special solemnities. The colonic 
were free from taxes, and had their 
own constitution, a copy of the Ro- 
man, electing from their own body 
their senate and other officers of state. To 
this constitution the original inhabitants 
had to submit. The coloni(v ciciavi Ro- 


manorum retained the Roman citizenship, 
and were free from military service, their 
position as out-posts being regarded as an 
equivalent. The members of the colonioe 
LatincB served among the sociij and pos- 
sessed the so-called ius Latinum (see 
Latini). This secured to them the right of 
acquiring property (commercium) and settle- 
ment in Rome, and, under certain conditions, 
the power of becoming Roman citizens ; 
though in course of time these rights under- 
went many limitations. 

From the time of the Gracchi the colonies 
lost their military character. Colonization 
came to be regarded as a moans of providing 
for the poorest class of the Roman populace. 
After the time of Sulla it was adopted as a 
way of granting land to veteran soldiers. 
The right of founding colonies was taken 
away from the people by Csesar, and passed 
into the hands of the emperors, who used it 
(mainly in the provinces) for the exclusive 
purpose of establishing military settlements, 
partly with the old idea of securing con- 
quered territory. It was only in excep- 
tional cases that the provincial colonics 
enjoyed the immunity from taxation which 
was granted to those in Italy. 

Cdlosseum. See Amphitheatre. 

C6I0SSUS of Rhodes. See Chares. 

Cdlumbaritlm. Properly a dove-cote. The 
word was metaphorically applied to a sub- 


terranean vault provided with rows of small 
niches, lying one above the other, and in- 
tended for the reception of the urns contain- 
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ing the ashes of the dead. These large 
burial places were built by rich people 
whose freedmen were too numerous to be 
interred in the family burial-place. Tliey 
were also erected by the Cspsars for their 
slaves and freedmen. Several of these still ! 
exist, for instance, that of Livia, the consort 
of Augustus, who built one for her froed- 
men on the Appian road. Common burial- 
places, in which a niche could be bespoken 
beforehand, wore sometimes constructed by 
private individuals on speculation for i)ooi)le 
who wei-e too poor to have a grave of their 
own. Columharia were usually built by re- 
ligious or mercantile societies, or by burial 
clubs for their own members. In such 
cases the members contributed a single 
capital payment and yearly subscriptions, 
which gave them the right to a decent 
burial and a niche in the vault. The names 
of the dead were inscribed on marble tablets 
over each niche. {See cut.) 

C61tlmella {LUcMs lunins ModHraUm). 
A Latin writer on agriculture. Ho was a 
native of Gades, in Spain, and a contem- 
porary of his countryman, the philoBOi)lior 
Senfica. He was the author of a thorough 
and exhaustive work on agriculture {De Re 
Rustled), which he founded partly upon a 
study of all previous works on the subject, 
])artly on his own experience, gathered in 
Spain, Italy, and Asia. The work was 
written about G0A.D.,and consists of twelve 
books, arranged as follows : I-II, on crops 
and pastures ; III-V, on trees and vine- 
yards ; VI-IX, on cattle, birds, fishes, and 
bees ; X, on horticulture ; XI-XII, on the 
duties and occupations of the farmer. The 
tenth book is written in polished hexameters, 
as a supplement to Vergil’s fourth Georgic. 
This Columella did at the request of Publius 
Silvinus, to whom the whole work is dedi- 
cated. Besides this, his great work, 
Columella had previously written a .shorter 
treatise, of which the second book, on trees 
(De Aridribits), still survives. Columella’s 
exposition is clear and easy, and hi.s language 
(if we pass over the rhetorical ornaments 
added after the fashion of his time) correct. 
The tenth book, though written in verse, 
has, it must be said, little poetical merit. l 

Cdlumna RostrS-ta. See Architecture, 
Orders of. 

Comsetho (Gr. KomaithO). In Greek 
mythology, the daughter of Pt6relatis, king 
of the Tel6b6i. Her father had a golden 
lock in his hair, given him by PSseidon, 
and conferring immortality. Of this he | 
was deprived by his daughter, who was ■ 


slain for her treachery by Amphitryon, the 
enemy of her race. {See Amphitryon.) 

Comedy. (1) Greek. The Greek comedy, 
like the Greek tragedy and satyric drama, 
had its origin in the festivals of DiSnysus. 
! As its name, kOmfxUa^ or the song of tlu» 
fcOmrks, implies, it arose from the unre- 
strained singing and jesting common in the 
koniosy or merry ])rocession of Dionysus. 
According to the tradition, it was the Doric 
inhabitants of Mcgara, well known for their 
love of fun, who first worked up those joko.s 
into a kind of farce. The inhabitants of 
Mcgara accordingly l)oaatefl that they were 
the founders of Greek enmody. Prom 
Megara, it was snp])osed, tlie ]>npular farce 
found its way to tlie other Dorian com- 
munities, and one Susarloii was said 1o 
have transplanted it to the Attic dome of 
Icaria about 5H() u.c'. No further informa- 
tion is in existence as to the nature of tlie 
Megarian or Dorian ])opular comedy. The 
local Doric farce was (hwo loped into literary 
form ill Sicily by Epicliarmus of Gos (about 
540-450 H.C.). This writer gave a comic 
treatment not only to mythology, but to 
subjects taken from real life. Tlie con- 
temporary of Epicharmus, Phormus or 
Phormis, and his pupil Dinbl5chus, may 
also be named as ropresciitativos of the 
Dorian comedy. 

The beginnings of the Attic comedy, like 
those of the Attic tragedy, are nssociatod 
with the dome of Icaria, known to have been 
the chief seat of the worshij) of Dionysus 
in Attica. Not only Tlies])is, the father ol‘ 
tragedy, hut also Clii^nldes and Magnes 
(about .550 H.C.), who, if the story may ho 
trusted, first gave a more artistic form 
to the Megarian com(‘ily introduced by 
Susarion, wore natives of Icaria. Gomedy 
did not bocoine, in tlio ])ropcr sense, a jiart 
of literature until it had found welcome 
and consideration at Athens in the time of 
the Persian wars; until its form had lieen 
moulded on the finished outlines of tragedy ; 
and until, finally, it had received from the 
State the same recognition as tragedy. The 
Old Comedy, as it was called, had its origin 
in personal abuse. It was Crates who first 
I gave it its peculiar political character, and 
his younger contemporary Cratinus who 
turned it mainly or exclusively in this 
direction. The masters of the Old Comedy 
are usually held to be Cratinus and his 
younger contemporaries, EupSlis and Aris- 
tophanes. It attained its youth in the 
I time of Pfirlcles and the Peloponnesian war ; 
; the period when the Athenian democracy 
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hud reached its highest development. These 
three masters had many rivals, who fell, 
however, on the whole beneath their level, 
among others Phei'ecnttes, Hermippus, 
Teleclides, Phryntchiis, Amoipsias, Plato 
and Tlieopoinjjus. 

A good idea of the characteristics of the 
Old Comedy may be formed from the eleven 
surviving plays of Aristophanes.* The 
(Ireok tragedy has a moaning for all time ; 
but the Old Comedy, the most brilliant 
and striking production of all Athenian 
literature, has its roots in Athenian life, 
and addros.sed the Athenian public only. 

Dealing from the very first with the 
grotesque and absurd side of things, it 
was the scourge of all vice, folly, and 
weakness. The social life of Athens, so 
restless, and yet so open, offered an in- 
exhaustible store of material ; and the 
comedian was always sure of a witty, 
laughter-loving public, on whom no allusion 
was lost. The lirst aim of the Athenian 
comedy was, no doubt, to mako men laugh, 
but this was not all. Benoatli it there lay a 
serious and patriotic rnoti vc. Tlie poet-, who 
was secured bj’ the license of the stage, 
wished to bring to light and turn to ridicule 
the abuses and degeneracy of his time. 
Tho Attic comedians are ail admirers of 
the good old times, and, accordingly, tho 
declared enemies of tho social innovations 
which were beginning to mako their way, 
the signs in many cases, no doubt, of ap- 
proaching decline. It was not, however, 
tlie actual phenomena of life which wore 
sketched in tlie Old Comedy. The latter 
is really a grotesque and fantastic carica- 
ture ; tho colours are laid on thick, and 
propriety, as we moderns understand it, is 
thrown to the winds. These plays abound 
in coarseness and obscenity of the broadest 
kind, the natural survival of .the rude 
license allowed at the Dioiiysiac festival. 
The choice and treatment of tho subjects 
show the same tendency to the grotesque 
and fantastic. Pancy and caprice revel at 
their will, unchecked by any regard either 
for the laws of poetical probability or for 
adequacy of occasion. The action is gene- 
rally quite simple, sketched out in a few 
broad strokes, and carried out in a motley 
series of loo.sely connected scenes. The 
language is always choice and fine, never 
leaving the forms of the purest Atticism. 
The metres admit a greater freedom and 
movement than those of the tragedy. 

* Only eleven have come down to us complete ; 
the rrat are in fragrramts. 


A comedy, like a ti-agedy, consisted of 
the dramatic dialogue, written mostly in 
iambic seiidni, and the lyrical chorus. The 
division of the dialogue into jrrdlof/dSj 
iipcisddi6)i^ and exMds, and of the cliorus 
into and stdslniaj are the same as 

in tragedy {see Tragedy). But, while the 
tragic chorus consisted of tifteen singers, 
there were twenty-four in the comic. A 
peculiarity of tho comic chorus is tho 
hdsisj a series of lines entirely unconnected 
with the plot, in which tho poet, through 
the. month of the cliorus, addresses the 
public directly about his own concerns, or 
upon burning questions of the day (see 
Parabasis). Like the tragedies, the come- 
dies were performed at the great festivals 
of Dionysus, the Dionysia and Lensea. On 
each occasion five poets competed for tho 
prize, each with one play. 

For a short time, but a short time only, 
a limitation had beeiijmt upon the absolute 
freedom with which tlie poets of the Old 
Coinedy lashed the shortcomings of the 
government and its chief men. The down- 
fall of tho democracy, however, deprived 
them of this liberty. The disastrous issue 
of the Peloponnesian war had, moreover, 
ruined the Athenian finances, and made it 
necessary to give up the exiiensivf.! chorus, 
and with it the Thus deprived 

of the moans of existence, tho Old Comedy 
was doomed to extinction. In its place came 
what was called tho Middle Comedy, from 
about 400- d38 H.c. This was a modification 
of the Old Comedy, with a character corre- 
sponding to the altered circumstance of the 
time. The Middle Comedy was in no sense 
political ; it avoided all open attack on in- 
dividuals, and confined itself to treating the 
typical faults and weaknesses of mankind. 
Its main line was burlesque and parody, of 
which tho objects were the tragedies and 
the mythology in general. It was also 
severe upon the lives of the philosophei s. 
It dealt in typical characters, such as 
bullies, parasites, and courtesans. The 
writers of tho Middle Comedy were very 
prolific, more than eight hundred of their 
plays having survived as late as the 2nd 
century a.d. The most celebrated of them 
were AntiphS,ii6s of Athens and Alexis of 
Thurii; next to these came Eubulus, and 
Anaxandi'idas of Rhodes. 

A new departure is signalized by the 
dramas of what is called the New Comedy. 
In these, as in the modern society drama, 
life was represented in its minutest details. 
The New Comedy offered a play regularly 
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constructed like that of tragedy, charac- 
terized by line humour, and but seldom 
touching on public life. The language was 
that of ordinary society, and the plot was 
worked out in a connected form from the 
beginning to the dc^noiicinent. The chief 
art of the poets of the New Comedy lay in 
the development of the plot and the faith- 
ful portraiture of character. The stock 
subjects are illicit love affairs; for honest 
women lived in retirement, and stories of 
honourable love, therefore, were practically 
excluded from the stage. The ordinary 
characters are young men in love, fathers 
of the good-natured or the scolding type, 
cunning slaves, panders, parasites, and brag- 
ging officers. Besides the dialogue proper, 
ive find traces of parts written in lyric 
metres for the higher style of singing. 
These were, in all probability, like the dia- 
logue, performed by the actors. 

The fate of the New resembles that of 
the Middle Comedy, only a few fragments 
of its numerous pieces having survived. 
Of some of them, however, wo have Latin 
adaptations by Plautus and Terence. Its 
greatest master was Menander, besides 
whom should be mentioned Diphllus, PliTle- 
mdn, Pliilippides, Posldippns, and Apollu- 
vlOruH of Carystus. The New Comedy 
flourished from 330 B.c. till far into the 
3rd century a.d. 

In about 300 h.c. the old Dorian farce 
was revived in a literary form in Southern 
Ittaly by Rhintlidn, the creator of the 
Ilf/drdtrdgcjcdia. The llilarot) a good ia was 
for the most part a parody of the tragic 
stories. 

(2) Jioman. Like the Greeks, the Italian 
people had their popular dramatic pieces; 
the versus Fescennlni, for instance, which 
wore at first associated with the mimic 
drama, first introduced in 330 B.C. from 
Etruria in consequence of a iflagne, to 
appease the wrath of heaven (see Pescen- 
NINI Versus). From this combination 
sprang the sdtilra, a performance consisting 
of flute-playing, mimic dance, songs, and 
dialogue. The Atelldna (q.v.) was a second 
species of popular Italian comedy, dis- 
tinguished from others by having certain 
fixed or stock characters. The creator 
of the regular Italian comedy and tragedy 
was a Greek named Livius Andronicus, 
about 240 b.c. Like the Italian tragedy, 
the Italian comedy was, in form and con- 
tents, an imitation, executed with more or 
less freedom, of the Greek. It was the New 
Greek Comedy which the Romans took as 


their model. This comedy, which repre- 
sents scenes from Greek life, was called 
}>allicJfa, after the Greek pallium^ or cloak. 
The dramatic satura, and the Atellana, 
which afterwards supplanted the satura as 
a concluding farce, continued to exist side 
by side. The Latin comedy was brought to 
})erfection by Plautus and Teronce, the only 
Roman dramatists from whose hands we 
still possess com])leto ])la5^s. We should also 
mention Niuvius and Ennius (both of wliom 
wrote tragedies as well as comedies), 
Onecilius, and Turpilius, with whom, to- 
wards the end of tlio 3nd century u.u., 
this stylo of composition died out. 

About the middle of tlu^ 2nd century 
B.c. a new kind of comedy, tho togdta, 
(from tdga) made its ajipoaraiico. Tlio form 
of it was still Greek, but tho lifo and the 
characters Italian. Tho togatn was re- 
presented by Titinius, Atta, and Afranius, 
who was accounted tho master in this kind 
of writing. At tho boginniug of tho Isb 
century b.c. the At<llana assumed an 
artistic form in tho linnds of Pomponius 
and Novi us; and some fifty years lator the 
mimus, also an old Ibrin of j>o})ular farce, 
was similarly handled by Laborius ana 
Publilius Syrus. The vthnvs drove all the 
other varieties of comedy from tho fkdd, 
and hold its ground until late in tho im- 
perial ])eriod. 

Tho Roman comedy, like its model, tho 
Now Comedy of the Crocks, had no chorus, 
the intervals being filled uj) by perfor- 
mances on tho flute. Tho play consisted, 
like tho Roman tragedy, jiartly of passages 
of spoken dialogue in iambic trimeters, 
})artly of musical scenes called eantlca. 
(See CanTICUM.) 

Comissatlo. See Meals. 

Cdmltia. The popular assemblies of tho 
Romans, summoned and presided over by a 
m<7 gistrdtus. In tho comitia tho Roman 
people appeared as distributed into its 
political sections, for the ])urpose of de- 
ciding, in the exorcise of its sovereign rights, 
upon the business brought before it by the 
presiding magistrate. The comitia must be 
distinguished from the coiiHOnCs. The 
contiones wore also summoned and presided 
over by a magistrate, but they did not 
assemble in their divisions, and they had 
nothing to do but to receive the commu- 
nications of the magistrate. In all its 
assemblies at Rome, the people remained 
standing. The original place of meeting 
was the edmUtum, a part of the forum. 
There were three kinds of comitia, viz. ; 
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(1) The Comitia Curidta. This was the 
assembly of the patricians in their thirty 
cUrioCy who, until the change of the con- 
stitution under Servius Tullius, constituted 
the whole iidimliis ROmdnus. During the 
regal period they were summoned by the 
rex or interrex, who brought before them 
questions to be decided Aye or No. The 
voting was taken first in each curia by 
heads, and then according to curice^ in an 
order determined by lot. The business 
within the competence of this assembly 
was : («) to elect a king proposed by the 
interrex ; (b) to confer upon the king the 
uiipMamy by virtue of the lex curidta de 
imperio ; (c) to decide on declarations of war, 
appeals, arrdgdtUmBs {see. Adoption), and 
the reception of foreign families into the 
body of the patricians. The Servian con- 
stitution transferred the right of declaring 
aggressive war, and the right of deciding 
appeals, to the Comitia Centurldtd^ which, 
from this time onward, represented the 
people, now composed of both patricians 
and plebeians. After the establishment of 
the Republic, the Comitia Cimata retained 
the right (a) of conferring, on the proposal 
of the senate, the imperium on the magis- 
trates elected by the Comitia Centuriata^ 
and on the dictator elected by the consuls ; 
(h) of confirming, likewise on the proposal 
of the senate, the alterations in the consti- 
tution decided upon by the Comitia Cen- 
turiatn^ and Trilmta. 

The extinction of the political difference 
between Patricians and Plebeians destroyed 
the political position of the Comitia 
Cur iota, and the mere shadow of their 
rights survived. The assembly itself be- 
came an unreality, so much so that, in the 
end, the presence of the thirty liefOrds 
cdridtl^ and three augurs, was sufficient to 
enable legal resolutions to bo passed {see 
Lictors). But the Comitia Curiata re- 
tained the powers affecting the reception of 
a non-patrician into the patrician order, 
and the powers affecting the proceeding of 
arrdgdttOj especially in cases where the 
transition of a patrician into a plebeian 
family was concerned. Evidence of the 
exercise of these functions on their part 
may be traced down the imperial period. 

The Comitia Cdldta were also an 
assembly of the patrician curim. They 
were so called because publicly summoned 
{caldre). The pontiflci^s presided, and the 
functions of the assembly were: (a) to in- 
augurate the fldminesy the rex sacrOrunij 
and indeed the king himself during the 


regal period. (6) The dStestdtlO saerbrum^ 
previous to an act of arrogatio. This was 
the formal release of a person passing by 
adoption into another family from the sacra 
of his former family (see Adoption), (c) 
The ratification of wills twice a year ; but 
this applies only to an early period. 
{d) The announcement of the calendar of 
festivals on the first day of every month. 

(2) Comitia Centuriata. The assembly 
of the whole people, patrician as well as 
ple^)eian, arranged according to the centurim 
established by Servius Tullius. The 
original founder of the comitia centuriata 
transferred to them certain political rights 
which had previously been exercised by 
the comitia curiata. It was not, however, 
until the foundation of tho Republic, when 
the sovereign power in the state was trans- 
ferred to the body of citizens, that they 
attained their real political importance. 
They then became the assembly in which 
the people, collectively, expressed its will. 
The right of summoning the comitia cen- 
turiata originally belonged to the king. 
During the republican period it belonged, 
in its full extent, to the consuls and the 
dictator alone. The other magistrates 
possessed it only within certain limits. 
The interrexj for instance, could, in case of 
thei'e being no consuls, summon the comitia 
centuriata to hold an election, but he could 
summon them for this purpose only. Tho 
censors could call them together only for 
tho holding of the census and the Utstrum / 
the prmtors, it may be conjectured, only 
in the case of capital trials. In all other 
instances the consent of the consuls, or 
their authorisation, was indispensable. 

Tho duties of the comitia centuriata 
during the republican period were as 
follows : (a) To elect the higher magis- 
trates, consuls, censors, and praetors. (6) To 
give judgment in all tho capital trials in 
which appeal to tho people was permitted 
from the sentence of the magistrate sitting 
in judgment. This popular jurisdiction 
was gradually limited to political trials, 
common offences being dealt with by tho 
ordinary commissions. And in the later 
republican age the judicial assemblies of 
the comitia centuriata became, in general, 
rarer, especially after the formation of special 
standing commissions {queestiOnBs perpH- 
tdoi) for the trial of a number of offences 
regarded as political, (c) To decide on 
declaring a war of aggression ; this on the 
proposal of the consuls, with th^ approval 
of the senate, {d) To pass laws proposed 
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by the higher magistrates, with the approval 
of the senate. This right lost much of its 
value after 287 b.c,, when the legislative 
powers of the comitia trihuta were made 
equal to those of the comitia ccnturiata. 
After this time the legislative activity of 
the latter assembly gradually diminishell. 

The comitia ccnturiata were originally a 
military assembly, and the citizens accord- 
ingly, in ancient times, attended them in 
arras. On the night before the meeting, the 
magistrate summoning the assembly took 
the auspices on the place of mooting, tlio 
Campus Martins. If the auspices were 
favourable, signals were given, before day- 
break, from the walls and the citadel by the 
blowing of horns, summoning the citizens to 
a co7itl(l. The presiding magistrate offered 
a sacrifice, and repeated a solemn prayor, 
and the assembly [n'oceoded to consider the 
business which required its decision. Private 
individuals were not allowed to speak, except 
with tho consent of the presiding magistrate. 
At his command the armed peojde divided 
themselves into their ceiituriai, and marched 
in this order to the Campus Martins^ pre- 
ceded by banners, and headed by tho 
cavalry. Arrived at tho Campus^ they pro- 
ceeded to the voting, the president having 
again put the proposal to tho people in the 
form of a question (‘-Do yon wish?” “Do 
you command ? ”) While the voting was 
ffoingon, a red flag stood on the Jdnlcul um . 
Tiie cquitHs^ who in ancient times used to be- 
gin the battles in war, opened the voting, and 
their eighteen centuries were therefore called 
prairdgCitlvcc. The result of their vote was 
immediately published, and, bejng taken as 
an omeu for tho voters who were to follow, 
was usually decisive. Then came tho 175 
centurie.s, 170 of which composed the five 
classes of infantry in their order. Each ccu- 
turia counted as casting one vote; this vote 
was decided by a previous voting within the 
centuria^ which was at first open, but in 
later times was taken by ballot. If the 18 
centuries of eqnitcs, and the 80 centuries of 
the first class, with whom went the two cen- 
turies of mechanics {centuruc fabrum), were 
unanimous, the question was decided, as there 
would be a majority of 100 centuries to 93. 
If not, the voting went on until one side 
secured the votes of at least 97 centuries. 
Tho lower classes only voted in the rare 
cases where the votes of the higher classis 
were not united. The proceedings con- 
cluded with a formal announcement of the 
result on the part of the presiding magis- 
trate, and the dismissal of the host. If no 


1 re.sult was aiTived at by sunset, or if un- 
favourable omens appeared during the pm 
ceedings, or while tho voting was going on, 
the assembly was adjourned until the next 
convenient occasion. 

This form of voting gave the wealthier 
citizens a decided advantage over tho poorer, 
and lent an aristocratic character to the 
comitia ccnturiata. In the 3rd century 
H.c. a change was introduced in the interest 
of the lower classes. Each of the thirt}'^- 
tivt‘ trtbtlSj or dislilcts, into which the Ho- 
man territory was divided, included ton 
centtiria'j five of iuniorcs ami five of 
scnlfjres. (For the flver/^/ivse^j.s’ecCENTURiA.) 
Thus each of tho five classes includetl 7() 
(u nturia^j making 350 centnria' in all. To 
this number add tho eighteen c.cnfuriiv 
cqnitum, and tho five cenfuriw not in- 
cluded in the propertied classes ; namtily, 
two of fahri (mochauics), two of fiihlclnPs 
(musicians), and one of prPlPtdrU and 
llherti (the very ])Oor and the freeduiou), 
and the whole number of centnria' amounts 
to 373. Tho crntiiria'., it must b(» romem- 
b(n-cd, had by this time (jnite lost thuir 
military character. Under this arraugo- 
mont tlio 88 votes of th(3 equites and tlie 
first classis wore confronted with th(i 285 
votes of the rest. Besides this, th(3 right 
of voting first was taken from tho equites 
and given to tho centnria pra'rogafira 
chosen by lot from tho first classis. Tin* 
voting, it is true, was still taken in tin' 
order of tho classes^ but the cla,sses wojmj 
seldom unanimous as in former times ; for 
tho interests of tbo t rib us, which wore rc- 
])resented in each ('lassis by two rrntnrifc 
respectively, were generally divergent, and 
the centuries voted in the sense of their 
tribe. The consequence was that it was 
often necessary — indeed, porha])s that it 
became the rule, at least at elections— to 
take tho votes of all tlio classes.'' 

Ill old times the military arrangoinont 
was sufficient to secure the maiiitonance of 
order. But, after its disappearance, tho 
cla.sses were separated, and tho ceniuriat 
kept apart by wooden barriers {scepta), 
from which tlio centurioi passed over 
bridges into an open inner space called 
PwUP (shee|>fold). On tho position of the 
comitia ccnturiata during the imperial 
age, see below. 

(3) Comitia TribMa. This v/as the 
collective assembly of the people arranged 
according to the local distribution of tribes 
{see Tribus). It must be distinguished 
from the concUlum plebis, which was an 


* See, however, Cic. pro Flancio, hC7nu uinquani prior ea7u (sc. weiuriaia pra:royuli(fa7uj LuUi U 
<pnn renunciatuT! nit comul. 
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assembly of the tribes under the presidency 
of plebeian ma^ristrates, the tr'ibUni and 
the wdllCs j)Ubeii, As the&e magistrates 
had no right to summon patricians, the re- 
solutions passed by a concilium jdebis j 
were (strictly speaking) only pUbl acltcu 
It was a lex centuriata of some earlier dato 
than 462 n.c. that probably first mado 
these resolutions binding on all the citizens, 
provided they received the approval of the 
senate. This approval was rendered un- 
necessary by the lex Hortensiu of 287 b.c., 
and from that dato onward the concilu. 
plebis became the principal organ of legisla- 
tion. The method of voting resembled that ■ 
in the comitia curiata^ and the regular place 
of meeting was the Comitium. No auapicee ' 
were taken. From 47i b.c. the concUic,^ 
plebis elected the tribuni and the mlilei^ 
plebcii. Among the other functions of the , i 
concilia plebis were the following : ‘ | 

(a) To give judicial decisions in all suit 
instituted by the tribunes and sediles of the 
plehs^ for offences against the plebs or its I 
representatives. In later times these suits i 
were mostly instituted on the ground of bad' | 
or illegal administration. The tribunes and 
sediles had, in the.so cases, the power of in- 
flicting pecuniary fines ranging up to a, 
large amount, (h) To pass resolutions on 
proposals made by the tribunes of the 
and the higher magistrates on foreign auu ! 
domestic affairs, on the conclusion of peace, • 
for instance, or the making of treaties. 
Their power was almost unlimited, and tho;| 
more important because, strictly speaking, ’ 
it was only the higher magistrates who re- 
quired the authorization of the senate. Nor . 
had the senate more tlian the right otj 
quashing a measure passed without duel 
formalities. ' 

The comitia tributa, as distinguished, 
from the concilia plebis, were presided over 
by the consuls, the praetors, and (in judicial i 
cases) the curule mdiles. Until the latter i 
years of the Republic, the assembly usually 
met upon the Capitol, and afterwards on the 
Campus Martins. The functions of the 1 
comitia tributa, gradually acquired, were j 
as follows : (a) The election of all the lower 
magistrates, ordinary (as the tribuni plebis, ! 
tribuni mUUum, mdtlSs plebis, eediles I 
curHUs) and extraordinary, under the pro- • 
sidency partly of the tribunes, partly of the 
consuls or praetors, (b) The nomination of 
the pontlfcx maximus, and of the co-opted 
members of the religious collegia of the . 
pontiflcCs, augfiri^s, and decemviri sacrO- I 
rum. This nomination was carried out by a 


committee of seventeen tribes chosen by 
lot. (c) The fines judicially inflicted by 
the concilia plebis required in all graver 
cases the sanction of the tribes. 

The comitia tributa were summoned at 
least seventeen days before the meeting, by 
the simple proclamation of a herald. As in 
the case of the comitia centuriata, business 
could neither be begun nor continued iu 
the face of adverse auspices. Like the 
comitia centuriata too, the tribal assembly 
met at daybreak, and could not sit beyond 
sunset. If summoned by the tribunes, the 
comitia tributa could only moot in the city, 
or within tho radius of a mile from it. Tho 
usual place of assembly was the Forum or 
the comitium {q.v.). If summoned by other 
authorities, the assembly met outside the 
city, most commonly in the Campus Martins. 
The proceedings opened with a prayer, un- 
accompanied by sacrifice. The business in 
hand was then discussed in a contio {see 
above, p. 155 a) ; and the proposal having 
been read out, the meeting was requested 
to arrange itself according to its thirty-five 
tribes in the supta or wooden fences. Lots 
were drawn to decide which tribe should 
vote first. The tribe on which this duty fell 
was called prinelplum. The result of this 
first vote was proclaimed, and the other 
tribes then proceeded to vote simultane- 
ously, not successively. The votes given 
by each tribe were then announced in an 
order determined by lot. Finally, the 
general result of the voting was made 
known. 

The proposer of a measure was bound to 
put his proposal into due form, and publish 
it beforehand. When a measure came to 
the vote, it was accepted or rejected as a 
whole. It became law when the presiding 
magistrate announced that it had been 
accepted. 

Tlie character of the comitia had begun 
to decline even in the later period of the 
Republic. Even the citizens of Rome took 
but little part in them, and this is still more 
true of the population of Italy, who had 
received the Roman citizenship in 89 b.c. 
The cemitia tributa, in particular, sank 
gradually into a mere gathering of the city 
mob, strengthened on all sides by the influx 
of corrupt elements. The results of the 
voting came more and more to represent 
not the public interest, but the effects of 
direct or indirect corruption. Under the 
Empire the comitia centuriata and tributa 
continued to exist, in a shadowy form, it is 
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true, down to the 3rd century A. D. Julius 
Csesar had deprived them of the right of 
deciding on war and peace. Under Au- 
gustus they lost the power of jurisdiction, 
and, practically, the power of legislation. 
The imperial measures were indeed laid 
before the comitia trihuta for ratification, 
but this was all ; and under the successors 
of Augustus even this proceeding became 
rarer. Since the time of Vespasian the 
emperors, at their accession, received their 
legislative and other powers from the 
comitia trihuta; but this, like the rest, 
was a mere formality. The j)ower of elec- 
tion was that which, in appearance at least, 
survived longest. Augustus, like Julius 
Caesar, allowed the comitia centuriata. to 
confirm the nomination of two candidates 
for the consulship. Ho also loft to the 
comitia centuriata and trihuta the power 
of free election to half the other magis- 
tracies ; the other half being filled by 
nominees of his own. Tiberius transferred 
tho last remnant of free elective power to 
the senate, whoso proposals, originating 
under imperial influence, were laid belbre 
tho comitia for ratification. The formali- 
ties, the auspices, prayer, sacrifice, and 
proclamation, were now tho important thing, 
and the measures proposed were carrie<J, 
not by regular voting, but by acclama- 
tion. 

Cdmitlum. The name of a small space in 
Rome, bounded on the north by the senate- 
house {sec. Cuuia), and on the south by 
the rostra {see Rostra). Down to the 2nd 
century B.O. it was used for the meetings 
the assemblies and of the courts of law. 
After the removal of tho rostra it became 
])art of the Forum. See Plan under Forum, 
No. 18. 

Commerce. Greece. In the Homeric poems 
the Greeks are not represented as a people 
with a spontaneous inclination to com- 
merce. Indeed, the position of the oldest 
Greek cities, far away from the sea, suffici- 
ently shows that their founders can have 
had no idea of trade as a means of getting 
wealth. Greek navigation in ancient times 
was almost exclusively subservient to war 
and piracy, to which, for a long time, no 
stigma was attached in public opinion. And 
the trade carried on with Greece by the 
Asiatics, especially the Phoenicians, who 
then ruled the Greek seas, can hardly have 
been very active. The Greeks, having no 
agricultural or industrial produce to offer, 
could not have ter^ted many foreigners to 
deal with them. But in the centuries suc- 


ceeding the Homeric age, the commerce of 
Greece was revoiutioiiizc(l. 

Tho islands, especially ^Egiua and Euboea, 
were foremost in commercial undertak- 
ings; the only continental (own whicli 
was at all succesHfiil in this way being 
Corinth, which was favoured by its incom- 
parable position. It was tho foundation of 
tho Hellenic colonics in Asia J\Iinor that 
first occasioned tho frets devolo]uneut of 
Greek trade. Tho exertions of the lonians 
were mainly instrumental in creating two 
things indispensable to its success, nnmely, 
commercial activity, oxcitt^d by contact with 
the ancient industries of tho East, and a 
maritime power in the ]>roper sense, which 
made it possible to oust tho Phcmiicians 
fi'om tho naval siipreniaey which tho}^ had 
so long maintained. This now commercial 
activity necessitated a larger use of tho 
prce.ious metals, and the establishment of a 
gold and silver coinage, whi(;h tho lonians 
wore tho first among tho Greeks to ado])t. 
This proved a powtuful stimulus to tJie 
development of commerce, or rather it was 
tho very condition of its existence, Miletus 
took the first ])laco among tho trading 
colonies. Tlie inllneuco of those cities upon 
their mother country was so strong that 
even tho Dorians gradually lost their 
national and characteristic dislike of trade 
and commerce, and throw themselves ac- 
tively into their pursuit. Down to the flth 
century n.c., Greek commerce liad extended 
itself to the coasts of tho Meditcrraiienn 
and the inland seas connected witli i(, 
especially towards the. East. It was not, 
until a later time that Athens joined the 
circle of commercial cities. Evcjii in Solon’s 
time the Athenians had lived mainly 
by agriculture and cattle-breeding, and it 
was only with the growth of tho democratic 
constitution that their cxmimercial inter- 
course with the other cities became at all 
considerable. The Persian wars, and her 
position as head of tho naval confederacy, 
raised Athens to the position of the first 
maritime power in Greece. Under the ad- 
ministration of Pericles she became the 
centre of all Hellenic activity, not only in 
art and science, but in trade. It was only 
Corinth and Corcyra whose western trade 
enabled them to maintain a prominent 
position by the side of Athens. The Greeks 
of Asia Minor completely lost their com- 
mercial position after their conquest by the 
Persians. The naval supremacy of Athens, 
and with it its commerce, was completely 
annihilated by the Peloponnesian war. It. 
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was a long time before the Athenians suc- 
ceeded in breaking down the maritime 
power of Sparta which that war had estab- 
lished. Having done so, they recovered, but 
only for a short time, a position of promin- 
ence not at all equal to their former 
supremacy by sea. The victory of the 
Macedonian power entirely destroyed the 
])olitical and commercial importance of 
Athens, whose trade now* fell behind that 
of other cities. The place of Athens, as 
the first maritime and commercial power, 
was taken by the city of Rhodes, founded 
in 408 B.C. By the second half of the 4th 
■century B.C. the trade of Rhodes had ex- 
tended itself over the whole known world, 
and its maritime law* was universally ob- 
served until a much later period. After 
the destruction of Corinth in the middle of 
the 2nd century B.C. the island of Del5s 
enjoyed a brief but brilliant period of pros- 
perity. Among the commercial cities of tlie 
-CTrceco-Macedoniaii empire, Alexandria in 
Egypt took tlie first place, and rose indeed 
to be the centre of European and Eastern 
trade. It was mainly through Alexandria 
that intercourse w'as kept up between 
Greece and the Eastern countries opened up 
by the campaigns of Alexander the Great. 

One of the most important routes followed 
'by Grecian traffic was that leading to the 
Black Sea, the coasts of which were fringed 
with Greek colonies. Besides Byzantium 
and Sinope, the chief commercial centres 
in this region were Olbia, PaiitIcS<pmum, 
PhanilgSria, and Phasis, from which trade- 
routes penetrated far into the barbarian 
countries of the interior. Other main 
routes led by Chios and Lesbos to the 
coasts of Asia Minor and by the Cyclitdes 
to that part of the Asiatic coast wRere lay 
the great cities of Samos, Ephesus, and 
Miletus. Hence they continued to Egypt 
and Gyrene, by Rhodes and Cyprus and the 
coast of Phoenicia. But in travelling to 
these parts from the Peloponnesus, they 
generally sailed by way of Crete, which had 
been long celebrated for its maritime enter- 
prise. Round the promontory of MaRa, the 
southeramost point of the Pelopoimese, and 
by Corcyra, they sailed northwards to the 
coasts of the Adriatic, or westward to Italy 
and Sicily. Regular traffic beyond Sicily 
was rendered impossible by the jealousy of 
the Carthaginians and Etruscans, who were 
masters of the commerce in this region, and 
whose place was afterwards taken there by 
the Romans. A considerable land-traffic 
w*as carried on by the colonies wdth bar- 


barians of the interior. But in Greece 
Proper the mountainous nature of the 
country and the absence of navigable rivers 
were unfavourable to communication by 
land, and the land-traffic accordingly w*as 
entirely thrown into the shade by the mari- 
time trade. The only opportunity for com- 
merce by land on a large scale was afforded 
by the groat national festivals, which 
brought together great crowds of people 
fi'om every part of Greece, and secured 
them a safe conduct (sre Ekecheiria). 
In this way these festivals exactly corre- 
sponded to our trade fairs. 

The e.xports of Greece consisted mainly 
ill wine, oil, and manufactured goods, espe- 
cially pottery and metal wares. The iin- 
])orts included the necessaries of life, of 
which Greece itself, with its dense popula- 
tion, artificially increased by slavery, did 
not produce a sufficient quantity. The 
stajile was wheat, which was imported in 
large quantities from the coasts of the 
Black Sea, Egypt, and Sicily. Next came 
wood for houses and for ships, and raw 
materials of all kind for maimfacturo. The 
foreign manufactures imported were mostly 
objects of luxury. Finally wo should lueii- 
tion the largo number of imported slaves. 

Comparing the circumstances of the an- 
cient Greek maritime commerce with those 
of modern trade, we may observe that the 
ancients were much hampered by having 
no commission agencies and no system of 
exchange. The jiropriotor of the cargo 
sailed with it, or sent a representative with 
full powers. No transaction was carried 
on without payment in ready money, which 
was often rendered difficult by the exist- 
ence of different systems of coinage. With 
uncivilized tribes, notably those on the 
Black Sea, a system of barter long main- 
tained itself. As no goods could be bought 
without cash payments, and men of pro- 
perty generally preferred to lend out their 
capital to borrowers at high interest, a sys- 
tem of bottomry was extensively developed 
in Greek maritime trade. The creditor 
usually took care in lending the capital 
necessary for loading the ship, to secure 
a lien on the ship, or the cargo, or both. 
With this he undertook the risks of the 
business, charging interest at a very high 
rate, generally 20 to 30 per cent. The writ- 
ten contract contained other specifications 
as to the ship and the rate of interest, for 
the breach of which certain customary 
penalties were fixed. These had reference 
to the destination of the ship, and, gener* 
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ally speaking, to the route and the time to 
be occupied, to the character and value of 
the wares, and to the repayment of the 
loan; the latter to determine whether it 
should be made on the ship’s arriving at 
its destination, or on its return home. In 
the first case the creditor would often sail 
with the ship, if he had no representative 
on the spot or at the port for which she 
was bound. 

At Athens, and no doubt in other cities, 
the interests of the creditor were protected 
by a strict code of laws. Fraudulent appro- 
priation of a dopo.sit was punishable with 
death ; dilatoriness in payment with im- 
prisonment. The creditor was allowed to 
seize not only the security, but the whole 
property of the debtor. In other respects 
Athenian legislation secured several ad- 
vantages to traders. Commercial cases only 
came before the law courts in winter, when 
navigation was impossible, and they had to bo 
decided within a month. In ordinary cases 
of debt the creditor could only seize on the 
debtor’s property ; but in commercial cases 
he was liable to be imprisoned if condemned 
to payment. In other matters aliens had 
to be represented in court by a citizen ; in 
commercial cases they could appear in per-* 
sou. It was the duty of the Thesmdthdtae 
to see to the preparation of these cases. The 
trial was carried on and the verdict given 
by a special tribunal, the Nautddtcce (see 
NAUTODiCiE). Merchants could easily ob- 
tain the considerable privilege of exemption 
from military service, though they were not 
legally entitled to it. 

In general it may be said that the Greek 
states, in consideration of the importance 
of trade, went very far in providing for its 
interests. They did their best to secure 
its safety and independence by force of 
arms, and concluded treaties with the same 
end in view. This is especially true of those 
-agreements which regulated the legal rela- 
tions of the citizens of the two states in 
their intercourse with each other, and pre- 
scribed the forms to bo observed by the 
citizens of one state when bringing suits 
against those of another. The institution 
of proxCnif corresponding to that of the 
modern consuls, was of immense benefit to 
the trading community. The Greek gov- 
ernments did a great deal in the way of 
constructing harbours, warehouses, and 
buildings for exchange in the neighbour- 
hood of the harbour.s. The superintendence 
of the harbour traflSc, like that of the mar- 
Jeet traffic, was entrusted to special govern- 


ment officials; in Athens, for instance, to 
the ton overseers of the Emporium (sec 
Agoranomi). The Athenians had also a 
special board, called mHrQn6mi^ to see that 
the weights and measures were correct. It 
was only in exceptional cases that the free- 
dom of trade was interfered with by mono- 
polies, nor was it usual to lay prohibitions 
upon imports. Prohibitions of exportation 
were, however, much commoner. In many 
states, as e.g. in Macedonia, it was forbidden 
to export building materials, especially wood 
for ship-building ; and no grain might bo 
exported from Attica. Again, no Athenian 
merchant was ])ermitted to carry corn to 
any harbour but that of Athens ; no citizen 
or resident alien could lend money on the 
security of shi])S carrying corn to any jtlaco 
but Athens. Even foreigners who came 
with corn into the harbour of Atlu'cs were 
compelled to deposit two-thirds of it for 
sale there. To prevent oxccjssive profits 
being realized in the corn trade, it was made 
a capital ofibneo for any private citizen to 
buy up more than 50 bushels at a time, or 
sell it at a profit of mf)re than an iihdloH a 
bushel. The corn trade was under the 
superintendence of a board called sUoj)hj)- 
Idkrs. In the prevailing activity of com- 
merce, the tolls on exports and im])orts wore 
a plentiful source of revenue to the Greek 
government. 

In Greek society petty trading was 
thought a vulgar and sordid pursuit, and 
was left to the poorer citizens and resident 
aliens. In Athena the class of resident 
aliens included a great number of the larger 
dealers ; for the wealthier and more respect- 
able citizens liked lending their capital to 
others engaged in trade better than engag- 
ing in trade themselves. 

Italy. In Italy an active connmu'ce was 
early carried on at sea by the Etruscans, 
the other Italian peoples taking only a 
passive jjart in it. But Rome, from a very 
early time, became the commercial centre of 
Middle Italy. It was situated on a river 
deep enough to admit largo vesstds, the 
upper course and tributaries of which were 
also navigable. Its position was much im- 
proved by the harbour at the colony of 
Ostfa, said to have been constructed under 
king Ancus Martins. So long as the 
Etruscans and Carthaginians and (as in 
later times) the Greek cities of Southern 
Italy and Sicily, like Tarentum and Syra- 
cuse, ruled the sea, the maritime power and 
commerce of Rome were restricted within 
ver 3 ' narrow limits. Even as late as the 
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middle of the 4th century u.c. the traffic 
of Rome was continod to Sardinia, Sicily 
and Africa. But, with the extension of the 
Roman power, Roman commerce assumed 
wider dimensions. At the end of the re- 
publican period Roman ships were on every 
sea, and there was a flourishing inter.or 
trade in Italy and all the provinces. Wher- 
ever there was a navigable river it was 
used for communication with the happiest 
results. After the second Punic War, Rome 
gradually acquired the character of a great 
commercial city, whore the products of the 
whole world, natural and industrial, found 
a market. The most considerable import 
was corn, and this at all periods of Roman 
history {see Annona). The chief exports 
of Italy were wine and oil, to which we 
must add, after the development of Italian 
industry, manufactured goods. The trading 
harbour of Rome was Putef»li (Pozzuoli), 
on the Bay of Naples, while Ostia was used 
mainly by corn-ships. Petty dealing was 
regarded unfavourably by the Romans as 
by the Greeks; but trade on a large scale 
was thought quite respectable, though in 
older times members of the senate were not 
allowed to engage in it. Most of the larger 
undertakings at Rome wore in the hands of 
joint-stock companies (sre Puiblicani), the 
existence of which made it possible for 
small capitalists to share in the profits and 
risks of commerce. It was indeed an old 
maxim of business men at Rome that it was 
better to have small shares in a number of 
speculations than to speculate indepen- 
dently. The corn trade, in particular, was 
in the hands of these companies. The gov- 
ernment allowed them to transport corn 
from Sardinia, Sicily, Spain, Africa, and 
Egypt to Rome ; whole fleets of vessels, con- 
structed for the purpose, being appointed to 
this service. Foreign trade was subjected 
to a number of restrictions. The exporta- 
tion of certain products was absolutely 
prohibited ; for instance, iron, whether un- 
wrought or manufactured, arms, coin, salt, 
and gold ; and duties were levied on all im- 
ports. There were also numerous restric- 
tions on trade in the interior, as each 
province formed a unit of taxation, in 
which toll had to be paid on entering or 
leaving it. Among the state monopolies, 
the most important was that of salt. 

Commercium. A legal relation existing 
between two Italian states, according to 
which the citizens of each had the same 
right of acquiring property, especially landed 
property, in the territory of the other. 


Cornmerciiim also included the powers of 
inheriting legacies and contracting obliga- 
tions. 

Comp^rendinatio. [The Latin name for 
the postponement of a trial for a definite 
time by consent of both parties, each being 
bound to appear. To be distinguished from 
ampUCitio ^ which seems to have meant an 
indefinite postponement, in consequence of 
uncertainty on the part of the jury.] 

Compltalia. See Lare.s. 

Compliivitim. See House. 

Concordia. The Latin personification of 
concord or harmony, especially among 
Roman citizens. Shrines were repeatedly 
erected to Concordia during the republican 
period after the cessation of c-ivil dissensions. 
Tho earliest was dedicated by Camillus in 
3(i7 u.c. Tho goddess Concordia was also 
invoked, together with Jaiitis, Saliis, and 
Pax, at the family festival of the CaristXa^ 
on the 30th March, and, with Venus and 
Portuna, by married women on the 1st of 
April {see Manes). During tho imperial 
period Concordia Augusta was worshipped 
as the protectress of harmony, especially of 
matrimonial agreement, in the emperor’s 
household. 

Confarr^atio. Sec JIauriage, 2. 

Conglarlum. Tho Latin word for a pre- 
sent of oil and wine, given to the people in 
addition to the regular distribution of corn 
by magistrates and candidates for office 
(see Annona). Tho custom began in repub- 
lican times. Under the Empire the word 
was further applied to the presents of oil, 
wine, and salt, and later of ready money, 
which the emperor made regularly to the 
people on certain festive occasions, as on 
his accession and on his birthday.* {Sec 
Donativum.) 

Cons6cr§.tl6. The act of the Roman 
pontifieCs^ in virtue of which a thing was 
proclaimed as sdfeer, i.e. belonging to, or 
forfeited to, the gods. (On the rite of 
consecratio associated with the solemn dedi- 
cation of a sanctuary, see Dedicatio; on 
consecratio as the apotheosis of the emperor, 
see Apotheosis.) In case of certain offences, 
sentence of consecratio edpUis et bdnOrum 
was pronounced upon the offender, whose 
person and property were then made over 
as a sacrifice to some deity. A married 
man who sold his wife was devoted to the 
gods below ; a son who beat his father, to 
the household gods ; one who removed his 
neighbour’s landmark to Terminus ; a 
patrOnus who betrayed his client, or a client 
who betrayed his patronus, to Jupiter; 
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one who stole corn in the ear, to Ceres. To 
kill a h6m6 sdcer was not accounted as 
murder, but as the fulfilment of the divine 
vengeance. 

Consilitlm. The Latin word for a council, 
or body of advisers. Such councils were 
called in, according to ancient custom, 
by the presiding magistrate in civil and 
criminal cases. Even in the family tribunals, 
which decided cases affecting the members 
of the (jcns, a consilium of kinsfolk was 
thought necessary. The custom was that 
the presiding judge bound himself by tlie 
decision of his freely chosen consilium ^ but 
took the responsibility himself. The expres- 
sion consilhim was afterwards transferred 
to the regular juries of the courts which 
decided civil and criminal cases {see 
Centumviki, JuDiCES). The emperors, too, 
made a practice of inviting a consiliiini of 
friends to assist them in their judicial 
decisions. After the time of Hadrian, the 
members of the imperial consilium appear 
as regularly appointed and salaried officers, 
the Consilidr'il Augusil. These were gene- 
rally, though not exclusively, selected from 
the body of professional jurists. After the 
4th century a.d. the word consisiorimn 
was substituted for consilium / meaning, 
originally, the council-chamber in the im- 
perial palace. 

Consuallfi,. Sec C(jnsus. 

Constiles (originally called Prwffmcs). 
The Roman consuls were the magistrates 
to whom the sui)remo authority was trans- 
ferred from the kings, after the expulsion 
of the latter in 510 n.C. The consuls gave 
their name to the year. They were elected 
by the comUia centuridfa, and, down to 
B.o. *366, from the Patricians only. The 
legal age at which a man might be elected 
was, in the time of Cicero, forty-three. 
The time of entering on the office varied 
in the early periods : in 222 B.c. it was fixed 
to March 15th, in 153 to the 1st of January. 
The accession of the new consuls was at- 
tended with the performance of certain cere- 
monies, among which may be mentioned a 
jmocession of the consuls to the Capitol, with 
the senate, (?quUCSj and other citizens of 
position, as escort ; an offering of white 
bulls to Jupiter, and the utterance of solemn 
vows. * 

The consuls were the representatives of 
the royal authority, and consequently all 
other magistrates were bound to obey them, 
with the exception of the tribunes of the 
plebs and the dictator. During a dictator- 
ship their powers fell into abeyance. In 

D. c. A. 


the city their authority was limited by the 
right of appeal to the people, and the veto 
of the tribunes. But in the army, and over 
their subordinates, they had full power of 
life and death. Some of their original 
functions })as.sctl from them in course of 
time. Thus in 444 B.C. the business of the 
cemsus was made over to the Censors ; in 
366 the civil jurisdiction within tht^ city, 
so far as it included the right of j)erforming 
the acts of ado])tion, emancipation, and 
liberation of slaves, was translerrod to tho 
prmtors. In the field, however, having the 
criminal jurisdiction in their hands, they 
had also the right of deciding in civil cases 
afiecting the soldiers. In the general 
administration c'f public business the con- 
Btds, although f()i-mally recognised as tho 
supreme authority, gradually became, in 
})ractico, dependent u})on the senate and 
tho comitia, as they had only the power 
of ju'oparing the resolutions proposed, and 
carrying them out if accepted. Within tho 
city, their powers were virtually confined 
to Hiimmoniiig tho senate and C(jmifi<t, an<l 
presiding over their meetings. They also 
nominated tho dictators, and conducted the 
eloctionw and legislation in the emnifin, and 
the levies of soldiers. After the office of 
dictator fell into abeyance, tho power of 
the consuls was, in cases of great danger, 
increased to dictatorial authority by a 
8i)ecial decree of the senate. 

An essential characteristic of the consular 
office was that it was collegial ; and there- 
fore, if one consul died, another (called 
consul sujfcctus) was immediately elected. 
This consul su.ffcctus had absolutely tho 
same authority as his colleague, but he had 
to lay down his office with him at tho end 
of the year for which the two had been 
originally elected. 

The power of the two consuls being equal, 
tho business was divided between them- 
In the administration of the city they 
changed duties every month, the senior 
taking the initiative. With regard to their 
insignia, namely, the tdga prwtexta, sella 
curUlis, and twelve lictors, the original ar- 
rangement was that tho lictors walked in 
front of the officiating consul, while the 
other was only attended by an accensus. 
In later times the custom .was for the lictors 
to walk before the officiating consul, and 
behind the other. 

In the field, each consul commanded two 
legions with their allied troops ; if they 
were in the same locality, the command 
changed from day to day. The question of 

M 
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the administration of the provinces they 
either settled by consent, or left it to be 
decided by lot. With the extension of the 
empire the consuls became unable to under- 
take the whole burden of warfare, and the 
prsetors were called in to assist. The pro- 
vinces were then divided into consular and 
prdBtorian ; the business of assignment 
being left to the senate, which, after the 
year 122, was bound to make it before the 
elections. In the last century b.c. a law of 
Sulla deprived the consuls of an essential 
element of their authority, the military 
impSriuni ; for it enacted that the consuls 
should spend their year of office in Rome, 
and only repair to the provinces and assume 
the imperimn after its conclusion. 

In the civil wars the consular office 
completely lost its old position, and though 
it continued to exist under the Empire, it 
became, practically, no more than an empty 
title. The emperors, who often held the 
office themselves, and sometimes, like Caesar, 
for several years in succession, had the 
right of nominating the candidates, and 
therefore, in practice, had the election in 
their own hands. It became usual to 
nominate several pairs of consuls for one 
year, so as to confer the distinction on as 
many persons as possible. In such cases, 
the consuls who came in on January 1st, 
after whom the year was named, were called 
consules ordlmlrlt^ the consules suffecti 
counting as Until the middle of the 

Ist century A.D., it was a special distinction 
to hold the consulship for a whole year ; but 
after that no cases of this tenure occur. In 
time the insignia^ or orndmenta consuldrXa^ 
or honorary distinctions of the office, were 
given, in certain degrees, even to men who 
had not been consuls at all. The chief 
duties of the consuls now were to preside 
in the senate, and conduct the criminal 
trials in which it had to give judgment. 
But, besides this, certain functions of civil 
jurisdiction were in their hands; notably 
the liberation of slaves, the provision for the 
costly games which occurred during their 
term of office, the festal celebrations in 
honour of the emperor, and the like. After 
the seat of empire was transferred to Con- 
stantinople, the consulate was, towards the 
end of the 4th century, divided between 
the two capital cities. The consulate of the 
western capital came to an end in 534 A.D., 
that of the eastern in 641. From that time 
the Emperor of the East bore the title of 
conml perpStHm, 

Conans. An ancient Italian god, probably 


a god of the earth or of crops. His altar 
on the Circus Maximus at Rome was covered 
with earth, apparently as a sign of the 
deity's activity in the bosom of the earth. 
Three times in the year only was it un- 
covered, on the occasion of sacrifices or 
festivities. The festival of Consus, the Con- 
sudlta, was held twice a year ; on the 21st 
August, after the harvest, and the 15th 
December, after the sowing was ended. 
Its establishment was attributed to Romtl- 
lus, and it was at the first celebration that 
the rape of the Sabine women was sup- 
posed to have taken place. At this fes- 
tival the sacrifice was superintended by 
the Flamines of Quirinus with the Vestal 
Virgins, and was followed by a chariot race 
in the circus, under the direction of the 
ontlfic&s. The horses and mules, their 
eads crowned with flowers, had their share 
in the holiday. In consequence of these 
games the god Consus was afterwards iden- 
tified with PSseidon HippICs, or Neptunus 
Equester. 

Contlo. The Latin name for any as- 
sembly summoned and presided over by 
a magistrate. A contio differed from the 
comltia in the following points: (1) The 
people were not divided into centuries or 
tribes. (2) The people did not vote, but 
wore only there to receive communications 
made by the presiding magistrate or some 
other official or private individual, whom 
he allowed to address the meeting. All 
magistrates had the right of summoning 
contiOnes, but the tribunes took precedence 
of all others, and a higher magistrate took 
precedence of a lower. Contiones were 
usually summoned by public heralds (/jra:- 
cOnSs) and generally met in the Forum. 
The comitia were immediately preceded 
by a contio^ that the people might be pre- 
pared for the questions to come before 
them. If the comitia were to exercise 
judicial functions, it was a fixed rule that 
three contiones must be held previously for 
the purpose of investigation. 

ContHbernlum. A Latin word properly 
meaning tent companionship, or companion- 
ship in military service. The word signi- 
fied (1) the relation of young Roman 
nobles to the general officer to whom they 
had volunlarily attached themselves for the 
sake of militarj^ training, and in whose 
company they took their meals in the tent. 
•It meant (2) the marriage of slaves, which 
was not legally accounted marriage, though 
under the Empire it was considered, as a 
rule, indissoluble if contracted by members 
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of the same household. (3) The marriage 
between free persons and slaves, which was 
not considered legal. 

ContfLm&cla. The Latin term for dis- 
obedience to the commands of a magistrate 
or judge, especially absence from a trial 
without sufficient excuse. If the accuser 
were absent, he was considered as dropping 
hia charge (see Tergiversatio), which he 
was not allowed to renew. The absence 
of the accused was taken as an admission 
of guilt. In a civil trial the consequence 
was immediate condemnation ; and the 
like was the case in criminal trials if the 
accused failed to appear at the appointed 
time, or on the last day of the trial. If the 
accused saw that hia condemnation was cer- 
tain, it was quite common for him to retire, 
and in capital cases to go into voluntary’' 
exile; a proceeding which in no way influ- 
enced the further course of the proceedings. 

Conublum (Latin). The contracting of a 
iustum^ or valid marriage, 
with all its legal consequences. As such 
a marriage could only take place between 
persons of equal status, the Patricians and 
Plebeians had each for a long time a separate 
conuhium, until 445 I3.c., when the two 
orders were equalised in this respect. 

Coavivium. See Meals. 

Cooptatlo (Latin). The election of a new 
member by the members of a corporation 
to supply a vacant place. Among corpora- 
tions which filled their vacancies in this 
way may be mentioned the college of 
Pontifices and Augurs. The election was 
preceded by the nomination of a proper 
candidate by one of the members, and fol- 
lowed by his inauguration. 

Cordax (Kordax). The licentious dance 
of the ancient Greek comedy. To perform 
it off the stage was regarded as a sign of 
intoxication or profligacy. 

C6re (K6rR\ See Persephone. 

Cdrinna (K6rinna). A Greek lyric 
poetess, born at Tanagra in Boeotia, and 
surnamed Myia, or “ the Ply.” She flour- 
ished about 510 B.c. She was the instructress 
of Pindar, and is said to have beaten him 
five times in musical contests. Only a few 
fragments of her poems, of which there 
were five books, remain. They were written 
in the Boeotian dialect, and treated subjects 
of local mythology, as, for instance, the tale 
of the “ Seven against Thebes.” 

Corippus (F^vius CrescOnXvs). An 
African scholar, who in the second half 
of the 6th century a.d. composed two 
historical epics, one in seven books, in 


celebration of the Libyan war of Johannes 
Patriclus (IdhanntSj slvS de bellls Ltbycls), 
and the other on the exploits of Justinus 
(566-578), in four books (De Laudlbus 
lustlni). The last is in the worst manner 
of Byzantine flattery, but is written in 
a flowing style and in imitation of good 
models, such as Vergil and Claudian. 

Cornelius. (1) Cornelius Ni^pbs. A 
Roman historian, a native of Upper Italy, 
who lived between 94 and 24 b.c. He was a 
contemporary of Cicero, Atticus, and Catul- 
lus, with whom he lived in friendly inter- 
course at Rome. The most comprehensive 
of his many writings was a collection of 
biographies of celebrated men (De VXrls 
Illustrlbus) in at least sixteen books. This 
was dedicated to Atticus, and must there- 
fore have been published before B.c. 32, the 
year of his death. The biographies were 
arranged in departments, and in each depart- 
ment the Greek and Roman celebrities were 
treated separately. Thus the still surviving 
book upon distinguished foreign generals 
(De Excellentlbus Ductbus ExtUrdrum Gen~ 
Hum) is followed by one on Roman generals, 
while a book devoted to the Greek histo- 
rians had one on the Roman historians cor- 
responding to it, from which the lives of 
the elder Cato and of Atticus are preserved. 
The lives of celebrated generals were in 
former times (in consequence of an ancient 
error in the MSS.) erroneously ascribed to a 
certain iEmIliiis PrSbus of the 4th century 
A.D. Nepos’ manner is easy and pleasant, 
but suffers from many weaknesses of matter 
and form. A superficial use of his authori- 
ties has led him into many errors, and the 

I style is not seldom careless and incorrect. 

(2) Gains Cornelius Gallus, A Latin 
poet, born 69 b.c. in the Gaulish town of 
F6rum lUlii. Though of low birth, he was 
promoted by Octavian to the ordo equcster in 
the year 30 B.C., and made governor (pratfec- 
tus) of the new province of Egypt, in con- 
sideration of his great services in the war 
against Antdnius. Through his cruelty and 
presumption he drew upon himself the dis- 
pleasure of his former patron ; in conse- 
quence of which he committed suicide in 
26 B.c. He was one of the oldest friends 
of Vergil, who dedicated to him his tenth 
Eclogue, as well as an episode at the end of 
the fourth Georgic, which he, after Gallus’ 
fall, suppressed at the wish of Augustus. 

’ The Romans regarded him as the founder 
of the Latin elegy. He wrote four books of 
elegies to his misti’ess, the actress CJ^theris 
(or LycSris, as he called her). They are in 
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the obscure anU iearned style of the Alex- philosophical works one remains, an essay 
andrian poet EuphfirlOn. His poems are on the Nature of the Gods, written in Greek, 
lost, but a collection of erotic myths made This is perhaps only an extract from a 
for his use by the Greek ParthSnI6s has larger work. CassI6d6rus {q. v.) has pre- 
survived. [A few lines in Vergil’s tenth served part of a grammatical treatise by 
Eclogue were borrowed from Galliis.] Cornutus, entitled De Ortli6grdphld (“ On 

Corniefin. A horn-blower in the Roman Orthography ”). 
army, who gave the signal for attack, on an Cdrollarium (Latin). A present consist- 
ox or bison-horn {cornu) set in silver. ing of a garland of gold or silver leaves, 

Cornlficius. The supposed author of an given to successful actors and performcj’S 
anonymous treatise on rhetoric in four books, in addition to other honoraria. It thus 
dedicated to a certain Herennius {Rhctorlca became a term for any free gift whatever. 

ad IRrennium.) This is the oldest Latin C6r6na (Latin). A crown ; among the 
treatise of the sort that we possess. It was Romans the highest distinction awarded for 

written in the time of Sulla, about 85 n.c., service in war. The most coveted were 

by a partisan of the Marian faction, who, the coi'ona trlumplKllia (fig. 1) or laurel 

though not a professed rhetorician, was an crown of a general in triumph ; and the 

educated man, as is shown by his accom- corona obsldiondlts (fig. 2), presented to a 
plishments and his correct style. Though general by the army which he had saved 



(4) Corona rauralis. (6) Corona vallans. (6) Corona navalis. 


he followed Greek models, he endeavours to from a siege, or from a shameful capitula- 
treat his subject from a Roman or national tion. This was woven of grass growing on 
point of view, and therefore gives Latin the spot, and called corona grdmXnSa. The 
equivalents for the Greek technical terms, corona myrRa, or dvdlis^ was the crown 
His examples, too, he takes from older of bay worn by the general who celebrated 
Roman writings, or makes them himself, the lessor triumph (drd^Id). 

Cicero, who passed for the author in late The corona (tig. S') was of oak leaves, 

antiquity, used the same Greek original in and was awarded for saving a citizen’s life 
his Dv luvodt^nS. in battle. This secured for its possessor 

Cornuttls {Lucius Annwtis). A native of certain privileges, as freedom from taxes 
Leptis, in Africa. A professor of the Stoic for himself, his father and paternal grand- 
philosophy, who lived in Rome in the middle father. The golden corona mUrdlis {fi^. 
of the Ist century a.D. He was a friend of 4), with embattled ornaments, was given 
the poets Lucan and Persius, especially of for the storming of a wall ; the corona cos* 
the latter, whose posthumous satires he pre- trensis or I'aUCtris (fig. 5), also of gold, and 
pared for publication. He was banished ornamented in imitation of palisades, to 
by Nero, in a.d. G8, for his uprightness and the soldier who first climbed the wall of an 
courage. Ho was the author of works on enemy’s camp; the corona ndvdlis {fig. 
rhetoric, grammar and pliilosophy. Of his with ornaments representing the beak of a 
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ship, to the man who first boarded a ship. 
Under the Empire the garlan 1 of bay -was 
reserved exclusively for the emperor, and 
thus came to be regarded as a crown. 

The rayed crown, the insiynP of the 
deified emperors, was not worn by the em- 
perors of the Ist and 2nd century a.d. 
Uoldon crowns were originally the free 
offerings of provincials and allies to vic- 
torious generals for the celebration of their 
triumphs. But from this custom there 
arose, even in republican times, the habit of 
compelling a contribution of money {a arum 
corondrXum) to the governor of the pro- 
vince. During the im})erial age this 
contribution was on ex(;eptional occasion.s 
offered as a present to the emperors, but it 
was often also made compulsory. 

Among the Greeks a crown (stiXphetnos) 
was often an emblem of office. At Athens, 
for instance, a crown of bay was worn by 
the archons in office, the senators {houlcu- 
tai), and the orators while speaking. It 
was also the emblem of victory at the 
games, and a token of distinction for citi- 
zens of merit (see Theatre). Such crowns 
of honour were made originally of olivo 
branches, but later of gold. The honour of 
a crown could be conferred by the people or 
the senate, or by corporations and foreign 
states. The latter would often present a 
crown to the whole commonwealth. If the 
j)eople or senate presented the crown, the 
presentation took place in the groat assem- 
bly, or in the senate house, but not in the 
theatre, except by special decree. 

Since crowns played a considerable part 
as ornaments at religious rites and as well 
at festivals and banquets, the trade of 
crown-makiflg (mostly in women’s hands) ! 
was naturally extensive. The art of mak- 
ing what were called winter crowns of 
dry flowers was also understood. Artificial 
ffowers, made of thin strips of painted wood, 
were also used. 

C6r6nls (KdrOnXs). Sre Asolepius. 

Corptls IftriB Civills. The name of the 
great collection of authorities on Roman 
law, made by the lawyer Tribonianus, of 
Side in Pamphylia, at the instance of the 
Eastern Emperor Justinian (527-565 A.D,). 
To this collection we owe the preservation 
of the treasures of the ancient jurispru- 
dence, which must certainly otherwise have 
been lost. The Corpus lUris consists of 
four parts: 

(1) Codex IicstlnldnSus, called r^pHltai 
jo’celectiOnXs, as being the revised edition of I 
a code now lost, but which had appeared in ' 


I 52D. This was published in 534, and con- 
tains in twelve books the imperial law {ids 
princlpdlO), or the cmistXtdtumds of the 
emperors since Hadrian. 

(2) Pandect or Dlyesfa. The law of 
tbo jurists {ius veins). Those, published 
A.D. 533, are extracts from the works of 
thirty-nine ancient jurists, arranged in fifty 
books, according to subjects. 

(3) InsfltCdiOnOs. A handbook of juris- 
prudence, founded mostly upon Gains, and 
))ublishcd in the same year. 

(4) Novell (V {eon.sfitnfioneii), or supple- 
mentary ordinances of Justinian, mostly in 
Greek. These are preserved only in private 
collections of various compass, one of which, 
tlio AufhenfXcnm or JAher AuthentieOnm.^ 
was recognised as tlie authorized text, and 
gives the Greek rescripts in a Tiatin version. 

Cdrybantfis {Korj/hanfPs). The mythical 
attendants of the Phrygian goddess Rhea 
Cyb6le, who wore supposed to accompany 
the goddess witli wild dances and intoxi- 
cating music, while she wandered by torch- 
light over the forest-clad mountains. The 
name was further given in Phrygia to the 
eunuch priests of the goddess. {>See Rrea.) 

Cor jf CUB (Gr. KOrykos), Ball, Games 

OF. 

Cosmi {Kosmoi). Sec Gerusia. 

CdthurnuB, or more correctly Cotimms 
(Gr. Kothornos). A Greek name for a high 
shoe or buskin with several soles. It 
covered the whole foot, and rose as high 
as the middle of the leg. It was made 
so as to fit either foot, and was generally 
fastened in front with red straps. The 
cothurnus was pro})erly a hunting boot, but 
iEschylus made it ])art of the costume of 
his tragic actors to give them a stature 
above the average. At the same time the 
hair was dressed high in order to maintain 
the proportion of the figure. The cothur- 
nus was also used in the Roman tragedy. 
(See SdCCUS.) 

Cottftbusf KottdhOs). A Greek game very 
popular at drinking bouts. The player lay 
on the couch, and in that position tried to 
throw a few drops of wine in as high a 
curve as jmssible, at a mark, without spill- 
ing any of the wine. The mark was called 
kottdbei6ii^di.i\(i was a bronze goblet or saucer, 
and it was a point to make a noise when 
hitting it. On the kottabeion was fastened 
a little image or a bust of Hermes, which 
was called Manes, and which the player had 
to hit first with the wine. The wine was 
i supposed to make a sound both in hitting 
the figure and in falling afterwards into the 
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saucer. This of course greatly increased 
the difficulty of the game. 

There was another form of the game in 
which the point was to make the wine hit 
the saucer while swimming in a large 
vessel of water, and sink it. The game 
was played in a round chamber made for 
the purpose. The form of the room was 
circular, to give every player an equal 
chance of hitting the mark, which was 
placed in the centre. The victor generally 
received a prize agreed upon beforehand. 
The players also used the game to discover 


C6tys (Gr. KdtyttO). A Thracian goddess, 
originally, it would seem, connected with 
Rhea Cyb^le. Her worship was diffused 
over Greece and Italy, and was especially 
popular in Athens and Corinth. The licen- 
tious orgies associated with it, called 
Cotyttla^ gave it a bad name. 

Crater. See Vessels. 

Cr&tes {Krdtes), (1) A Greek comedian, 
who lived at Athens about 470 B.C. He 
was regarded as the founder of the Attic 
Comedy in the proper sense of the term, as 
his pieces were not, like those of his pre- 



* COTTABUS, 

(Varo from Cor..cto j .^nnalt d Inst. 1870 tav. M.) 


their chances of success in love. They 
uttered the name of their beloved while 
throwing the wine. A successful throw 
gave a good omen, an unsuccessful one a bad 
omen. A good player leaned upon his left 
elbow, remained quite quiet, and only used 
his right hand to throw with. The game 
came originally from Sicily, but became 
popular through the whole of Greece, and 
specially at Athens, where to play well was 
a mark of good breeding. It did not go out 
of fashion till the 4th century after Christ, 
[The cut represents one of the several 
methods of playing the game.] 


deces^ors, mere lampoons on individuals, 
but presented subjects of a more general 
character. Only a few fragments of his 
plays have come down to us. 

(2) Orates of Mallds in Cilicia. A Greek 
scholar, and adherent of the Stoic philo- 
sophy. He founded a school of interpreta- 
tion at PergilmSn. His principles were in 
direct opposition to those of Aristarchus ; 
not only did he take an essentially different 
view ojf the Homeric text, but he favoured 
the allegorical method of exposition, to 
which the Stoics were so partial, and which 
was so disliked by the school of Aristarchus. 
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His chief work was a comprehensive com- 
mentary, critical and exegetical, on Homer. 
In 167 B.c. he was sent by king Attains on 
an embassy to Rome. Here he broke his leg, 
and was thus forced to make a long stay. 
He used his enforced leisure in giving lec- 
tures, which gave the first impulse to the 
study of philology and literary criticism 
among the Romans. Only a few fragments 
of his works have survived. 

Cr&tinus {KrxUlnds) was, with Eupolfs 
and AristSphilnes, a chief representative of 
the Old Comedy at Athens. He was born 
in 520 B.C., and died in 423, thus flourishing 
in the age of Pfirfcles, who was the special 
object of his attacks. He wrote twenty-one 
pieces, and gained the prize nine times. The 
last occasion on which lie was victor was 
shortly before his death, and the defeated 
comedy was TJw Clouds of Aristophanes. 
Cratinus’ play was the Pi/tlnv or “Wino- 
hask,” in which the poet courted the ridi- 
cule of the public by confessing himself a 
hard drinker. His wit was brilliant, but 
more caustic than humorous. He may bo 
regarded as the founder of jiolitical comedy. 
Only the titles and a few fragments of his 
plays have survived. 

Crfion (Arcdn). (1) King of Corinth, and 
father of Glance : see ARGONAUTS(conclusion). 

(2) Son of Mcnceceus, great-grandson of 
Pontheus, brother of IScaste, and father 
of Hjemon and Meiioeceus (see articles under 
these names). He governed Thebes after 
Lalus’ death until the coming of (Edipus ; 
and again after tho fall of Etgocles until the 
latter’s son, La6- 
damas, came of 
age. {Sec Anti- 
gone.) 

(3) See Amphi- 
tryon and Hera- 
cles. 

Crdpida (Greek 
Jcr^pls). A kind 
of sandal, bor- 
rowed by the 
Romans from the 
Greeks, and used 
originally by the 
Roman soldiers. 

It had a thick 
sole, was of the 
same shape for 
each foot, and 

had low leather *pkrici.e8 (after ckebilab). 
sides with straps (British Muaboixi). 

for fastening. 

CrSsllas (JTr^stZds), a Greek artist, bom 



at Cydonia in Crete, who flourished at 
Athens in the second half of tho 5th cen- 
tury B.c. Among his chief works may be 
mentioned: (1) a statue of Pericles, pro- 
bably the original of tho extant portrait- 
statues of the great statesman ; (2) a statue 
of a man mortally wounded, in which the 
struggle between death and life was vividly 
portrayed; (3) the Wounded. Amazon of 
E})hesus, a work in which he had to com- 
pete with Phidias and Polyclitus. This is 
generally supposed to bo the original of one 
of the several types of Wounded Amazons 
which have survived. Cresilas seems to 
have followed the tradition of M5*ron. 

Cretheus (KrCtheus). In Greek mythology, 
the son of .^Olus and EnarSte, the founder of 
lolcOs, and by Tyro father of ^Eson, PhOres, 
and Amythaon. (<SVc AiloLUS 1, and Nkleus.) 

Crfiusa (Kreousa). (1) See jEneas. (2) 
See Ci^AVCE. (3) ^VcIoNl. 

Crltlas {Krltids), An Athenian, a dis- 
ciple of SocrilttiS and Gorglas of LOontini, 
He was ono of the most accomjdished men 
of his time, and was distinguished as a poet 
and an orator. But ho is best known as 
tlio chief of tho Thirty Tyrants, in del'once 
of whoso cause against the Liberators he 
fell in 403 b.c. He was the author of 
several tragedies. Some fragments of his 
poems have survived, tlio largest being from 
his political elegies. Ho seems to have had 
the gift of exju’ession, but to have written 
in a harsh style of coiujinsition. 

Crdnus {Kv6n6s). In Greek mythology, 
the youngest son of Urilnus and Gaea, who 
mutilated and overthrew his father, and, 
with the assistance of his kinsfolk tho 
Titans, made himself sovereign of the 
world. He took his sister Rhea to wife, 
and became by her father of Hestla, Deme- 
ter, Hera, Hades, Pdseidon, and Zeus. But 
his mother prophesied that one of his chil- 
dren would overthrow him He accordingly 
swallowed them all except Zeus, whom 
Rhea saved by a stratagem. Zeus, when 
grown up, obtained the assistance of the 
Ocean-nymph Thgtis in making Cronus dis- 
gorge his children, and then, with the help 
of his kinsfolk, overpowered Cronus and the 
Titans. According to one version of the 
fable, Cronus was imprisoned in Tart&rus 
with the Titans; according to another, he 
was reconciled with Zeus, and reigned with 
Rhad&manthys on the Islands of the Blessed. 
Cronus seems originally to have been a god 
of the harvest ; whenc.e it happens that in 
many parts of Greece the harvest month 
was called Crdnidn. His name being easily 
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confused with that of Chr5n6s (“Time”), 
he was afterwards erroneously regarded as 
the god of time. In works of art he was 
represented as an old man with a mantle 
d-rawn over the back of his head, and hold- 
ing a sickle in his hand. The Romans 
identified him with Saturnus, their god of 
sowing {see Saturnus). 

Crypteia (Krypteia). A kind of police 
maintained at Sparta, with the principal 
object of watching the Helots. The service 
was manned by young Spartans appointed 
onnually for the purpose by the Ephors, 
and their duty was to put dangerous or 
apparently dangerous Helots out of the way 
without more ado. A later and erroneous 
idea represented the Crypteia as a mur- 
derous chase of the Helots, annually con- 
ducted by the Spartan youth. 

Ctfi&tHs {KtMtds). See MoLiONiDiE. 

Cteslas (Kt^slds). A Greek historian, 
born in Cnidus in Caria, and a contemporary 
of X^nQphon. He belonged to the family of 
the Asclepiadie at Cnidus. In 416 b.c. he 
came to the Persian court, and became pri- 
vate physician to King Artaxorxes Mnenion. 
In this capacity he accompanied the king 
on his expedition against his brother Cyrus, 
and cured him of the wound which he re- 
ceived in the battle of Cunaxa, B.c. 401. 
In 399 he returned to his native city, and 
worked up the valuable material which ho 
had collected during his residence in Persia, 
partly from his own observation, and partly 
from his study of the royal archives, into a 
History of Persia {Pei'stca) in twenty-three 
books. The work was written in the Ionic 
dialect. The first six books treated the 
history of Assyria, the remaining ones that 
of Persia, from the earliest times to events 
within his own experience. Ctesias’ work 
was much used by the ancient historians, 
though he was censured as untrustworthy 
and indifferent to truth; a charge which 
may be due to the fact that he followed 
Persian authorities, and thus often differed, 
to the disadvantage of the Greeks, from the 
version of facts current among his country- 
men. Only fragments and extracts of the 
book survive. The same is true of his 
Indlctty or notices of the observations which 
he had made in Persia on the geography 
and productions of India. 

CttblctUarluB (Latin). A chamberlain. 
See Slaves. 

CtlMctlliim (Latin). A bed-chamber. 

See House. 

Cftcnllas (Latin). A hood. See Cloth- 
ing. 


Cilneus. See Theatre. 

Cfipido (“ Desire ”). The Latin personi- 
fication of Eros, or the god of Love. 

Cura. The Latin term for the superin- 
tendence of a special department of business, 
such as the distribution of corn (annOna), 
making of roads, regulation of watercourses, 
aqueducts and the like. The officers en- 
trusted with these special duties were 
termed curdtOrPs. In the republican age 
they were extra ordtnem. In the civil law 
ciira denotes the guardianship of a madman 
{furloHus) or a spendthrift {prOdlgus). The 
cUrdtor who managed his property and re- 
presented him at law was originally the 
next dgndtus, but afterwards ho was always 
appointed by the authorities. Since 200 
B.C. it was also customary to appoint cu7'a~ 
tores for young persons under twenty-five, 
under certain conditions, to protect them 
against being overreached in legal proceed- 
ings. From the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
who made the legality of certain trans- 
actions dei)endent on the co-operation of a 
C7irator^ the c.mn mlnOrmn became a stand- 
ing institution. 

CuretSs (KourPtSs), In Cretan mythology 
the Curetes were demi-gods armed with 
weapons of brass, to whom the now-born 
child Zeus was committed by his mother 
Rhea for protection against the wiles of 
Crbnus. They drowned the cries of the 
child by striking their spears against their 
shields. They gave their name to the priests 
of the Cretan goddess Rhea and of the 
Idsean Zeus, who performed noisy war- 
dances at the festivals of those deities. 

Curia (Latin). The name of the thirty 
divisions into which the three trlhUs of the 
Roman patricians were divided for political 
and religious objects. Every curia contained 
a number of genUs^ supposed to be exactly 
ten, and a president, cwrCC, whose duty it 
was to look after its secular and religious 
business. At the head of all the curice 
stood the Curio Maximus^ who was charged 
with the notification of the common festivals 
Fordlcldla and Fomdcdlid{8ee these words). 
The separate curiones were chosen by their 
respective curise, and the Curio Maximus 
was elected by the people in special comltia 
out of the number of curiones. For its 
special sacrifices every curia had its place 
of meeting, bearing the same name, with a 
hearth and diningdiall where the members 
met to feast and sacrifice. The plebeians 
seem to have been admitted to the sacrifices, 
which were offered on behalf of the whole 
people, and were paid for at the expense 
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of the state {see further, Comitia Curiata). 
The term curia was also applied to certain 
houses intended for holding meetings, as, 
for instance, the official residence of the 
Sain on the Palatine, and especially the 
senate-house, Curia HostUla^ built by king 
Hostilius on the cOmltlum^ and burnt down 
52 B.c. In its place Faustus Sulla, the son 
of the Dictator, erected the Curia CornClid. 
Csesar interrupted the progress of this work 
to set up the Curia lulta in its place. 
Then the senate met in the Curia Pompill^ 
in the entrance-hall of Pompey’s theatre, 
where Csesar was murdered. The Curia 
lulia was not begun till 44 u.c., shortly 
before Caesar’s death, and was consecrated 
in 29 by Augustus. {See plan of Roman 
Fova^ under Forum.) 

Curio. See Curia. 

Curdtrdphos (Gr. Kour 6 tr 62 )li 68 )’, “nurse 
of children.” The title of several Greek 
goddesses, for instance Gaea, who were re- 
garded as protectresses of youth. 

Curtius Rufus {Cliii)itns). A Roman 
historian, who probably lived and ])ractised 
as a rhetorician about the middle of the 
1st century a.d., and wrote a history of 
Alexander the Great, in ten books, in the 
reign of Claudius (a.d. 44-54). The first 
two book.s are lost, and the fifth muti- 
lated at the end, the sixth at the begin- 
ning. Ho seems to aim more at rhetorical 
effect than at historical accuracy. In 
tlie use of his authorities he is uncriti- 
cal, as he follows untrustworthy writers 
like Clltarchus, knowing them to be un- 
trustworthy. His work contains many 
errors in geography and chronology, and his 
accounts of the battles show that he had no 
military knowledge. But he understands 
the art of interesting his readers by a 
pleasant narrative and lifelike drawing, and 
there is a certain charm in the numerous 
speeches which he has inserted in his text, 
in spite of their strong rhetorical colour- 
ing. His language reminds us of Livy. 
It is curious that he is never mentioned 
in antiquity, 

CyftthuB {Kydthds). See Vessels. 

Cyheb$, Cjfheig. See Rhea. 

Cyclic Poets. See Epos. 

Cydopfis {KyklUpes). In Greek my- 
thology, the round-eyed ones. According 
to Hesiod the Cyclopes are the gigantic 
sons of Uranus and Gsea, named Argos, 
St6r6p6s, and Brontes. For the rest, they 
resemble the gods, except that they have 
only a single eye in their forehead. Their 
father threw them into Tartarus, and they • 


assisted CrSnus to the sovereignty. Cronus, 
however, put them again in prison, where 
they remained until Zeus set them free. 
For this they gave him the thunder, and 
forged him the lightning. Apollo slow 
them when Zeus struck his sou AsclepTus 
by liglituing. 

In Homer the Cyclopes, like the giants 
and the Plnnacians, are the kinsfolk of the 
gods ; but in other respects they have no- 
thing in common with the Cyclopes of 
Hesiod but their gigantic size and strength. 
They live a pastoral life in the far West, 
without knowledge of agriculture, law, 
morals, or social order. Each dwells 
separately with his family in caverns at 
the mountain tops, without troubling him- 
self about the gods, to whom, indeed, the 
Cyclopes deem themselves easily superior 
in strength. The Phaeacians used to live 
in their neighbourhood, but were driven 
by their violent dealing to emigrate. The 
figure of PSlyphemus, well known from his 
encounter with Odysseus, gives n typical 
notion of their rudeness and savagery. 
{See also Galatea). The Homeric C>xlo- 
pes were in a later ago localized in Sicily, 
and came to bo identified with the Cyclopes 
of Hesiod. They were imagined as assist- 
ants of Hephaestus, and as hel]>ing him to 
forgo lightnings for Zeus and arms for 
heroes in the bowels of .Etna or on the 
JEolian islands. A third variety of Cy(' lo- 
pes were the giants with arms to their 
belly as well as to their shoulders, whom 
ProBtus was supposed to have brought 
from Lycia to Argos. It was they who 
were supposed to have built the so-called 
Cyclopean walls at Mycensa and Tiryns 
{see Architecture). In works of art the 
Cyclopes are represented as giants with one 
eye in their forehead, though there is 
generally an indication of a pair of eyes 
in the usual place. 

CycnuB {Kyknds) or “ Swan.” (1) The 
son of Ares and PSlMa, who threw him- 
self in the way of Herficles in Trachis, 
when the hero was on his way to Ceyx. 
According to another story Heracles was 
sent against Cycnua by Apollo, because he 
lay in wait for the processions on their road 
to Delphi. In the contest between them, 
as described by Hesiod in his Shield of 
IlcracleSj Ares stood at the side of his son, 
while Heracles was supported by Athene 
and his faithful ISlails. Heracles slew 
Cycnus, and. even wounded Ares, when the 
latter attempted to avenge the fall of his 
son. Cycnus was buried with all due 
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honours by his father-in-law Ceyx, but 
Apollo destroyed the tomb by an inunda- 
tion of the river Anaurus. There was a 
son of Ares and Pyrene who bore the same 
name, and he too was said to have fallen in 
combat against Heracles. Ares attempted 
to avenge his son, when Zeus, by a flash of 
lightning, separated his angrj^ children. 
After his death, said the story, Cycnus was 
changed by his father into a swan. 

(2) The son of Pdseidon and Calyce. He 
was exposed by his mother on the sca-shore 
and found by some fishermen, who named 
him Cycnus because they saw a swan flying 
round him. He was invulnerable, and of 
gigantic strength and stature ; his head 
(or, according to another account, his whole 
body) was as white as snow. He became 
king of CSlonae in the Troad, and was twice 
married. A slanderous utterance of his 
second wife stung him to fury against the 
children of his first wife, whom he threw 
into the sea in a chest. They were cast 
up alive on the island of Ten6d6s, where 
T^nes was king. At a later time Cycnus 
repented of his deed, sought for his son, 
and marched with him to the aid of the 
Trojans against the Greeks. They pre- 
vented the Greeks from. landing ; but both 
were at last slain by Achilles, who stran- 
gled the invulnerable Cycnus with his own 
helmet strap. He was changed by Poseidon 
into a swan. 

CydippS (Kydippe), The heroine of a 
very popular Greek love-story, which was 
treated by Callimachus in a poem now un- 
fortunately lost. The later Greek prose 
romances were founded upon this version. 
Cydippe was the daughter of a well-born 
Athenian. It happened that she and 
Acontius, a youth from the island of C6os, 
who was in love with her, had come at the 
same time to a festival of ArtSmis at Delos. 


Cydippe was sitting in the temple of Arte- 
mis, when Acontius threw at her feet an 
apple, on which was written, “ I swear by 
the sanctuary of Artemis that I will wed 
Acontius.” Cydippe took up the apple and 
read the words aloud, then threw it from 
her, and took no notice of Acontius and his 
addresses. After this her father wished 
on several occasions to give her in marriage, 
but she always fell ill before the wedding. 
The father consulted the Delphic oracle, 
which revealed to him that the illness of 
his daughter was due to the wrath of Arte- 
mis, by whose shrine she had sworn and 
broken her oath. He accordingly gave 
her to Acontius to wife. 

Cymblum (Kymbldn). See Vessels. 

Cynics. See Antisthenes. 

Cyndphontls {KynophonUs). See Linus. 

Cyprianus. (1) Thascus CcrcIHus, A 
Latin ecclesiastical writer, born in Africa 
at the beginning of the 3rd century, of a 
respectable pagan family. Originally a 
teacher of rhetoric, he was converted and 
made Bishop of Carthage in 248 a.d. He 
was beheaded during the persecution under 
Valerian, in 257. In his numerous writ- 
ings and exhortations he not only imitates 
Tertullian (whom he acknowledges as his 
master), but makes groat use of his works. 
Besides these we have a large collection of 
his letters addressed to individuals and to 
churches. 

[(2) Cyprian of Toulon. A bishop of 
Toulon, who lived during the last quarter 
of the 6th and first half of the 6th cen- 
turies A.D. He was in all probability the 
author of a metrical Latin Heptateuch, 
edited piecemeal by Morel, Martene, and 
Pitra ; critically reviewed by J. E. B. 
Mayor, Cambridge, 1889.] 

Cyrene {Kyren^). Sec Arist^eus. 

Cyzicus {KyzikCs). See Argonauts. 


Dsed&la (“ wooden images ”). A peculiar 
festival held by the Boeotians in honour of 
Hera. The goddess had, according to the 
story, once quarrelled with Zeus, and hidden 
herself on Mount Clth®r6n. Her husband 
then spread the report that he was going 
to marry another wife, and had an image 
of oak-wood decked out in bridal attire and 
carried over Cithseron on a chariot with a 
numerous train amid the singing of mar- 
riage hymns. Hera, in her jealousy, threw 
herself upon her supposed rival, but. on dis- 


covering the trick, reconciled herself with 
laughter to Zeus, took her seat on the 
chariot, and founded the festival in memory 
of the incident. The feast was celebrated 
every seven years by the Plataeans alone, 
and called the little Dsedala. But every 
sixtietH year all the cities of the Boeotian 
federation kept it as the great Daedal a. At 
the little Dsedala, guided by the note of a 
bird, they fixed on a tree in a grove of oaks, 
and cut a figure out of it, which they 
dressed in bridal attire and took, as in 
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marriage procession, to the top of Cithjeroii. 
Here they offered a goat to Zeus and a cow 
to Hera, and burnt the image with the 
offering. At the great Bsedala the images 
made at the little Daedala were distributed 
by lot among the cities of the Boeotian 
confederacy, and the same proceedings were 
then repeated. 

Deedilldn. Brother of Ceyx (see Ceyx), 
threw himself down from a rock on Par- 
nassus for grief at the death of his daugh- 
ter ChiSiie, and was turned by the gods 
into a hawk. 

D»d&lus (i.e. “ cunning artificer ”)• The 
mythical Greek representative of all handi- 
work, especially of Attic and Cretan 
art. As such he was worshipped 
by the artists’ guilds, especially in 
Attica. He was said to be the son 
of the Athenian Metlon, son of 
EupalSmus (the ready-handed) and 
grandson of Erechtheus. He was 
supposed to have been the first 
artist who represented the human 
figure with open eyes, and feet and 
arms in motion. Besides being 
an excellent architect, he was said 
to have invented many imple- 
ments, the axe for instance, the 
awl, and the bevel. His nephew 
and pupil (son of his sister Perdix) 
appeared likely to surpass him in 
readiness and originality. The in- 
vention of the saw, which he copied 
from the chinbone of a snake, of 
the potter’s wheel, of the turning 
lathe, and of other things of the 
kind, was attributed to him. Daeda- 
lus was so jealous of him that 
he threw him from the AcrSpQlis ; 
and being detected in the act of 
burying the body, was condemned 
by the Areopagus, and fled to Crete 
to king Minos. Here, among other 
things, he made the labyrinth at 
Gnosus for the MinOtaur. He and 
his son Icarus were themselves 
confined in it, because he had 
given Ariadne the clue with which she 
guided Theseus through the maze. But 
the father and son succeeded in escaping, 
and fled over the sea upon wings of wax 
feathers made by Dsedalus. Icarus, however, 
approached too near to the sun, so that the 
wax melted, and he fell into the sea and was 
drowned. The sea was called after him the 
Icarian, and the island on which his body 
was thrown up and buried by H^rilcles, was 
c^ed Icaria. Dsedalus came to Camicus 


in Sicily, to king CCcalus, whose daughter 
loved him for his art, and slew Minos who 
came in pursuit of him. He was supposed 
to have died in Sicily, where buildings 
attributed to him were shown in many 
place.s, as also in Sardinia, Egypt and Italy, 
particularly at Cumse. In Greece a number 
of ancient wooden images were supposed 
to be his work, in particular a statue of 
Heracles at Thebes, which Daodalus was 
said to have made in gratitude for the 
burial of Icanis. 

Dactyli (Daldyloi). See Id^ean Dactyli. 

Daduchus (Gr. DaidouchOs). See Eleu- 
SINIA. 


Damastes. A monster living at Eleusis, 
in Attica, also called Procrustes, or the 
Stretcher. His custom was to lay his guests 
upon his bed, and if they were too short 
for it, to rack them to death, if too long, to 
cut off as much of their limbs as would 
make them short enough. He was slain by 
Theseus. 

Dsemdn (Gr. DaimOn). Originally a term 
applied to deity in general, manifested in 
its active relation to human life, with- 
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out special reterence to any sin^le^ divine 
personality. But as early as Hesiod the 
clcvmdnCs appear as subordinates or servants 
of the higher gods. He gives the name 
specially to the spirits of the past age 
of gold, who are appointed to watch over 
men and guard them. In later times, 
too, the d(v,mone^- were regarded as beings 
intermediate between the gods and man- 
kind, forming as it were the retinue of 
the gods, representing their powers in 
activity, and entrusted with the fulfilment 
of their various functions. This was the 
relation, to take an instance, which the 
Satyrs and Sileni bore to Dionysus. But 
the popular belief varied with regard to 
many of these deities. Eros, e.^., was by 
many expi'essly designated a daemon, while 
by others he was worshipped as a powerful 
and independent deity. Another kind of 
d(vmone^ are those who were attached to 
individual men, attending them, like the 
Roman genius^ from their birth onwards 
through their whole life. In later times 
two d(r7noncs, a good and bad, were some- 
times assumed for every one. This belief 
was, however, not universal, the prevalent 
idea being that good and bad alike pro- 
ceeded at different times from the daemon 
of each individual ; and that one person had 
a powerful and benevolent, another a weak 
and malevolent deenwn. Agathd-damion 
(good doimon) was the name of the good 
spirit of rural prosperity and of vineyards. 

D&nke. The daughter of Acrislus of 
Argos, who was shut up in a brazen tower 
by her father in consequence of an oracle 
which predicted that death would come 
to him from his daughter’s son. Never- 
theless, she bore to Zeus a son, Perseus, 
the god having visited her in the form of“ 
a shower of gold. She was then shut up 
with her son in a chest and thrown into 
the sea. Driven by the waves on to the 
island of Sfiriphfts, she was kindly received 
by a fisherman named Dictys. His brother, 
POlydectes, the king of the island, wished 
to force her to marry him, but her son 
Perseus delivered her from him, and took 
her back to Greece. {See Perseus.) 

Bknki. Properly the name of the inhabit- 
ants of Argos, from their old king D&n&6s, 
afterwards applied to the Greeks in general, 
especially the besiegers of Troy. 

B&n&ldds. The fifty daughters of DanSus. 
See Danaus. 

Banana. The son of Belus, king of Egypt, 
and AnchirrhCe, and twin brother of .®gyp- 
tus. JEgyptus and his fifty sons drove 


Danaus and his fifty daughters from their 
home in the Egyptian Chemnis through 
Rhodes to Argos, the home of his ancestress 
lo {see lo). Here he took over the kingdom 
from Pelasgus or Gelandr, and after him the 
Acliseans of Argos bore the name of Danai. 
Danaus built the acropolis of Larissa and 
the temple of the Lycian Apollo, and taught 
the inhabitants of the waterless territory 
how to dig wells. His daughters also con- 
ferred benefits on the land by finding 
springs, especially Amymone, the beloved 
of PCseidon, who, for love of her, created 
the inexhaustible fountain of Lerna. For 
this they were worshipped in Argos. The 
sons of jEgyptus at length appeared and 
forced Danaus to give them his daughters 
in marriage. At their father’s command 
they stabbed their husbands at night, and 
buried their heads in the valley of Lerna. 
One only, Hypermnestra, disregarding her 
father’s threats, spared her beloved Lynceus, 
and helped him to escape. Danaus accord- 
ingly set on foot a fighting match, and bes- 
towed his remaining daughter on the victor. 
Afterwards, though against his will, he 
gave Lynceus his daughter and his king- 
dom. According to another story, L5mceus 
conquered his wife and throne for himself, 
and took vengeance for his brother.s by 
killing Danaus and his daughters. The 
Danaides (or daughters of Danaus) atoned 
for their bloody deed in the regions below 
by being condemned to pour water for ever 
into a vessel with holes in its bottom. This 
fable is generally explained by the hypo- 
thesis that the Danaides were nymphs of 
the springs and rivers of the land of Argos, 
which are filled to overflowing in the wet 
season, but dry up in summer. The tomb- 
stone of Danaus stood in the market at 
Argos. He was also worshipped in Rhodes 
as the founder of the temple of Athene in 
Lindbs, and as the builder of the first fifty- 
oared ship, in which he fled from Egypt. 
The story of Danaus and his daughters is 
treated by iEsch^lus in his SuppUces. 
Lynceus and Hypermnestra had also a 
common shrine in Argos ; their son was 
Abas, father of Acrislus and Proetus. The 
son of Amymone and Poseidon was Naupllus, 
founder of Nauplia, and father of Palamedes, 
(Eax, and Nauslm6d6n. 

Bancing (Gr. orchBstSy Lat. saltdtio). 
As early as the Homeric age we find danc- 
ing an object of artistic cultivation among 
the Greeks. The sons and daughters of 
princes and nobles do not disdain to join in 
it, whether in religious festivals or at social 
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gatherings. The Greek orchestlk^^ or art 
of dancing, differed much from the modern. 
Its aim was to ennoble bodily strength and 
activity with grace and beauty. Joined 
with music and poetry, dancing among the 
Greeks embodied the very spirit of the art 
of music, mainly because the imitative ele- 
ment pi-edominated in it. For its main aim 
was to make gesture represent feeling, 
passion and action; and consequently the 
Greek dance was an exercise not only for 
the feet, but for the arms, hands and the 
whole body. The art at first observed the 
limits of a noble simplicity, but was per- 
fected, as time went on, in many directions. 
At the same time it inevitably tended to 
become more artificial. As in athletics, so 
in imitative dancing, mechanical execution 
was largely developed. This was to a 
great extent displayed in exhibitions of 
scenes from the mythology, which i'ormed 
a favourite entertainment at banquets. On 
the other hand, a prejudice arose against 
dancing on the part of any one but pro- 
fessionals. For a grown-up person to per- 
form a dance, even at social entertainments, 
was regarded as an impropriety. The reli- 
gious performances, especially, as bound up 
with the worship of Apollo and Dionysus, 
consisted mainly in choral dances, whoso 
movement varied according to the character 
of the god and of the festival. Sometimes it 
was a solemn march round the altar, some- 
times a livelier measure, in which there was 
a strong dash of imitation. This was espe- 
cially the case at the festivals of Dionysus. 
It was from these, as is well known, that 
the Greek drama was developed, and accord- 
ingly the dances formed a part of all dramas, 
varying according to the character of the 
piece {see Chorus). Indeed, there was an 
infinite variety in the forms of the Greek 
dance. Not only had almost every country 
district its own, but foreign ones were in 
course of time adopted. 

It must be noticed that in Greek society 
grown-up men and women were not allowed 
to dance together, but there were some 
dances which were performed together by 
the youth of both sexes. Among these 
was the or chain-dance, performed 

by youths and maidens, holding their hands 
in a changing line, the youths moving in 
warlike measure, the girls with grace and 
softness. Another was the or 

Crane. This dance was peculiar to Del5s, 
and was said to have been first performed 
by Theseus after his deliverance from the 
Labyrinth, with the boys and girls whom 


ho had rescued. Its elaborate complica- 
tions were supposed to represent the mazes 
of the Labyrinth. At Sparta dances were 
practised, as a means of bodily training, 
by boys and girls. Among them two may 
be particularly mentioned ; the CdrijfitlSy 
erformed in honour of Artemis of Caryse, 
y the richest and noblest Spartan maidens; 
and the dances of boys, youths and men, 
at the festival of tho Gymn6p(vdta^ con- 
sisting in an imitation of various gymnastic 
exorcises (str Caryatides). 

Among the Greek country dances was 
the Epllcnids, or dance of tlie wine-press, 
which imitated tho actions of gathering 
and pressing tho grape. There were also 
warlike dances, which wore spetually popti- 
lar with the Dorians, and, like others, wore 
partly connected with religious worslii]!. 
One of tho most celebrated of llieso was tho 
PyrrhlcM {see pYRKinc: Dance). 

Roman, Dancing novci’ played such a 
part in the national life of the Romans as 
it did in that of tho Greeks. It is true tlial 
the ancient Roman worship included dances 
of the priests {see Salii), and that the lower 
orders in tho country were fond of dancing 
on festive occasions. But rospeotablo 
Romans regarded it as inconsistent with 
their dignity. After tho second Punic War, 
as Greek liabits made their way into Italy, 
it became the fashion for young men and 
girls of the upper class to take lessons in 
dancing and singing. But dancing was 
never adopted in Rome as a necessary and 
effective instrument of education, nor was 
there any time when public dancing was 
allowed in society. Performances by pro- 
fessional artists, however (the longer tho 
better), were a favourite entertainment, 
especially during the imperial period, when 
the art of mimic dancing attained an aston- 
ishing degree of perfection. 

Daphne. A nymph, daughter of tho 
Thes.salian river-god Peneius, or according 
to another story, the Arcadian LadOn, was 
beloved both by Apollo and by Leucippus, 
the son of (En6mau8. The latter followed 
her in a woman’s dress, but was discovered 
and killed by the nymphs at the instance of 
his rival. Pursue again by Apollo, the 
chaste maiden was, at her own entreaty, 
changed into a bay tree, the tree consecrated 
to Apollo. 

Daphuis. A hero of the Sicilian shep- 
herds, son of Hermes and of a nymph. A 
beautiful child, he was exposed by his mother 
in a gi'ove of bay trees, brought up by 
nymphs and Pan, and taught by Pan to play 
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the shepherd’s flute. He had plighted his 
troth to a nymph, but breaking his word, 
he was punished by her with blindness, or 
(according to another story) turned into a 
stone. According to another fable, Aphr6- 
dlte inflicted upon him a hopeless and fatal 
passion for a woman, because he had des- 
pised the love of a girl whom she had wished 
him to wed. Hermes took him up to heaven 
and created a fountain at the spot where he 
was taken. At this fountain the Sicilians 
offered yearly sacrifices. Daphnis was re- 
garded as the inventor of bucolic poetry, 
and his fate was a favourite subject with 
bucolic poets, [te Theocritus, Idyll i.l 

Dard&nus. Son of Zeus and the Pleiad 
Electra, the father of the regal house of 
Troy. He left Arcadia, his mother’s home, 
and went to the island of Samothrace. 
Here he set up the worship of the great 
gods, whose shrines, with the Pall^dtumj 
his first wife Chryse had received as a gift 
from Athene at her marriage. Samothrace 
having been visited by a great flood, Dar- 
danus sailed away with his shrines to 
Phrygia, where King Teucer gave him his 
daughter Bateia to wife, and land enough 
on Mount Ida to found the town of Dardilnfa. 
His son by Bateia was ErichthSnIus, whom 
Homer describes as the wealthiest of mor- 
tals, and the possessor of horses of the 
noblest breed and most splendid training. 
The son of Erichthonius was Tros, father of 
Il6s, Assilracus and GanJ^medes. Prom Ilos, 
the founder of Illdn or Troy, was des- 
cended La5m6d5n, father of Priam. Fi'om 
Assaracus sprang Cajiys, father of Anchises, 
nnd grandfather of .^neas. Another story 
made Dardanua the native prince who wel- 
comed Teucer on his arrival from Crete 
{see Teucer). 

Darlcus (Gr. Dareikds). A gold Persian 
coin, bearing the stamp of a crowned archer, 
current in Greece down to the Macedonian 
period. It was equal in value to the Attic 
gold stdtflr^ i.e, according to the present 
value of gold, 24 shillings. [iS'ce Coinage, 
fig. 3.] 

P&rds of Phrygia. In Homer the priest 
of Hephaestus in Troy, supposed to have 
been the author of a pre-Homeric Iliad. 
It is doubtful whether there ever was any 
Greek work bearing this title, but a Latin 
piece of the 5th century A.D. {DarHis 
Phr^gtl De ExcldKi Troicp 
bearing a supposed dedication by Cornelius 
Nepos to Sallust, professes to be a transla- 
tion of one. This absurd production, and 
the work of Dictys, was the chief source 


followed by the mediaeval poets in their 
stories of the Trojan war {see Dictys). 

D6a Dia. A Roman goddess, probably 
identical with Acca Larentia, the ancient 
Roman goddess of the country. Her wor- 
ship was provided for by the priestly colle- 
gium of the Frdtres ArvdUs. 

Death (Gr. Thdndtds). In the Homeric 
poems Death is called the twin brother of 
Sleep. In Hesiod he is born of Night with- 
out a father, with Ker (the goddess of 
mortal destiny), Mdrds (the fatal stroke of 
death), Hypiids, (sleep) and the Dreams. 
Hesiod represents Death, the hard-hearted 
one, hated by the immortal gods, as dwell- 
ing with his brother Sleep in the darkness 
of the West, whither the sun never pene- 
trates either at his rising or his setting. 
On the chest of Cypsglus at Olympia is a 
representation of Night, holding in each 
hand a sleeping boy ; the one in the right 
hand being white, and symbolizing Sleep; 
the other in the left hand, black, and 
symbolizing Death. Euripides introduces 
Death on the stage in his Alcestis. He 
has a black garment and black wings, and 
a knife to cut off a lock of hair as an offer- 
ing to the gods below. In works of art he 
appears as a beautiful boy or youth, some- 
times with, sometimes without, wings, and 
often with his brother Sleep. He is usually 
in slumber, and holds a torch, either lowered, 
or reversed and extinguished. 

Decemviri (Latin). A collegium of ten 
officers or commissioners. Such were the 
commissioners named for making a com- 
prehensive code of laws in 451 B.C., Deccin- 
vlrl Legibus Scrlhundls. The Decemviri 
Sacrls Fdciundls were a standing colle- 
gium of priests appointed to read and 
expound the Sibylline books. The De- 
cemviri Lit thus lUdicandls were also a 
standing collegium of indices appointed 
for certain trials. Commissions of ten 
{decemviri agrls dlvldundls and cdlOnlls 
dedUcendls) were frequently, though not 
always, appointed for assignations of public 
land and the foundation of colonies. 

Ddctima. A tithe. This name was ap- 
plied by the Romans to the tribute in kind, 
which Sicily, and at one time Asia Minor 
had to pay out of the yearly produce of 
wheat, wine, oil and legumes, instead of the 
stXpendlum usual in other provinces. It 
was a burden on the land, called after it 
dger decUmdnuSf and was exacted from 
the persons occupying at the time. Every 
year the number of cultivators, of acres 
under cultivation, and the produce of the 
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harvest, was ascertained, and the right of 
exacting the decuma of the whole terri- 
tory of a city sold to the highest bidder. 
In the case of Sicily this took place at 
Syracuse ; in the case of Asia, in Rome. 
The purchaser of the decuma bound him- 
self to deliver a certain quantity of corn in 
Rome ; if the harvest wore good, he found 
his advantage in the surplus. Such farmers 
of the decumm were called decUmdnl {aee 
PuBLiCANUs). If the amount delivered wore 
insufficient for the needs of the city, a 
second amount could be exacted by decree 
of the senate or people, which was paid for 
by the State {sec Annona). 

D^ctirla (Latin). Originally a division 
consisting of ten persons, as, for example, 
the three subdivisions of the ticrma of 
cavalry. Afterwards the word was applied 
to any division of a large whole, whether 
the number ten was implied or not. The 
iUdlecs for instance, and most coIlPc/ia were 
divided into decurioi {see Apparitor). 

DdcHrid. (1) The president of a dectiria^ 
or the cavalry officers bearing the name 
{see Turma). (2) The members of the 
senate in municipal towns were also called 
decuriOntls {see Municipium). 

Dedlcatlo (Latin), The consecration of 
a public sanctury. Th® ponHflccs had to 
draw up the deed of foundation. When 
they had signified that they deemed the 
act permissible, and the consent of the 
jjeople (in later times of the emperor) had 
been obtained, the rite was performed in 
the presence of the whole colUgium ponti- 
ficum. The Pontifex Maximus, whose head 
was veiled, and with him the representa- 
tive of the people, took hold of the door- 
post with one hand, the former dictating, 
and the latter repeating after him, the. 
formula of dedication. The people was 
represented usually by one of the two 
•consuls, or a person, or a commission (gene- 
rally of two persons) elected by the pe^le 
on the recommendation of the senaie. One 
cf the persons forming the commission was 
generally the man who had vowed the 
dedication. The day on which the shrine 
was dedicated was regarded as the day of 
its foundation, and was inscribed in the 
calendar as a festival. 

BSl&nira. Daughter of (Eneus king of 
Cftlj^dfln, and Althaea. She was the wife 
cf Herficles, whose death was brought about 
by her jealousy {see Heracles). 

BSldtola. Daughter of Lyc6m§des, king 
of Scyr6s, and mother of N$opt6lSmus by 
AchiUes. 


Deimds and Ph6b6s. See Ares, and 
comp. Pallor and Pavor. 

Delphdbus. Son of Priam and H^ciiba, 
and one of the chief Trojan heroes, next to 
Hector, after whose death he was the leader 
of the Trojan army. It was he and Paris 
who were said to have slain Achilles. In 
the later story he is the husband of Helen, 
after Paris’ death, and is betrayed by her 
to MSnglaus on the taking of Troy. Ac- 
cording to Homer’s account he was sur- 
prised by Odysseus and Menelans in his 
own house, and overcome only after a hard 
struggle. 

Della. The festival of Apollo hold every 
five years at the island of DelSs, and visited 
by ceremonial embassies from all the Greek 
cities. 

Delphlca Mensa. Sec Tables. 

Delphinla. A festival held at Athens 
in honour of Apollo as the god of spring. 
The Delphlnl6n was a sanctuary of the 
Delphian Apollo at Athens. {See Epiiet.e.) 

Delphic Oracle. A very ancient seat 
of prophecy at Delphi, originally called 
Pytho, and situated on the south-western 
spur of Parnassus in a valley of Phdcls. 
In historical times the oracle appears in 
possession of Apollo; but the original pos- 
sessor, according to the story, was Gaia 
(the Earth). Then it was shared by her 
wifli Phseidon, who gave up his part in 
it to Apollo in exchange for the island of 
Calauria, Thfimis, the daughter and suc- 
cessor of Gaia, having already given Apollo 
her share. According to the Homeric 
hymn to the Pythian Apollo, the god took 
forcible possession of the oracle soon after 
his birth, slaying with his earliest lx)W-8hot 
tlie serpent Pytho, the son of Gaia, who 
guarded the spot. To atone for his murder, 
Apollo was forced to fly and spend eight 
years in menial service before he could 
return forgiven. A festival, the Septilrla, 
was held every year, at which the whole 
story was represented: the slaying of the 
serpent, and the flight, atonement, and re- 
turn of the god. Apollo was represented 
by a boy, both of whose parents were 
living. The dragon was symbolicallv slain, 
and his house, decked out in costly fashion, 
was burnt. Then the boy’s followers 
hastily dispersed, and the boy was taken 
in procession to Tempo, along the road 
formerly followed by the god. Here he 
was purified and brought back by the same 
road, accompanied by a chorus of maidens 
singing songs of joy. The oracle proper 
was a cleft in the ground in the innermost 
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sanctuary, from wliicli arose cold vapours, 
which had the power of inducing ecstasy. 
Over the cleft stood a lofty gilded tripod 
of wood. On this was a circular slab, 
upon which the seat of the prophetess was 
placed. The prophetess, called Pythia, 
was a maiden of honourable birth ; in 
earlier times a young girl, but in a later 
ago a woman of over fifty, still wearing a 
girl’s dress, in memory oi the earlier cus- 
tom. In the prosperous times of the oracle 
two Pythias acted alternately, with a third 
to assist them. In the earliest times the 
Pythia ascended the tripod only once a 
year, on the birthday of Apollo, the seventh 
of the Delphian spring month Byslds. But 
in later years she prophesied every day, if 
the day itself and the sacrifices were not 
unfavourable. These sacrifices were offered 
b}’’ the supplicants, adorned with laurel 
crowns and fillets of wool. Having pre- 
pared herself by washing and purification, 
the Pythia entered the sanctuary, with 
gold ornaments in her hair, and flowing 
robes upon her ; she drank of the water of 
the fountain Cassotls, which flowed into the 
shrine, tasted the fruit of the old bay tree 
standing in the chamber, and took her seat. 
No one was present but a priest, called the 
Prfiphetils^ who explained the words she 
uttered in her ecstasy, and put them into 
metrical form, generally hexameters. In 
later times the votaries were contented 
with answers in prose. The responses 
were often obscure and enigmatical, and 
couched in ambiguous and metaphorical 
expressions, which themselves needed ex- 
planation. The order in which the appli- 
cants approached the oracle was determined 
by lot, but certain cities, as Sparta, had 
the right of priority. 

The reputation of the oracle stood very 
high throughout Greece until the time of the 
Persian wars, especially among the Dorian 
tribes, and among them pre-eminently 
the Spartans, who had stood from of old in 
intimate isolation with it. On all important 
occasions, as the sending out of colonies, 
the framing of internal legislation or reli- 
gious ordinances, the god of Delphi was 
consulted, and that not only by Greeks 
but by foreigners, especially the people of 
Asia and Italy. After the Persian wars 
the influence of the oracle declined, partly 
in consequence of the growth of unnelief, 
partly from the mistrust excited by the 
partiality and venality of the priesthood. 
But it never fell completely into discredit, 
and from time to time its position rose 


again. In the first half of the 2nd century 
A.D. it had a revival, the result of the 
newly awakened interest in the old reli- 
gion. It was abolished at the end of 
the 4th century a.d. by Theodosius the 
Great, The oldest stone temple of Apollo 
was attributed to the mythical architects, 
Trophonlus and Agamedes. It was burnt 
down in 548 B.C., when the AlcrnseonidaB, at 
that time in exile from Athens, undertook 
to rebuild it for the sum of 300 talents, 
partly taken from the treasure of the 
temple, and partly contributed by all 
countries inhabited by Greeks and stand- 
ing in connexion with the oracle. They 
put the restoration into the hands of the 
Corinthian architect Spintharus, and carried 
it out in a more splendid style than was 
originally agreed upon, building the front 
of Parian marble instead of limestone. 
The groups of sculpture in the pediments 
repi'esented, on the eastern side, Apollo 
with Artemis, Leto, and the Muses ; on the 
western side, Dionysus with the Thyiadcs 
and the setting sun ; for Dionysus was 
worshipped here in winter during the 
imagined absence of Apollo. These wore 
all the work of Praxias and Androstlifines, 
and were finished about 430 b.C. The 
temple was, on account of its vast extent, a 
hypsethral building; that is, there was no 
roof over the space occupied by the temple 
proper. The architecture of the exterior 
was Doric, of the interior Ionic, as may 
still be observed in the surviving ruins. 
On the walls of the entrance-hall were short 
texts written in gold, attributed to the 
Seven Wise Men. One of these was the 
celebrated Know Thyself.” In the temple 
proper stood the golden statue of Apollo, 
and in front of it the sacrificial hearth with 
the eternal fire. Near this was a globe of 
marble covered with fillets, the OmphdlOs^ 
or centre of the earth. In earlier times 
two eagles stood at its side, representing 
the two eagles which fable said had been 
sent out by Zeus at the same moment from 
the eastern and western ends of the world. 
These eagles were carried off in the Phocian 
war, and their place filled by two eagles in 
mosaic on the floor. Behind this space 
was the inner shrine, lying lower, in the 
form of a cavern over the cleft in the earth. 
Within the spacious precincts {p^Hb6l6s] 
stood a great number of chapels, statues, 
votive offerings and treasure-houses of the 
various Greek states, in which they de- 
posited their gifts to the sanctuary, es- 
pecially the tithes of the booty taken in 
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war. Here, too, was the council chamber 
of the Delphians. Before the entrance to 
the temple was the great altar for burnt- 
offerings, and the golden tripod, dedicated 
by the Greeks after the battle of Plattea, on 
a pedestal of brass, representing a snake 
in three coils. [The greater part of this 
pedestal now stands in the Hippodrome, or 
Atmeidan, at Constantinople.] Besides the 
treasures accumulated in the course of time, 
the temple had considerable property in 
land, with a population consisting mainly 
of slaves (liUrddouloi), bound to pay con- 
tributions and to render service to the 
sanctuary. The management of the pro- 
perty was in the hands of priests chosen 
from the noble Delphian families, at their 
head the five Ilosloi or consecrated ones. 
Since the first spoliation of the temple by 
the Phocians in 355 n.c., it was several 
times plundered on a grand scale. Nero, 
for instance, is said to have carried off 500 
bronze statues. Yet some 3,000 statues 
were to be seen there in the time of the 
elder Pliny. [Ncc an article on the Delphic 
temple by Professor Middleton, Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, ix 282-322.] 

Demarchds. Sec Demos. 

Demeter (in Greek mythology). Daughter 
of CrSnus and Rhea. Her name signifies 



DKMETER AMD PERSEPHONE COMSECRATING 
TRIPTOLEMU8 (?) 

(Belief found at Eleusis, 1859.) 


Mother Earth, the meaning being that she 
was goddess of agriculture and the civili- 
zation based upon it. Her children are, by 
D. C. A. 


lilslon, a son Plutus, the god of riches, and 
by her brother Zeus, a daughter Pers6- 
pliOne. Round Demeter and this daughter 
centre her worship and the fables respect- 
ing her. Hades carries off Persephone, 
and Demeter wanders nine days over the 



(British MuF>oum.) 

earth seeking her, till on the tenth day she 
learns the truth from the all-seeing sun. 
She is wrath with Zeus for permitting the 
act of violence, and she visits Olympus and 
wanders about among men in the form of 
an old woman under the name of De6 or 
the Seeker, till at length, at Eleusis, in 
Attica, she is kindly received at the house 
of king C616u8, and finds comfort in tend- 
ing his newly born son Dem6ph56n. Sur- 
prised by his mother in the act of trying 
to make the child immortal by putting it 
in the fire, she reveals her deity, and causes 
a temple to be built to her, in which she 
gives herself up to her grief. In her wrath 
she makes the earth barren, so that man- 
kind are threatened with destruction by 
famine, as she does not allow the fruit of 
the earth to spring up again until her 
daughter is allowed to spend two-thirds of 
the year with her. On her return to 
Olympus she leaves the gift of com, of 
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agriculture, and of her holy mysteries with 
her host, as a token of grateful recollection. 
She sends Tript^leinus the Eleusinian round 
the world on her chariot, drawn by ser- 
pents, to diffuse the knowledge of agricul- 
ture and other blessings accompanying it, 
the settlement of fixed places of abode, 
civil order, and wedlock. Thus Demeter 
was worshipped as the goddess of agricul- 
ture and foundress of law, order, and es- 
pecially of marriage, in all places where 
Greeks dwelt, her daughter being usually 
associated with her. {See Thesmophorta.) 
The most ancient seat of her worship was 
Athens and Eleusis, where the Rharian 
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(Mural painting from Pompeii.) 


plain was solemnly ploughed every year in 
memory of the first sowing of wheat. She 
was also much worshipped iu Sicily, which 
from its fertility was accounted one of her 
favourite places of abode (see Eleusinia). 
As the goddess of fertility, Demeter was 
ill many regions associated with PQseidon, 
the god of fertilizing water. This was 
particularly the case in Arcadia, whore 
PQseidon was regarded as the father of 
Persephone. She was also joined with 
Dionysus, the god of wine, and, as mother 
of Persephone and goddess of the earth, to 
which not only the seed, but the dead are 
committed, she is connected with the lower 
world under the name of ChthCJnla. In 


later times she was often confused with 
Gaia and Rhea, or Cybele. Besides fruit 
and honeycombs, the cow and the sow were 
ofiPered to her, both as emblems of pro- 
ductivity. Her attributes are poppies and 
ears of corn (also a symbol of fruitfulness), 
a basket of fruit and a little pig. Other 
emblems had a mystic significance, as the 
torch and the serpent, as living in the 
earth, and as symbolizing a renewal of life 
by shedding its skin. The Romans identi- 
fied her with their own Ceres. 

Demetrius PhS,lereus (of Phalerum, on 
the coast S.W. of Athens). He was born 
about 345 B.C., was a pupil of Tlioophrastus, 
and an adherent of the Peripatetic school. 
He was distinguished as a statesman, orator 
and scholar. His reputation induced Cas- 
sander to put him at the head of the 
Athenian state in 817 n.c. Eor ton years he 
administered its affairs, and so thoroughly 
won the affection of his fellow-citizens that 
they erected numerous statues to him, as 
many as 360, according to the accounts. 
On the approach of Demetrius Poliorcetes 
in 307 ii.c., ho was deposed, and through the 
efforts of his opponents condemned to death 
by the fickle populace. On this ho fled to 
Egypt, to the court of Ptolemy the First, 
who received him kindly and availed him- 
self of his counsel. Thus Demetrius is 
credited with having suggested the founda- 
tion of the celebrated Alexandrian library. 
But Ptolemy withdrew his favour from 
him and banished him to Upper Egypt, 
where he died in 283 u.c. from the bite of 
a venomous snake. He was very active as 
a writer, and his stay in Egypt gave him 
plenty of leisure to indulge his taste ; but 
only a few fragments of his works have 
survived. An essay On Rhetorical Ex- 
pvessiou^ formerly attributed to him, was 
in reality from the hand of a Demetrius 
who lived in the 1st century a.d. As 
an orator Demetrius is said to have been 
attractive rather than poAverful. He was 
supposed to have been the first speaker 
who gave rhetorical expression an artificial 
character, and also the first who introduced 
into the rhetorical schools the habit of 
practising speaking upon fictitious themes, 
juristic or political. 

Demlnutlo cS,pltis (diminution of civil 
rights and legal capacity). This was the 
term by which the Romans denoted de- 
gradation into an inferior civil condition, 
through the loss of the rights of freedom, 
citizenship or family. The extreme form of 
it, de^nimttio capitis maxima^ was entailed 
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by the loss of freedom, which involved the 
loss of all other rights. This would occur 
if a Roman citizen were taken prisoner in 
war, or given up to the enemy for having 
violated the sanctity of an ambassador, or 
concluding a treaty not approved of by 
the people. Or again if he was sold into 
slavery, whether by the State for refusing 
military service, or declining to state the 
amount of his property at the census, or 
by his creditors for debt. If a prisoner of 
war returned home, or if the enemy refused 
to accept him when given up to them, his 
former civil rights were restored. The inter- 
mediate stage, deminutio capitis mUdla or 
mhiot\ consisted in loss of civil rights con- 
sequent on becoming citizen of another 
state, or on a decree of exile confirmed by 
the people, or (in imperial times) on depor- 
tation. Restoration of the civil status was 
possible if the foreign citizenship were 
given up, or if the decree of exile were 
cancelled. The lowest grade (deminutio 
capitis minl/ina) was the loss of hitherto 
existing family rights by emancipation 
(which involved leaving the family), adop- 
tion, or (in the case of a girl) by marriage. 

Demlurgi {DUinXourgoi^ workers for the 
j)eople). A general term among tlie Greeks 
for tradesmen, among whom they included 
artists and physicians. In old times they 
formed, at Athens, the third order, the other 
two being the Eupdtrldai and GeOmdrl 
(see these names). In some states demiurgi 
was the name of the public officials; in 
the Achaean League, for instance, the ten 
demiurgi were among the highest officers 
of the confederacy. 

Demdcr&tla (VCrnokrdtla, sovereignty of 
the people). The Greek term for tlie form 
of constitution in which all citizens had 
the right of taking part in the government. 
This right was not always absolutely equal. 
Sometimes classes were formed on a pro- 
perty qualification, and civil rights con- 
ferred accordingly (see Timocratia) ; but no 
class in this case was absolutely excluded 
from a share in the government, and it was 
possible to rise from one class to another. 
Sometimes provision was made by law to 
prevent any person taking part in the ad- 
ministration but such as had proved their 
worth and capacity. In the absence of 
such limitations the democracy, as Plato 
in his Republic and Aristotle in his Politics 
observed, soon degenerated into a mob- 
government (dchlocrdtla), or developed into 
a despotism. 

RemdcrltuB (DSmdkrUds). A Greek 


philosopher born at Abdera in Thrace about 
4(i0 B.c. His father, who had entertained 
king Xerxes for some time during his 
expedition against Greece, left him a very 
considerable property, which he spent in 
making long journeys into Egypt and Asia. 
On his return he held aloof from all public 
business, and devoted himself entirely to 
his studies. He was more than a hundred 
years old at his death, and left behind him 
a number of works on ethics, physics, 
astronomy, mathematics, art, and literature, 
written in an attractive and animatea 
manner. We have the titles of some of 
his writings; but only scanty fragments 
remain. Democritus was the most learned 
Greek before Aristotle. In the history of 
philosophy he has a special importance, as 
the real founder of what is called the Atomic 
Theory, or the doctrine that the universe 
was formed out of atoms. It is true that 
his master Leucippus had already started 
the same idea. According to this tlieory 
there are in the universe two fundamental 
principles, the Full and the Void. The Full 
is formed by the atoms, which are primitive 
bodies of like quality but different form, 
innumerable, indivisible, indestructible. 
Falling for ever through the infinite void, the 
large and heavier atoms overtake and strike 
upon the smaller ones, and the oblique and 
circular motions thence arising are the 
beginning of the formation of the world. 
The difference of things arises from the fact 
that atoms differ in number, size, form and 
arrangement. The soul consists of smooth 
round atoms resembling those of fire ; these 
are the nimblest, and in their motion, 
penetrating the whole body, produce the 
phenomena of life. The impressions on the 
senses arise from the effect produced in 
our senses by the fine atoms which detach 
themselves from the surface of things. 
Change is in all cases nothing but the 
union or separation of atoms. 

The ethics of Democritus are based on 
the theory of happiness, and by happiness 
lie means the serenity of the mind, undis- 
turbed by fear or by anything else. The 
control of the appetites, attainable by tem- 
perance and self-culture, is the necessary 
condition of this. To do good for its own 
sake, without the influence of fear or hope, 
is the only thing which secures inward 
contentment. The system of Epieflrus is, 
of all other ancient systems, the most closely 
connected with that of Democritus. 

Bemdphddn. (1) Son of Cgl6us of Eleusis 
and Mdt&ulra. He was tended in infancy 
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by the loss of freedom, which involved the j 
loss of all other rights. This would occur 
if a Roman citizen were taken prisoner in 
war, or given up to the enemy for having 
violated the sanctity of an ambassador, or 
concluding a treaty not approved of by 
the people. Or again if ho was sold into 
slavery, whether by the State for refusing 
military service, or declining to state the 
amount of his property at the census, or 
by his creditors for debt. If a prisoner of 
war returned home, or if the enemy refused 
to accept him when given up to them, his 
former civil rights were restored. The inter- 
mediate stage, deminutio capitis mSdia or 
mhior'j consisted in loss of civil riglits con- 
sequent on becoming citizen of another 
state, or on a decree of exile confirmed by 
the people, or (in imperial times) on depor- 
tation. Restoration of the civil status was 
possible if the foreign citizenship were 
given up, or if the decree of exile were 
cancelled. The lowest grade {deminutio 
capitis mtnhna) was the loss of hitherto 
existing family rights by emancipation 
(which involved leaving the family), adop- 
tion, or (in the case of a girl) by marriage. 

Demlurgi {DGmtourgoi^ workers for the 
peo]>le). A general term among the Greeks 
for tradesmen, among whom they included 
artists and physicians. In old times they 
formed, at Athens, the third order, the other 
two being the Eupdtt'ldce and GeomOrl 
(see these names). In some states demiurgi 
was the name of the public oJBBcials; in 
tlio Achaean League, for instance, the ten 
demiurgi were among the highest officers 
of the confederacy. 

Demdcr&tla {DSmokrdtia^ sovereignty of 
the people). The Greek term for the form 
of constitution in which all citizens had 
the right of taking part in the government. 
This right was not always absolutely equal. 
Sometimes classes were formed on a pro- 
perty qualification, and civil rights con- 
ferred accordingly {see Timocratia) ; but no 
class in this case was absolutely excluded 
from a share in the government, and it was 
possible to rise from one class to another. 
Sometimes provision was made by law to 
prevent any person taking part in the ad- 
ministration but such as had proved their 
worth and capacity. In the absence of 
such limitations the democracy, as Plato 
in his Republic and Aristotle in his Politics 
observed, soon degenerated into a mob- 
government {dchlocrdtla)^ or developed into 
a despotism. 

Bemdcrltus {Demdkrttds) A Greek 


philosopher born at Abdera in Thrace about 
460 B.c, His father, who had entertained 
king Xerxes for some time during his 
expedition against Greece, left him a very 
considerable property, which he spent in 
making long journeys into Egypt and Asia, 
On his return he held aloof from all public 
business, and devoted himself entirely to 
his studies. He was more than a hundred 
years old at his death, and left behind him 
a number of works on ethics, physics, 
astronomy, mathematics, art, and literature, 
written in an attractive and animated 
manner. We have the titles of some of 
his writings; but only scanty fragments 
remain. Democritus was the most learned 
Greek before Aristotle. In the history of 
philosophy ho has a si)ecial importance, as 
the real founder of what is called the Atomic 
Theory, or the doctrine that the universe 
was formed out of atoms. It is true that 
his master Leucippus had already started 
the same idea. According to this theory 
there are in the univor.se two fundamental 
principles, the Full and the V oid. The Full 
is formed by the atoms, which are primitive 
bodies of like quality but different form, 
innumerable, indivisible, indestructible. 
Falling for ever through the infinite void, the 
largo and heavier atoms overtake and strike 
upon the smaller ones, and the oblique and 
circular motions thence arising are the 
beginning of the formation of the world. 
The difference of things arises from the fact 
that atoms differ in number, size, form and 
arrangement. The soul consists of smooth 
round atoms resembling those of fire ; these 
are the nimblest, and in their motion, 
penetrating the whole body, produce the 
phenomena of life. The impressions on the 
senses arise from the effect produced in 
our senses by the fine atoms which detach 
themselves from the surface of things. 
Change is in all cases nothing but the 
union or separation of atoms. 

The ethics of Democritus are based on 
the theory of happiness, and by happiness 
he means the serenity of the mind, undis- 
turbed by fear or by anything else. The 
control of the appetites, attainable by tem- 
perance and self-culture, is the necessary 
condition of this. To do good for its own 
sake, without the influence of fear or hope, 
is the only thing which secures inward 
contentment. The system of Epicurus is, 
of all other ancient systems, the most closely 
connected with that of Democritus. 

Demdphdon. (1) Son of CSlSus of Eleusis 
and MSt&nXra. He was tended in infancy 
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by Dgmeter, when, in her search for PersS- ! 
ph5ne, she came to Eleusis in the form of 
an old woman. Demeter found comfort in 
the care of the child, and wished to confer 
immortality on him by anointing him with 
ambrosia and holding him at night over the 
fire. The interference of the mother, how- 
ever, prevented the fulfilment of her design 
{see Demeter). TriptSlemus in some ver- 
sions takes the place of Demophoon {see 
Triptolemus). 

(2) Son of Theseus and Phaedra. With 
his brother Acamas he was committed by 
Theseus to Elephenor, prince of the Abantes 
in Euboea. This was at the time when 
Theseus, on his return from the lower 
regions, found Menestheus in possession of 
the sovereignty of Attica, and was anxious 
to emigrate to ScyrSs. In the post-Homeric 
story Demophoon and Acamas march to 
Troy with their protector Elephenor. After 
the conquest of the city they liberate their 
grandmother iEthra, and take possession 
again of their father’s kingdom, as Mencs- 
theus, who in Homer is the chief of the 
Athenians before Troy, had fallen there 
{see ^Ethra). When DiSmedes was thrown 
upon the coast of Attica on his return from 
Troy, and began to plunder it in ignorance 
of where he was, Demophoon took the 
Palladium from him. Subsequently he 
protected the children of Heracles against 
the persecutions of Eurysthous, and killed 
the latter in battle. On his return from 
Troy he had betrothed himself to Phyllis, 
daughter of the king of Thrace. On the 
day appointed for the marriage he did not 
appear, and Phyllis hanged herself and 
was changed into a tree. 

Pgmds. A Greek word meaning: (1) the 
people, either in contrast with a despot 
or the nobility, or as the depository of 
supreme power. (2) a district or region. 
Thus in the Athenian state the demes 
were the hundred administrative districts 
formed by Clisthfines. of which ten were 
contained in each of the ten tribes or 
pliyUe. The demes were named after the 
small towns and hamlets, and sometimes 
from distinguished families living there 
and owning property at the time of the 
division. In course of time the number of 
the demes increased through extension and 
division, so that in the age of Augustus it 
amounted to 174. According to the original 
arrangement all persons who belonged to a 
deme lived in its precincts. The descend- I 
ants belonged to the same demes as their ; 
ancestors, even though they neither lived 


! nor owned property there. To pass from 
one deme to another was only possible by 
adoption. To own property in a strange 
deme it was necessary to pay a special tax 
to it. As every citizen was obliged to 
belong to a deme^ the complete official de- 
scription of him included the name of his 
deme as well as of his father. Every deme 
had certain common religious rites, presided 
over by special priests. The deyn^Un^ or 
members of a deme^ had also a common 
property, a common chest for receiving the 
rents and taxes, common officers with a 
dcmarchus at their head, and common 
meetings for the discussion of common 
interests, elections, and so forth. At these 
meetings the names of the young citizens 
of eighteen years old were written in the 
registers of the deme^ and after two years 
were enrolled in the lists of persons quali- 
fied to take part in the meetings. It was 
also at these assemblies that the regular 
revision of the lists of Athenian citizens 
took place. 

Demosthenes. The greatest orator of 
antiquity, born in 384 u.c., in the Attic 
deme Pseanla. His father, who bore the 
same name, was the wealthy owner of a 
manufactory of arms. He died before his son 
was seven years old, and the young Demos- 
thenes grew up under the tender care of 
his mother. The boy’s ambition was excited 
by the brilliant successes of the orator 
Callistratus, and he was eager at the same 
time to bring to justice his dishonest 
guardians for the wrong done to him and 
his sisters. Ho therefore devoted himself 
to the study of oratory under the special 
instruction of Isseus. The influence of this- 
master is very evident in his speeches 
delivered in 364 against one of his guar- 
dians, AphSbus, with his brother-in-law 
Onetor. Demosthenes won his case, but did 
not succeed in getting either from Aphobus. 
or from his other guardians any adequate 
compensation for the loss of nearly thirteen 
talents (some £2,600) which he had sus- 
tained. To support himself and his rela- 
tions, he took up the lucrative business 
of writing speeches for others, as well as 
appearing in person as an advocate in the 
courts. His two first attempts at address- 
ing the assembled people were, partly owing 
to the unwieldinesB of his style, partly 
from a faulty delivery, complete failures. 
But Demosthenes, so far from being daunted, 

I made superhuman efforts to overcome the 
; defects entailed by a weak chest and a 
stammering tongue, and to perfect himself 
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;n tlie art of delivery. In this he was aided 
by the sympathy and experience of several 
friends, especially the actor Ssity’rtis. Thus 
prepared, he appeared again in public in 
355 B.C. with his celebrated speech against 
the law of Leptines, and then made good 
his position on the rostrum. Two years ! 
afterwards he started on his political j 
career. His object from the first was to re- 
store the supremacy of Athens through lier 
own resources, and to rally the Greek states 
round her against the common enemy, 
whom he had long recognized in Philip of 
Macedon. It was in 351 b.c. that he first 
raised his voice against the Macedonian 
king. Philip, invoked by the Thessalians 
to help them against the Phocians, had con- 
quered the latter, and was threatening to 
occupy the pass of ThermSpylse, the key 
of Greece Proper. In his first Philippic, 
Demosthenes opened the conflict between 
Greek freedom and the Macedonian military 
despotism. This contest he carried on with 
no other weapon than his eloquence; but i 
with such power and persistence that | 
Philip himself is reported to have said that 
it was Demosthenes and not the Athenians 
with whom he was fighting. On this 
occasion he succeeded in inspiring the 
Athenians to vigorous action. But his 
three Olynthiac orations failed to conquer 
the indolence and short-sightedness of his 
fellow-citizens, and their ally the city of 
Olynthus was taken by Philip in 348. In 
34b ho was one of the ambassadors sent 
to conclude a peace with Philip. His col- 
leagues PhilScrates and iEschfnes were 
bribed with Macedonian gold, and Demos- 
thenes did not succeed in thwarting their 
intrigues, which made it possible for the 
king to occupy Thermopylm, and secure 
therewith the approach to Greece. In his 
speech on the Peace he advises his country- 
men to abide by the settlement. But the 
ceaseless aggression of the Macedonian 
soon provoked him again to action, and in 
the second and third Philippic (844 and 341) 
lie put forth all the power of his eloquence. 
At the same time he left no stone unturned 
to strengthen the fighting power of Athens. 
His exertions were, on this occasion, success- 
ful : for in spite of the counter efforts of the 
Macedonian party, he managed to prevail on 
the Athenians to undertake a war against 
Philip, in the victorious course of which 
Perinthus and Byzantium were saved from 
the Macedonian despotism (340). But it was 
not long before the intrigues of .^schines, 
who was in Philip’s pay, brought about a 


new interference on the king’s part in 
the affairs of Greece. As a counter-move 
Demosthenes used his eloquence to persuade 
the Thebans to ally themselves with Athens: 
but all hope was shattered by the unhappy 
battle of ChmrSnea (b.o. 338), in which 
Demosthenes himself took part as a In avy- 
armed soldier. Greece was now completely 
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in the hands of Philip. The Macedonian 
party tried to make Demosthenes responsible 
for the disaster; but the people acquitted 
him, and conferred upon him, as their most 
patriotic citizen, the honour of delivering 
the funeral oration over the dead. In 33^ 
after Philip’s death, Demosthenes summoned 
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the Athenians to rise against the Mace- 
donian dominion. But the destruction of 
Thebes by Alexander crippled every at- 
tempt at resistance. It was only through 
the venal intervention of Demades that 
Demosthenes, with his true-hearted allies 
and supporters Hyperides and Lycurgus, 
escaped being given up to the enemy, as 
had been demanded. Demosthenes had been 
repeatedly crowned in public for his public 
services, and in 337 b.c. Ctesiphon had pro- 
posed not only to give him a golden crown 
for his tried devotion to his country, but to 
proclaim the fact at the Dionysia by the 
mouth of the herald. iEschines had already 
apj)eared to prosecute Ctesiphon for bring- 
ing forward an illegal proposal. In 330 he 
brought up the charge again, meaning it 
no doubt as a blow against his bitterest 
enemy Demosthenes. Demosthenes replied 
in his famous speech upon the Crown, and 
won a brilliant victory over his adversary, 
who was thereupon obliged to go into exile 
at Rhodes. But in 324 his enemies, joined 
on this occasion by his old friend Hyperides, 
succeeded in humiliating him. HarpS-lus, 
the finance minister of Alexander, had fled 
to Athens with an immense treasure, and 
Demosthenes was accused of having taken 
bribes from him, condemned, and sentenced 
to pay a fine of 60 talents. Unable to pay 
this enormous sum, ho was thrown into 
prison, whence ho escaped to uEglna, to bo 
recalled and welcomed with trumpets in 
the following year after the death of Alex- 
ander. But the unfortunate issue of the 
Lamian war, which resulted in a Mace- 
donian occupation of Athens and the dis- 
solution of the democratic constitution, 
involved him in ruin. Condemned to death 
with his friends by the Macedonian party, 
he fled to the island of Calauria, near 
Troezen, and took sanctuary in the temple 
of Poseidon. Here, as Antipater’s officers 
were upon him, he took poison and died, 
Oct. 16, 322. 

Sixty-five genuine speeches of Demos- 
thenes were known in antiquity, and 
many others were falsely attributed to him. 
The collection which we possess contains 
sixty speeches, besides a letter of Philip 
to the Athenians, but some twenty-seven 
of these are suspected. The seventh, for 
instance. On the Island of IlcUonnSsuSy was 
written by a contemporary, Hegesippus. 
The genuineness of the six letters, ana of 
fifty-six 2?r5a?mla, or introductions to public 
speeches, which bear his name, is also doubt- 
fi^. Among the genuine speeches the most 


remarkable, both for the beauty of their 
form and the importance of their subjects, 
are the Olynthiacs, the Philippics, the 
orations on the Peace, on the Crown, on 
the Embassy (against ^Eschines), with 
those against the Law of Lop tines, against 
AndrOtlon, and against Meidlas. The 
greatness of Demosthenes consists in his 
unique combination of honest intention 
with natural genius and thoroughly finished 
workmanship. Ho has all the qualities 
by which the other Crook orators are dis- 
tinguished singly, and at the same time 
the power of appl3dng them in the most 
effective way on each occasion as it arises. 
It is true that he had not the gift of free 
extempore speaking, or if he had, he did 
not cultivate it ; ho gave the most elaborate 
preparation to all his speeches, so that a 
witty contemporary said they smelt of the 
lamp. The consequence however is, that 
all he says shows the deepest thought and 
ripest consideration. There is the same 
finish everywhere, whether in the sobriety 
and acuteness of his argumentation, in the 
genial and attractive tone of his narrative, 
or in the mighty and irresistible stream of 
his eloquence, which no violence of passion 
ever renders turbid. With all his art, his 
language is always simple and natural, 
never far-fetched or artificial. The greatest 
of the Greek orators, Demosthenes was the 
centre of all rhetorical study among the 
Creeks and Romans, and was much com- 
mented upon by scholars and rhetoricians. 
Little, however, of these commentaries 
remains, except a collection of mediocre 
scholia., bearing the name of Ulplanus. 

Demdtae. See Demos. 

Denarius (Latin). A Roman silver coin 
so called because it originally contained 10 
asses. In later times it = 16 asses = 4 
sestertii = -jV of an aurSus. Its original 
weight was 4*65 gr. (= between dd. and 
lOd.), from 207 b.c. to Nero, 3*90 (about 
8.\c?.), after Nero’s time 3 41 gr., the amount 
of pure silver being so reduced that it 
was worth only about 6d. Its value sub- 
sequently sank more and more, until at 
the beginning of the 3rd century A.D. it 
was worth only 3|rf. When at the end 
of the 3rd century Diocletian introduced a 
new silver coin of full value according to 
the Neronian standard (the so-called argen-^ 
tSu8)y the name denarius was transferred to 
a small copper coin {see Coinage, Roman). 

D€6. See Demeter. 

B^port&tid. Banishment to a s^cified 
locality, generally an island. This lorm of 
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exile was devised under tlio early Roman 
emperors. It involved loss of civil rights, 
and generally also of property. 

Desultores, See Circus. 

Beuc&lion. In Greek mythology, the 
son of Prometheus and ClymSiie, husband 
of Pyrrha, the daughter of Epimetheus, 
monarch of Phthia in Thessaly. Zeus 
having resolved to destroy the degenerate 
race of mankind by a great flood, Deucalion, 
by the advice of his father, built a wooden 
chest, in which he rescued only himself 
and his wdfo from the general destruction. 
After nine days he landed on Mount Par- 
nassus and sacrificed to Zeus PhyxI5s (who 
sends help by flight). Inquiring of the 
oracle of Thfiinis at Delj)hi how the human 
race could be renewed, he received answer 
that Pyrrha and he should veil their heads, 
and throw behind them the bones of their 
mother. They understood the priestess to 
refer to stones, which they accordingly 
threw behind them; and the stones of 
Deucalion turned into men, those of Pyrrha 
into women. With this new race Deucalion 
founded a kingdom in Locris, whore the 
grave of Pyrrha was shown. That of 
Deucalion was said to be visible at Athens 
in the ancient temple of the Olympian Zeus, 
which he was supposed to have built. 

Deverra. One of the three goddesses 
worshipped among the Italian tribes. She 
was supix)sed to protect new-born children 
and their mothers against disturbance from 
the god Silvanus {see PicuMNUS). 

Deversorium. Sec Inns. 

Devotio (Latin). A religious ceremony, 
by virtue of which a general, whose army 
was in distress, offered up as an atonement 
to the gods below, and a means of averting 
their wrath, the army, city, and land of the 
enemy ; or some soldier in the Roman 
army ; or even himself, as was the case with 
the D6cTI. The general, standing on a spear 
and with veiled head, repeated a solemn 
formula dictated to him by the Pontifex. 
If the city and land of the enemy were 
offered, the gods were solemnly invited to 
burn the land or city {See Evocatio). The 
fate of the devoted person was left in the 
hands of the gods. If he survived, an 
image at least seven feet high was buried 
in the ground and a bloody sacrifice offered 
over it ; he was meanwhile held incapable 
in future of performing any other religious 
rite, either on his own behalf or on that of 
the state. 

Dia. See Hebe. 

Diadem {dldd^md). The white fillet 


round the brow which was the emblem of 
sovereignty from the time of Alexander 
the Great. Caesar refused it when offered 
him by Antonins, and it was not, in con- 
sequence, worn by the Roman emperors, 
except in a few cases. But when the seat 
of government was removed to Byzantium, 
Constantine adopted the Greek emblem of 
royalty. 

Diacrii. See Soi.onian Constitution. 

Diana. An ancient Italian deity, whoso 
name is the feminine counterpart of liinus. 
She was the goddess of the moon, of tlie oj^eii 
air, and open country, with its mouiitnins, 
forests, springs and brooks, of the chase, and 
of childbirth. In the latter ca])acity she, 
like Juno, l)ore the second title of Liicina. 
Thus her attributes were akin to those of 
the Greek Artgmis, and in the course of 
time she Avas comj)letely identified with her 
and with Hficrite, who resembled her. Iflie 
most celebrated shrine of Diana was at 
Arlcla in a grove {nhnus)^ from which 
she was sometimes simply called N(5ni6ron- 
sis. This was on the banks of the modern 
lake of Nomi, which was called the mirror 
of Diana. Hero a male deity named Virblus 
was worshipped with her, a god of the forest 
and the chase. He was in later times 
identified with HippSlytns, the risen 
favourite of Artemis, and the oldest priest 
of the sanctuary {Rex Nemorcnsis). He 
was said to have originated the custom of 
giving tlie priest’s office to a runaway slave, 
who broke off* a branch from a particular 
tree in the })rocincts, and slew hi.s pre- 
decessor in office in single combat. In 
consequence of this murderous custom the 
Greeks comj>ared Diana of Aricia with the 
Tauric Artemis, and a fable arose that 
Orestes had brought the image of that god 
into the grove. Diana was chiefly "wor- 
shipped by women, who jmayed to her for 
happiness in marriage or childbirth. Tlie 
most considerable temple of Diana at Rome 
was in the Avon tine, founded by Servius 
Tullius as the sanctuary of the Latin con- 
federacy. On the day of its foundation 
(August 13) the slaves had a holiday. This 
Diana was completely identified with the 
sister of Apollo, and worshipped simply as 
Artemis at the Secular Games. A sign of 
the original difference however remained. 
Cows were offered to the Diana of the 
Aventine, and her temple adorned with 
cows, not with stags’ horns, but it was the 
doe which was sacred to Artemis {see 
Artemis). 

Dlffita. See House. 
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DlfiBtetSB (Athenian). Public arbitrators, 
to whom the parties in a private suit might 
apply if they wished to avoid a trial before 
the Heliastaa. For this object a consider- 
able number of citizens 60 years of age 
were nominated. They received no salary, 
but a fee of a drachma (about Sd.) from each 
party, and as much from the complainant 
for every adjournment. In case of miscon- 
duct they could be called to account. The 
Diwtctoi were assigned to the parties by 
lot by the magistrate who (according to the 
character of the case) would have presided 
in the court of the Helisen. To this magis- 
trate (in case the parties did not appeal to 
the Helisea against it), the DiaitetP.s handed 
in the sentence he had delivered as the 
result of his investigation, to have it signed 
and published, and thus made legal. The 
name of Dicetetai was also given to private 
arbitrators named by agreement between 
the parties on the understanding that their 
decision was to be accepted without appeal. 

Dl&sla. A festival of atonement held by 
the whole population of Attica, on the 23rd 
of Anthcsterlon (February to March), to 
Zeus MeillchtSs (the Zeus of propitiatory 
offerings). The offerings wore bloodless, 
and consisted chiefly of cakes. 

Dlaulds. See Gymnastics. 

DlazomfttS. (Latin 2 ^raicinctt 0 n<! 8 ), The 
broad passages in the Greek theatre, which 
horizontally divided the successive row of 
seats into two or three flights {sec Theatre.) 

Dlcaearchus (DtJcaiarchos). A Greek phi- 
losopher and author, a disciple of Aristotle. 
He was born at Messana in Sicily, but 
lived mostly in Greece, and especially in 
the Peloponnese. He was the author of 
many works on geography, history, poli- 
tics, and philosophy. One of his most 
important works was 71ic Life of Hellas, 
in three books, which contained an account 
of the geography of Greece, its political 
development and the condition of its vari- 
ous states, its public and private life, its 
theatre, games, religions, etc. Only frag- 
ments of it remain. [The De He Puhllcd 
of Cicero is supposed, with good reason, to 
be founded upon a work by Dicaearchus.] 
A badly written description of Greece, in 
150 iambic s^ndrXl, bears the name of 
Dicaearchus, but (as the acrostic at the 
beginning shows) is really from the hand 
of a certain Dionysius, son of CalllphOn. 
Three interesting and not unimportant 
fragments of a work on The Cities of 
Greece have also been wrongly attributed 
to him. Their real author appears to have 


been an unknown writer named Herfi,clld6s, 
who flourished 280 b.c. 

Blcasteridn. See HELiAi:A. 

Dice (Games with). Games with dice 
were of high antiquity and very popular 
among the Greeks. They were usually 
played on a board with a vessel called a 
tower {pyry6s, turrlcula, frUillus, etc.), 
narrower at the top than at the lx>ttom, 
and fitted inside with gradually diminish- 
ing shelves. There were two kinds of games. 
In the first, three dice {kybds, tessSra), and 
in later times two wore used. These were 
shaped like our dice and wore marked on 
the opposite sides with the dots 1-6, 2-5, 
3-4. The game was decided by the highest 
throw, and each throw had a special name. 
The best (3 or 4 x 6) was called Aphr6dU& or 
VSnvs, the worst (3x1) the dog {kydn or 
ednis). In the second, four dice {asfrdydJds 
or tdliis) were used, made of the bones of 
oxen, sheep or goats, or imitations of them 
in metal or ivory. They had four long 
sides, two of which, one concave and the 
other convex, were broad, and the other two 
narrow, one being more contracted than 
the other, and two pointed ends, on which 
they could not stand, and wliich therefore 
wore notcounted. The two broad sides were 
marked 3 and 4; of the narrow sides the 
contracted one was marked 6, and the wider 
one 1, so that 2 and 5 were wanting. 
As in the other game, so here, every 
j)OSsiblo throw had its name. The luckiest 
throw {Venus) was four.difforent numbers, 1, 
3, 4, 6; the unluckiest (ednis) four aces. 
Dicing as a game of hazard was early for- 
bidden in Rome, and only allowed at the 
Sdturndlla. The penalty was a fine and 
infamla. The aediles were responsible for 
preventing dicing in taverns. If a private 
individual allowed it in his house, he had 
no legal remedy for any irregularities that 
might occur. In spite of this, dicing was 
quite common at drinking bouts, especially 
under the empire. Indeed some emperors, 
e.g, Claudius, were passionate players. 
Others however did their best to check the 
evil. Justinian went so far as to allow a 
claim for the recovery of money lost at play. 

Dictator. The Latin term for a magis- 
trate appointed for special emergencies, 
after auspices duly taken by the consuls 
on the commission of the senate. The 
dictator was never apwinted for more than 
six months. The first instance of the 
appointment occurred in 601 b.O. The 
dictator was usually, though not always, 
chosen from the number of consHUlrSs or 
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men who had held the office of consul. No 
plebeian was elected before 356 b.c. He 
was always nominated for a particular or 
specified purpose, on the fulfilment of which 
he laid down his office. He combined the 
supreme judicial with the supreme mili- 
tary power, and there was, originally, no 
appeal against his proceedings, even the 
vcio of the tribunes being powerless against 
him. He was entirely irresponsible for his 
acts, and could therefore not be called to 
account on the expiration of his term of 
office. His insignia were the sella cui'tilis, 
toga proitexta^ and 24 lictors, who repre- 
sented the lictors of two consuls, and who 
even in the city bore axes in their bundle 
of rods, as a sign of the unlimited power of 
life and death. His assistant was the 
vmgister (master of the horse), 

who was bound absolutely to obey his com- 
mands, and whom he had to nominate 
immediately after his own election. The 
original function of the dictator was mili- 
tary ; but after 363 B.c. a dictator was occa- 
sionally chosen, in the absence of the consuls, 
for other purposes than dealing with external 
danger or internal troubles ; especially to 
hold the games or religious festivities. The 
office gradually passed out of use, though not 
legally alx)lishod. The last military dictator 
was appointed in 206 b.c., the last absolutely 
in 202 B.c. The dictatorships of Sulla an<l 
Ciesar, who was named perpetual dictator 
not long before his death, were anti-republi- 
can and unconstitutional. After Cse-sar was 
murdered in 44 b.c., the office was abolished 
for ever by a law of Marcus Antonius. 

Dictymna. A goddess of the sea, wor- 
shipped in Crete. {See Britomaktis.) 

Dictys. (1) A poor fisherman on the 
island of Serlphus, who gave welcome to 
Dan&e and her son Perseus. 

(2) Dictys of Onossds in Crete. Alleged 
to have been the companion of Idftmeneus 
in the Trojan war, and author of a diary 
recording his experiences therein. Tlie 
diary, written in Phoenician on palm leaves, 
was said to have been found in a leaden box 
in his grave in the time of Nero, and to have 
been translated into Greek at that emperor’s 
command. The existence of this Greek ver- 
sion was doubted, but a certain Lucius Sep- 
tlmlus, of the 4th century a.d., gave out 
his Dictys CrHensis EphUmSrts De Bello 
Troiano as a translation of it. This book, 
and the equally absurd one of Dares {see 
Dares), were the chief authorities followed 
by the mediaeval poets who handled the 
story of Troy. 


Didascftlla {DidasMUa). A Greek word 
meaning (1) The performance of a drama. 
(2) The pieces brought forward for per- 
formance at a dramatic entertainment. (3) 
A board hung up in the theatre, with short 
notices as to the time and place of the con- 
test, the competing poets, their plays and 
other successes, perhaps also the ChdrPgT^ 
and the jnost celebrated actor. s. These 
documents, so important for the history of 
the drama, were first collected and arranged 
by Aristotle, whoso cxain])lo was followed 
by the Alexandrian scholars Calllmilchus, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, and others. 
Prom these writings, also called cl Idas- 
caliaty but now unfortunately lost, come 
the scanty notices preserved by gram- 
marians and scholiasts upon the j»articular 
tragedies and comedies. Following the 
example of the Greeks the Romans pro- 
vided the dramas of their own poets with 
didascaliWf as for instance those attached 
to the comedies of Terence and the StUims 
of Plautus. 

Dido. Pro})erly a surname of the 
Phoenician goddess of the moon, the wan- 
dering Astarte, who was also the goddes.s 
of the citadel of Carthage. The name of 
this goddess and some traits of her story 
were transferred to Elissa, daughter of the 
Tyrian king Mutton (tlie Belns or Agenor 
of the Greeks). Elis.sa came from Tyro to 
Africa, where she founded Cartilage. Sho 
was flying from her brother PygmrtlTon, 
the murderer of her husband and iiaternal 
uncle Sicharbaal or Sicliarbas (called in 
Greek Acerbus and in Latin Syidiajus). To 
escajie wedding the barbarian king larbas 
she erected a funeral pyre and stabbed her- 
self upon it. According to the later story, 
followed or invented by Vergil, the tragedy 
was due to her despair at her desertion by 
jEneas. 

Didrachma. See. Coinage. 

DidymuB. One of the most celebrated 
Greek scholars of antiquity. He was born 
at Alexandria in 63 b.c., but lived and 
taught in Rome. He was one of the chief 
representatives of the school of Aristarchus. 
He is said to have been the author of more 
than 3,606 works, and from his own in- 
dustry and gigantic power of work was 
called ChalkenfSrds (the man with bowels 
of brass). Homer was the chief subject of 
his researches. His greatest work was a 
treatise of extraordinary care upon Ari.s- 
tarchus’ edition of Homer, extracts from 
which are preserved in the Venetian Scholia 
to Homer. He wrote commentaries, not 
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only on Homer, but on Hesiod, the lyric and 
dramatic poets, and i^he Attic orators, be- 
sides monographs and works of reference 
on literary history. The most valuable part 
of tho information handed down in the 
grammatical lexicons and commentaries of 
the Byzantines is to be referred to him. 

Diipfilla. A festival celebrated in Athens 
on tho 14th ScirophSrion (June to July), 
to Zeus as the protector of the city. It 
was also called Bilph6ma^ from the sacri- 
fice of an ox connected with it. A labour- 
ing ox was led to the altar of Zeus in the 
Acropolis, which was strewn with wheat 
and barley. As soon as the ox touched the 
consecrated grain, he was punished by a blow 
on the neck from an axe, delivered by a 
priest of a particular family, who instantly 
threw away the axe and took to flight. In 
his absence tho axe was brought to judg- 
ment in the Pr5daneum, and condemned, as 
a thing polluted by murder, to be thrown 
into tho sea. To kill a labouring ox, the 
trusty helper of man, was rigidly forbidden 
by custom. In the exceptional sacrifice of 
one at this festival, tho ancient custom may 
bo regarded as on tho ono hand excusing 
the slaughter, and on the other insisting 
that it was, nevertheless, equivalent to a 
murder. 

DilecttiB. The levying of soldiers for 
military service among the Romans. In the 
republican age all the citizens who were 
liable to service assembled in the Capitol 
on the day previously notified by the 
Consuls in their Cdictii/tn, or proclamation. 
The twenty-four tribUni mllltum were 
first divided among the four legions to be 
levied. Then one of the tribes was chosen 
by lot, and the presence of the citizens 
ascertained by calling the names accord- 
ing to the lists of the several tribes. The 
calling was always opened with names of 
good omen {see Omen). If a man did not 
appear, he would be punished according 
to circumstances, by a fine, confiscation of 
property, corporal punishment, even by 
being sold into slavery. Four men of equal 
age and bodily capacity were ordered to 
come forward, and distributed among the 
four legions, then another four, and so on, so 
that each legion got men of equal quality. As 
the proceeding was the same with the other 
tribes, each legion had a quarter of the levy 
for each tribe. No one man was excused 
{vdcdtlb) from service unless he was over 46 
years of age, or had served the number of 
campaigns prescribed by law, twenty in the 
infantry, ten in the cavalry, or held a city 


office or priesthood, or had a temporary or 
perpetual dispensation granted on account 
of special business of state. In ancient 
times the levy of the cavalry followed that 
of the infantry, in later times it preceded 
it. On the oath taken alter the levy see 
Sacramentum. 

About the year 100 b.c. Marius procured 
the admission of the edpUP censl^ or classes 
without property, to military service {see 
Pkoletarii). After this the legions were 
chiefly made up out of this class by enlist- 
ment; and though the liability to common 
military service still existed for all citizens, 
the wealthy citizens strove to relieve them- 
selves of it, the more so, as after Marius 
the time of service was extended from 
twenty campaigns to twenty years. In 80 
B.c. the Roman citizenship was extended 
to all the inhabitants of Italy, and all, 
therefore, became liable to service. The 
levies were in consequence not held ex- 
clusively in Rome, but in all Italy, by con- 
qiilsltbrCs, These functionaries, though 
they continued to xiso the official lists of 
qualified persons, assumed more and more 
the character of recruiting officers. They 
were ready to grant the vacatio, or exemp- 
tion, for money or favour, and anxious 
to get hold of volunteers by holding out 
promises. Tho legal liability to military 
service continued to exist in imperial times, 
but after tho time of Augustus it was only 
enforced in regard to the garrison at Rome, 
and on occasions of special necessity. The 
army had become a standing one, and even 
outside of Italy, except when a special 
levy of new legions was made, the vacancies 
caused by the departure of the soldiers who 
had served their time were filled up by 
volunteers. The levy was carried out by 
imperial commissioners (dilcctdtorPs)^ whose 
business it was to test the qualifications of 
the recruits. These were, Roman citizen- 
ship — for only citizens were allowed to 
serve, whether in the legions, or in the 
guard and other garrison cohorts of Rome 
{CohortPs UrhCLnce ) — physical capacity, and 
a certain height, the average of which was 
5 feet 10 inches under the empire. For the 
republican age we have no information on 
this point. 

Dinarchus {Deinarchbs). The last of 
the ten great Attic orators. He was born 
at Corinth about 361 B.O., and came early 
to Athens, where he became the pupil and 
friend of Theophrastus and Demetrius of 
Ph&lerum. After b.c. 336, and especially 
after the death of the great orators, he 
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acquired wealth and reputation by writing 
gpeeches for others. He was involved in 
the ruin of his patron, Demetrius, and in 
B07 went into voluntary exile at Chalcis 
in Eubcea. It was fifteen years before ho 
obtained permission to return, through the 
good offices of Theophrastus. Robbed of 
Ins pro[)erty by the treachery of a friend, 
and nearly blind, he died at Athens, more 
than 7U years old. His speeches, which 
were very numerous (there were at least 
fifty-eight), are all lost, except three on 
the trial of Harpalus, one of which is di- 
rected against Demosthenes. They do not 
give a favourable idea of his powers. In 
the oj)inion of the ancients his stjde had 
no individuality, but was an unsuccessful 
imitation, at one time of Lysias, at another 
of Hyperldes, at another of Demosthenes. 

Dindcrates {DehiokrdtPii). A Greekarchi- 
tcct, a native of Macedonia, who flourished 
in the second half of the 4th century n.c., and 
was thus a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great. On the commission of Alexander 
he superintended the foundation of Alex- 
andria, and erected the funeral pyre of 
Hepha3StIon, celebrated for its boldness and 
splendour. He is also said to have restored 
the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, burnt 
down by Herostr2.tus. An idea of the bold- 
ness of his concei>tions may be gathered 
from the fact that ho proposed to represent 
Mount Athos in human form, with a city in 
one hand, and in the other a vessel from 
which the waters of the mountain flowed 
into the sea. 

Din616clius (Deindluchds). See Comedy. 

Diocletian, Edict of. [An edict published 
by the Emperor Diocletian about BOB a.d., 
directing those engaged in the sale of pio- 
visions not to exceed certain fixed prices 
in times of scarcity. It is preserved in an 
inscription in Greek and Latin on the outer 
wall of the cclla of a temple at StrS-tOnicea 
{Eski-hissar) in Caria. It states the price 
of many varieties of provisions, and these 
inform us of their relative value at the 
time. The provisions specified include not 
only the ordinary food of the people, but 
also a number of articles of luxury. Thus 
mention is made of several kinds of honey, 
of hams, sausages, salt and fresh-water fish, 
asparagus and beans, and even i^crnm 
MendplccB (Westphalian hams). At the 
time when the edict was published the 
dCndrXiis was obviously much reduced in 
value, that coin appearing as the equivalent 
of a single oyster. The inscription was 
first copied by Sherard in 1709 ; it has been 


elaborately edited by M. Waddington, with 
now fragments and a commentary, 181)4; 
j and by Mommsen in the third volume 
of the Corpus InscriptlOaum LatXndrum. 
Portions of the Greek copy and the Latin 
preamble wore found at Platoea in 1888-9 
during the explorations of the American 
School of Classical Archaeology. In 1890, 
during the excavations of the Jiritish School 
of Archaeology, several hundred lines of the 
Greek vonsioii of the decree were discovered 
at Megfilopdlls, including a list of pigments 
with their prices. It has been edited anew 
by Mommsen and Bliimricr, 1S9B. — J. E. S.] 

D15d6rus, .suniamod SXci'Uiis, or the Sici- 
lian. A Greek historian, native of AgyrWn, 
in Sicily, who lived in the times of Julius 
Caesar and Augustus. After thirty years’ 
preparation, based upon the results yielded 
by long travels in Asia and Europe, and the 
use of the })lentiful materials supjiliiM by 
residence in Rome, ho wrote his liibHuthPca^ 
an Universal History in 41) books, extcniding 
over a jHudod of some 1,1 (XJ years, from the 
oldest time to (>(J n.(t In the first six books 
ho treated the ])rimitive history and mytlm- 
logy of the Egyptians, the natives of Asia, 
and Africa, atid the Hellenes. The next 
eleven embraced the period from the Trojan 
war to the death of Alexander the Great. 
The remaining 23 brought the history down 
to the beginning of Ctesar’s struggle with 
Gaul. We still possess hooks 1-5 and 11- 
20 (from the Persian War under Xerxes to 
302 B.C.), besides fragments, partly con- 
siderable, of the other hooks. In the early 
hooks lii.s treatment is ethnographical ; 
but from the seventh book onwards, in the 
strictly historical part of his work, ho writes 
like an annalist narrating all the events of 
one year at a time, with emphasis on the more 
important ones. It is obvious that this 
proceeding must rob the history of all its 
inner connection. He has other weaknesses. 
He is incapable of seizing the individual 
characteristics either of nations or of indi- 
viduals, and contents himself with giving 
anecdotes and unconnected details. He 
follows his authorities blindly, without any 
attempt to criticize their statements. Then 
his work falls far short of the ideal which 
he himself sets up in his introduction. But 
it is none the less of great value as being 
one of the main authorities for many parts 
of ancient history, especially that affecting 
Sicily. In his style Diodorus aims at clear- 
ness and simplicity. 

DldgCnSe Laertius (o/ Laerte in Cilicia). 
A Greek author, who flourished about 150 
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A.D., t]ie author of a work, in ten books, on 
the lives and doctrines of celebrated Greek 
philosophers. It is an uncritical compilation 
from books of earlier and later date, but the 
richness of the material gathered from lost 
writings gives it inestimable value for the 
history of philosophy. Books 1-7 embrace 
the Ionic philosopliers from Thales onwards, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics 
down to Chrysippus. Books 8, 9 treat of 
the philosophers whom he includes under 
the name of Italian, Py thUgSras, EmpedScles, 
Hei-aditus, the Eleatics and Atomists, 
Protagoras, Pyrrho and Epicurus, to the 
last of whom the whole tenth book is de- 
voted. 

DI6g6nlanus. A Greek grammarian of 
Heraclea. In the middle of the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. he made extracts in five books from 
the great collection of stories compiled 
about a century before by Pamphllus. 
These extracts form the foundation of the 
lexicon of Hesychlus. A collection of 
proverbs made by him is jmcserved in an 
abridged form. 

Dlfimedes. (1) Son of Ares and Gyrene, 
king of the BistQnfis. {Sec Heracles.) 

(2) Son of Tydeus and Deipyle, and one 
of the EpTgSui. After the death of his 
maternal grandfather Adrastus, king of 
Argos, he led 80 ships against Troy, accom- 
panied by his trusty companions SthenSlus 
and Euryftlus. He appears in Homer, like 
his father, as a bold, enterprising hero, and 
a favourite of Athene. In the battle which 
took place during the absence of Achilles 
slie enables him not only to vanquish all 
mortals who came in his way, iEneas 
among them, but to attack and wound 
Ares and AphrSdlte. On his meeting with 
Glaucus in the thick of battle, sec Glaucus 
4. When the Achseans fly from the field, he 
throws himself boldly in the path of Hector, 
and is only checked by the lightning of 
Zeus, which falls in front of his chariot. 
In the night after the unsuccessful battle 
he goes out with Odysseus to explore, kills 
D5lon, the Trojan spy, and murders the 
sleeping Ehesus, king oi Thrace, who had just 
come to Troy, with twelve of his warriors. 
In the post-Homeric story, he makes his 
way again, in company with Odysseus, by 
an underground passager into the acropolis 
of Troy, and thence steals the Pallddlum. 
This, according to one version, he carried 
to Argos ; according to another, it was 
Stolen from him by the Athenian king, 
DSm6ph6on, on his landing in Attica. After 
the destruction of Troy, according to Homer, 


he came safe home on the fourth day of his 
journey. His wife, jEgiale or ^EglS-leia 
(daughter or granddaughter of Adrastus), 
was, according to the later legend, tempted 
to unfaithfulness by Aphrodite in revenge 
for the wounds inflicted on her by Diomedes. 
To escape the fate of Agamemnon, Diomedes 
fled from Argos to iEtolia, his father’s home, 
and there avenged his old grandfather 
(Eneus on his oppressors. Hence he was 
driven by a storm to Italy, to king Daunus 
of Apulia, who helps him in war against the 
Messapians, marries his daughter Euippe, 
and extends his dominion over the plain of 
Apulia (called after him Campl DXomCdUl). 
According to one story, he died in Daunia, in 
another he returned to Argos, and died there; 
in a third, he disappeared in the islands 
in the Adriatic, named, after him, Insvlai 
DidmedCa’, his comj)anions being changed 
into the herons that live there, the birds of 
Diomedes, Diomedes was worshipped as a 
hero not only in Greece, but on the Italian 
coast of the Adriatic, whore his name had 
in all probability become confused in wor- 
ship with those of the native deities of 
horse-taming and navigation. The founda- 
tion of the Apulian city of ArgJ'rippa (later 
called Arpi) was specially attributed to him. 
In his native city, Argos, his shield was 
carried through the streets with the Palla- 
dium at the festival of Athene, and his 
statue washed in the river Inachus. 

(3) A Homan writer on grammar of the 
last part of the 4th century a.d. Ho was tlie 
author of an Ars Grammdtlca^ in three books, 
founded on the same ancient authorities as 
the work of his contemporary Charisius, 
with whom he often agrees verbatim. His 
third book derives special value from the 
notices on literary history taken from 
Suetonius. 

Didmeia. An Athenian festival in honour 
of Heracles. (See Heracles.) 

Dion (Lat. DiO). (1) Dio Chrysostdmus 
Cocceius. A Greek rhetorician and philo- 
sopher, born of a respectable family at Prusa 
in Bithynia, about the middle of the 1st cen- 
tury A.D. He began his career by devoting 
himself to rhetoric. Driven from his native 
ocuntry by domestic intrigues, he lived for a 
long time in Egypt, where he obtained the 
favour of the future emperor Vespasian. 
Afterwards he lived in Rome imder Domi- 
tian, until he was banished from Italy and 
Bithynia for his friendship with a person 
in high place who had incurred the sus- 
picion of the emperor. The period of his 
banishment he spent, according to the com- 
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mand of the Delphic oracle, in distant travels 
through the northern regions of the Boman 
empire, as far as the BSrysthSnes, or Dnieper, 
and the Getse. All this time he was study- 
ing philosophy, to which he had previously 
been averse, in spite of his friendship with 
Apollonfus of TySna. His leaning was in 
tlio direction of Stoicism. On the accession 
of his friend Cocceius Nerva (from whom 
he took the name Cocccms), he returned to 
Rome, where he spent the remainder of his 
days, with the exception of a short stay 
in Prusa. He was greatly honoured both 
by Nerva and his successor Trajan. His 
contemporaries called him Chrysostomos 
(“ Golden mouth ”), from his powers as a 
speaker, which he often displayed in pub- 
lic in Rome and elsewhere. Eighty of his 
speeches survive. They should rather be 
called essays on topics of philosophy, morals, 
and politics. He has talent, and refinement, 
and healthy moral tone. In his style he 
imitates the best models, especially Plato 
and Demosthenes, and his writings are on 
the whole, in spite of many defects, among 
the best literary productions of that ago. 

(2) Dio Cassius (or Cassius Dio) Coc- 
ceitJnns. A Greek historian, grandson of 
Dio Chrysostomos, born at Nicsea, in 
Bithjmia, 155 a.d. Ho came early to Rome 
with his father, Cassius Apronlanus, a 
senator and high official. Here he received 
a careful education. In about 180 a.d. he 
became a member of the senate, and he was 
a long time in practice as an advocate. In 
194 he was praetor, and afterwards consul. 
As proconsul he administered in succession 
the provinces of Africa, Dalmatia, and Pan- 
nonia. The strict order which he had 
maintained in Pannonia had drawn upon 
him the hatred of the undisciplined prae- 
torians, who demanded his life. Alexander 
S§verus, however, not only shielded him, 
but nominated him his colleague in the 
consulship of 229. At the same time he 
allowed him, for the sake of his own per- 
sonal safety, to live outside Rome during 
his term of office. When this had expired 
the emperor, in consequence of his age and 
weak health, gave him leave to quit the 
public service and retire to his native city, 
where he ended his days. Here he com- 
pleted his great work on Roman history, 
from the arrival of ^Eneas in Italy, to his 
own consulship in 229 a.d. This he had 
undertaken at the divine command, commu- 
nicated to him in a dream. He spent twenty- 
two years upon it, ten on the preparation, 
and twelve on the execution. It contained 80 


books, divided into decades. It gives only a 
sketch of the history down to Cmsar, but 
treats the empire in detail, special care being 
bestowed upon the events contemporary with 
the writer. Of the first thirty- five books we 
have only fragments ; book 3G (the wars with 
the pirates and with Mithridates) is muti- 
lated at the beginning; books 37-54 (down to 
the death of Agrippa) are tolerably complete ; 
books 55-GO, which come down to Claudius, 
are imperfect. The rest are preserved only 
in fragments, and in the extracts made by 
loannes XlphllinOs, a Byzantine monk of 
the 12th century. These begin with book 
35. The model taken by Dio for imitation 
was Polybius, whom he only distantly re- 
sembles. Ho often repels the reader by his 
crawling flattery, his affected dislike of the 
republican champions, such as Cicero, Bru- 
tus, and Cassius, and his gross superstition. 
But his book is a work of enormous indus- 
try, and of great importance, especially for 
the history of his own time. His narrative 
is, generally speaking, clear and vivid, and 
his style is careful. 

Didne. In Greek mythology, the daughter 
of Oc6S,nus and Tethys, or, according to 
another account, of Uranus and Gaia. By 
Zeus she was mother of Aphrodite, who 
was herself called Diono. At Dodona she 
was worshipped in Hera’s place as the wife 
of Zeus. Her name, indeed, expresses in a 
feminine form the attributes of Zeus, just 
as the Latin Juno does those of Jupiter. 
When the oracle of Dodona lost its former 
importance, Dione was eclipsed by Hera as 
the wife of Zeus, and came to be regarded 
as a nymph of Dodona. 

DIdnysla. A celebration in honour of 
Dionysus, which was held in Athens in a 
special series of festivals, namely : 

(1) The OschdphOrtaj supposed to have 
been instituted by Thdseus on his return 
from Crete. This was celebrated in the 
month of Pyftnepslon (October to Novem- 
ber), when the grapes were ripe. It was 
so called from the shoots of vine with grapes 
on them, which were borne in a race from 
the temple of Dionysus in Limnse, a 
southern suburb of Athens, to the sanctu- 
ary of Athena Sciras, in the harbour town 
of Phalei-um. The bearers and runners were 
twenty youths (SphShl) of noble descent, 
whose parents were still living, two being 
chosen from each of the ten tribes. The 
victor received a goblet containing a drink 
made of wine, cheese, meal and honey, and 
an honorary place in the procession which 
followed the race. This procession, in 
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which a chorus of singers was preceded by 
two youths ill women's clothing, marched 
from the temple of Athene to that of 
Dionysus. The festival was concluded by 
a sacrifice and a banquet. 

(2) The smaller^ or 7'ustic Dionijsia. This 
feast was held in the month Poseideon 
(December to January) at the first tasting 
of the now wine. It was celebrated, with 
much rude merriment, throughout the vari- 
ous country districts. The members of the 
different tribes first went in solemn proces- 
sions to the altar of the god, on which a 
goat was offered in sacrifice. The sacrifice 
was followed by feasting and revelry, with 
abundance of jesting and mockery, and dra- 
matic improvisations. Out of these were 
developed the elements of the regular drama. 
And in the more prosperous villages, pieces 
— in most cases the same as had been played 
at the urban Dionysia — were performed by 
itinerant troupes of actors. The festival 
lasted some days, one of its chief features 
being the AskoUa, or bag-dance. The point 
of this was to dance on one log, without 
falling, upon oiled bags of inflated leather. 
The lldlOa, Harvest-home (or feast of 
threshing-floors) was celebrated at Athens 
and in the countiy in the same month to 
Demeter and PersephOne in common. 

(B) The Ldnfpa^ or feast of vats. This 
was held at Athens in the month of 
Oamellon (January to February), at the 
LenseQn, the oldest and most venerable 
sanctuary of Dionysus in the city. After 
a great banquet, for which the meat was 
provided at the public expense, the citizens 
went in procession through the city, with 
the usual jesting and mockery, to attend 
the representation of the tragedies and 
-comedies. 

(4) The AnthestCrla. Celebrated for three 
days in AnthesterJon (February to March). 
On the first day (Pithoegta, or opening of 
casks) the casks were first opened, and 
masters and servants alike tasted the 
new wine. On the second, or Feast of 
BeakerSy a public banquet was held, at 
which a beaker of new wine was set by 
each guest. This was drunk with enthusi- 
asm, to the sound of trumpets. The most 
important ceremony, however, was the 
marriage of the BdsUissa, or wife of the 
Ai’chdn Bds^IciiSj with Dionysus, the Basi- 
Itssa being regarded as representing the 
•country. The ceremony took place in the 
older of the two temples in the Lenaeon, 
which was never opened except on this occa- 
sion. The last day was called Chytroi^or the 


Feast of Pots, because on this day they made 
offerings of cooked pulse in pots to Hermes, 
as guide of the dead, and to the souls of the 
departed, especially those who had perished 
in the flood of DeucS-llon. 

(5) The great w'han Dionysia. This 
festival was held at Athens for six days in 
the month of Ela.pheb6lion (March to April) 
with great splendour, and attended by multi- 
tudes from the surrounding country and 
other parts of Greece. A solemn proces- 
sion was formed, representing a train of 
Dionysiac revellers. Choruses of boys sang 
dithyrambs, and an old wooden statue of 
Dionysus, worshipped as the liberator of 
the land from the bondage of winter, was 
borne from the Lonaeon to a small temple 
in the neighbourhood of the Acropolis and 
back again. The glory of this festival was 
the performance of the new tragedies, 
comedies, and satyric dramas, which took 
place, with lavish exi)enditure, on three 
consecutive days. In consequence of the 
immense number of citizens and strangers 
assembled, it was found convenient to take 
one of these six days for conferring public 
distinctions on meritorious persons, as in 
the case of the presentation of the golden 
crown to Demosthenes. 

Dldnyslus. (1) A Greek IdgugnXjAids. 
(See Logographi.) 

(2) Dionysius Thrax, or the Thracian. 
A Greek scholar, so called because his 
father was a Thracian. He lived at Alex- 
andria, and was a disciple of Aristarchus. 
About 100 B.c. he wTote the first scientific 
Greek grammar in existence, on which a 
high value was set in antiquity. The work 
has come down to us, though not in its 
original form. 

(3) Dionysius of HCtllcaimassus. A Greek 
scholar and historian. He came to Rome 
about 30 B.C., and lived there for twenty-two 
years, probably as a professor of rhetoric, 
enjoying the society of many men of note. 
In these circumstances he devoted him- 
self to studying the Roman language and 
literature, the historical literature in par- 
ticular. The result of his studies was his 
Roman Antiquities^ finished about 8 b.c., 
in all probability not long before his death. 
This was a history of Rome from the mythi- 
cal age to the Punic Wars, with which the 
work of PQl^biusbegins. There were twenty 
books, of wnich we have 1-9 in a complete 
state, 10 and 11 in great part, but the rest 
only in fragments. The intention of its 
author was to give the Greeks a more cor- 
rect and more favourable idea of the Roman 
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people, and the growth of its power, and 
thus to reconcile them to the Roman yoke. 
With this view he sets forth the wisdom and 
the good qualities of the founders of Rome. 
The book is founded on a thorough study of 
the authorities, and, in sj)ite of its rhetori- 
cal tone and of many other defects, forms 
one of our chief sources of information upon 
ancient Roman history in its internal and 
external development. The other remaining 
works of Dionysius are partly on rhetoric, 
partly on literary criticism. The rhetorical 
works are : (a) On the Arrangement of 
Words^ or on the different styles of Greek 
prose structure ; {h) a treatise on rhetoric, 
which has certainly not come down to us in 
its original form. The critical writings are 
essays on the ancient Greek classics, par- 
ticularly the orators, and among them 
Demosthenes ; but also on Aristotle, Plato, 
and Thucydides. They are in part thrown 
into the form of letters to contomi)orary 
Ronnans of repute. 

(4) Dionysius of Alexandria. A Greek 
poet of the 2nd century a.d. Two hymns of 
his have survived, one to the Muse CalliOpe, 
the other to Apollo. A special interest 
attaches to them from the fact that the 
principle of their composition has been pre- 
served in ancient musical notation. 

(5) Dionysius PcrlP.getes^ or the descri- 
ber of the earth. A Greek poet whose 
precise country and date have not been 
ascertained; it is certain only that he did 
not live earlier than the imperial age of 
Rome. His surviving work is a DescriiMO 
Orbis Tei'rdruni, or description ’of the 
earth, written in well-turned hexameters, 
and founded mainly on Eratosthenes. This 
was much read, and translated into Latin 
by Avienus and Priscian (see these names). 
To the later Greeks he was the geographer 

ar excellence. The ancient scholia to his 
ook, a paraphrase, and the commentary by 
Eustathius, testify to the interest which it ex- 
cited. (On another author of a geographical 
poem of the same name, see Dic^archus.) 

Didnysus, sometimes Dionysus {Greek). 
The god of luxuriant fertility, especially as 
displayed by the vine ; and therefore the 
god of wine. His native place, according 
to the usual tradition, was Thebes, where he 
was bom to Zeus by S6m6le, the daughter 
of Cadmus. Semele was destroyed by the 
lightning of her lover, and the child was 
born after six months. Zeus accordingly 
sewed it up in his thigh till ripe for birth 
and then gave it over to Ino, the daughter 
of Semele. (/S^ce Athamas.) After her death 


Hermes took tlie boy to the nymphs of Mount 
Nysa^ or according to another version, to the 
IlyddPs of Dodoiia, who brought him up, 
and hid him in a cave away from the anger 
of Hera. It cannot be ascertained where 
Mount Nysa was originally supposed to be. 
In later times the name was transferred to 
many places where the vine was cultivated, 
not only in Greece, but in Asia, India, 
and Africa. When grown up, Dionysus 
i.s represented as ]>lantiiig the vine, and 
wandering through the uido world to 
spread his worship among mon, with his 
wino-flushod train {fhidsbs)^ his nurses and 
other nym})hs. Satyrs, SilenI, and similar 
woodland deities. Whoever welcomes him 
kindly, like Icarlus in Attica, anrl (Eneus 
in jEtolia, receives the gift of wine ; but 
those who resist him are terribly punished. 
For with all his appearance of youth and 
softness, he is a mighty and irresistible god, 
strong to work wonders. A whole series of 
fables is apparently based upon the tradi- 
tion that in many places, where a serious 
religious ritual existed, the dissolute wor- 
ship of Dionysus met with a vigorous 
resistant. '{See Lycurgus, Minyad^, 
Pentheus, Prcetus.) 

Thi.y wor.ship .soon passed from the con- 
tinent of Greece to the wine-growing islands, 
and flourished pre-eminently at Naxos. 
Here it was, ac(;ording to the story, that 
the god wedded Ariadne. In the islands 
a fable was current that ho fell in with 
some Tyrrhenian pirates who took him to 
their ship and put him in chains. But his 
fetters fell off, the sails and the mast were 
wreathed in vino and ivy, the god was 
changed into a lion, while the seamen throw 
themselves madly into the sea and were 
turned into doljjhins. In forms akin to 
this the worship of Diony.sus pa.ssod into 
Egypt and far into Asia. Hence arose a 
fable founded on the story of Alexander’s 
campaigns, that the god pa.ssed victoriously 
through Egypt, Syria, and India as far as 
the Ganges, with his army of Sileni, Satyrs, 
and inspired women, the MatnddPs or Bac- 
chantes^ carrying their wands {thxjrsl) 
crowned with vines and ivy. Having thus 
constrained all the world to the recognition 
of his deity, and having, with Herficles, 
assisted the gods, in the norm of a lion, to 
victory in their war with the Giants, he 
was taken to Olympus, where, in Homer, 
he does not appear. From Olympus he 
descends to the lower world, whence he 
brings his mother, who is worshipped with 
him under the name of Thj^one (the wild 
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one), as Leto was with Apollo and Artemis. 
From his mother he is called ThyOnetis, a 
name which, with others of similar mean- 
ing, such as Ikicchus, BromiQSy Eul6s^ and 
lacdidSj points to a worship founded upon 
a different conception of his nature. 

In the myth with which we have been 
hitherto concerned, the god appears mainly 
in the character and surroundings of joy 
and triumph. But, as the god of the earth, 
Dionysus belongs, like Pers6ph6ne, to the 
world below as well ns to the world above. 
The death of vegetation in winter was 
represented as the flight of the god into 
hiding from the sentence of his enemies, or 
even as his extinction, but he returned 
again from obscurity, or rose from the 
dead, to new life and activity. In this 
connexion he was called Zagreus (“ Torn 
in pieces ”) and represented as a son of 
Zeus and his daughter Persephone, or some- 
times of Zeus and Demetcr. In his child- 
hood he was torn to pieces by the Titans, at 
the command of the jealous Hera. But 
every third year, after spending the inter- 
val in the lower world, he is born anew. 
According to the Orphic story, Athene 
brought her son’s heart to Zens, who gave 
it to Somele, or swallowed it himself, 
whereupon the Theban or younger Diony- 
sus was born. The grave of Dionysus was 
shown at Delphi in the inmost shrine of the 
temple of Apollo. Secret offerings were 
brought thither, while the women who were 
celebrating the feast woke up LicnUds ; 
in other words, invoked the new-born god 
cradled in a winnowing fan, on the neigh- 
bouring mountain of Parnassus. Festivals 
of this kind, in celebration of the extinction 
and resurrection of the deity, were held by 
women and girls only, amid the mountains 
at night, every third year, about the time 
of the shortest day. The rites, intended 
to express the excess of grief and joy at 
the death and reappearance of the god, 
wore wild even to savagery, and the women 
who performed them were hence known by 
the expressive names of Bacchse, Meenads, 
and ThyiadSs. They wandered through 
woods and mountains, their flying locks 
crowned with ivy or snakes, brandishing 
wands and torches, to the hollow sounds of 
the drum, and the shrill notes of the flute, 
with wild dances, and insane cries and jubi- 
lation. The victims of the sacrifice, oxen, 
goats, even fawns and roes from the forest, 
were killed, tom in pieces and eaten raw, 
in imitation of the treatment of Zagreus 
by the Titans. Thrace, and Macedonia, 


and Asiatic Greece were the scene of the 
wildest orgies ; indeed Thrace seems to be 
the country of their birth. In Asiatic 
Greece, it should be added, the worship of 
Dionysus-Zagreus came to be associated 
with the equally wild rites of Rhea (Cyb6le), 
and Atys, and Sabus or Sabazius. {See 
Sabazius.) In Greece Proper the chief 
seats of these were Parnassus, with Delphi 
and its neighbourhood, Boeotia, Argos, and 
Laconia, and in Boeotia and Laconia especi- 
ally the mountains Cithseron and Ta;fggtus 
They were also known in Naxos, Crete, and 
other islands. They seem to have been 
unknown in Attica, though Dionysus was 
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( 1 ) BKARDED DIONYSUS AND SATYR. 

(Prom the relief of the Reception of Dionysus by Icarius r 
Vatican, Louvre, and British Mneeuoi.) 

worshipped at the Eleusinian mysteries with 
Persephone and Demeter, under the name 
of lacchos, as brother or bridegroom of 
Persephone. But the Attic cycle of 
national festivals in honour of Dionysus, 
represents the idea of the ancient and 
simple Hellenic worship, with its merry 
usages. Here Dionysus is the god who 
gives increase and luxuriance to vineyard 
and tree. For he is a kindly and gentle 
power, terrible only to his enemies, and 
born for joy and blessing to mankind. His 
gifts bring strength and healing to the 
body, gladness ana forgetfulness of care to 
the mind, whence he was called Lyceds^ or 
the loosener of care. They are ennobling 
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in their effects, for they require tending, 
and thus keep men employed in diligent 
labour ; they bring them together in merry 
meetings, and inspire them to music and 
poetry. Thus it is to the worship of 
Dionysus that the dithyramb and the 



(2) YOUTlIFUr. DIONYSUS AND SATYR. 

(Rome, Vatican.) 

drama owe their origin and development. 
In this way Dionysus is closely related, 
not only to Demeter, Aphrodite, Eros, the 
(traces and the Muses, but to Apollo, 
because he inspires men to prophesy. 

The most ancient representation of 
Dionysus consists of wooden images with 
the phallus^ as the symbol of generative 
power. In works of art he is sometimes 
represented as the ancient Indian Diony- 
sus, the conqueror of the East. In this 
character he appears, as in the Vatican 
statue called SardEnapalus, of high stature, 
with a luxuriant wealth of hair on head 
and chin (comp. fig. 1). Sometimes again, 
as in numerous statues which have sur- 
vived, he is a youth of soft and feminine 
shape, with a dreamy expression, his long, 
clustering hair confined by a fillet or crown 
of vine or ivy, generally naked, or with a 
fawn or panther skin thrown lightly over 
him. He is either reposing or leaning idly 
back with the Thyrsos, grapes, or a cup 
in his hand (fig. 2). Often, too, he is 
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surrounded by the fauns of his retinue, 
Maenads, Satyrs, Sileni, Centaurs, etc,, or 
by Nymphs, Muses, Cupids, indeed in the 
^eatest possible number and variety of 
situations. (See the engravings.) Besides 
the vine, ivy, aiul rose, the panther, lion, 
lynx, ox, goat, and dolphin were sacred 
to him. His usual sacrifices were the ox 
and the goat. 

In Italy the indigenous god Libor, with 
a feminine Libera at his side, corresponded 
to the Greek god of wine. Just as the 
Italian C6res was identified with Demeter, 
so these two deities were identified with 
Dionysus, or lakch^s^ and Persephone, with 
whom they wore worshipped under their 
native name, but with Greek rites, in a 
temple on the Aventine. (See Ceres.) 
Liber or Bacchus, like Dionysus, had a 
country and an urban festival. The coun- 
try festivities were held, with unrestrained 
merriment, at the time of grape-gathering 
and straining off the wine. The urban 
festival held in Rome on the 17th March, 
was called LibSralla. Old women, crowned 
with ivy, sold chea]) cakes (Ilba) of meal, 
honey, and oil, and burnt them on little pans 



for the purchasers. The boys took their 
tdga virllis or toga libera on this day, and 
offered sacrifice on the Capitol. Side by 
side with this public celebration, a secret 
worship, the BacchandUa, found its way 
to Rome and into the whole of Italy. The 

o 
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Bacchanalia were celebrated by men and 
women, in Italy outside the cities, in Rome 
in the sacred enclosure of Stimiila or 
Semele. They were accompanied with such 
shameless excesses that in 186 b.c. they 
were put down, with unsparing severity, 
by a decree of the senate. 

Didphantus. A Greek mathematician of 
Alexandria, who flourished probably about 
3G(J B.C. He was the author of an Arith-- 
mCtica in thirteen books, of which little more 
than the first six still remain. The book 
is the only Greek work upon algebra. Dio- 
phantus was the most considerable arith- 
metician in Greek antiquity. 

DIosc6rIdes (Peddnids). A Greek physi- 
cian and man of science. He flourished 
about the middle of the 1st century A.D., 
and was the author of a work De Mdterid 
MMlcd in five books. For nearly 1700 years 
this book was the chief authority for stu- 
dents of botany and the science of healing. 
Two short essays on specifics against 
vegetable and animal poisons {Alexlphar- 
mdea and ThSrtdca) are appended to it as 
the sixth and seventh books : but these are 
probably from the hand of a later Dioscorides 
of Alexandria. A work on family medicine 
is also attributed to him, but is not genuine. 

Dioscuri, ix. sons of Zeus, the horse- 
tamer Castor, and Psly'deuces (Lat. Pollux) 
the master of the art of boxing. In Homer 
they are represented as the sons of Leda 
ana Tyndfirgos, and called in consequence 
Tynda-rldae, as dying in the time between 
the rape of Helen and the Trojan War, and 
as buried in their father-city Lacedaemon. 
But even under the earth they were alive. 
Honoured of Zeus, they live and die on 
alternate days and enjoy the prerogatives 
of godhead. In the later story sometimes 
both, sometimes only Polydeuces is the 
descendant of Zeus. {See Leda.) They 
undertake an expedition to Attica, where 
they set free their sister H6l§na, whom 
Theseus has carried off. They take part 
in the expedition of the Argonauts. (iSce 
Amyous.) Castor, who had been born 
mortal, falls in a contest with Idas and 
Lynceus, the sons of their paternal uncle 
Aph&reus. The fight arose, according to 
one version, in a quarrel over some cattle 
which they had carried off; according to an- 
other, it was about the rape of two daughters 
of another uncle Leucippus, Phoebe and 
Hilftira, who were betrothed to the sons of 
Aphareus. On his brother’s death Poly- 
deuces, the immortal son of Zeus, prays ms 
father to let him die too. Zeus permits 


him to spend alternately one day among 
the gods his peers, the other in the lower 
world with his beloved brother. According 
to another story Zeus, in reward for their 
brotherly love, sets them in the sky as the 
constellation of the Twins, or the morning 
and evening star. They are the ideal types 
of bravery and dexterity in fight. Thus 
they are the tutelary gods of warlike youth, 
often sharing in their contests, and honoured 
as the inventors of military dances and 
melodies. The ancient symbol of the twin 
gods at Lacedaemon was two parallel beams, 
joined by cross-pieces, which the Spartans 
took with them into war. They were 
worshipped at Sparta and Olympia with 
Heracles and other heroes. At Athens 
too they were honoured as gods under the 
name of Andkiis (Lords Protectors). At 
sea, as in war, they lend their aid to men. 
The storm-tossed mariner sees the sign of 
their beneficent presence in the flame at 
the mast-head. He prays, and vows to 
them the sacrifice of a white lamb, and 
the storm soon ceases. {See Helena.) The 
rites of hospitality are also under their 
protection. They are generally represented 
with their horses Xanthus and Cyllarus, 
as in the celebrated colossal group of Monte 
Cavallo in Rome. Their character! sLo 
emblem is an oval helmet crowned 
star. 

The worship of Castor and Pollux was 
from early times current among the tribes 
of Italy. They enjoyed especial honours 
in Tusevilum and Rome. In the latter city 
a considerable temple was built to them 
near the Forum (414 B.c.) in gratitude 
for their appearance and assistance at the 
battle of the Lake Regillus twelve years 
before. In this building, generally called 
simply the temple of Castor, the senate 
often held its sittings. It was in their 
honour, too, that the solemn review of the 
Roman ^qultSs was held on the 15th July. 
The names of Castor and Pollux, like that 
of Herctlles, were often in use as familiar 
expletives, but the name of Castor was 
invoked by women only. They were wor- 
shipped as gods of the sea, particularly in 
Ostia, the harbour town of Rome. Their 
image is to be seen stamped on the reverse 
of the oldest Roman silver coins. {See 
Coinage.) 

DiphlluB. A poet of the new Attic 
comedy, a native of Sinopg, and contem- 
orary of Menander. He is supposed to 
ave written some 100 pieces, of which we 
have the titles and fragments of about 50 
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The Cdsina and RUdem of Plautus are 
modelled on two of Diphilua’ plays ; and 
Terence has adopted some scenes from one 
of them in his Adelphi, Diphilus took his 
subjects both from common life and from 
mythology. Both the judgments passed on 
him in antiquity, and his remaining frag- 
ments, justify us in recognising him as one 
of the most gifted poets of his age. 

Diphrds. See Chairs. 

Dipcenus. A Greek sculptor, born in 
Crete, who flourished in Argos and Sicyon 
about 550 B.C, In conjunction with his 
countryman Scyllis he founded an influen- 
tial school of sculpture in the Peloponnesus. 
{See Sculpture.) 

DiptOrOs. An architectural epithet de- 
scriptive of a temple surrounded by a 
double line of columns. {See Temple.) 

Diptjfchfin. This Greek word was 
applied in antiquity to a pair of 
writing tablets fastened together by 
rings, so that the inner sides, covered 
with wax, lay one upon the other. 

They were fastened sometimes by a 
strap, on the side opposite to the rings: 
sometimes by a string passed through 
two holes in the middle, and secured, 
if necessary, by seals at the back. 

{See the engravings under Writing 
Materials.) Two or more of the 
tablets {Tviptydia^ Polyptycha) were 
sometimes joined in the same way. 

They were used for notes, letters, and 
documents. Under the Empire much 
fancy and expense were lavished on 
them, the outer side being sometimes 
made of gold, silver, or magnificently 
carved ivory. This was especially 
the case after it became the fashion 
for consuls, and other high ofHcials, 
to give presents of diptydia when 
entering upon office. For the diplo- 
mas made out on bronze diptydia for 
soldiers who had served their time, 

«ec Missio. 

Dir8B. See Erinyes. 

Birce (Dirks), Wife of Lycus, who 
governed Thebes as guardian of Lalus. In 
revenge for her ill-treatment of their mother 
AntI5p§, the brothers AmphiSn and Zethus 
bound her to the horns of a bull and left 
her to be dragged to death (see cut). They 
threw her body into a spring near Thebes, 
which bore her name ever after. 

Biflctis (Gt. diskds). (1) A flat piece of 
stone, or metal, shaped like a bean to fit the 
palm of the hand. As far back as the age 
•of Homer it was a common thing for men 


to contend in throwing the discus, and the 
exercise was a favourite one in the palaistrce 
or gymndsla of Greece in historical times. 
It was represented at the great festivals, 
but as part of the ^entathWn^ not as an 
independent exhibition {see Gymnastics). 
The thrower grasped the discus — the size 
and weight of which would vary according 
to circumstances — with the fingers of his 
right hand, with which he held the edge, 
letting the whole rest on the inner surface 
of the hand and lower arm. He then raised 
his arm backwards as far as the shoulder, 
and threw the disk forward in an arch. 
The longest throw won the prize. The 
exercise was taken up by the Romans under 
the Empire. It was a favourite subject 
with artists, the most celebrated statue of 
a Di8c6b6l6s being that of Myron (see out, 


(Ab restored by Gughelmo della Porta, Naples Museum.) 

under Myron). (2) The name was also 
applied to the oil-disk of a lamp. (Sec 
Illumination.) 

Dib P&ter ( = DlvSs Pater ^ Father Dives 
or the rich). The ruler of the world below, 
worshipped by the Romans as the god who 
corresponded to the Greek Pltlt6. His 
worship, like that of PrOserpIna, was first 
introduced in the early days of the Republic, 
at the command of the Sibylline books. 
Dls Pater had a chapel near the altar of 
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Saturnus,ancl a subteri’anean altar on the Cam- 
pus Martius in common with Pr6serj)Ina. 
This was only opened when, as at the secu- 
lar games, sacrifices were offered to both. 
The victims offered thus were black animals. 

Dithjframbfis. A hymn sung at the 
festivals of Dionysus to the accompaniment 
of a flute and a dance round the altar. 
The hymn celebrated the sufferings and 
actions of the god in a style corresponding 
to the passionate character of his worship. 
In the course of time it developed into a 
special class of Greek lyric poetry. It was 
in Corinth that it first received anything 
like a definite artistic form, and this at the 
hands of Ari6n, who was therefore credited 
by the ancients with its actual invention. 
The truth probably is that he was the first 
who divided the festal song of the chorus 
into strophe and antistrOphe, an arrange- 
ment from which tragedy took its rise. 
{See Tragedy.) Dithyrambs were sung 
at Athens twice in the year — at the great 
Dlonysia in the spring, and at the Lenaea 
in the beginning of winter. The chorus 
consisted of fifty persons, who stood in a 
circle round the altar. The dithyramb was 
further developed by Las6s of Hermione, 
the lyric poet and musician who lived about 
607 B.C. at the court of the Pisistr&tidae. 
By several innovations in music and rhythm, 
especially by a stronger and more complete 
instrumentation, this artist gave it greater 
variety and a more secular character. He 
also introduced the prize contests for the best 
dithyramb, and apparantly abolished the 
antistrophical division. Of the dithyrambs 
of his pupil Pindar fragments only have sur- 
vived. WithLasos and Pindar, Simonides 
and Bacchylldes may be named as among 
the foremost dithyrambic poets of the time. 
At the dithyrambic contests the poets and 
the different tribes contended for the 
prize. Each had their chorus, brilliantly 
fitted out at great expense by the richer 
citizens. Besides the honour of the victory, 
the poet received a tripod ; the chorus, and 
the people which he represented, an ox for 
the sacrificial feast. These performances 
were very popular for a long time ; but as 
the new tendency developed itself, voices 
of authority made themselves heard, con- 
demning them as involving a serious de- 
generacy in art. And there is no doubt 
that in the form which it assumed after the 
time of the Peloponnesian War, the dithy- 
ramb did violence to the older taste. More 
and more it lost the inner unity and beau- 
tiful proportion which that feeling required. 


A continuous and rapid change of rhythm 
and mode was accompanied by an extra- 
ordinary boldness of diction, in keeping 
with the wild character of the composition. 
In the hands of inferior poets this often 
passed into turgidity and bombast, if not 
into mere nonsense. Solo pieces were in- 
serted to relieve the choruses, the text was 
gradually subordinated to the music, and 
the dithyramb was thus gradually trans- 
formed into a kind of opera. Though the 
sitbjects of the poems had long ceased to bo 
taken exclusively from the cycle of Diony- 
siac myths, they were never, of course, 
entirely out of harmony with the lyrical 
spirit of the dithyramb. 

There was a very considerable number oi 
dithyrambic poets. The best known are 
MSlilnippides of Mel6s (about 415 B.C.), 
who is generally held responsible for the 
degeneracy of the dithyramb, and the excess 
of instrumental music ; his disciple Phi- 
loxSnus of Cythera, who died in 380; Tim6- 
thgus of Miletus, who died in 357, and his 
contemporaries POlyeidus and Tglestes. 
Of the whole literature we possess nothing 
but fragments. 

Dlus Fldlus (Italian). The god of oaths 
and protector of the laws of hospitality and 
international dealing. {Sec Sancus.) 

Divinatlo (prevision of the future). 

(1) In general the word is applied to 
all prophecy or foretelling in the simplest 
sense of the word. Among the Romans 
prophecy was based, not on inspiration, as 
with the Greeks, but on the observation of 
definite signs, such as the Oinen (or voice), 
the prodigies and the auspices taken note of 
by the augurs {see Augures). The science 
of the hdruspXces (or the foretelling of 
events from the inspection of the carcases 
of sacrificial victims) was a later importa- 
tion from Etruria. The ancient Romans 
were not familiar with the divinatio from 
sortSs or lots, which was common in many 
parts of Italy. The Sibylline books threw 
no light on future events. {See Sibyls.) 
Towards the end of the republican period 
the sciences of the augurs and haruspices lost 
their significance, and the Greek oracles, 
in the various forms of their craft, with the 
Chaldsean astrology, came into vogue, and 
carried the fashion in the society of the 
Empire. (Cp. Mantio Art.) 

(2) In the language of Roman law, 
divinatio . meant the legal inquiry for 
deciding who, among many advocates pro- 
posing themselves, was the fittest to under- 
take a prosecution, and the speeches by 
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which the various advocates tried to make 
good their competency for the task. 

Dodona. In Epirus. The ancient seat 
of the oracle of Zeus and Dione, who was 
worshipped here as his wife instead of 
Hera. The oldest sanctuary of the god was 
an oak tree, with a spring at its foot, 
sacred to Zeus, and probably mephitic. 
The will of Zeus was ascertained from the 
rustling of the oak leaves by the priests, 
whom Homer calls Selloi^ and their grey- 
headed priestesses called Pele hides. In 
later times oracles were taken at Dodona 
from lots, and from the ringing of an iron 
basin. In front of this basin there stood 
an iron statue of a boy, with a whip formed 
of three chains, from which hung some 
buttons which touched the basin. If the 
whip moved in the breeze, the buttons 
sounded against the basin. The oracle of 
Dodona had in early times the greatest 
name of all ; but in later times, though it 
never lost its reputation, it was eclipsed by 
that of Delphi. It was still consulted, 
mainly indeed by the neighbouring popu- 
lations, but sometimes also by the states of 
Athens and Sparta. It was in existence 
in the 2nd century a.d., and does not seem 
to have disappeared before the 4th. 

D6klmS.sla. The name used at Athens 
to denote the process of ascertaining the 
capacity of the citizens for the exercise of 
public rights and duties. If, for instancOj a 
young citizen was to be admitted among the 
Ephebi {see Ephebi), he was examined in an 
assembly of his district, to find out whether 
he was descended on both sides from 
Athenian citizens, and whether he possessed 
the physical capacity for military service. 
All officials too, even the members of the 
senate, had to submit to an examination 
before entering upon their office. The 
purpose of this was to ascertain, not their 
actual capacity for the post, which was pre- 
supposed in all candidates, but their descent 
from Athenian citizens, their life and char- 
acter, and (in the case of some offices which 
involved the administration of large sums) 
even the amount of their property. The 
examination was carried on in public by 
the archons in the presence of the senate, 
and any one present had the right to raise 
objections. If such objections were held 
to be valid, the candidate was rejected ; 
but he had the right of appeal to the deci- 
sion of a court, which would take cogni- 
zance of the matter in judicial form. On 
the other hand, if he were accepted, any 
one who thought his claims insufficient had 


the right of instituting judicial proceedings 
against him. If the decision was adverse, 
he would lose his office, and was further 
liable to punishment varying according to 
the offence charged against him, which 
might be, for instance, that of unlawfully 
assuming the rights of a citizen. A speaker 
in a public assembly might thus be brought 
before a court by any citizen, for no one not 
possessed of the full right of citizenship 
could legally address tlie people. The 
question might thus bo raised whether the 
orator were not actually dtlmds^ or guilty 
of an offence which involved dtlmla, 
D61ich6s. See Gymnastics. 

DoUnm. See Vessels. 

D5nat!vTim (Roman). A present of money 
made to the army. In the republican age 
donatives were distributed on the occasion 
of a triumph, the expense being defrayed 
out of the money raised by selling the spoil. 
Under the Empire it was usual for the 
emperor to grant a donativum on his ac- 
cession. Tiberius on this occasion made a 
present of some £750,000 to the army ; and 
the sum increased in later reigns. After 
the time of Claudius it became the fashion 
for the emperor to purchase the favour of 
the praetorians by a special largess. 

DonatuB {jELIus). A Roman scholar and 
rhetorician of about the middle of the 4th 
century A.D., and tutor of Jerome. He 
was the author of a Latin grammar (Ars 
Grammdtlca) in throe books. This was 
much commented on by Servius, Pompeius, 
and others. His Ars Mtnor^ or short cate- 
chism on the eight parts of speech, survived 
long after the Middle Ages as the chief 
manual for elementary instruction. These 
works survive in their original form. He 
also wrote a valuable commentary on 
Terence, which we possess in an imperfect 
shape, the notes on the Ifeautdn TimOrU- 
mends being lost, and not in its original 
form. [He was also the author of a lost 
commentary on Vergil, which is often 
alluded to contemptuously by Servius.] 
[Donatus {TthSrlus Claudius). A com- 
mentator on the jEnoid of Vergil, who 
probably lived in the 4th or early 5th 
century a.d. His work, which is mostly a 
rose paraphrase, survives in great part, 
ut is of little value. ~~H. N.] 

Boris. Daughter of Oeganus, wife of the 
sea-god Nereus, and mother of the Nereides. 
{See OcEANUs, Nereus.) 

Doslthans. A grammarian who flourished 
towards the end of the 4th century A.D. 
He wrote a Latin grammar for Greek boys, 
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with a literal Greek translation, which was whose plays were accepted received an 
not fully completed. With this was bound honorarium from the state. The state also 
up (whether by Dositheus himself is un- supplied the regular number of actors, and 
certain) a miscellany of very various con- made provision for the maintenance of order 
tents by another author. This comprises during the performances. At the end of the 
(\) anecdotes of the Emperor Hadrian, (2) performance a certain number of persons 
fables of .®sop, (3) an important chapter (usually five), was chosen by lot from a com- 
on jurisprudence, (4) mythological stories mittee nominated by the senate, to award 
from Hyginus, (5) an abridgment of the the prizes {Ag0n6tMto^\ and bound them by 
Iliad, (6) an interesting collection of words oath to give their judgment on the plays, 
and phrases from ordinary conversation. the chdrBgl, and the actors. The poet who 

Drachma (Greek). A weight and coin= won the first prize was presented with a 
6 obols, of a m%na or -g-syVzy ^ talent, crown in the presence of the assembled 
Before the time of Solon it = 6*03 grs., or multitude — the highest distinction that 
rather more than a shilling. After Solon used to be conferred on a dramatic author 
it maintained the same value as a weight, at Athens. The victorious ch6r€gu8 also 
but as a coin (the Attic dr.) it sank to 4*366 received a crown, with the permission to 
grs., about 8d. {See Coinage.) 

Dr&c5. The standard of the Roman 
cohort. (See Signum.) 

Dr&contius {Blosslus jEmlllus). A 
Latin poet who lived and practised as 
an advocate at Carthage towards the 
end of the 5th century a.d. He was 
a man of real poetic gifts and con- 
siderable reading, but his style is 
spoiled by rhetorical exaggeration and 
false taste. His surviving works are ; 

(1) a number of short epics upon sub- 
jects taken from the old mythology 
and school-room rhetoric. (2) An apo- 
logetic poem (Sdtis/actiO) addressed in 
the form of an elegy to Guthamund, 
king of the Vandals, whose wrath he 
had excited by writing a panegyric 
on a foreign prince. (3) A Christian G) *****^® pouring a libation before a choragic tripob. 
didactic poem in three books. This is inscribed ’AKaftavTif iyUa : TKavKuv koAo^. 

a really poetical treatment of the story (Panofka, Musie Blacas, pi. Ij now in British Museum.) 
of the creation. 

Drama. (1) Greece. In Athena the produc- dedicate a votive offering to Dionysus, 
tion of plays was a state affair, not a private This was generally a tripod, which was 
undertaking. It formed a great part of the set up either in the theatre, or in the temple 

religious festival of the Didnysla, in which of the deity, or in the “ Street of Tripods,” 

the drama took its rise {see Dionysia); so named from this custom, an inscription 

and it was only at the greater Dionysia being put on it recording the event (fig. 1). 

that pieces could be performed during the The actors in the successful play received 
author’s lifetime. The performances lasted prizes of money, besides the usual hono- 
three days, and took the form of musical raria. 

contests, the competitors being three tragic From the time of Sophocles the actors 
poets with their tetralogies, and five comic in a play were three in number. They had 
poets with one piece each. The authority to represent all the parts, those of women 
who superintended the whole was the included, which involved their changing 
archon, to whom the poets had to bring their costume several times during the 
their plays for reading, and apply for a performance. The three actors were 
chorus. If the pieces were accepted and distinguished as PrOtdgOnistSs, DeutSrd- 
the chorus granted, the citizens who were gdnisUs^ and THtdgGnisteSy according to 
liable for the Chdregla undertook at their the importance of their parts. If the 
own cost to practise and furnish for them one piece required a fourth actor, which was 
chorus each. (/Sfee Leitourgia.) The poets seldom the case, the chore gus had to pro- 
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vide one. The choregus had also to see to 
the position and equipment of the persOncB 
mUtce. 

In earlier times it is possible that the 
persons engaged in the representation did 
not make a business of their art, but 
performed gratuitously, as the poets down 
to the time of Sophocles appeared on the 
stage. But the dramatic art gradually be- 
came a profession, requiring careful pre- 
])aration, and winning general respect for 
its members as artists. The chief require- 
ments for the profession were distinctness 
and correctness of pronunciation, especially 
in declamatory passages, and an unusual 
power of memory, as there was no 
prompter in a Greek theatre. An actor 
had also to bo thoroughly trained in sing- 
ing, melodramatic action, dancing, and 
pla}'’ of gesture. The latter was especially 
necessary, as the use of masks precluded 
all play of feature. The actors were, ac- 
cording to strict rule, assigned to the poets 
by lot ; yet a poet generally had his special 
rotagonistesj on whose peculiar gifts he had 
is ej^e in writing the dramatic pieces. 

The Athenian tragedies began to be 
known all over the Hellenic world as 
early as the time of .^Eschylus. The first 
city, outside of Attica, that had a theatre 
was Syracuse, where -^Eschylus brought 
out some of his own plays. Scenic con- 
tests soon began to form part of the 
religious festivals in various Greek cities, 
and were celebrated in honour of other 
deities besides Dionysus. It was a habit 
of Alexander the Great to celebrate almost 
every considerable event with dramatic 
exhibitions, and after him this became 
the regular custom. A considerable in- 
crease in the number of actors was one 
consequence of the new demand. The 
actors called themselves artists of Diony- 
sus, and in the larger cities they formed 
permanent societies (synddoi) with special 
privileges, including exemption from mili- 
tary service, and security in person and 
property. These companies had a regular 
organization, presided over by a priest of 
their patron-god Dionysus, annually elected 
from among their members. A treasurer 
and officers completed the staff. At the 
time of the festivals the societies sent out 
their members in groups of three actors, 
with a manager, and a flute-player, to the 
different cities. This business was espe- 
cially lively in Ionia and on the Euxine, 
the societies of TS6s being the most dis- 
tinguished. The same arrangement was 


adopted in Italy, and continued to exist 
under the Roman Empire. 

The universal employment of masks was 
a remarkable peculiarity of costume {see 
Masks). It naturally excluded all play 
of feature, but the masks corresponded to 
the general types of character, as well as 
to the special types indicated by the re- 
quirements of the play. Certain conven- 
tionalities were observed in the colour of 
the hair. Goddesses and young persons 
had light hair, gods and persons of riper 
age, dark brown ; aged persons, white ; 
and the deities of the lower world, black. 
The height of the masks and top-knots 
varied with the age of the actors, and 
the parts they took. Their stature was 
considerably heightened in tragedies by 
the high boot {see Cothurnus), and the 
defects in proportion corrected b}" pad- 
ding, and the use of a kind of gloves. 
The conventionalities of costume, probably 
as fixed by jEschylus, maintained them- 
selves as long as Greek tragedies were 
performed at all. Men and women of high 
rank wore on the stage a variegated or 
richly embroidered long-sleeved chitOUy 
reaching to the feet, and fastened with a 
girdle as high as the breast. The upper 
garment, whether hlmdtl6n or chhlmys^ 
was long and splendid, and often embroi- 
dered with gold. Kings and queens had a 
purple train, and a white liimation with a 
purple border ; soothsayers, a netted upper 
garment reaching to the feet. Persons in 
misfortune, especially fugitives, appeared 
in soiled garments of grey, green, or blue ; 
black was the symbol of mourning, and so on. 

In the Satyric Drama the costumes of 
the heroic characters resembled in all es- 
sentials what they wore in the tragedies, 
although, to suit the greater liveliness of 
the action, the chiton was shorter and the 
boot lower. In the Old Comedy the cos- 
tumes were taken as nearly as possible 
from actual life, but in the Middle and New 
Comedy they were conventional. The men 
wore a white coat; youths, a purple one; 
slaves, a motley, with mantle to match; 
cooks, an unbleached double mantle ; 
peasants, a fur or shaggy coat, with wallet 
and staff; panders, a coloured coat and 
motley over-garment. Old women appeared 
in sky-blue or dark yellow, priestesses and 
maidens in white ; courtesans, in motley 
colours, and so on. The members of the 
chorus were masked and dressed in a cos- 
tume corresponding to the part assigned 
them by the poet. (On their dress in the 
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Satyric Drama, see Satyric Drama.) The the manager received no compensation, 
chorus of the comedy caricatured the ordi- But after performance the piece became his 
nary dress of the tragic chorus. Sometimes property, to be used at future representa- 
they represented animals, as in the Frogs tions for his own profit. In the time of 
and Birds of Aristophanes. In the Frogs Cicero, when it was fashionable to revive 
they wore tight dresses of frog-colour, and the works of older masters, the selection 
masks with a mouth wide open ; in the of suitable pieces was generally left to the 
Birds, large beaks, bunches of feathers, director. The Romans did not, like the 
combs, and so on, to imitate particular birds. Greeks, limit the number of actors to 
(See plate in Journal of Hellenic Studies^ three, but varied it according to the re- 
vel. ii, plate xiv B, copied in Haigh’s Attic quirements of the play. Women’s parts 
Theatre j p. 267.) were originally played by men, as in Greece. 



(2) * KEIIEAIJSAI. OF A SATYRIC DRAMA, 
(Mosaic from Pompeii, Naples Museum.) 


(2) Ro7nan. Dramatic performances in Women appeared first in mimes, and net 
Rome, as in Greece, formed a part of the till very late times in comedies. The 
usual public festivals, whether exceptional actors were usually freedmen or slaves, 
or ordinary, and were set on foot by the whom their masters sent to be educated, 
eediles and prsetors. {See Games.) A private and then hired them out to the directors 
individual, however, if he were giving a of the theatres. The profession was 
festival or celebrating a funeral, would have technically branded with infdinia^ nor was 
theatrical representations on his own account, its legal position ever essentially altered. 
The giver of the festival hired a troupe The social standing of actors was however 
of players {grex\ the director of which, improved, through the influence of Greek 
{d6mimis gi'Hgis)^ bought a play from a poet education ; and gifted artists like the 
at his own risk. If the piece was a failure, comedian Roscius, and .^Esopus the tra- 
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gedian in Cicero’s time, enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the best men in Borne. The in- 
stance of these two men may show what 
]3rofit8 could be made by a good actor. 
Boscius received, for every day that he 
played, £35, and made an annual income of 
some £4,350. JEsopus, in spite of his great 
extravagance, left £175,400 at his death. 
Besides the regular honoraria^ actors, if 
thought to deserve it, received other and 
voluntary gifts from tho giver of the per- 
formance. These often took the form of 
finely wrought crowns of silver or gold 
work. Masks were not worn until Roscius 
made their use general. Before his time 
actors had recourse to false hair of different 
colours, and paint for the face. Tho cos- 


Deceptive dreams issue from a gate of 
ivory, true dreams through a gate of horn. 
The gods above, especially Hermes, have 
authority over these dream-gods, and send 
sometimes one, sometimes another, to man- 
kind. On some occasions they create 
dream-figures themselves, or appear in per- 
son under different shapes, in tho chamber 
of tho sleeper. The spirits of tho departed, 
too, so long as they are not in tho kingdom 
of Hades, have the power of appearing to 
the sleeper in dreams. TIjosg, tlie ideas 
of the llomeric age, survived in tho later 
popular belief. Later ])oets call dreams tho 
sons of Sleep, and give them separate names. 
Morpheus, for instance, only ap])ears in 
various human forms. Ik6l6s, called also 
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(3) * SCENE FROM A ROMAN coMEDV {FahuJa PalHata). 

(Mural painting- from I’onipeii, Naples Museum.) 


tume in general was modelled on that of 
actual life, Greek or Roman. As early as 
the later years of the Republic, a great 
increase took place in the splendour of the 
costumes and the general magnificence of 
the performance. In tragedy, particularly, 
a new effect was attained by massing the 
actors in great numbers on the stage. {See 
further Theatre, Tragedy, Comedy, and 
Satyric Drama.) 

Dreams (Greek Onciroi)* According to 
Hesiod, Dreams are the children of Night, 
and brothers and sisters of Death and 
Sleep. Like these they are represented in 
the Odyssey as dwelling in the far West, 
near Oc€&nus, in the neighbourhood of the 
sunset and the kingdom of the dead. 


Pliijbetor, or Terrifyer, assumes tho shapes of 
all kinds of animals as well as that of man : 
Phantasms only those of inanimate objects. 
A god of dreams was subsequently wor- 
ship])ed, and represented in works of art, 
sometimes with Sleep, sometimes alone. 
He was honoured especially at the seats 
of dream-oracles and the health-resorts of 
Ascleplus. {Sec Artemidorus, 2; Incu- 
BATio; and Mantic Art.) 

Dress. See Clothing. 

Dr6m6s. See Gymnastics. 

Dry&dfis. Sec Nymphs. 

Dnodfecim TftbUlaB. See Twelve Tables. 

DUSvIri or Dliumvlri (Italian). A board 
or commission of 2 men, as e,g. the duoviri 
capUdles perduelllonis, or duoviri sac- 
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rdrum (see Sibyls), duoviri vXU purgan- 
d%8 (see ViGiNTi sex viri, 6). In colonies 
and mUniclpiay the title was borne by the 
two highest officials, who represented the 
the authority of the Koman consuls. (See 
Municipium.) 

Dtipondins. See Coinage. 

Duris. (1) A Greek historian, a native of 
Samos, and a disciple of Theophrastus. 
For some time he was despot of Samos. 
In the first half of the 3rd century b.c. he 


wrote, besides other historical works, a com- 
prehensive history, in twenty-three books, of 
Greece and Macedonia, from 870 to at least 
281 B.c. He was also the author of Annals 
of SamoSf in at least twelve books. No- 
thing but fragments of his writings remain, 
which show that they were no more than 
uncritical collections of material carelessly 
treated. 

(2) A vase-painter ; see Vases. 

Duumviri. See Duoviri. 


Eagle (dquUd). The standard of a Boman 
legion, introduced by Marius : a silver (or, 
under the Empire, golden) eagle carried on 
a pole by the dqullifSr^ or eagle-bearer, its 
wings spread out, and often a thunderbolt 
in its talons. Beneath it were frequently 
fixed in later times a flag (see Vexillum), 
and other ornaments, e,g. medallions with 
portraits of emperors and generals. Under 
the Bepublic, during peace, it was preserved 
in the oerdAum f in camp it stood in a 
small chapel beside the prmtdHumy was 
held in religious veneration by the soldiers, 
and regarded as affording sanctuary; in 
battle it was borne on the right wing of the 
legion, in the first century of the first cohort. 
From Augustus’ time it bore the name 
and number of the legion (see the figs, 
under Signum). 

Ecclesla (Greek). The assembly of the 
people, which in Greek cities had the power 
of final decision in public affairs. 

(1) At Athens every citizen in posses- 
sion of full civic rights was entitled to 
take part in it from his twentieth year 
upwards. In early times one ecclesia 
met regularly once a year in each of 
the ten prytanies of the senate (see 
Boule), in later times four, making forty 
annually. Special assemblies might also 
be called on occasion. The place of meet- 
ing was in early times the market-place, 
in later times a special locality, called the 
Pnyx ; but generally the theatre, after a 
permanent theatre had been erected. To 
summon the assembly was the duty of the 
Prjrtanes, who did so by publishing the 
notice of proceedings. There was a special 
authority, a board of six LSxlarcht (so called) 
with thirty assistants, whose business it 
was to keep unauthorized persons out of the 
assembly. The members on their appear- 
ance were each presented with a ticket, on 
exhibiting which, after the conclusion of 
the meeting, they received a payment of an 


dbdlus (about l*3<f.), in later times of three 
obols. After a solemn prayer and sacrifice, 
the president (Epistdtes) communicated to 
the meeting the subjects of discussion. If 
there were a previous resolution of the 
senate for discussion, he put the question 
whether the people would adopt it, or pro- 
ceed to discuss it. In the debates every 
citizen had the right of addressing the 
meeting, but no one could speak more than 
once. Before doing so he put a crown of 
myrtle on his head. The president (but no 
one else) had the right of interrupting a 
speaker. If his behaviour were unseemly, 
the president could cut short his harangue, 
expel him from the rostrum and from 
the meeting, and inflict upon him a fine not 
exceeding 500 drachmse (£16 13s. 4d.), Cases 
of graver misconduct had to be referred 
to the senate or assembly for punishment. 
Any citizen could move an amendment or 
counter-proposal, which he handed in in 
writing to the presiding Prytany. The 
president had to decide whether it should 
be put to the vote. This could be prevented, 
not only by the mere declaration of the 
president that it was illegal, but by any 
one present who bound himself on oath to 
prosecute the proposer for illegality. The 
speaker might also retract his proposal. 
The votes were taken by show of hands 
(cheirbtCnia). The voting was never secret, 
unless the question affected some one’s 
personal interest, as in the case of ostra- 
cism. In such cases a majority of at least 
6,000 votes was necessary. The resolution 
(psSphismd) was announced by the presi- 
dent, and a record of it taken, which was 
deposited in the archives, and often publicly 
exhibited on tables of stone or bronze. 
After the conclusion of business, the presi- 
dent, through his Jerald, dismissed the 
people. If no final result was arrived at, 
or If the business was interrupted by a 
sign from heaven, such as a storm or a 
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shower of rain, the meeting was adjourned. 
Certain classes of business were assigned to 
the ordinary assemblies. 

The functions of the ecclesia were : 

(а) To take part in legislation. At the 
first regular assembly in the year the presi- 
dent asked the question whether the people 
thought any alteration necessary in the 
existing laws. If the answer were in the 
affirmative, the proposals for alteration were 
brought forward, and in the third regular 
assembly a legislative commission was ap- 
pointed from among the members of the 
HHlcea or jury for the current year {see 
Helijea). The members of this commission 
were called Ndnidthetce. The question be- 
tween the old laws and the new proposals 
was then decided by a quasi-judicial process 
under the presidency of the ThesmothHce, 
the proposers of the new law appearing as 
prosecutors, and advocates, appointed by the 
people, coming forward to defend the old 
one. If the verdict were in favour of the 
new law, the latter had the same authority 
as a resolution of the ecclesia. The whole 
proceeding was called “ Voting {Spicheiro- 
tOnla) upon the Laws.” In the decadence 
of the democracy the custom grew up of 
bringing legislative proposals before the 
people, and having them decided at any 
time that pleased the proposer. 

(б) Election of officials. {See Probole.) 
This only affected, of course, the officials 
who were elected by show of hands, as the 
StrdtHgl and ministers of finance, not those 
chosen by lot. In the first ecclesia of 
every prytdnla the archon asked the ques- 
tion whether the existing ministers were 
to be allowed to remain in office or not, 
and those who failed to commend them- 
selves were deposed. 

(c) The banishment of citizens by ostra- 
cism. {See Ostracism.) 

(d) Judicial functions in certain excep- 
tional cases only. {See Eisangelia.) Some- 
times, if offences came to its knowledge, 
the people would n.ppoint a special commis- 
sion of inquiry, cr put the inquiry into 
the hands of the AreSpSgus or the senate. 
Offences committed against officials, or 
against private individuals, were also at 
times brought before the assembly, to obtain 
from it a declaration that it did, or did not, 
think the case one which called for a 
judicial process. Such a declaration, 
though not binding on the judge, always 
carried with it a certain infiuence. 

(e) In legal co-operation with the senate 
the Ecclesia had the final decision in all 


matters affecting the supreme interests of 
the state, as war, peace, alliances, treaties, 
the regulation of army and navy, finance, 
loans, tributes, duties, prohibition of exports 
or imports, the introduction of new religious 
rites and festivals, the awarding of honours 
and rewards, and the conferring of the citi- 
zenship [Aristotle, Const, of Athens^ 43]. 

(2) At Sparta all the Spartldtce^ or citizens 
in possession of full civic rights, were en- 
titled to take part in the deliberations of the 
assembly from their thirtieth year onwards. 
The assembly was convoked once a month 
at the full moon by the kings, and later by 
the ephors as well. After 600 B.c, it met 
in a special building in the market-place at 
Sparta, the Scias, the members standing, 
not sitting, as in the Athenian ecclesia. Its 
business was to accept or reject proposals 
made by the Gi^rUsla or senate. {See 
Gerusia.) It made its will known by 
acclamation, or, in doubtful cases, by 
separation of the parties into different 
places. The right of bringing forward 
proposals and speaking in the debates be- 
longed only to the kings, the members of 
the Gerusia^ and the ephors ; in all other 
cases special consent was required. The 
functions of the assembly were the election 
of the officials and senators to decide (in 
doubtful cases) on the regal succession, on 
war and peace, treaties, legislation, and 
other matters affecting the state. 

Echidna. A monster and robber in Greek 
fable, half maiden, half snake, the daughter 
of Chrysaor and Callirrh<5e, or, according to 
another story, of Tartarus and Gaaea, Her 
home was the country of the Arlmi in 
Cilicia, where she brought forth to Typhoeus 
a number of monsters, Cerbarus, Chlmasra, 
Sphinx, Scylla, the serpent of Lema, the 
Nemean lion, etc. {See Typhceus.) She 
was surprised in her sleep and slain by 
Argos. {See Argos, 1.) 

Echidn. One of the five Sparti who helped 
Cadmus to build Thebes ; husband of Agave, 
the daughter of Cadmus, and father of 
PentheuB. {See SPAETI.) 

Echo. A Nymph, who by her chattering 
prevented Hera from surprising her hus- 
band Zeus in the company of the Nymphs. 
Hera punished her by making it impossible 
for her either to speak first, or to be silent 
when any one else was speaking. She loved 
the beautiful Narcissus, but in vain, and 
pined away in grief till nothing remained 
of her but her voice. 

Eclectics or “ Selectors.” The technical 
name in philosophy for philosophers who 
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were attached to no particular school, but 
made a selection of favourite dogmas from 
the tenets of the different sects. 

Eclogue (Gr. Eddgc), A selected piece 
of writing. Properly a poem taken out of 
a larger collection, and so applied, under 
the Roman Empire, to a short poem, as an 
idyll or satire. The term was specially 
apjdied to the pastoral poems of Vergil and 
Oalpurnlus Sfchlus. 

Edictum. The Roman term for any 
written announcement made by a magis- 
trate to the people. An edictum was some- 
times temporary only, as, e.p., the announce- 
ments of the public assemblies or games; 
sometimes it contained permanent enact- 
ments, as, for instance, the cdlcta of the 
censors against luxury. The name was 
especially applied to the proclamations 
issued by judical functionaries on assuming 
office, and stating the principles or rules 
which they intended to follow in the 
exercise of their authority. The edicta 
of the aediles relative to the markets 
belong to this class. One kind of edictum 
was specially important in its bearing 
upon Roman law, the edictum of the 
praetor. In his edictum the praetor laid 
down the rules which he would observe in 
arranging the proceedings of the regular 
courts and of his voluntary jurisdiction, 
and in deciding cases which did not 
appear to be covered by the written enact- 
ments of the Twelve Tables, or later 
legislation. These edicta^ written on wood, 
stone, or bronze, were in early times pub- 
lished only as occasion required, but in 
later times the praetors regularly promul- 
gated them on entering upon their office. 
They prevented the fossilization of the law, 
and allowed the enactments of the Twelve 
Tables to adapt themselves in. natural 
development to the changing circumstances 
of civic life and intercourse. It is true 
that the edicta had no force beyond the 
praetor’s year of office, but, as every new 
praetor observed what was found in the 
edicta of his predecessors, a permanent 
nucleus of constantly repeated rules, called 
edictum perpetuum (or continuous edict), 
was formed in course of time. This be- 
came, for the later period, a recognised 
source of customary law, side by side 
with the iBgSs proper. At length, under 
Hadrian, the mass of edicta was reduced to 
system by Salvius Julianus, and received 
the force of law at the imperial command. 
This body of law included the accepted 
edicta of the preetor urbdmts and the other 


praetors administering law in the provinces, 
of the proconsuls, propraetors, and sediles. 
It was called edictum perpStuum, ids 
prcetOrium, or ius hdnOrdrlum, the latter 
because its authors had held public offices 
{honOres). On this collection the Corjnis 
luris of Justinian is in great part founded. 
The emperor and imperial officials, as 
prcpfectus urhl and prafectus preetOrW^ 
had also the right of issuing edicta. 

Education. (1) Greek. The Dorians of 
Crete and Sparta followed a peculiar line 
in the matter of education. Throughout 
Greece generally the state left it to private 
effort ; but in Sparta and Crete it came 
under the direct supervision of the com- 
munity. At Sparta, as soon as a child was 
born, a commission of the elders of its tribe 
had to decide whether it should be reared 
or exposed. If it was weakly or deformed, 
it was ex])osed in a defile of Mount Tay- 
gStus. Till his seventh year, a boy was 
left to the care of his parents. After this 
the PaiddndmdSj or officer presiding over the 
whole department of education, assigned 
him to a division of children of the same 
age called a bua. Several of such buas 
together formed a troop or lla. Each bua 
was superihtended by a Budgbrds^ each ila 
by an Ilarchbs. Both these officers were 
elected from among the most promising of 
the grown up youths, and were bound to 
instruct the children in their exercises. 
The exorcises were calculated to suit the 
various ages of the children, and consisted 
in running, leaping, wrestling, throwing 
the spear and discus, as well as in a num- 
ber of dances, particularly the war dance 
or PyrrMche {see Pyrrhic Dance). The 
dancing was under the constant superin- 
tendence of the Paidonomos^ and five 
Bidyoi under him. The discipline was 
generally directed to strengthening or 
hardening the body. The boys went bare- 
foot and bareheaded, with hair cut short, 
and in light clothing. From their twelfth 
year they wore nothing but an upper 
garment, which had to last the whole 
year. They slept in a common room with- 
out a roof, on a litter of hay or straw, 
and from their fifteenth year on rushes or 
reeds. Their food was extremely simple, 
and not sufficient to satisfy hunger. A boy 
who did not want to be hungry had to 
steal ; if he did this cleverly, he was praised, 
and punished if detected. Every year the 
boys had to undergo a flogging at the altar 
of Artfimls Orthfa, as a test of their power 
to endure bodily pain. They were whipped 
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till the blood flowed, and deemed it a dis- 
grace to shew any sign of suffering. Read- 
ing and writing were left to private in- 
structors; but music, and choral singing 
in particular, formed a part of the regular 
discipline. The understanding was as- 
sumed to be formed by daily life in public, 
and the conversation of the men, to which 
the boys were admitted. Every Spartan 
boy looked up to his seniors as his instruc- 
tors and superiors ; the consequence being 
that in Sparta the young behaved to their 
elders with more modesty and respect than 
in any other Greek city. Besides this, 
every man chose a boy or youth as his 
favourite. He was bound to set the boy 
an example of all manly excellence, and 
was regarded as responsible and punishable 
for his delinquencies. This public education 
and the performance of the regular exer- 
cises, under the superintendence of the 
BidycE, lasted till the thirtieth year. In 
the eighteenth year the boy passed into the 
class of youths. From the twentieth year, 
when military service proper began, to the 
thirtieth, the youth was called an eiren. 
He was not regarded as a man, or allowed 
to attend the public assembly till his 
thirtieth year. 

The girls had an education in music and 
gymnastic education similar to that of the 
boys, and at the public games and contests 
each sex was witness of the performances of 
the other. The girls’ dress was extremely 
simple, consisting of a sleeveless tunic 
reaching not quite down to the knees, and 
open at the sides. In this, however, there 
was nothing which interfered with modesty 
and propriety of behaviour. 

In Crete the system of education was 
generally similar to that of Sparta. But the 
public training did not begin till the seven- 
teenth year, when the boys of the same age 
joined themselves freely into divisions called 
dgHai^ each led by some noble youth, whose 
father was called dgSldtds^ and undertook 
the supervision of the games and exercises. 
It is probable that the young men remained 
in this organization till their twenty-seventh 
year, when the law compelled them to marry. 

At Athens, as in Greece generally, the 
father decided whether the child should be 
reared or exposed. The latter alternative 
seems to have been not seldom adopted, 
especially when the child was a girl. _ If 
the education of a child was once fairly 
commenced, the parents had no power to 
put it out of the way. At the birth of a 
boy, the door of the house was adorned with 


a branch of olive; at the birth of a girl, with 
wool. On the fifth or seventh day after birth 
the child underwent a religious dedication 
at the festival of the Amphidr6m%a (“ run- 
ning round ”). It was touched with instru- 
ments of purification, and carried several 
times round the burning hearth. On the 
tenth day came the festival of naming the 
child, with sacrifice and entertainment, 
when the father acknowledged it as legi- 
timate. To the end of the sixth year the 
boys and girls wore brought up together 
under female supervision ; but after this 
the sexes were educated apart. The girls’ 
life was almost entiroly confined to her 
home: she was brought up under the 
superintendence of women, and with hardly 
anything which can be called profitable in- 
struction. The boy was handed over to a 
slave older than himself called Paidd gOgds. 
It was the slave’s duty to watch the boy’s 
outward behaviour, and to attend him, un- 
til his boyhood was over, whenever he went 
out, especially to the school and the gymna- 
sium. The laws made some provision for 
the proper education of boys. They obliged 
every citizen to have his son instructed in 
music, gymnastics, and the elements of 
letters (grammdta), i.c. writing, reading, 
and arithmetic. They further obliged the 
parents to teach their boys some profitable 
trade, in case they were unable to leave 
them a property sufficient to maintain them 
independent. If they failed in this, they 
forfeited all claim to support from the 
children in old ago. But with schools and 
their arrangements the state did not con- 
cern itself. The schools were entirely in 
private hands, though they Avere under the 
eye of the police. The elementary instruc- 
tion was given by the grammdtistaej or 
teachers of letters, the teacher writing and 
the scholars copying. The text-books for 
reading were mostly poems, especially such 
as were calculated to have an influence on 
the formation of character. The Homeric 
poems were the favourite reading book, but 
Hesiod, ThSognis, and others were also 
admitted. Collections of suitable passages 
from the poets were early made for the 
boys to copy, learn by heart, and repeat 
aloud. The higher instruction given by 
the grammdtikCs was also of this literary 
character. 

Mathematics were introduced into the 
school curriculum as early as the 5th cen- 
tury, drawing not till the middle of the 
4th century B.o. Instruction in music 
proper began about the thirteenth year. 
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The profound moral influence attributed to 
music in Greek antiquity made this art an 
essential part of education. It brought 
with it, naturally, an acquaintance with the 
masterpieces of Greek poetry. The in- 
strument most practised was the lyre, from 
its suitableness as an accompaniment to 
song. The flute was held in less esteem. 

The aim of education was supposed to be 
the harmonious development of mind and 
body alike. Instruction in gymnastics was 
consequently regarded os no less essential 
than in music, and began at about the same 
age. It was carried on in the pdlcestrca 
{see Paljestra) under the paiddtrlhai^ who 
were, like the grammdiikoi^ private, not 
public instructors. The boys began their 
gymnastics in the palaestra^ and completed 
them in the gymnasia under the superinten- 
dence of the gymnastce. The ^phfbl, in 
particular, or boys between sixteen and 
nineteen, practised their exercises in the 
gymnasia^ till, in their twentieth year, 
they were considered capable of bearing 
arms, and employed on frontier service. At 
this point they became liable to enlistment 
•for foreign service, and obtained the right 
of attending the meeting of the public as- 
sembly. Towards the end of the 5th 
century B.c. the class of sophista^ or pro- 
fessors of practical education, arose. This 
gave the young men an opportunity of 
extending their education by attending 
lectures in rhetoric and philosophy; but 
the hmh fees charged by the sophistce had 
the efifect of restricting this instruction to 
the sons of the wealthy. 

(2) Roman. Among the Romans the 
father was free, when the new-born child 
was laid before him, either to expose it, or 
to take it up, as a sign that he meant to 
rear it. He had also the right of selling 
his children, or putting them to death. It 
was not till the beginning of the 3rd century 
A.D. that the exposure of children was 
legally accounted as murder, nor did the 
evil practice cease even then. If the child 
was to be reared, it was named, if a boy on 
the ninth day after birth, if a girl, on the 
eighth. The day was called dlSs lustricuSj 
or day of purification, A sacrifice in the 
house, accompanied with a feast, gave to 
the child’s life a religious dedication, A 
box with an amulet was hung round the 
child^s neck as a protection against magic 
{see BtJLLiE). Official lists of births were 
not published until the 2nd century after 
Christ. In earlier times, in the case of 
Aioys, the name was not formally” confirmed 


until the assumption of the t6ga virllXs. 
The child’s physical and moral education 
was, in old times, regularly given at home 
under the superintendence of the parents, 
chiefly of the mother. The training was 
strict, and aimed at making the children 
strong and healthy, religious, obedient to 
the laws, temperate, modest in speech 
and actions, strictly submissive to their 
superiors, well behaved, virtuous, intelli- 
gent, and self-reliant. The girls were 
taught by their mothers to spin and weave, 
the boys were instructed by their fathers 
in ploughing, sowing, reaping, riding, swim- 
ming, boxing and fencing ; in the knowledge 
necessary for household management ; in 
reading, writing, and counting ; and in the 
laws of their country. The Romans did 
not, like the Greeks, lay stress on gym- 
nastics, but only carried physical exercises 
to the point necessary for military service. 
The contests and exercises took place in 
the Campus Martins^ which, down to the 
time of the Empire, was the favourite arena 
of the youths. The state took as little care 
of mental as of physical education. If a 
man could not educate his children himself, 
he sent them to a master. From an early 
time there were elementary teachers {litUrd- 
tores) at Rome, corresponding to the Greeh 
grammdtistm. These were sometimes 
slaves, who taught in their masters’ house 
for his benefit. Sometimes they were freed- 
men, who gave instruction either in families, 
or in schools, (schdld or Indus) of their own. 
They received their salaiy monthly, but 
only for eight months in the year; no in- 
struction being given between June and 
November. Boys and girls were taught 
together. The elementary instruction in- 
cluded reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
arithmetic being, as among the Greeks, 
practised by counting on the fingers. In 
later times grown up boys learned arith- 
metic with a special master {calcUldtor)y 
who was paid at a higher rate than the 
Utterator. With the duodecimal system in 
use, arithmetic was regarded as very diffi- 
cult. The reading lessons included learning 
the Twelve Tables by heart. 

After the Second Punic War it became 
usual, at first in single families, and after- 
wards more and more generally, tp enmloy a 
litteratory or grammMicuSy to teach Greek. 
The chief element in this instruction was 
the explanation of Greek poets, above all of 
Homer, whose writings became a school book 
among the Romans, as among the Greeks. 
At the same time higher instruction was 
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given in Latin as well, the text-book being 
the Latin Odyssey of Livius AndrOnIcus, 
Terence, and in later times Vergil, Horace, 
and others. The exposition of these authors 
gave an opportunity of communicating a 
variety of information. Girls were edu- 
cated on the same lines. The highest 
point in Roman education was attained by 
the schools of the rhetoricians, which came 
into existence before the end of the re- 
publican age. In these schools, as in those 
of the grammdtlcl^ Greek was at first the 
only language taught. Since the time when 
Greek literature became the highest educa- 
tional standard, boys, and sometimes girls, 
were taught Greek from their earliest years. 
They were put into the hands of a Greek 
pceddg6gus^ or a Greek female slave, and 
learned the first rudiments from Greek 
schoolmasters. As the range of subjects 
widened, so as to include, among other 
things, music and geometry, more impor- 
tance came to be attached to scholastic ^u- 
cation. This tendency was strengthened 
by the increased demand for Greek culture 
which manifested itself under the Empire 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Western provinces. Education was carried 
on on stricter lines as the old system of 
home training disappeared, mainly owing 
to the diffusion of an effeminate refinement, 
and the parents’ habit of putting their 
children into the hands of Greek slaves. 

After the time of Vespasian the higher 
public instruction began to be a matter of 
imperial concern. Vespasian paid away 
as much as £850 annually to the Latin and 
Greek rhetoricians in Rome. Hadrian 
founded the Athenaeum, the first known 
public institution for the higher education, 
with salaried teachers {see Athenjeum). 
After his time philosophers, rhetoricians, 
and grammarians were publicly appointed to 
lecture in all the larger cities of the empire. 
They were maintained partly at the expense 
of the respective communities, partly by the 
emperors, and enjoyed in all cases certain 
immunities conferred by the State. 

The ordinary educational course generally 
concluded with a boy’s sixteenth or seven- 
teenth year, though rhetorical instruction 
was sometimes continued far beyond this 
limit. And towards the end of the re- 
publican age, young men of intellectual 
ambition would often go to Greece to 
enlarge their sphere of culture. 

On the 17th March, the festival of the 
LlbSrdliay boys who had reached the age of 
puberty, or their fifteenth year, took off, in 


the presence of the Lares, their bulla and 
i toga preetextay or purple-edged toga, and put 
on the unadorned toga virilis. They were 
then, after a sacrifice at home, taken by 
their fathers or guardians, accompanied by 
friends and relations, to the forum, and en- 
rolled in the lists of citizens. The boys 
were from this time, in the eyes of the law, 
capable of marriage, and bound to military 
service. They now entered upon their 
tlrOctnluniy which was regarded as the last 
stage of education. {See Tirocinium.) 

Egfirla (Latin). A goddess of fountains, 
who was also a goddess of birth, and 
possessed the gift of prophecy. It was 
from her fountain in the sacred enclosure 
of the CamensB, before the Porta C^pena 
in Rome, that the Vestal Virgins brought 
the water necessary for the baths and 
purifications of their office. There was 
another fountain of Egeria in the precincts 
of Diana at Aricla. In Roman story Egeria 
was the consort and counsellor of king 
Numa, who used to meet her in a grotto in 
the precincts of the Camense. After the 
death of her beloved, she fled to the shrine 
of the Arician Diana, by whom, as her 
wailings disturbed the worship, she was 
changed into the fountain which bore her 
name. Married women worshipped her at 
Rome, as a goddess of childbirth. 

Eid6th6a. A sea-goddess, daughter ot 
Proteus, the old man of the sea. 

Eidyllidn. See Bucolic Poetry. 

Eilithyia (Latin, IlUhyia), The Greek 
goddess of childbirth, daughter of Zeus 
and Hera, according to whose will she 
makes childbirth easy or difficult. In 
Homer there is more than one goddess of 
the name. Just as Hera was herself often 
worshipped as a goddess of childbirth, so 
Artgmis, goddess of the moon, was invoked 
under the title of Eilithyia; the moon, 
according to ancient belief, having had 
great influence upon the event. The oldest 
seat of the worship of Eilithyia was the 
island of Crete, where a grotto at Onossus, 
consecrated to her, is mentioned in Homer, 
Next to this came the island of Del6s, where 
she was also worshipped as a goddess of 
Destiny. She had sanctuaries and statues 
in many places, being represented as veiled 
from head to foot, stretching out one hand 
to help, and in the other holding a torch, as 
the symbol of birth into the light of the 
world. 

Eirene (Latin, Ir^nS), The Greek god- 
dess of peace, one of the HCr®. She was 
worshipped as goddess of wealth, and repre- 
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sented accordingly as a young woman with 
Plutus in her arms. {See Plutus.) Among 
her other attri- 
butes are the 
cornucopia^ the 
olive branch, 

Hermes’ statF, 
and ears of corn 
in her hand and 
on her head. 

The correspond- 
ing deity among 
the Romans was 
Pax^ to whom an 
altar was set up 
on July 4th, 13 
B.C., on the re- 
turn of Augustus 
from Gaul. 

Eirfislone. See 
Pyanepsia. 

EisangSlia eibene with infant plutus. 
(Greek). Pro- (Munich, Glyptothek.) 
perly, an an- 
nouncement made in presence of a legal 
authority. In Attic jurisprudence eis- 
angelia was a special form of public prose- 
cution, instituted especially for offences 
which appeared to inflict injury, directly 
or indirectly, upon the state, but which it 
was impracticable to prosecute under the 
regular and customary procedure. The 
accusation was put into writing and handed 
in to the senate ; if the senate received it, 
the accused was arrested, or had to get 
three persons to stand surety for him. But 
if the charge were one of treason, or an 
attack upon the constitution, this was not 
allowed. If the voting on the guilt or 
innocence of the accused were unfavourable, 
the senate itself fixed the penalty, suppos- 
ing it fell short of the amount which lay 
within its competence (5(X) drachmae or 
£16 13s. If not, the senate referred 

the case at once to one of the courts of the 
Heliaea, or even to the ecclisla^ to which 
the prosecutor might, indeed, have applied 
from the first. If the ecclesia decided to 
take up the case, the first thing it did was 
to fix the penalty, in case there were no 
legal provisions on this point. It then 
either entered on the investigation and 
decided the case, or handed it over to a 
court of law. The name euangelia was 
also given to the prosecution of judges in 
office for neglect of their duties; and to 
certain charges lodged before the archons : 
namely, charges against children for ill- 
treatment of parents, against husbands for 



ill-treatment of heiresses, and against guar- 
dians for ill-treatment of their wards. {See 
Archons.) 

Eisphdra (Athenian). An income-tax, 
levied only in extraordinary cases. It was 
based on the Solonian division of classes 
into PentdcOsWmOdimnl^ Hippeis^ Zeugltw., 
and ThOtOSj the last of whom were not 
taxed at all. The taxable capital was esti- 
mated at twelve times a man’s net income 
as estimated by himself. In the case of the 
Pcntacosiomedimnij with a minimum in- 
come of 500 drachmae and minimum capital 
of 6,000 drachmae ( = 1 talent or £200), 
the whole property was treated as taxable 
capital {tlmOmd). In the case of the 
Hippeis (300-3,600 drachmae) five-sixths, in 
that of the ZeugiUv (15C^1,800 drachmae) 
five-ninths or 1,000 drachmae. The first 
instance of the levy of an eisphora oc- 
curred in 428 B.c. In 378 b.c. another 
method of levying it was introduced under 
the archon Nausinlcus. According to this, 
the taxable capital of the highest class 
was fixed at one-fifth of the whole property. 
The resident aliens {metoicl), as well as the 
citizens, were liable to pay the eisphora. 
On the method of collecting it, see Sym- 

MORIiE. 

Ekficheiria. Tho “ truce of God ” (lite- 
rally, “holding of hands”), observed in 
Greece at the great festivals which were 
visited by strangers ; c.g. the national 
games, and the Eleuslnla in Attica. This 
peace was proclaimed by heralds through- 
out Greece, to secure the visitors to the 
games freedom in passing backwards and 
forwards and security during the festival. 
In the case of the Eleusinia the truce 
lasted IJ months and ten days. 

El&phgb61ia. A festival held at Athens 
in the month EiaphebSlion (March-April) 
in honour of Artemis as goddess of the 
chase and of game. {See Artemis.) 

Electra (Gr. Elektra). (1) Daughter of 
Ag8,memn6n and Clytsemnestra, sister of 
IphfgSnla and Orestes. She saved Orestes 
from the murderer of his father, and 
assisted him afterwards in avenging his 
death. She married Pj^l&des, her brother’s 
friend, and became the mother of MSdon 
and Strbphlus. 

(2) One of fhe Plei&dSs, the mother (by 
Zeus) of Dardanus, ancestor of the royal 
house of Troy. 

Electrtun (Gr. EUktrdn). This word had 
two meanings in antiquity . (1) A mixture 
of gold and silver in the proportion of about 
4:1. (2) Amber, the use of which in orna- 
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mentatioD was known to the Greeks as 
early as the Homeric age through their 
trade with Phoenicia. In later times, mainly 
through the overland trade, amber was 
brought down from the Baltic to the 
mouths of the Po, and from thence farther 
south. In the classical times it seems to 
have been only in exceptional cases that 
amber was applied to the uses of art ; and 
as Greek influence increased, the taste for 
it disappeared in Italy. It was only to- 
wards the end of the republican age that 
it gradually came into favour again, and 
then as a material for ladies’ ornaments, 
such as bracelets, pins and rings, and for 
adorning bedsteads and similar furniture. 
Under the Empire it was more fashionable 
than it had ever been. The white, wax- 
coloured sort was accounted the worst, and 
was only used for fumigation. The ruddy 
amber, especially if transparent, found more 
favour ; the bright yellow, of the colour of 
Falernian wine, was liked best of all. The 
natural colour was sometimes intensified or 
altered by artificial means. 

Electr (Gr. ElekfryOn). Son of Perseus 
and AndrQm^da, king of Mycenae, father of 
Alcinene, the mother of Heracles. {See 
Amphitryon.) 

Elegy. The general terra in Greek for 
any poem written in the elegiac metre, a 
combination of the dactylic hexameter and 
pentameter in a couplet. The word dlSgds 
is probably not Greek, but borrowed from 
the Lydians, and means a plaintive melody 
accompanied by the flute. How it happened 
that the word was applied to elegiac poetry, 
the earliest representatives of which by no 
means confined it to mournful subjects, is 
doubtful. It may be that the term was 
only chosen in reference to the musical set- 
ting, the elegy having originally been ac- 
companied by the flute. Like the the 
elegy was a production of the lonians of 
Asia Minor. Its dialect was the same as 
that of the epos, and its metre only a varia- 
tion of the epic metre, the pent5m$ter being 
no more than an abbreviation of the 
hex^mSter. The elegy marks the first 
transition from the epic to lyric proper. 
The earliest representatives of the elegy, 
Calllnus of Ephfisus (about 700 B.o.), and 
Tyrtseus of Aphidnse in Attica (about 600), 
gave it a decidedly warlike and political 
direction, and so did Solon (640-559) in his 
earlier poems, though his later elegies have 
mostly a contemplative character. The 
elegies of Thgognis of Mfig&rS. (about 640), 
though gnomic and erotic, are essentially 
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political. The first typical representative 
of the erotic elegy was Mimnermus of 
C5l6ph6n, an elder contemporary of Solon. 
The elegy of mourning or sorrow wag 
brought to perfection by Simonides of 0668 
(died B.c. 469). After him the emotional 
element predominated. AntlmSchus of 0616* 
phon (about 400) gave the elegy a learned 
tinge, and was thus the prototype of the 
elegiac poets of Alexandria, rhan Seles, 
Phlletas of Cos, Hormcsliinax of Colophon, 
and Callimachus of Cyrene, the master of 
them all The subject of the Alexandrian 
elegy is sometimes the passion of love, with 
its pains and pleasures, treated through the 
medium of images and similes taken from 
mythology, sometimes learned narrative of 
fable and history, from which personal emo- 
tion is absent. 

This type of elegy, with its learned and 
obscure manner, was taken up and imitated 
at Rome towards the end of the Republic. 
The Romans soon easily surpassed their 
Greek masters both in warmth and sin- 
cerity of feeling and in finish of style. 
The elegies of Catullus are among their 
earliest attempts ; but in the Augustan 
age, in the hands of Cornelius Gallus, 
Prdpertlus, Tibullus, and Ovid, the elegiac 
style was entirely appropriated by Latin 
literature. Ovid in his Fasti showed how 
a learned subject could be treated in 
this metre. From his time onward the 
elegiac metre was constantly employed. In 
the later literature it was used, like the 
epic metre, for every possible subject, as, 
for instance, by Rutiliiis Namatlanus in 
the description of his return from Rome to 
France (a.d. 416). In the 6th century a.d. 
the poet Maxlmlanus, born in Etruria at 
the beginning of the 6th century, is a late 
instance of a genuine elegiac poet. 

Elephants. Indian elephants were first 
used in European warfare by the successors 
of Alexander for the purpose of breaking 
through the enemy’s ranks. An elephant, 
if completely equipped, carried on its back, 
besides its driver, a tower or howdah, 
generally containing four archers. The 
Romans first learned their use in the war 
with PyiThus. In the Second Punic War 
they got possession of African elephants, the 
first which they turned to their own account, 
and used them against Philip of Macedon, 
But elephants never played so important a 
part in the Roman armies as they had in 
those of Alexander’s successors. They 
were liable to panic if the enemy frightened 
them with firebrands or in any other way, 
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and in this state became dangerous to 
friends as well as enemies. Combats of 
elephants, however, were always the central 
attraction in the fights of wild animals in 
the games of the circus, and, from the time 
of Augustus, the chariots which bore the 
images of the deified emperors were drawn 
by elephants in the solemn procession. 

Eleusinia. The two mystic festivals of 
Demeter and her daughter Persephdne 
(Cdr^) celebrated in Attica. They took their 
name from the city of Eleusis, twelve miles 
distant from Athens. This was, from time 
immemorial, a seat of the worship of 
Dometer, instituted, it was said, by the 
goddess herself after the disappearance of 
her daughter. {See Demeter.) The wor- 
ship of Dionysus was early associated with 
that of the two goddesses of the earth, for 
Dionysus was himself a god of fertility, 
worshipped here under the namo of lakchos, 
as son of Zeus and Demeter or Persephone. 
The ritual of the Elousinian service was 
supposed to have been ordained by Euinol- 
pus {sec Eumolpus). The conquest of 
Eleusis, which took place, according to the 
story, under king Erechtheus, gave Athens 
a right to take part in the solemnity, and 
the lessor of the two festivals was actually 
celebrated in Athens. Eleusis, however, 
continued to be the chief seat of the wor- 
ship, and the highest priesthoods were 
hereditary in the Eleusinian families of the 
Eumolpldae and Keiykgs. The sanctity 
which shrouded the Elousinian mysteries 
occasioned the foundation of Eleusinia on 
their model in other Greek cities. But the 
initiations at Eleusis were always accounted 
the most sacred and the most efficacious. 
The events celebrated in the mysteries were 
the descent of Persephone into the world 
below, and her return to light and to her 
mother. The former was celebrated at the 
greater Eleusinia between autumn and 
seed-time ; the latter in spring at the lesser 
Eleusinia, The symbolical representation 
of both events had the same object. This 
was to excite and strengthen in the minds 
of the initiated, by means of the story of 
Per8e])hone, the faith in the continuance of 
life, and a system of rewards and punish- 
ments after death. The right of initiation 
into the Eleusinian mysteries was in all 
probability restricted originally to inhabi- 
tants of Attica, but it was not long before 
it was extended to all Greeks. In later 
times, after their closer connexion with the 
Greeks, the Romans were also admitted. 
Barbarians were excluded, and so were all 


who had been guilty of murder, or any other 
serious offence. The neophyte was proposed 
for initiation by an Athenian citizen who 
had himself been initiated. He was admitted 
first to the lesser mysteries at the lesser 
Eleusinia. At this stage the candidates 
were termed Mystm^ and were allowed to 
take a limited part in the greater Eleu- 
sinia the next autumn. They were not 
initiated, however, into the greater mys- 
teries until the greater Eleusinia succeed- 
ing these ; and after their initiation were 
called epopta’, or seers. The external 
arrangement of the festival was in the 
hands of the second archun, or Archon 
Btisileus, who exercised a general superin- 
tendence over the whole of the public wor- 
ship. He was assisted by four overseers 
{cpimHct(e)^ two of whom were elected from 
the whole body of citizens, and two from the 
Eleusinian families of the Eumo]])i(la;* and 
Kerykes.^ The high-priestly officials, who 
carried out the liturgical functions at the 
celebration, wore also chosen from these 
two families. The Hierophaiites, or chief 
priest, belonged to the house of Eumolpus. 
It was his duty to exhibit to the initiated 
the m 3 ^sterious shrines, and probably to 
lead the performance of the hymns handed 
down from his ancestors. The Keiyx, or 
herald, w’as of 
the house of the 
Ktu'ykes. He 
summoned the 
initiated, in tlie 
traditional form 
of words, to wor- 
ship, pronouncing 
for them the form 
of prayer. The 
Da duchSs or 
torch-bearer, and 
the superinten- 
dent of the sacri- 
fice, were also im- 
portant officials. 

The lesser 
Eleusinia were 
celebrated in the (1) *ei-eu51kian riuEsr. 

(Vase from Kerit'h : Uerhartl, 

month Anthes- Ahh ., taf. 77.) 

terfon, which 

corresponded roughly to February. 

The service was performed at Agree, a 
suburb of Athens on the Ilissus, in the 
temple of Demeter and Core, and accom- 

^ Keryx was, according to one account, repre- 
sented as the son of Hermes and AglaurOs, 
daughter of Cecrops, according to another, one of 
the sons of Eumolpus* 
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panied by mystical rites, the nature of 
which is unknown. It was said to have 
been founded at the wish of HerScles, who, 
being a stranger, was excluded by usage 
from the greater Eleusinia. The great 
Eleusinia were celebrated in the middle of 
BSedrSmion (roughly = September), for a 
space probably of nine days. The first days 
were devoted to the preparation for the 
main festival, bathing in the sea, sacrifices 
of purification, and the like. On the sixth 
day, the 20th Boedromion, the immense 
multitude of mystm^ in festal attire and 
crowned with myrtle, marched in proces- 
sion along the sacred way to Eleusis, pre- 
ceded by the image of lakchos, who gave 
his name to the celebration Much time 


by the potion mixed of water, meal, and 
penny-royal, supposed to have been the 
first food tasted by Demeter after her re- 
ception in Eleusis. It was probably while 
these celebrations were going on that the 
Epoptce^ and the Mystce who were called to 
their final initiation, took part in the mys- 
teries proper. Mysterious rites wore first, 
it would seem, performed in darkness, 
which threw the celebrants into a state of 
painful suspense and expectation. Then, 
in a dazzling light, and amid great 
splendour, the Hierophantes showed them 
certain shrines of the goddess and lakchos, 
explaining their moaning ; holy songs being 
meantime performed, partly by himself, 
partly by choirs with instrumental accom- 



(2) * FLAN OF THE TF.MPHE ENCLOSDKE AT KHEUSIS. 


A, outer •per’lMlSa; ao. inner pcriholoe ; B, greater niojJi/la?a; 0, lesser propylwa; 
D, Great Temple of the Mj-storics, with portico of Philon (183 ft, x37ift.), an<l Ttlea- 
terian, or interior of the temple (178 ft. x 170 ft,), with eif?ht rowa of seats, partly hewn 
out of the lock. — Unedited Antiquitiee of Attica, chap. i. 6. 


was spent, partly in the performance of 
acts of devotion at the numerous holy 
places on the road, partly in merriment 
and banter; so that it was late in the 
evening before they arrived at the TSles- 
terldn, or house of initiation, at Eleusis. 
This was a magnificent temple erected by 
Pericles in place of the ancient temple of 
Demeter, which had been burnt down in the 
Persian War, During the following nights 
various celebrations took place at those 
spots in Eleusis and its neighbourhood 
which were hallowed in the story of the 
goddess. In these were represented the 
sorrowful searching of the goddess for her 
lost daughter, and the mother’s joy at find- 
ing her. The transition from sorrow and 
fasting to joy and festivity was symbolized 


paniment. The climax of the whole was 
the sacred drama, a representation of the 
story of the three goddesses in the worlds 
above and below. The festival was brought 
to a close by a libation of water from two 
vessels in the shape of a top {pUmdchde), 
The water was poured in the direction of 
east and west with mystical formulae. 

The ancients speak of the revelations 
made in the mysteries as having a bene- 
ficial influence on morality, pointing as 
they did to reward and punishment after 
death. They represent them further as 
giving comfort in the trials and sufferings 
of life, and as opening brighter hopes after 
death. It is certain that there were few 
citizens of Athens who were not initiated ; 
many who neglected the rite early in life 
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were initiated in old age. For in the 
popular belief the initiation conferred a 
claim to the joys promised in the mysteries 
to the good ^ter death. 

The Eleusinian mysteries maintained 
their position for a long time. Among 
the Romans, men of the highest rank, as, 
for instance, Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius, 
deigned to receive the initiation. When 
the Christian emperor Valentinian put an 
end to all religious celebrations by night, 
he excepted the Eleusinia^ which continued 
in existence till they were abolished by 
Theodosius towards the end of the 4th 
century A.D. 

Eleuthgria. A festival in honour of 
Eros, celebrated at Samos. {See Eros.) 

Eleven. See Hendeka. 

Elissa. See Dido. 

Elj^slum. In Homer Elysium is a 
beautifgl meadow at the western extremity 
of the earth, on the banks of the river 
Oegiinus. Thither the favoured of Zeus, 
such as Rhadamanthys his son, and his 
son-in-law M6nSlaus, are carried without 
having seen death. They live a life of 
perfect happiness, there is no snow, nor 
storm, nor rain, but the cool west wind 
breathes there for ever. Hesiod speaks of 
the islands of the blest by the Ocean, where 
some of the heroes of the fourth generation 
of men live a life without pain, and where 
the earth produces her fruits three times in 
the year. According to Pindar, all who 
have three times passed blamelessly through 
life live there in perfect bliss under the 
sway of CrQnus and his assessor Rhada- 
manthys. Such are Cadmus and Peleus, 
and Achilles through the intercession of his 
mother ThStis with Zeus. Like Cronus, the 
Titans, after their reconciliation with Zeus, 
dwell on these islands. In later times Ely- 
sium with its bliss was localized in the 
world below, and regarded as the abode of 
those whom the judges of the dead had 
pronounced worthy of it. {Cp. Hades, 
Realm of.) 

Emanclpitlo (Roman). The formal libe- 
ration of a son from the control {mdnus) of 
his father. If the son were sold three times 
over, all the rights of his father came to an 
end. If then a father wished to make a 
son his own master t^lns), he made 
him over three times by mancipdtlO or a 
fictitious sale to a third person. The third 
person emancipated him the first and second 
time, so that he came again into the con- 
trol of his father. After purchasing him a 
third time he either emancipated him him- 


self, and thus became his patrOnus^ or ho 
sold him back to his father, to whom he 
now stood, not in the relation of a son, but 
in maneXplOy so that the father could 
liberate him without more ado. In this 
case the father remained patronus of the 
son. The emancipated son did not, as in 
the case of adoption (see Adoption), pass 
into the patria pdtcstds of another, and 
therefore retained his father’s family name. 
But he lost his right to inherit in default 
of a will. 

EmS,thl6n. Son of Eos and Tithomis, 
brother of Memnon, from whom he seized 
the government of the Ethiopians. He was 
slain by Heracles when travelling in search 
of the apples of the Hesp6rld6s. 

EmmMeia. The serious and majestic 
dance of the chorus in the Greek Tragedy. 

Empdddcles. A Greek philosopher and 
poet, born of a rich and noble family at 
Agrigentum in Sicily, about 490 B.c. Like 
his father, Maton, who had taken part in 
the expulsion of the t5Trant Thrasydaeus, 
he was an ardent supporter of the demo- 
cracy. Ho lent his aid in destroying the 
aristocracy and setting up a democratic 
constitution, although his fellow-citizens 
offered him the kingly dignity. Ho was 
content with the powerful influence which 
he derived from his wealth, his eloquence, 
and extraordinary knowledge. His ac- 
quaintance with medicine and natural 
science was so groat as to win him the 
reputation of a wonder-worker in his life- 
time, and the position of a hero after his 
death. It was probably a political revolu- 
tion which caused him, in advanced age, to 
leave his country and settle in the Pelo- 
ponnese. He died about 430 b.c., away 
from Sicily. A later story represented him 
as having thrown himself into the crater of 
JEtna, that his sudden disappearance might 
make the people believe him a god. The 
truth, however, was said to have been 
revealed by the appearance of his shoes, 
thrown up by the volcano. 

He was the author of propitiatory hymns, 
probably of a mystical and religious charac- 
ter; of a didactic poem on medicine; and 
of an epic poem in three books upon Nature. 
This last was his chef d’osuvre^ and had a 
high reputation in antiquity, both for its con- 
tents, and for its form, in which the writer 
took Homer for his master. Considerable 
fragments of it remain, written in a sublime 
and pregnant style. His system is grounded 
upon the assumption of four unchangeable 
elements, fire (the noblest of all), air, earth. 
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and water, and two opposing forces, Love 
which binds and attracts, and Hate which 
separates and repels. The formation of the 
world began when the elements, held to- 
gether by Love, and separated by Hate, 
again tended to union under the influence 
of Love. The manifold minglings and 
separations of the elements originated the 
different species, that of man included. 
Our perceptions arise from the particles 
which are thrown off by things, and stream 
in upon us through special pores or passages. 
As in our persons all the fundamental 
elements are united, we are enabled by 
their means to recognise what is homo- 
geneous outside us. Our ideas are not pure, 
but compounded of the particles which pour 
in upon us and go out from us. The system 
of Empedocles often agreed with that of 
PythSgSras. Both adopted the theory of 
transmigration, and the moral and ascetic 
doctrines connected with it. The propitia- 
tory hymns above mentioned may well 
have been in harmony with those ideas. 

Emptlo. See Bonorum Emptio. 

Eiicaustlke. The art of painting by 
burning in the colours. {See Painting.) 

Encdlfidns. {See Giants.) 

EncomWn (Greek). Originally the song 
sung by the chorus at the kOmds or festal 
procession held at the great national games 
in honour of the victor, either on the day 
of his victory, or on its anniversary. The 
word came afterwards to denote any song 
written in celebration of distinguished 
persons, and in later times any spoken or 
written panegyric whatever. j 

Endeis. Daughter of Chiron and the j 
Naiad Ch2,rIclo, wife of .Hiicus, mother of 
Peleus and Tglamon. 

Endeixis. A term in Athenian juris- 
prudence, denoting a prosecution in no- 
torious cases, as, for instance, against the 
Pryt&nes, if they refused to put a question 
to the vote in tlie great assembly. It was 
especially employed against persons who, 
although lying under Ulmta^ presumed to 
claim a share in civic rights, as (particu- 
larly) by instituting prosecutions, or ap- 
pearing, speaking, and voting in the assem- 
bly [Aristotle, Const, of Athens,^ 29, 62, 63]. 

EndrdmlB (Greek). (1) A boot of leather 
or felt, rising as far as the calf or above it, 
and fitting close to the foot. In front it 
was open and fastened with straps. It 
was specially adapted for journeys or hunt- 
ing, and consequently appears often in 
representations of Artemis and of the 
Krinf 5s. Banners in races too, often wore 


it. {See Eleosinia, fig. 1, and Erin vs.) (2) 
A thick woollen rug (mentioned by Martial 
and Juveiial, iii 102). 

Endjfmlon. In Greek mythology, the 
beautiful son of ASthllCs (or, according to 
another story, Zeus and Cdlyce), daughter 
of jE61us, king of Elis, father of Epeus, 
.Etolus, and Paeon, the first of whom won 
the government of the country by conquer- 
ing in a race which his father had set on 
I foot. He was loved by Sfilene, the goddess 
I of the moon, by whom he had fifty daughters. 
They were supposed to symbolize the fifty 
lunar months which intervened between 
the Olympic games. His grave was at 
Olympia. Another story made him a shep- 
herd or hunter on Mount LatmOs in Caria. 
Zeus bestowed on him eternal youth and 
eternal life in the form of unbroken slumber. 
Selene descended every night from heaven 
to visit and embrace the beautiful sleeper 
in his grotto. 

Ennius {Quintus). The founder of the 
Hellenized type of Latin poetry. He was 
born 239 b.c. at Rddlae in Calabria, and 
was by descent a Grsecised Messapian. He 
was probably educated at TArentum, and 
served with the Homans in the Second 
Punic War in Sardinia, whence Cato took 
him to Borne in 204 b.c. His poetical 
talent here came to his aid, not in a 
pecuniary way (for he was in slender cir- 
cumstances to the end of his life), but as 
an introduction to the favour of the great 
men. Among these must be mentioned the 
Scipios, and Eulvius Noblllor, who took him 
in his retinue to the .Etolian war in B.c. 189, 
and whose son procured him the citizen- 
ship five years later (184). A gouty affec- 
tion did not prevent him from continuing 
his literary work to an advanced age. 
He was in his sixty-seventh year when he 
finished his AnnalCs^ and he put a tragec^ 
on the stage shortly before his death, H!e 
died in 170 B.O., in his seventieth year. It 
was said that the Scipios placed his image 
in their family vault. 

Ennius wrote poetry with success in a 
great number of styles. But in his own 
opinion, as well as in that of his fellow- 
citizens, his greatest work was his Annales 
in eighteen books. This was a chrono- 
logical narrative of Boman history in verse. 
Lie NsBvius^ Bellum Posnicum^ it began 
with the destruction of Troy, and came 
down to the poePs own times. In this 
poem Ennius created for the Romans their 
first national epic, the fame of which 
was only eclipsed by Vergil. But he did 
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more. By the introduction of tha Greek 
hexameter Ennius did much to further the 
future development of Latin poetry. His 
predecessor, Njevius, had continued to 
write in the native Saturnian metre, which 
was hardly capable of artistic development. 
But the practice of writing in the strict 
dactylic measure enabled the Latin poets 
to assimilate the other metrical forms pre- 
sented by Greek literature. 

Of the Annals we possess, relatively speak- 
ing, only a small number of fragments. 
Some of these can only be distinguished 
from prose by their metrical form ; others are 
very fine, both in form and ideas. Ennius 
showed considerable capacity, too, as a 
writer of tragedies. His dramas, which were 
very numerous, were composed after Greek 
models, especially the tragedies of Euripides. 
More than twenty of these Euripidean plays 
are known to us by their titles and sur- 
viving fragments. He also wrote prce,- 
textcBj or tragedies on Roman subjects, as, 
for instance, the Ambrddaj representing 
the siege and conquest of this city by his 
patron Eulvius Nobilior. His comedies 
were neither so numerous nor so important 
as his tragedies. Besides these he wrote 
several books of sdtimv, or collections of 
poems of various contents and in various 
metres. Several of his adaptations or trans- 
lations of Greek originals were probably in- 
cluded in these : as, for instance, the H^dy- 
phdgStlm^ a gastronomic work after Arches- 
trittus of Gcla ; Epicharmits^ a didactic 
poem on the “Nature of Things”; Eu7i€- 
vidriis, a rationalistic interpretation of the 
popular fables about the gods; Prcecepta 
or Protreptlcus^ containing moral doctrines ; 
and others of the same kind. There was a 
poem entitled ScipiOj written in honour of 
the elder Afrfeanus. Whether .this was a 
Batura or a drama is uncertain. 

The memory of Ennius long survived the 
fall of the Republic. Even after literary 
taste had taken quite a different direction, 
he was revered as the father of Latin 
poetry, and especially as having done much 
to enrich the Latin language. 

Ennddlus {Magnus Felix), A Latin 
rhetorician and poet. He was born about 
473 A.D. in the south of France, and died 
in 521 as bishop of Pavia. Among the 
other works, he wrote between 504 and 
508 an extremely fulsome panegyric on 
Theodosius the Great, and a biography of 
Epiphanius, his predecessor in the see. 
Both these writings have a value for the 
historian. Besides these we have a collec- 


tion of twenty* eight model speeches, some 
of which were really delivered : nine books 
of letters, and two of poems, sacred and 
secular. The first book of poems contains 
longer, the second shorter and occasional 
pieces. Both show a certain command of 
form. 

EnomStia. A subordinate division of the 
JJ}ch6s in the Spartan army. {See Lochos 
and Mora.) 

Enyft.ll6s. Epithet of Ares. {See Ares.) 

Enyo. (1) A Greek goddess of battle, 
companion of Ares {see Ares), identified by 
the Romans with Bellona. {See Ares, 
Bellona.) (2) One of the Qraioe. {See 
Grai^e.) 

Eds (Latin Aurora). The Greek goddess 
of the dawn, daughter of the Titan Hyperion 
and Theia, sister of Helfos and Sdlene, by 
Astraeus, mother of the winds, Argestes, 
Zephyros, BOreas and NdtQs, the morning 
star Hi^dsphbrOs, and of tlie stars in general. 
Her hair is beautiful, her arms and fingers 
ruddy, her wings are white. She rises 
early from her couch on the Eastern Ocean, 
and in a saffron-coloured mantle, on a golden 
chariot drawn by white horses, she comes 
forth as her brother’s herald to proclaim 
the rising of day to mortals and immortals, 
Loving all fresh and youthful beauty, she 
carries away Clitus, Cdphalus, Orion and 
Tithonus, to whom she bears Memnon and 
Emathlon. She is represented in works of 
art as hovering in the sky, or riding on her 
chariot, moving with a torch before Ares, 
or sprinkling dew from a vase over the 
earth. See Memnon. 

Ep&phds. See lo and Belos. 

Epeus {EpeiOs). {See Trojan War.) 

Ephehi. The Athenian name for youths 
over the age of sixteen. The completion 
of a boy’s sixteenth year was the occasion 
of a festival, at which the i^phehus made a 
drink offering to Her&cles, and entertained 
his friends with wine. His hair, hitherto 
worn long, was cut, and the locks dedicated 
to Apollo. For the two following years the 
ephehi were mainly employed in gymnastic 
exercises, and after that time the proper 
civic ephehia commenced. After an exa- 
mination intended to test the genuineness 
of their civic descent and their physical 
capacity, the ephehi were entered on the 
list of their tribe, presented to the people 
assembled in the theatre, armed with spear 
and shield, and taken to the sanctuarv of 
AgraulSs at the foot of the citadel, where 
they bound themselves by a solemn oath 
to the service and defence of their country. 
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For the two following years they served as 
guards on the frontier. After the comple- 
tion of their twentieth year they were ad- 
mitted to the meetings of the assembly and 
employed in foreign service. Their dress 
was the chldmys and the petcXsus. 

Ephegesis. See Apagoge. 

Ephfirse. A judicial court of high anti- 
quity at Athens, consisting of fifty-one 
judges elected from the noblest Athenian 
families. It gave decisions in cases of 
murder at five different places, differing 
according to the character of the case. If 
the crime had a religious character, tho 
Archon Basileus presided. {See Archons.) 
Solon did not abolish this court, but handed 
over to the newly organized Areopagus its 
most important functions,— tlie power of 
deciding cases of intentional murder, poison- 
ing, malicious wounding, arson, and the like. 
The nearest relations of the murdered person 
were bound by religious sanction to avenge 
his blood. At tho funeral, and after that 
in the market place, they uttered a solemn 
denunciation, which bade the murderer keep 
away from all public places, assemblies, 
and sanctuaries, and to appear before tho 
court. The Archon Basileus, after the 
charge had been announced and received, 
repeated this donunciation. The preliminary 
investigation, and determination of the place 
whore the court was to be held, followed 
at throe appointed times in three succes- 
sive months. The case was not finally 
dealt with till the fourth month. On tho 
first two days of tlio final trial the two 
parties, after solemnly taking an oath, con- 
ducted their case in person. On the third 
day judgment was given, in case tho accused 
had not gone into voluntary exile. If he 
had, his property was confiscated, but he 
was pursued no further. Intentional mur- 
der was punished with death, malicious 
wounding with exile ; the man's property 
was confiscated in both cases. In the 
court of Areopagus, if the votes of the 
judges wore equal, the accused was acquit- 
ted. If the homicide were legally allowed 
(as, for instance, that of an adulterer) 
or legally innocent (as in self-defence), the 
case was investigated in the DelphinlSn, a 
sanctuary of the Delphic Apollo ; and only 
a religious purification was exacted. Cases 
of unintentional homicide, murder of an 
alien, and instigation to murder, were taken 
at the Pall&dibn, a sanctuary of Pallas. 
Instigation to murder was punished with 
banishment and confiscation of property, 
the murder of an alien with banishment. 


unintentional murder with banishment, 
until the kinsmen of the murdered person 
gave permission to the slayer to return. In 
the time of Demosthenes it would seem 
that the cases which used to be heard at 
the Delphinion and Palladion were handed 
over to the llcllastce. Thus the Ephetse 
had only two courts left them, that in 
Phreatto, a place in tho Piraeus, near the 
sea, and the Prytaneum. The former had 
only to judge in the rare event of a person 
banished for unintentional homicide being 
charged with intentional murder. As he 
might not set foot on land, he was heard 
standing in a ship, and if found guilty was 
])unished with banishment for life. At the 
Prytaneum a regular court was held on inani- 
mate objects and animals which had been the 
cause of death to a human being. The presi- 
dent of the four old Ionic tribes removed the 
object or the animal over the border. Again, 
if a murder had been committed and the of- 
fender was undiscovered, this court had to 
pronounce lawful sentence against him [Bern. 
23 §§ 64-79 ; Aristotle, Const Athens^ 57]. 

Ephlaltes. See Ai.oad.e. 

Ephors (E^^7idr(>f = overseers.) A board 
of five members at Sparta, elected annually 
from all the citizens. It is said to have 
been established by Lycurgus or king Thoo- 
pompus (770 B.C.). Tho original intention 
was that it should give decisions in private 
matters, and represent the absent kings in 
certain of their duties, especially the super- 
intendence of tho officials and of public 
discipline. But their circle of authority 
gradually widened, till it came to moan a 
superintendence over tho whole common- 
wealth, including tho kings. Tho ephors 
had tho right of I’aising objections against 
their actions, calling them, like other 
officials, to account for their conduct, pun- 
ishing them with fines and reprimands, and 
even prosecuting them before the senate, 
and threatening them with dei)Osition and 
death. They were the only citizens who 
were not obliged to rise in the kings’ 
presence, a fact which gives a good idea of 
tho relative ])osition of the two parties. 
Besides the duty of opposing everything 
which they thought adverse to the laws 
and interests of Sparta, they had from early 
times the right of summoning the delibera- 
tive and legislative assemblies, the GSrHsla 
and EccUsia^ to make proposals to them, 
and take the lead in proceedings left to 
their management. Two of them regularly 
accompanied the kings on their campaigns. 
It is probable also that they had the super- 
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intendeuce of the public treasure. In their 
capacity of protectors of the public dis- 
cipline their authority extended itself to 
the minutest details of private life. In 
regard to the Helots and P^rlceci it was 
still more alsolute. Even on a perioBCUS 
they could pass sentence of death without 
trial. {See Periceci.) On important occa- 
sions a majority of their votes was required. 
At the end of their annual office, on which 
they entered at the beginning of the 
Spartan year or at the time of the autumnal 
equinox, they were liable to be called to 
account by their successors. The year was 
dated by the name of the first Ephor on 
the board. 

Ephdrus. A Greek historian, bom about 
400 B.c. at Cyme, in Asia Minor. He lived 
to see the invasion of Asia by Alexander 
the Great in 334. Like Theopompus, he 
was a pupil of IsScrStes, who, seeing that 
ho was not likely to succeed as a public 
speaker, persuaded him to write history. 
Ho was the author of a Universal History, 
which omitted the mythical age, and began 
with the return of the HerSclidae into the 
Peloponnese. It treated in thirty books the 
history of the Greek and barbarian world, 
during a space of 750 years, ending in 340 
B.c. The last book is said to have been 
completed by his son Demdphilus. The 
work was continued in the Alexandrian 
period by Diyllus of Athens, Psaon of 
Platroa, and Men5d5tus of Perinthus. It 
was much read and used for the wealth and 
excellent arrangement of its material, which 
embraced geography, ethnography, myth- 
ology, and the history of civilization and 
literature. It met with much hostile criti- 
cism, but had its admirers, among whom 
was Polybius. 

Epicaste. Sec Jocasta. 

Eplcharmus. A Greek comedian, born 
in the island of Cos, about 540 b.c. When 
only a child of three months old he came 
with his father HelSthales, a physician, to 
Megara in Sicily, where he died about 450 
at the age of 90. Like his father, he is 
said to have been personally acquainted 
with PythagSr^s, ana whether this is so or 
no, his philosophical attainments were not 
inconsiderable. It was Epicharmus who 
gave to the Doric comedy of Sicily its liter- 
ary form. Thirty-five of his plays, written 
in the Doric dialect, are known to us by 
their titles, and a few meagre fragments 
have survived. They differed from the 
Attic comedy in having no chorus. Their 
sublects were taken partly from the stories 


of gods and heroes, which they burlesqued 
and caricatured, and partly from life. The 
plots seem to have been simple and the 
action rapid. The philosophical leanings 
of Epicharmus are shown in numerous say- 
ings of deep practical wisdom. Plato said 
that Epicharmus was the prince of comedy, 
as Homer was of tragedy, a striking testi- 
mony to the perfection of his compositions 
in their own line. In his mythical comedy 
he was imitated by Din6l5chus of Syracuse, 

Epicheirdtdnia. See Ecclesia. 

Epictetus (Gr. EpildHos). A Greek phi- 
losopher, born at HlSrapSlis in Phrygia. 
He lived a long time in Rome as a slave, 
in the house of EpaphrCditus, a favourite 
of Nero. Emancipated by his master, ho 
became a professor of the Stoical system, 
which ho had learned from the lectures of 
Musdnius Rufus. When the jjhilosophers 
were expelled from Rome by Domitian in 
94 A.D., Epictetus went to Nic5p6lis in 
Epirus, where he lived as the master of a 
school until the reign of Hadrian (117 a.d.) 
He formed numerous disciples by free con- 
versations after the manner of Socrates. 
Among these was Arrianus, to whom we 
owe an account of Epictetus’ doctrine, for 
the master himself loft nothing in writing. 
The main point on which he laid stress 
was the independence of the human mind 
of all external circumstances, such being 
not in our power. This freedom is to be 
attained by patience and renunciation. 
The duty of man is to find all his happiness 
within himself, and the power of which he 
should be most in awe is the deity in his 
own breast. 

Epicurus (Gr. Epikouros.) A Greek phi- 
losopher, founder of the Epicurean school, 
which was so named after him. He was 
born 342 b.c. in the Attic deme of Gargettus, 
and spent his early years in Samos, where 
his father had settled as a clBrUchus. {See 
Colonies, Greek.) While still young he 
returned to Athens, and there acquired by 
independent reading a comprehensive know- 
ledge of previous philosophies. In 310 
{cetat. 32) he began to teach philosophy, 
first in Mj^tllene, and afterwards in Lamp- 
sacus. After 304 he carried on his pro- 
fession at Athens. Here he bought a 
garden, in which he lived in retirement in 
a very modest and simple style, surrounded 
by his brother and his friends. He died 
(b.c. 268, cetat. 74) of calculus, after terrible 
sufferings. But to the last moment he 
never lost the tranquil serenity which had 
characterized his whole life. Such was his 
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authority with his disciples that none of 
them ventured to make any innovation in his 
doctrines. His school continued to flourish 
in Athens, under fourteen masters, for 
227 years ; and much longer in other cities. 
His writings were remarkably numerous, 
and in parts very comprehensive. They 
were admired for their clearness, but their 
form was found fault with as too careless. 
Epicurus used to say himself that writing 
gave him no trouble. All that remains of 
them [exclusive of what may be gleaned from 
quotations in later writers], is : (1) a com- 
pendium of his doctrine in forty-four short 
propositions, written for his scholars to 
learn by heart. This we must, however, re- 
member is not preserved in its original form. 
(2) Some fragments, not inconsiderable, but 
much mutilated and very incomplete, of his 
great work On Nature^ in thirty books. 
These are preserved in the Herculaiiean 
papyri, (3) Three letters have survived from 
the body of his correspondence, besides his 
will. Por his system, see Philosophy. 

Epig&mla (Greek). The right of con- 
tracting a valid marriage, with all its legal 
consequences. It was possessed only by 
citizens of the same state ; aliens could only 
acquire it by special legal authorization, 
i.e., a decree of the popular assembly. At 
Athens even the Metcecij or resident aliens, 
were excluded from it. (Co?n^.CoNUBiUM.) 

Eplgdni. The descendants of the seven 
princes who marched against Thebes : 
iEgialeus, son of Adrastus ; Alcmaeon, son j 
of Amphi^raus ; DiOmedes, son of Tydeus ; 
PrSm^chus, son of Parth^ndpaeus ; SthSnS- 
lus, son of C&pS,neu8 ; Thersander, son of 
P6lynices ; Eurj^aius, son of Mecisteus. 
To avenge the slain, they marched against 
Thebes, under the leadership of Adrastus, 
ten years after the first Theban war (see 
Adrastus). Unlike their ancestors, they 
started with the happiest auspices. The 
oracle of Amphiaraus at Thebes promises 
them victory, and a happy return to all, 
that is, except .Egialeus the son of Adras- 
tus, the only warrior who escaped in the 
previous war. In the decisive battle at 
Glisas, .Egialeus falls by the hand of LaO- 
dftmas, son of EtgQcles, and leader of the 
Thebans. Laodamas is himself slain by 
Alcmseon. Part of the defeated Thebans, 
by the advice of Teirgslas, fly before the 
city is taken, and settle in the territoiw of 
Hestlseotis in Thessaly, or among the Illy- 
rian Enchfili, where the government is in 
the hands of descendants of Cadmus (see 
Cadmus), The victors having conquered j 


ard destroyed the city, send the best part 
of the booty, according to their vow, to 
the Delphic oracle. Thersander and his 
family are henceforth the rulers of Thebes. 

Epigram. Properly = an inscription, such 
as was often written upon a tomb, a votive 
offering, a present, a work of art, and the 
like, to describe its character. Inscrip- 
tions of this sort were from early times put 
into metrical form, and the writer gene- 
rally tried to put good sense and spirit into 
them. They were generally, though not 
always, written in the elegiac metre. 

The greatest master of epigram was 
Simonides of Cgcls, the author of almost 
all the sepulchral inscriptions on the 
warriors who fell in the Persian wars. 
His lines are remarkable for repose, clear- 
ness, and force, both of thought and ex- 
pression. Fictitious inscriptions were 
often written, containing brief criticisms 
on celebrated men, as poets, philosophers, 
artists and their productions. The form of 
the epigram was also used to embody in 
concise and pointed language the clever 
ideas, or the passing moods of the writer, 
often with a tinge of wit or satire. The 
occasional epigram was a very favourite 
form of composition with the Alexandrian 
poets, and remained so down to the latest 
times. Some writers, indeed, devoted 
themselves entirely to it. Many of the 
choicest gems of Greek literature are to 
be found in the epigrams. The epigram- 
matists used other metres besides the 
elegiac, especially the iambic. In later 
times more complex and almost lyrical mea- 
sures were employed. The Greek Anth- 
ology has preserved 4,500 epigrams, of the 
greatest variety in contents, and from the 
hand of more than 300 poets. (See Antho- 
logy.) Among these are found some of 
the most celebrated names of ancient and 
of later times. A great number, too, are 
found in inscriptions. 

Of all the Greek varieties of lyric poetry, 
tho epigram was earliest welcomed at Rome. 
It lived on in an uninterrupted existence 
from Ennius till the latest times, being 
employed sometimes for inscriptions, some- 
times for other and miscellaneous purposes. 
In the second half of the let century a.d. 
Martial handled it in various forms and 
with the power of a master. We also have a 
collection of epigrams by LuxSrIus (6th cen- 
tury A.D.). Many of such poems are pre- 
served on inscriptions, besides a great quan- 
tity in manuscript, which in modem times 
hAve been collected into a Latin Anthology. 
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Eplklerds. Sec Inheritance (Athenian). 

Epilenids. See Danc ing. 

Epimfilet® (overseers.) The name given 
at Athens to commissioners nominated as 
occasion might require for the superin- 
tendence of departments. Some of these 
commissioners were regularly elected every 
year, as, c.y., the ten eplmeldiae of the 
wharves, who were responsible for the 
care of the ships of war and equipments 
stored in the docks; and the ten commis- 
sioners of the Emjjortdn, whose duty it was 
to enforce the laws relative to duties and 
commerce. For the commissioners of the 
revenue, see Tamias. 

Epimetheus. Brother of PrSmetheus and 
husband of Pandora. {See Prometheus.) 

Epinikldn (G-reek). A j^rize hymn sung 
by the chorus in honour of the victors at 
‘■-he great national games. 

Epi6ne. See Asclei'IUs. 

EpiskyrSs. See Ball, 

Epist&tes. See Boule. 

EpithaUmidn (Greek). The wedding- 
hymn sung before the bridal chamber by a 
chorus of youths and maidens. 

Epitimia (Greek). The full possession 
of civic privileges, the opposite of dtimla. 

Epoiij^mSs (Greek). Properly the person 
after whom anything is named. This was 
in various Greek states the unofficial title 
of the magistrates after whom (in default 
of a generally received standard of chrono- 
logy) the year was designated. In Athens 
this would be the first Archon, in Sparta 
the first Ephor, in Argos the priestess of 
Hera. When the iiph€hl^ at Athens, were 
enrolled in the list of the citizens who 
could he called out for military service, the 
name of the first archon of the year was 
attached. And when the citizens of various 
ages were summoned to military service, a 
reference was made to the archon eponymos^ 
under whom they had been originally en- 
rolled. The ancient heroes who gave their 
name to the ten tribes of ClisthSnes, and 
the heroes worshipped by the demes, were 
also called eponymoi. The statues of the 
former were in the market place, and it was 
near them that official notices were put up 
[Aristotle, Const, of Athens ^ 63]. 

Epopeus. Son of Pdseidon and CaiiSce, 
the daughter of .®6lus, brother of Aldeus. 
He migrated from Thessaly to Sicyon, 
where he became king. He was killed by 
Lycus for the sake of AntlOpe, who, it was 
alleged, was mother of Zethus by him. 

Epopt 80 . Sec Eleusinia. 

Ep6s. {V) Greek. Many indications point 


to the fact that the oldest poetry of the 
Greeks was connected with the worship of 
the gods, and that religious poetry of a 
mystical kind was composed by the priests 
of the Thracians, a musical and poetical 
people, and diffused in old times through 
Northern Greece. The worship of the 
Muses was thus derived from the Thracian.s, 
who in later times had disappeared from 
Greece Proper ; and accordingly the oldest 
bards whose names are known to the 
Greeks, — Orpheus, Musseus, Eumolpus, 
Th^myris, — aro supposed to have been 
Thracians also. The current ideas on the 
nature and action of the gods tended more 
and more to take the form of poetical 
myths respecting their birth, actions and 
sufferings. And thus those compositions, 
of which an idea may be derived from 
some of the so-called Homeric hymns, 
gradually assumed an epic character. In 
course of time the epic writers throw off 
their connexion with religion, and struck out 
independent lines. Confining themselves no 
longer to the myths about the gods, they 
celebrated the heroic deeds both of mythical 
antiquity and of the immediate past. Thus, 
in the Homeric description of the epic age, 
while the bards Phemlns and Demodocus 
appear as favourites of the gods, to whom 
they are indebted for the gift of song, they 
are not attached to any particular worship. 
The subjects of their song are not only 
stories about the gods, such as the loves 
of Ares and AphrSdite, but the events of 
recent times, the conquest of Troy by 
means of the wooden horse, and the tragical 
return of the Achaeans from Troy. Singers 
like these, appearing at public festivals, 
and at the tables of princes, to entertain 
the guests with their lays, must have 
existed early in Greece Proper. But it 
was the Ionian Greeks of Asia Minor who 
first fully developed the capacities of epic 
poetry. By long practice, extending prob- 
ably through centuries, a gradual progress 
was probably effected from short lays to 
long epic narratives ; and at the same time 
a tradition delivered from master to scholar 
handed on and perfected the outer form of 
style and metre. Thus, about 900 B.o. 
epic poetry was brought to its highest per- 
fection by the genius of Homer, the reputed 
author of the Iliad and Odyssey. After 
Homer it sank, never to rise again, from 
the height to which he had raised it. 

It is true that in the following centuries a 
series of epics, more or less comprehensive, 
were composed by poets of the Ionic school 
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in close imitation of the style and metre of 
Homer. But not one of them succeeded in 
coming even within measurable distance of 
their great master. The favourite topics of 
these writers were such fables as served 
either to introduce, or to extend and con- 
tinue, the Iliad and Odyssey. They were 
called cyclic poets, because the most impor- 
tant of their works were afterwards put 
together with the Iliad and Odyssey in an 
epic cycle, or circle of lays.^ The Cyprian 
jjoems (CypHa\ of Stasinus, of SalamTs in 
Cyj)rus (776 B.C.), formed the introduction 
to the Iliad. These embraced the history 
of the period between the marriage of 
Pelens and the opening of the Iliad. At 
about the same time Arctinus of Miletus 
composed his in five books. This 

poem started from the conclusion of the 
Iliad, and described the death of Achilles, 
and of the Ethiopian prince Memnon, tho 
contest for the arms of Achilles, and the 
suicide of Ajax. The Destruction of Ilmm^ 
by the same author, was in two books. By 
way of supplement to tho Homeric Iliad, 
Lesches of Mytilene, either about 708 or 
664 B.C., wrote a Little Iliad, in four books. 
This embraced tho contest for the arms of 
Achilles, the appearance of NeoptDlemus 
and Philoctetes, and tho capture of the 
city, Tho transition from the Iliad to the 
Odyssey was formed by the five books of 
Nostoi {The Heturn of the Heroes), written 
by Agias of Troezen. The TeWghnXa, by 
Eugamiiidn of Gyrene (about 570), continued 
the Odyssey. This was in two books, em- 
bracing the history of Odysseus from tho 
burial of the suitors until his death at the 
hands of his son Telggc'inus. These poems 
and those of the other cyclics were, after 
Homer, the sources from which tho later 
lyric and dramatic poets drew most of their 
information. But only fragments of them 
remain. 

A new direction was given to epic poetry 
in Grreece Proper by the didactic and 
genealogical epics of Hesiod of Ascra, about 
a hundred years after Homer. Hesiod was 
the founder of a school, the productions of 
which were often attributed to him as those 
of the Ionic school were to Homer. One 
of these disciples of Hesiod was Eumelus 
of Corinth (about 760 b.c.), of the noble 
family of the Bacchiadse. But his poems, 
like those of the rest, are lost. 

The most notable representatives of mythi- 

^ [Or perhaps because their style and treat- 
ment was conventional and without originality, 
another meaning of the word cydicus.] 


cal epic poetry in the following centuries 
are Pisander of Cftmlrus (about 640 b.c.), 
and Panyasis of Halicarnassus (during the 
first half of the 6th centurj"). In the second 
half of the 6th century Choerllus of Samos 
wrote a Persels on the Persian wars ; the 
first attempt in Greece at a historical epic. 
His younger contemporary, Antlmilchus of 
CbldphOn, also struck out a new line in his 
learned Thehais, the precursor and model 
of the later epic of Alexandria. The Alex- 
andrians laid great stress on learning and 
artistic execution in detail, but usually con- 
fined themselves to poems of less magni- 
tude. Tho chief representatives of the 
Alexandrian school are CallYmiichus (about 
250 B.c.), Khianus, Euphorion, and Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes. The latter made the 
futile attempt to return to tho simplicity 
of Homer. His ArgOnauVtca is, with the 
exception of tho Homeric poems, the only 
Greek epic which has survived from tho 
ante-Christian era. In tho 2(X) years be- 
tween the 4th and 6th centuries A.D., the 
mythical epic is represented by Quintus 
Smyrnums, Nonnus, Colluthus, Tryphlb- 
dorus, Musteus, and the apocryphal 
Orpheus. Nonnus, Colluthus, and Tryphio- 
dorus were Egyptians. Nonnus and 
Musseus, alone among these writers, Inivo 
any claim to distinction. Tho talent of 
Nonnus is genuine, but undisciplined ; 
Musrnus knows how to throw charm into 
his treatment of a narrow subject. The 
whole series is closed by the Ilidca of 
Joannes Tzotzes, a learned but tasteless 
scholar of the 12th century a.d. 

As Homer was the master of tho 
mythical, so Hesiod was tho master of the 
didactic epic. After him this department 
of poetry was best represented by X6n6- 
philnes of C6l6phon, ParmCnIdes of ElSa, 
and Emp6dc)cle8 of Agrigoiitum, in the 6th 
and 5th centuries B.c. In the Alexandrian 
period didactic poetry was much taken up, 
and employed upon the greatest possible 
variety of subjects. But none of its repre- 
sentatives succeeded in writing more than 
poetic prose, or in handling their intract- 
able material with the mastery which 
Vergil shows in his Georgies. The period 
produced the astronomical epic of Araths 
of SicySn (about 275 B.C.), and two medical 
poems by Nicander of Colophon (about 160). 
Under the Roman Empire more didactic 
poetry was produced by the Greek writers. 
Maximus and the so-called ManStho wrote 
on astrology. Dionysius PSrlegetes on geo- 
graphy, Oppian on angling, and an imi- 
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tator of Oppian on hunting. The Alex- 
andrian period also produced didactic 
poems in iambic smarU, as e.g. several on 
geography bearing the names of Dlcaearchus 
and Scymnus, which still survive. 

(2) lioiuan. The Bomans probably had 
songs of an epic character from the earliest 
times ; but these were soon forgotten. They 
had, however, a certain influence on the 
later and comparatively artificial literature, 
for both Livlus AndrSnicus in his transla- 
tion of the Odyssey, and Nsevius in his 
Punic War, wrote in the traditional 
Italian metre, the versus Sdlturnius. 
Nsevius was, it is true, a national poet, and 
so was his successor Ennius, but the latter 
employed the Greek hexameter metre, in- 
stead of the rude Saturnian. To follow 
the example of Ennius, and celebrate the 
achievements of their countrymen in the 
form of the Greek epic, was the ambition 
of several poets before the fall of the 
Bepublic. A succession of poets, as Hostius, 
the tragedian Accius, and Furius were the 
authors of poetical annals. In this con- 
nexion we should also mention Cicero’s 
epics on Marius and on his own consulship, 
besides the poem of Terentius Varro of Atax 
(Atdclnus) on Caesar’s war with the S^quini 
{BcUum SSqudnlcum). Latin epics on 
Greek mythical subjects seem to have been 
rare in the republican age. At least we 
know of only a few translations, as that of 
the Iliad by Mattihs and Ninnius Crassus, 
and of the Cypria by Lsevinus. Towards 
the end of the republican age it was a 
favourite form of literary activity to write 
in free imitation of the learned Alex- 
andrians. Varro of Atax, for example, 
followed Apollonius of Bhodes in his 
Argonautlca] others, like Helvius Cinna 
and the orator Licinius Calvus, preferred 
the shorter epics so much in favour with 
the Alexandrians. Only one example in 
this style is completely preserved, The 
Marriage of PSleus and ThStiSy by Cat- 
ullus. This is the only example we possess 
of the narrative epic of the republic. 

But in the Augustan age both kinds of 
epic, the mythic and the historical, are repre- 
sented by a number of poets. Varius Bufus, 
Babirlus, Cornelius S§verus, and AlblnS- 
vanus Ffido, treated contemporary history 
in the epic style: DSmItius Marsus and 
Macer turned their attention to the mytho- 
logy. The iEneid of Vergil, the noblest 
monument of Boman epic poetry, combines 
both characters. Of all the epic produc- 
tions of this age, the only ones which are 


preserved intact are the .Eneid, a pane- 
gyric on Messala, which found its way 
into the poems of Tibullus, and perhaps two 
poems, the CHlex and Clris^ falsely attri- 
buted to Vergil. 

In the 1st century a.d. we have several 
examples of the historical epic ; the Phar- 
s&lla of Lucan, the PUnica of Silius 
Itallcus, a Bellum ClvlU in the satirical 
romance of Petronlus, and an anonymous 
panegyric on Calpurnius Piso, who was 
executed for conspiracy under Nero, A.D. 
65. The heroic style is represented by 
the Argonaut ica of Valerius Flaccus, and 
the Thehaid and AcliillHd of Statius, to 
which we may add the metrical epitome 
of the Iliad by the so-called Pindarus 
Thebanus. The politico-historical poems 
of the succeeding centuries, by Publius 
Porfirlus Optatianus in the 4th century, 
Claudian, Merobaudes, Sidonius Apollinaris 
in the 5th, Prisciau, Corippus, and Venantius 
Fortunatus in the 6th, are entirely panegyric 
in character, and intended to do homage to 
the emperor or men of influence. Of all 
these poets, Claudian is the most consider- 
able. He and Dracontius (towards the end 
of the 5th century) are among the last who 
take their subjects from mythology. 

Didactic poetry, which suited the sober 
character of the Bomans, was early repre- 
sented at Borne. Here the Bomans were 
in many ways superior to the Greeks. 
Appius Claudius Csecus and the elder 
Cato were the authors of gnomic poetry. 
Ennius, the tragedian Accius, and several 
of his contemporaries, wrote didactic pieces; 
the satires of Lucilius and Varro were also 
in part didactic. It was however not till 
the end of the republican period that the 
influence of Greek literature gave predomi- 
nance to the Greek epic form. It was then 
adopted by Varro of Atax, the orator 
Cicero, and above all by Lucretius, whose 
poem De RSinim NatUrd is the only did- 
actic poem of this period that has been pre- 
served intact. In the Augustan age many 
writers were active in this field, Valgius 
Bufus and .Emilius Macer followed closely 
in the steps of the Alexandrians. Grattius 
wrote a poem on hunting, a part of which 
still survives; Manilius an astronomical 
poem which survives entire. But the 
Georgies of Vergil throws all similar works, 
Greek or Latin, into the shade. Ovid 
employs the epic metre in his MAtdmor- 
phdsBs and Hdlleuticaj the elegiac in his 
Fasti 

In the 1st century ajj. Germ&nlcus 
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translated Aratus. Columella wrote a poem 
on gardening; an unknown author (said 
to be Lucilius), the u^na. The 3rd 
century produced the medical poem of 
Sammonicus SSrenus, and that of Nemgsi- 
anus on hunting. In the 4th we have 
Ausgnlus, much of whose work is didactic ; 
Palladius on agriculture; an adaptation of 
Aratus and of Dionysius Periegetes by 
Avlenus, with a description of the sea- 
coasts of the known world in iambics; in 
the 5th, besides some of Claudian’s pieces, 
a description by Ru till us Namatlanus in 
elegiacs of his return home. The book of 
Dionysius Periegetes was adapted by Pris- 
cian in the 6th century, A collection of 
proverbs, bearing the name of Cato, belongs 
to the 4th century. In most of these com- 
positions the metrical form is a mere set 
off ; and in the school verses of the gram- 
marians, as in those by Tgrentlanus Maurus 
on metres, by an anonymous author on 
rhetorical figures, and on weights and 
measures, there is no pretence of poetry 
at all. 

Eptilones (Masters of the Feast). The 
office of epulo was created 196 b.c. to re- 
lieve the Pontifices. It was, from the 
first, open to plebeians, and could be held 
with the great offices of state. The first 
duty of the epuloncs was to provide the 
banquets (SpHlum) of the Capitoline deities 
{see Lectisternium). In later times they 
had also to provide for and superintend the 
public entertainments of the people, 

when the senate dined on the Capitol. 
Such entertainments were always provided 
at the games given by private individuals, 
or by the state, on occasions of religious 
festivals, dedications of temples, assump- 
tions of office, triumphs, funerals, birthdays 
in the imperial household, and the like. 
The Collegium epulonum consisted origin- 
ally of three members {tr^s vlrl epuloncs) 
and afterwards of seven {septem viri 
epulones)^ a name which it retained even 
after Csesar had raised the number to ten. 
Its existence can be traced down to the end 
of the 4th century. 

Equirrla. See Mars and Salii. 

Equites (horsemen or knights). The 
Squites were originally a real division of 
the Roman army. At the beginning of 
the kingly period they were called c&UrSs^ 
and their number is said to have been 300, 
chosen in equal parts from the three tribes of 
the Ramnes, Titles, and Lucgres. A hun- 
dred formed a centUrla^ each cmtuvia being 
named after the tribe from which it was 
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taken. Thirty made a turma^ and ten were 
under the command of a dScurld^ while the 
whole corps was commanded by the 
trlbUnus celtrum. During the course of 
the kingly period the body of equites was 
increased to six ccnturice^ and the con- 
stitution of Servius Tullius finally raised it to 
eighteen. When the twelve new centuries 
were formed, consisting of the richest persons 
in the state, whose income exceeded that of 
the first class in the census, the corps of 
equites lost the exclusively patrician char- 
acter whicli had hitherto distinguished it. 
At the same time its military importance 
was diminished, as it no longer formed the 
first rank, but took up a position on the 
wings of the qdmlanx {see Legio), The 
equiteSj however, retained both in the state 
and in the army their personal prestige. 
In the c6mUia they voted fii*st, and in 
centurice of their own. They were the 
most distinguished troops in the army. No 
other soldiers were in a position to keep 
two horses and a groom apiece, a costly 
luxury, although they received an allowance 
for the purchase and keep of their horse. 
After the introduction of the pay system 
they received three times as much as the 
ordinary troops ; on occasion of a triumph 
three times the ordinary share of booty ; 
and at the foundation of a colony a much 
larger allotment than the ordinary colonist. 
The 1,800 equites Iqud puhllcO^ or equites 
whose horse was purchased and kept by the 
state, were chosen every five years, at the 
census. The election was carried out in 
the republican period originally by the 
consuls, but in later times % the censors. 
After the general census was completed, 
the censors proceeded to review the equites 
{rBcOgnltlO) . They were arranged accord- 
ing to their tribes, and each of them, lead- 
ing his horse by the hand, passed before 
the tribunal of the censors in the forum. 
All who had served their time, and who 
were physically incapacitated, received 
their discharge. If an equips were judged 
unworthy of his position, he was dismissed 
with the words : “ Sell your horsa” {Vends 
Squum). If there were nothing against him, 
he was passed on with the words TrddUc 
equum (“ lead your horse past ”). The 
vacancies were then filled up with suitable 
candidates, and the new list {album equitum) 
read aloud. In later times, the eques whose 
name was first read out was called princeps 
iHventUtis (see Princeps). 

During their time of service (aetat. 17-46) 
the equites were bound to serve in a number 
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of campaigns not exceeding ten. Their 
service expired, they passed into the first 
censorial class. The senators alone among 
the equites were, in earlier times, allowed to 
keep their equus publicus^ their name on the 
roll, and their rights as equites unimpaired. 
But of this privilege the senators were 
deprived in the time of the Gracchi. The 
number of the equites equo publico re- 
mained the same, as no addition was made 
to the sum expended by the state on the 
horses. Young men of property sometimes 
served on their own horses {equo prlvOto) 
without any share in the political privileges 
of the equites. After the Second Punic war 
the body of equites gradually lost its mili- 
tary position, and finally ceased to exist as 
a special troop. In the 1st century b.C. the 
members of the equestrian centurice only 
served in the cohors pra^tOrla of the general, 
or in the capacity of military tribunes and 
prcefccM of cohorts. 

The wealthy class, who were in posses- 
sion of the large capital which enabled them 
to undertake the farming of the public 
revenues, and who consequently had the 
opportunity of enriching themselves still 
further, had long enjoyed a very influential 
position. In 123 B.c. the lex ifldicXMa of 
Gaius Gracchus transferred to the possessors 
of the.equeatrian census (400,000 scstertU, or 
fibout £3,500) to right to sit on juries, which 
had previously belonged exclusively to mem- 
bers of the senate. Thus an ordO equester 
or third order, standing between the senate 
and the people, was formed, which began 
to play an important part in politics. Its 
members were called equites even if they 
were not enrolled in the centuriai equitum. 
The contests between the senate and the 
equites for the exclusive right to sit on the 
juries, continued with varying fortunes 
until the end of the Republic. Augustus 
allowed the ordo equester to continue in 
existence as a class in possession of a cer- 
tain income ; but the old fiscal and judicial 
system came to an end, and the ordo accord- 
ingly lost all its former importance. On 
the other hand, the equites proper rose into 
a position of great consideration. They 
were divided into six turmcEy headed by an 
imperial prince as prineeps iuventutis. 
True, they had no further standing as a 
corporation : but the emperor employed 
them in a variety of confidential posts. 
The title eques equo i publico was necessary 
dor the attainment of the office of military 

* The state did not actually provide the horse. 


tribune, and for a number of the most 
important military posts. The power of 
conferring or withdrawing the title came at 
length to rest with the emperor alone. 

The review of the equites^ which used to 
take place every five years, now became a 
mere ceremony, and was united by Augustus 
with the ancient annual parade (transvectlO) 
of the 15th July. The equites, in full 
uniform, rode through the Forum to the 
Capitol, past the temple of Mars or IldnOs. 

After the transference of the seat .of 
government to Constantinople, the turmw. 
equitum sank into the position of a city 
corporation, standing between the senate 
and the guilds, and in possession of special 
privileges. The insignia of the equites 
were a gold ring and a narrow pur})lo border 
on the tunic {see Tunica). At the tmns- 
vectio they wore the trdhea, a mantle 
adorned with purple stripes, and crowns of 
olive. From 67 b.c. the fourteen first rows 
were assigned to them hbnOris causd. 

Er&nds. The Greek term for an organized 
club or society, for the purposes of feast- 
ing and amusement, whose members were 
called h'CtnistcB, Sometimes it would be 
formed in connexion with the worship of 
particular deities. Sometimes, again, the 
object of an cranos would be mutual assist- 
ance by advances of money. The govern- 
ment encouraged these clubs, because tlieir 
corporate character made it easier to settle 
with expedition any legal proceedings 
arising out of their affairs. Trials of this 
kind, for refusal to pay subscriptions, or 
to repay loans, had to be settled within a 
month. 

Erftto. See Muses. 

Erfttosthfines. A Greek savant, born at 
Cyrene in 275 b.c. He completed his philo- 
sophical education at Athens, where he 
made his first public appearance as a 
lecturer on philosophy. His learning won 
him such a reputation that Ptolemy III 
(Euerg^tes) invited him in 247 b.c. to 
Alexandria, and made him librarian there 
in the place of Callimachus. He is said to 
have died, after nearly losing his eye-sight, 
by voluntary starvation in 195 B.c. He 
was a master of science in all its branches — 
history, geography, geometry, astronomy, 
philosophy, grammar and poetry. As a 
writer he treated an astonishing variety 
of subjects, and won thereby the name of 
Pentathlds (or master in the five great 
exercises of the arena). It is said that he 
was the first person who assumed the name 
of FhildWgdSy or friend of science. His 
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greatest service consists in the fact that he 
was the founder of scientific geography. 
His greatest work was his G^OgrdphXca^ in 
three books. The first was upon physical 
geography, the second treated mathematical 
geography on the basis of the measurement 
of degrees, discovered by himself. The 
subject of the third was chorography, based 
upon a map of his own drawing. The work 
is unfortunately lost, and known only by 
what later writers, especially Strabo, have 
preserved. Historical investigation owes 
a great deal to the Chr6n6grdpMa^ in which 
he undertook to found chronology on as- 
tronomy and mathematics. His compre- 
hensive book on Ancient Comedy was a con- 
tribution to the history of literature. The 
Cdtdldgoi was a work on astronomy and 
mythology, in which were collected the 
fables of the ancient writers on the con- 
stellations, with an enumorationof the single 
stars in each group. A dry compendium, 
called the CatasWrismoi^ containing a more 
enumeration of 44 constellations, with 475 
stars, and the fables attached, is based on 
the great work of Eratosthenes. His poetical 
efforts were a short epic called Hermds, and 
a celebrated elegy, the ErigdnU. Besides 
the compendium above mentioned, and some 
fragments, wo have a letter of Eratosthenes 
to Ptolemy Eucrgetes on the doubling of 
the cube, and an epigram on the same 
subject. 

Erdbus. In Greek mythology, the pri- 
meval darkness, springing, according to 
Hesiod, from Chaos, brother of Night, and 
father by her of -Ether and Hemera (day). 
Tlie word is commonly used of the lower 
world, filled with impenetrable darkness. 

Erechtheum (Ercchthcidn). The original 
sanctuary of the tutelary deities of Athens, 
Athene PClIas, (the goddess of the city), 
P5seid6n, and Erechtheus. It was situated 
on the Acr6p6lis. The old temple, said to 
have been built by Erechtheus, was burnt 
by the Persians in 480 b.c. The restoration 
was perhaps begun as far back as the time 
of Pericles, but, according to the testimony 
of an inscription in the British Museum 
(no. xxxv), was not quite finished in 409. 
The new temple was, even in antiquity, 
admired as one of the most beautiful and 
perfect works of the Attic-Ionic style. It 
was 65 feet long and nearly 36 broad ; and 
was divided into two main parts. Entering 
through the eastern portico of six Ionic 
pillars, one came into the cella of Athene 
Polias, with an image of the goddess, and 
a lamp that was always kept burning. To ' 


the solid wall at the back was attached the 
Erechtheum proper. Here were three altars, 
one common to Poseidon and Erechtheus, 
the other to Hephmstus and the hero Butes. 
Connected with this, by three doors, was 
a small front-chamber, with seven half 
columns adorning the western wall, and 
three windows between them. This chamber 
was approached through a hall attached to 
the north side of the temple, adorned with 
seven Ionic columns in front, and one on 
each side. Under this was a cleft in the 
rock, said to have been made by the stroke 
of Poseidon’s trident during his contest with 
Athene for the possession of the Acropolis. 
Corresponding to this on the south side 
was a small hall, supported not by pillars, 
but by caryatides. This was called the 
Hall of C6re, and it probably contained the 
tomb of Cecrops. Prom it a step led down 
to a court, once walled round, in which 
were the Pandr^seum {see Pandr0s6s), the 
sacred olive tree of Athene, and the altar 
of Zeus Horkeios. On the east side, in 
front of the temple of Athene Polias, stood 
the altar on which the great hecatomb was 
offered at the Panathenma. (See plan of 
Acropolis.) 

Erechtheus. A mythical king of Athens. 
According to Homer he was the son of 
Earth by Hephaestus, and brought up by 
Athene. Like that of Cocrops, half of his 
form was that of a snake — a sign that he 
was one of the aborigines. Athene put the 
child in a chest which she gave to the 
daughters of Cocrops, AgraulOs, Herse, and 
Pandr5s6s, to take care of ; forbidding them 
at the same time to open it. The two 
eldest disobeyed, and in terror at the 
serpent-shaped child (or according to 
another version, the snake that surrounded 
the child), they wont mad, and threw 
themselves from the rocks of the Acropolis. 
Another account made the serpent kill them. 
Erechtheus drove out Araphicfcjon, and got 
possession of the kingdom. He then es- 
tablished the worship of Athene, and built 
to her, as goddess of the city {PdlXas)^ a 
temple, named after him the Erechtheum. 
Here he was afterwards worshiped himself 
with Athene and Poseidon. He was also 
the founder of the Panathenaic festival. He 
was said to have invented the four-wheeled 
chariot, and to have been taken up to 
heaven for this by Zeus, and set in the sky 
as the constellation of the charioteer. His 
daughters were Orithyia and Procris (see 
Boreas and Cephalus). Originally identi- 
fied with Erichthdnlus, he was in later times 
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distinguished from him, and was regarded 
as his grandson, and as son of Pandion and 
Zeuxippe. His twin brother w'as Bates, 
his sisters Procne and Phllbmela. The 
priestly office fell to Butes, while Erech- 
thens assumed the functions of royalty. By 
Praxithga, the daughter of Cephissns, he 
was father of the second Cocrops {sec Pan- 
dion, 2), of Motion (see D^:dalus); of 
Crfiusa (sec Ion), as well-as of Prot6g6neia, 
Pandora, and ChthSnIa. When Athens 
was pressed hard by the EleusiniaiiB 
under Eumolpus, the oracle promised him 
the victory if he would sacrifice one of 
his daughters. He chose the youngest, 
ChthSnia; but Protogeneia and Pandora, 
who had made a vow with their sister to 
die with her, voluntarily shared her fate. 
Erechtheus conquered his enemies and slew 
Eumolpus, but was afterwards destroyed 
by the trident of his enemy’s father, 
Poseidon, 

Ergftne. See Athene 

Erginus. King of the Mlnjae of OrchS- 
mgnus, son of Pdseidon (or ClymSnus, 
according to another account), and one of 
the Argonauts. At the games of Poseidon 
at OnchestSs, Clymenus was killed by a 
stone thrown by a noble Theban. Erginus 
in consequence compelled the Thebans to 
pay him an annual tribute of 100 oxen for 
twenty years. Herilcles, on returning from 
his slaughter of the lions of Cithaeron, came 
upon the heralds who were collecting the 
tribute. He cut off their noses and ears, 
tied their hands round their necks, and told 
them that this was the tribute they might 
take back to their master. War broke out. 
Heracles armed the Thebans with the arms 
hanging in the temples, the Minyae having 
carried off all the others; slew Erginus, 
destroyed Orchomenus, and forced the Minyse 
to pay double the tribute to Thebes. The 
sons of Erginus were the mythical architects 
Agamedes and TrSphonlus. 

Erichthfinlus. (1) Son of Dardanus {see 
Dardanus) and Bateia, father of Tr6s. (2) 
Sec Erechtheus. 

Erlgdne. Daughter of Icaritts, who 
hanged herself for grief at the murder of 
her father, and was taken up to heaven as 
the constellation of the Virgin. {See 
ICARIUS.) 

Erinna. A famous Greek poetess, a native 
of the island of Telos. She was a friend 
and contemporary of Sappho, with whom 
she lived in MltJ^lenS, She flourished about 
600 B.c. and died at the age of nineteen. 
The poem by which she is best known is 


the Spindle {EldkdtB) consisting of 300 
hexameters. A few verses of this, and a 
few epigrams, are all of her writing which 
survives. A poem in five Sapphic strophes, 
addressed to Rome as the mistress of the 
world, is from the hand of a much later 
poetess, Melinno, who probably lived in 
Lower Italy at the time of the war with 
Pyrrhus, or the First Punic AVar. 

Erinjlfis (Greek). The goddesses of venge- 
ance. Homer speaks sometimes of one, 
sometimes of several, but without any 
definite statement about either number, 
name, or descent. Hesiod makes them the 
daughters of Gaia (Earth), sprung from the 
blood of the mutilated Uranus. According 
to others they were the daughters of Night 



(Vase-Pamting.) 

{Nyx) or of the Earth, and Darkness 
{Skdtbs), Euripides is the earliest writer 
who fixes their number at three, and con- 
siderably later we find them with the 
names Allecto (“ She who rests not ”), 
TisIphOne (“ Avenger of murder ”), and 
MSgsera (“ The jealous one.”) They are the 
avengers of every transgression of natural 
order, and especially of offences which 
touch the foundation of human societ}^ 
They punish, without mercy, all violations 
of filial duty, or the claims of kinship, or 
the rites of hospitality ; murder, perjury, 
and like offences ; in Homer even beggars 
have their Erinys. The punishment begins 
on earth and is continued after death. 
Thus they pursue Orestes and Alcmseon, 
who slew their mothers, and CEdIpus for 
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the murder of his father and marringe 
with his mother, without regard to the 
circumstances by which their offences were 
excused. Their principle is a simple one, 
“ an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 
In spite of their terrible attributes as god- 
desses of vengeance they were called Semnai 
(the honourable) and EitmUntdSs (the kindly). 
For the punishment of the evil secures the 
well-being of the good, and by pursuing 
and destroying transgresKors the Erinyes 
prove themselves benevolent and bene- 
ficent. They were worshipped in Athens 
under the name of Semnaiy and had a shrine 
on the Areopagus, and the hill of CSlonus. 
Fi'esh water and black sheep were offered 
to them in sacrifice. The terrible picture 
drawn of them by ^Eschylus in his Etc- 
rnenidcs^ as women like Gorgons, with 
snakes for hair, bloodshot eyes, grinding 
teeth, and long black robes with blood-red 
girdles, was softened down in later times. 
They appear as maidens of stern aspect, 
with snakes in their hair or round their 
girdles and arms, torches, scourges, or 
sickles in their hands, generally in the 
costume of huntresses, and sometimes with 
wings as a sign of the swiftness of their 
vengeance {see cut). 

The Furies {^vXve. or Dlrai) of the 
Roman poets are a mere adaptation of 
the Greek Erinyes. They are generally 
represented as torturing the guilty in the 
world below, but as sometimes appearing 
on earth, to excite to crime and throw men 
into madness. 

Erlphyle. In Greek mythology, sister of 
Adrastus and wife of Amphiaratls. {See 
Adbastus.) Bribed with a necklace by 
PClynices, she prevailed on her husband to 
take part in the war of the Seven Chiefs 
against Thebes, in which he met his death. 
{See Amphiaraus.) In revenge for this 
she was slain by her son Alcmseon. {See 
Alcm^on.) 

Erls. The goddess of discord, fighting, 
and quarrelling in the Greek mythology. 
In Homer she is sister and companion of 
Ares, and like him insatiate of blood ; in 
Hesiod she is daughter of Night, and mother 
of trouble, oblivion, hunger, pain, murder 
and carnage, brawls, deceit, and lawless- 
ness. She was the only one among the 
gods who was not bidden to the marriage of 
Peleus and ThStls. In revenge she threw 
a golden apple among the guests, and thtis 
gave occasion for the Trojan War. {See 
Trojan War.) Side by side with this 
destructive Eris was a beneficent Eris, the 
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sister, according to Hesiod, of the other. 
She was the personification of noble rivalry, 
and is represented as stimulating even 
dullards to exertion. 

Eros. The god of love among the 
Greeks. His name does not occur in 
Homer ; but in Hesiod he is the fairest of 
the deities, who subdues the hearts of all 
gods and men. He is born from Chaos at the 
same time as the Earth and Tartftrus, and is 
the comrade of Aphrbdite from the moment 
of her birth. Hesiod conceives Eros not 
merely as the god of sensual love, but as 
a power which forms the world by inner 
union of the separated elements; an idea 
very prevalent in antiquity, especially 
among the philosophers. But according 
to the later and commoner notion, Eros was 
the youngest of the gods, generally the son 
of Aphrodite by Ares or Hermes, alwav'" 



( 1 ) EUOK. 

Probnbly as the Qenint of Death. Ascribed to the time 
of Hadnan. Found at Ceniocelle (Rome, Vatican). 

a child, thoughtless and capricious. He is 
as irresistible as fair, and has no pity even 
for his own mother. Zeus, the father of 
gods and men, arms him with golden wings, 
and with bow and unerring arrows, or 
burning torches. AntSrSs, the god of 
mutual love, is his brother, and his com- 
panions are P6th6s and Himfirds, the per- 
sonifications of longing and desire, with 

Q 
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PeithO (Persuasion), the Muses, and the 
Graces. In later times he is surrounded 
by a crowd of similar beings, Er5tSs or 
loves. (For the later legend of Eros and 
Psyche, see Psyche.) 

One of the chief and oldest seats of his 
worship was Thespise in Boedtia. Here 
was his most ancient image, a rough, un- 
hewn stone. His festival, the Erotia or 
Erdtidia, continued till the time of the 
Roman Empire to be celebrated every fifth 
year with much ceremony, accompanied 
by gymnastic and musical contests. Be- 
sides this he was paid special honour 
and worship in the gymnasia, where his 
statue generally stood near those of Her- 
mes and Her&cles. In the gymnasia Eros 



(2) KUOS. 

(Rome« CapitoUne Maretun.) 

was the personification of devoted friend- 
ship and love between youths ahd men ; 
the friendship which proved itself active 
and helpful in battle and bold adventure. 
This was the reason why the Spartans and 
Cretans sacrificed to Eros before a battle, 
and the sacred band of youths at Thebes 
was dedicated to him; why a festival of 
freedom {MeuthMa) was held at Samos in 
his honour, as the god who bound men and 
youths together in the struggle for honour 
and freedom ; and why at Athens he was 
worshipped as the liberator of the city, in 
memory of Harmbdius and Aristbgiton, 

In works of art Eros was usually repre- 
sented as a beautiful boy, close upon the 
age of youth. In later times he also appears 
as a child with the attributes of a bow and 


arrows, or burning torches, and in a great 
variety of situations. The most celebrated 
statues of this god were by Lysippus, 
Scdp&s, and PraxItSlSs, whose Eros at 
Thespiae was regarded as a master-piece, 
and unsurpassable. The famous torso in 
the Vatican, in which the god wears a 
dreamy, lovelorn air, is popularly, but 
probably erroneously, traced to an original 
by PraxItSlbs (fig. 1). The Eros trying his 
bow, in the Capitoline Museum at Rome, 
is supposed to be the copy of a work by 
Lysippus (fig. 2). 

The Roman god Amor or Ciipidb was a 
mere adaptation of the Greek Eros, and was 
never held in great honour. 

Erse or Herse. See Cecrops. 

Erymanthian Boar. See Heracles. 

ErysichthSn. (1) Son of the Athenian 
Cbcrops. 

(2) Son of Trlbpas in Thessaly. For dese- 
crating the sacred enclosure of Demeter, and 
felling an oak consecrated to the goddess, 
he was punished with insatiable hunger. 
Having consumed all that he had, he was 
supported by his daughter Mestra, to whom 
her lover Poseidon had given the power of 
transferring herself into any shape that she 
liked. In various forms she continually got 
herself sold, and then returned to her father 
with the proceeds. At last Erysichthon was 
reduced to devouring his own limbs. 

Erytheia. One of the Hespbrldbs. 

Eryx. Son of Pbseidon (or, according to 
another account, of Butes) and AphrSdite, 
who was worshipped on Eryx, a mountain 
in Sicily. He was king of the Elymi in the 
neighbourhood of the mountain. Eryx was 
a powerful boxer, but was slain in a fight 
with Heracles about a bull, which had run 
away from the latter, and which Eryx had 
appropriated. 

Essfidarli. See Gladiatores. 

Essbdum. See Chariots. 

EtfiScles. Son of (Edipus king of Thebes 
and Ibcaste, brother of PSlynlces and 
Antigbne. He broke the agreement he 
had made with his brother to give him the 
kingdom of Thebes for one year. Polynices 
accordingly organized the campaign of the 
Seven Chiefs against Thebes, and fell in 
single combat with Eteocles. {See (Edipus 
and Seven against Thebes.) 

EnadnS. Daughter of Iphls, wife of 
C&paneus. Her husband fell before Thebes, 
and at his funeral she threw herself into the 
flames of the pyre and was consumed with 
the corpse. 

EnandrSs. See Evander. 
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Eubllafl. A Greek poet of the Middle 
Comedy, who flourished about 370 b.c. His 
plays were mainly on mythical subjects, 
and parodied the earlier tragedians, espe- 
cially Euripides, One hundred and four 
pieces were attributed to him, of which only 
a few fragments have been preserved written 
in pure and well chosen language. 

JEuclides {EukleidSs). (1) A philosopher 
of MSgSra, a disciple of Socrates, and the 
founder of the Megarian school. 

(2) A Greek mathematician who taught at 
Alexandria about 300 b.c. All that is known 
of his life is that he was held in much es- 
teem, and won the high regard of king 
Ptolemy I. His labours in putting the dis- 
coveries of former mathematicians into 
order, completing them, and expounding 
them with matchless clearness and concise- 
ness, won him the position of the founder 
of mathematical literature. We still possess 
his Elements of Mathematics {Stoieheia) 
which have been used until quite lately as 
the foundation of all geometrical text books. 
These are in IB books ; the 13th and 14th, 
however, are said to have been added by 
Hypsicles of Alexandria about 160 B.c. 
Besides this, we have what are called his 
Data^ or 95 geometrical propositions as 
an introduction to geometrical analysis, an 
astronomical work entitled PhcendmUna^ 
and a musical work on the division of the 
canon. Some other treatises, probably 
from the hands of other authors, have been 
attributed to Euclid. Such are the Ele- 
ments of Optics and CatoptricSj and the 
Introduction to Music. 

Euderaus. A Greek philosopher, native 
of Rhodes. After Theophrastus he was the 
chief of Aristotle’s disciples, and was the 
author of the seven books of Eudemian 
Ethics, which have come down to us among 
his writings. 

EahSmdrus. A Greek writer, who flou- 
rished about 300 B.c. Under the title of 
IHBrd AnagrdphS, or Sacred History, he 
wrote a work which purported to explain 
the whole mythology, on the theory of the 
apotheosis of men who by their bravery and 
cleverness had deserved well of mankind, 
Zeus, for instance, his kinsfolk and children, 
he represented as in reality an ancient family 
of Cretan kings. To prove his assertion he 
appealed to a representation of the whole 
primitive history of the world, from the 
time of Urftniifl onwards, given on a golden 
pillar in the temple of Zeus on the island 
of Panchssa. This, he said, he had dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of India, when 


sailing round the coast of Arabia on the 
commission of king Cassander. The work 
of Euhemerus, of which only fragments now 
remain, was well known in Rome, where it 
was translated and adapted by Ennius, The 
method of rationalizing or analysing mytho- 
logy into the history of human kings, heroes 
and adventurers, is called Euhemerism, after 
its founder. 

Eulds. See Dionysus. 

Eamsns. The faithful swineherd of 
Odysseus, who gave his master a friendly 
welcome on his return home in the guise of 
a beggar, and aided him in the slaughter of 
the suitors. {See Odysseus.) 

Eumelns. See Epos (1). 

Eumfinidfis. See Erinyes. 

Eumfinlus. One of the Roman writers of 
panegyrics on the emperors. He was born 
about 2B0 a.d. at AugustBdunum {Autun) in 
Gaul ; was tutor to Constantius Chlorus, 
and for a long time accompanied him on his 
campaigns. Later on, he settled in his 
native city, where he gave instruction in 
rhetoric. In 296 he delivered an oration 
on behalf of the restoration of schools (Pro 
KestaurandU Scholls). Besides this, three 
other speeches are attributed to him. These 
are panegyrics on Constantius Chlorus and 
Constantine, spoken at Tr6ves in 296, 310, 
and 311 a.d. His tact and cleverness dis- 
tinguish him from the other panegyrical 
writers of that age. 

Eumolpus. In Greek mythology, the son 
of POseiddn and ChIBnB, the daughter of 
B6r6as and Orithyia, After his birth he 
was thrown by his mother into the sea, but 
his father rescued him and brought him to 
^Ethiopia, to his daughter BenthSsIkyme. 
When he was grown up, Endius, the hus- 
band of Benthesikyme, gave him one of his 
daughters in marriage, but he desired the 
other as well, and was accordingly banished, 
and came with his son Ismarus or Imma- 
radus to the Thracian king Tagyrlus in 
Bceotia. As successor to this king he 
marched to the assistance of his friends the 
Eleusinians against the Athenian Erech- 
tbeus, but was slain with his son. {Set 
!^eohtheus.) According to another story. 
Immaradus and Erechtheus both fell, and 
the contending parties agreed that the 
Eleusinians should submit to the Athenians, 
but should retain the exclusive superinten- 
dence of the mysteries of Eleusis, of which 
Eumolpus was accounted the founder. He 
was also spoken of as a writer of conse- 
crational hymns, and as having discovered 
the art of cultivating the vines and trees in 
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general. The Eumolpldas, his descendants, 
were the hereditary priests of the Eleu- 
sinian ritual. 

Eunaplus. A Greek rhetorician, born at 
Sardis in 347 a.d. In 405 he wrote bio- 
graphies of twenty-three older and con- 
temporary philosophers and sophists. In 
spite of its bad style and its superficiality, 
this book is our chief authority for the his- 
tory of the Neo-Platonism of that age. We 
iiave also several fragments of his continua- 
tion of the chronicle of Herennius Dexippus. 
This continuation, in fourteen books, covered 
the period from 268 to 404 a.d., and was 
much used by Zosimus. 

Euneus. 8ee Jason and Hypsipyle. 

Eundmla. Sac HoR^a-:. 

Eup&trldsB. The members of the ancient 
noble families of Attica. After the 
abolition of royal power they found them- 
selves in exclusive possession of political 
rights, and distinguished from the QSCmi6rl 
or agriculturists, and the D^miurgl or me- 
chanics. The constitution of Solon deprived 
them of this privilege. But their landed 
property, and the priestly dignities which 
they had possessed of old, assured them a 
certain influence for a considerable time. 

Euphemus. Son of POseidon and Europa, 
daughter of Tltj^us, husband of LaSnome, 
the sister of Heracles. His father conferred 
on him the gift of moving so swiftly over 
the sea that his feet remained dry. He was 
originally one of the Mfnyge of PanSpous 
in Phocis, but afterwards settled on the 
promontory of Tsenarum in Laconia, and 
took part in the Calydonian hunt and the 
expedition of the Argonauts. When the 
Argonauts came to the lake of Triton, Triton 
gave Eiimolpus a clod of earth, and Medea 
prophesied that if he threw this into the 
entrance of the lower world at Ta3narura, 
his descendants of the tenth generation 
would be masters of Libya. The clod, how- 
ever, was lost in the island of Thera, and 
his descendants were compelled to hold 

f ) 08 session of this island, from which at 
ength, in the seventeenth generation, Battus 
came forth and founded (^rene in Libya. 

Euph6rldn. (1) Son of .^schylus, the 
great tragedian. He flourished about 450 
B.O., and after his father’s death put on the 
stage four of his pieces, which had not ^t 
been performed, and gained the prize. He 
also exhibited tragedies of his own, not 
without success. 

(2) A Greek poet and writer of the 
Alexandrian age and in the Alexandrian 
style. He was born about 276 B.c., at 


Chalcis in Euboea, and died holding the 
post of librarian at the court of Antio- 
chus the Great, king of Syria. Besides 
works [on mythology and history] in prose, 
he wrote epics, elegies, and epigrams in 
obscure and unfamiliar language. His 
poems were much valued by the Romans. 
Cornelius Gallus, in particular, thought very 
highly of them, and took him as his model 
in his own elegies. 

EuphrS-nor. A Greek artist, born at 
Corinth about 3G0 B.c. He was equally 
distinguished as a painter, and as a sculptor 
in bronze and marble. He also wrote a 
treatise on symmetry and form. Among 
his statues one of the most celebrated v^as 
the Paris, in which it was easy to recognise 
the threefold character : the judge of divine 
beauty, the lover of Helen, and the slayer 
of Achilles. In his paintings, if we may 
believe the ancients, he was the first who 
gave true expression to the grandeur and 
dignity of divine and heroic form. [Pliny, 
N, H. xxxiv 27, xxxv 128.] 

Euphr6syne. {See Charites.) 

EupSlis. Eupolis is coupled with Aris- 
tophanes as a chief representative of the 
Old Attic Comedy. He was born about 
446 B.C., and died before the end of the 
Pelponnesian War. He made his first ap- 
pearance as a dramatist in bis seventeenth 
year, and carried ofl’ the prize seven times. 
According to a badly attested story, he was 
drowned in the sea by Alclblildes in revenge 
for his treatment of him in one of his plays. 
We still have the titles, and some frag- 
ments, of fifteen of his pieces. He was at 
first on terms of intimate friendship with his 
contemporary Aristophanes, but an estrange- 
ment afterwards set in, and the two poets 
attacked each other with great bitterness. 
Eupolis is praised by the ancients for the 
splendour of his imagination, the coherence 
with which his plots are developed, the high 
quality of his patriotism, the grace and 
majesty of his language, and the telling 
character of his wit. The fragments that 
remain show great mastery of form. Like 
Aristophanes, he made an attempt to stem 
the current of moral degeneracy setting in 
at his time. 

Eupompus. A Greek painter, native of 
Slcjdn, who flourished about 400 B.O. He 
was the founder of the Sicyonian school of 
painting, which laid gteat emphasis on pro- 
fessional knowledge. (Pliny, N. IL xxxv 75.] 

finripldSa. The third of the three great 
Attic tragedians. He was born in the 
island of SH&mls, in 480 b.c., on tho very 
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day of the groat battle. His father MnSsar- 
chus is said to have been a tradesman or 
tavern-keeper, his mother Clito a seller of 
herbs. His parents, however, must have 
had some means, judging by the fact that 
gave him a careful gymnastic education 
to fit him for the athletic contests. This 
was because they had misinterpreted an 
oracle given them before his birth which 
promised the child crowns of victory. 
Euripides is said in his boyhood really to have 
gained the prize in a public contest of this 
kind, but in fact he was destined to win 
victories in a very different arena. He 
associated much with the philosophers 
Anaxagoras and Socrates, wdth the latter of 
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whom he enjoyed an intimate friendship 
during the whole of his life. He .also had , 
instruction from the sophists ProtagOras and 
pL’Sdlcus. Thus he received the best of 
education in philosophy and rhetoric. It 
was in his twenty-fifth 3^car (b.c. 455) that 
he first put a tetralogy on the stage. He 
did not win a prize till his forty-third year, 
and seems indeed to have been victorious 
only four times in all ; but he was none 
the less indefaf gable in writing tragedies. 
He took a lively interest in the important 
events and the public questions of the 
time; but personally he kept aloof frpm 


public life, avoided society, and lived 
mostly in the enjoyment of an excellent 
library, amid his studies and poetical 
creations. 

He was twice unfortunate in his mar- 
riage, a fact which may have encouraged 
him in his surly, unsociable ways. His 
first wife, Choerlle, he had to divorce for 
infidelity. She bore him three daughters, 
the youngest of whom, who was named 
after her mother, put several of her 
father’s tragedies on the stage after his 
death. His second wife, Mgllto, parted 
from him at her own desire. In 400, at the 
age of 71, he left Athens; it was said to 
get away from the ceaseless attacks of the 
I comedians, and from his domestic troubles. 

I He went to Magnesia in Thessaly, where 
ho was received as a guest of the city. 

' Thence he went on to Pella to the court 
of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, who had 
gathered round him a number of poets and 
artists, and who treated him with great 
respect. Here he spent the last two years 
of his life and died b.c. 405. According to 
a story for which there is little authority, 
he was torn to pieces by a pack of hounds 
when returning from a nocturnal festivity. 

The number of his tragedies is variously 
given as seventy-five, seventy-eight, and 
ninety-two. Eighteen have come down 
to us: the AlcCstis^ AndrdmdchUy Baccha* 
(or the arrival of Dionysus at Thebes and 
tlie murder of Pentheiis), IlecUba^ HSlena^ 
Electra, the UCrdclldm (or D§m5ph66n of 
Athens protecting the descendants of Hera- 
cles against the persecution of Eurystheus) ; 
Heracles in Madness^ the Suppliants (or the 
mothers of the Seven Chiefs who had fallen 
before Thebes, at whose prayers Theseus 
compelled the Thebans to bury the dead 
heroes) ; HippOlytus, IpMg^nla at AuliSj 
If)h%gBnla among the Taiiriy I6n^ MM^a^ 
Orestes^ Rhesus, the Trdddes (or the royal 
house of Troy after the conquest of the city); 
the Fhoenissce (so called after the chorus of 
Phoenician maidens, an incident in the story 
of EtfiScles and Pdl^^nices) ; and a satyrio 
drama, the Cyclops, the only example of this 
style of composition which has survived. 
The earliest of these pieces in point of time 
is the Mcestis, performed in b.c. 438. It 
is also noticeable because, although not a 
satyric drama in the proper sense, it has 
comic features towards the end, and was 
actually performed at the end of a tetralogy 
in place of a satyric drama. The Bacchce, 
on the other hand, was written in Macedonia 
in the poePs last years, and performed after 
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day of the great battle. His father Mnesar- 
chua is said to have been a tradesman or 
tavern-keeper, his mother Clito a seller of 
herbs. His parents, however, must have 
had some means, judging by the fact that 
they gave him a careful gymnastic education 
to fit him for the athletic contests. This 
was because they had misinterpreted an 
oracle given them before his birth which 
promised the child crowns of victory. 
Euripides is said in his boyhood really to have 
gained the prize in a public contest of this 
kind, but in fact he was destined to win 
victories in a very different arena. He 
associated much with the philosophers 
An^ixagOr^s and Socrates, with the latter of 
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whom he enjoyed an intimate friendship 
during the whole of his life. He .also had 
instruction from the sophists ProtagSras and 
Prodicus. Thus he received the best of 
education in philosophy and rhetoric. It 
was in his twenty-fifth year (b.c. 455) that 
he first put a tetralogy on the stage. He 
did not win a prize till his forty-third year, 
and seems indeed to have been victorious 
only four times in all ; but he was none 
the less indefat’gable in writing tragedies. 
He took a lively interest in the important 
events and the public questions of the 
time ; but personally he kept aloof frpm 


public life, avoided society, and lived 
mostly in the enjoyment of an excellent 
library, amid his studies and poetical 
creations. 

He was twice unfortunate in his mar- 
riage, a fact which may have encouraged 
him in his surly, unsociable ways. His 
finst wife, Choerlle, he had to divorce for 
infidelity. She bore him three daughters, 
the youngest of whom, who was named 
after her mother, put several of her 
father’s tragedies on the stage after his 
death. His second wife, MSlIto, parted 
from him at her own desire. In 409, at the 
age of 71, he left Athens; it was said to 
get away from the ceaseless attacks of the 
comedians, and from his domestic troubles. 
He went to Magnesia in Thessaly, where 
be was received as a guest of the city. 
Thence he went on to Pella to the court 
of Archeiaus, king of Macedonia, who had 
gathered round him a number of poets and 
artists, and who treated him with great 
respect. Here he spent the last two years 
of his life and died b.c. 405. According to 
a story for which there is little authority, 
he was torn to pieces by a pack of hounds 
when returning from a nocturnal festivity. 

The number of his tragedies is variously 
given as seventy-five, seventy-eight, and 
ninety-two. Eighteen have come down 
to us: the Alc£stis, AiidrdmdcMj BaccJiai 
(or the arrival of Dionysus at Thebes and 
the murder of Pentheus), lli'cuba^ Htdcna^ 
Electra^ the llPvdcluUv. (or DemOphfion of 
Athens protecting the descendants of Herft- 
cles against the persecution of Eurysthous) ; 
Heracles in Madness^ the Su})pliant8 (or the 
mothers of the Seven Chiefs who had fallen 
before Thebes, at whose prayers Theseus 
compelled the Thebans to bury the dead 
heroes) ; llippdlytus^ IpMgSnla at AiUis^ 
IpliigUnla among the Tauri^ lOn, 

Orestes^ Rhesus, the TrOddes (or the royal 
house of Troy after the conque.stof the city); 
tlie Phoenissce (so called after the chorus of 
Phoenician maidens, an incident in the story 
of EteScles and PClynices) ; and a satyric 
drama, the Cyclops^ the only example of this 
style of composition which has survived. 
The earliest of these pieces in point of time 
is the AlcestiSy performed in B.c. 438. It 
is also noticeable because, although not a 
satyric drama in the proper sense, it has 
comic features towards the end, and was 
actually performed at the end of a tetralogy 
in place of a satyric drama. The Baccluv, 
on the other hand, was written in Macedonia 
in the poet’s last years, and performed after 
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his death at the same time as Iphifjenia. 
at Aulis. The genuineness of the Rhesus 
was doubted even in antiquity. A great 
number of fragments have survived from 
about sixty pieces, and in particular from 
the PhdBth6n. 

The tragedies of Euripides are of very 
unequal merit. Some of them, for instance 
the Ilippolytus and the Bacchoe^ attain the 
lofty style of Sophocles, others approach 
it, as the Medea and Iphigenia in Tauris. 
But others, as for instance the Andromache 
and Electra, are very carelessly put to- 
gether. His strong point is not artistic 
composition, well contrived disposition, or 
the coherent design which gives the inner 
motive of the action. It is suflScient, in 
support of this statement, to call attention 
to his habit of prefixing to every piece a 
prologue, explaining the story to the spec- 
tators, and connected loosely (if at all) with 
the play ; to the very slight connexion be- 
tween the chorus and the action, and to his 
liking for bringing in a d^Us exmdcMnd to 
cut a difficult ^ot. On the other hand, it 
must be allowed that Euripides is a master 
in the art of devising pathetic situations, and 
shows extraordinary power in representing 
human passion, especially the resistless 
might of love in the case of women. 

In his religious views he differs essen- 
tially from .Eschylus and Sophocles. With 
Euripides the gods are not moral powers, and 
fate is not so much the result of a higher 
dispensation as a perverseness of accident. 
The lack of grandeur is also a point which 
distinguishes him from his great prede- 
cessors. Instead of their sublime ideas he 
gives us maxims of worldly wisdom, often to 
all appearance dragged in without occasion. 
The motives of action are not so pure as in 
jEschylus and Sophocles, and the characters 
of the heroes are not raised above the level 
of ordinary life, but brought down to it. So 
fond is he of giving prominence to the faults 
of women, that he has been called a woman- 
hater. He pays more attention to the 
course of politics than his predecessors, and 
is indeed influenced by political considera- 
tions in his sketches of character. In 
deference to the democratic leanings of his 
public, he makes his kings cruel tyrants, 
without dignity or majesty, and the heroes 
of the Peloponnese, in particular, he treats 
with unconcealed dislike. His dialogues 
are often overloaded with rhetoric and 
sophistical dialectic. But, in spite of all 
these faults, for which the spirit of the age 
is mainly responsible, he is a great poetical 


genius. He was very popular with his con- 
temporaries, and has been still more so 
with succeeding generations. The trage- 
dians of the next age made him their model 
and pattern without qualification, and the 
Roman poets preferred paraphrasing his 
dramas to those of the other tragedians. 

' Eurdpe (Lat. EurOpa). A figure in Greek 
mythology. In Homer she is the daughter of 
Phoenix, in the later story of the Phcenician 
AgenSr, and sister of Cadmus. Zeus, in the 
shf^e of a bull, carried her over the sea 
to Crete, where she bore him Minos, RhadS.- 
manthys, and according to the later legend, 
Sarpedon also. Zeus left her with Ast^rion, 
king of Crete, who brought up her sons 
and left them his kingdom. She was 
worshipped in Crete under the name of 
Hellotis, especially at Gortyn, where she 
was supposed to have been wedded with 
Zeus, and to have borne him her sons. A 
festival called Hellotia was held in her 
honour, at which her bones were carried 
in a wreath of myrtle. 

Eury&le. See Gorgon. 

Eurj^&lns. Son of Mecisteus, one of the 
Eplgdni, and with Sth6n6lus, the companion 
of Didmedes before Troy. 

Euryclea {Eunjkleia). The nurse of 
Odysseus, who brought up his son Tel6- 
m&chus. When her master had returned 
home in the disguise of a beggar, she 
recognised him by a scar while bathing his- 
feet. On a hint from him she kept silence, 
and afterwards was the first who brought to- 
P6n6l6pe the news of her husband’s return 
and of the slaughter of the suitors. 

Eiirj^dlc§. See Orpheus. 

Enr^nfime. See Charites. 

Eurypylns. (1) SonofP6seid6nand Asty- 
p&lsea, king of the M6r6p6s of Cos. He 
was slain by HerS-cles, who had been driven 
on to the coast on his return from Troy. 
The struggle was a hard one, but Heracles 
was assisted by Zeus. The daughter of 
Eurypylus, ChalciSpe, became mother of 
^hes^ftlusby Heracles. 

(2) Son of Telfiphus and AstySche. As- 
tyoche, bribed by her brother Priam with 
the present of a golden vine, persuaded 
Eui^pylus to bring the last succour to the 
Trojans shortljjr before the fall of the city. 
After performing deeds of bravery, he fell 
at the hand of NeoptffiSmus. 

(3) Son of EuaemSn, king of OrmfiniSn 
in Thessaly, one of the suitors of Helen. 
He was among the bravest of the Greek 
heroes who fought before Troy, and of his 
own accord offered to engage Hector in singlo 
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combat. In the later story he appears in 
connexion with the worship of Dionysus. 
At the division of the Trojan spoil he re- 
ceived an image of Dionysus, made by 
Hephaestus, and presented to Dard&nus. This 
had been kept in a chest as a Palladium. 
When Eurypylus opened the chest and be- 
held the image he fell into a madness. The 
Delphic oracle promised that he should be 
healed if ho dedicated the image in a spot 
where men offered barbaric sacrifices. Ac- 
cordingly he dedicated it at Ar6e in Achaia, 
where an offering of the fairest youth and 
fairest virgin Was made annually to Arte- 
mis. The bloody act was abolished, and 
the gentle service of Dionysus introduced 
in its place. 

EurjfBftces {EurysdkH). Son of Ajax 
and Tecmessa. See Ajax (2). 

Eurysthens. Son of Sth^^nelus and 
Nicippe. {See Pf:rseus.) He was king of 
Mycenae, and through the cunning of Hera 
got power over Heracles, and imposed upon 
him the celebrated twelve labours. In pur- 
suing the children of Heracles, and attempt- 
ing to bring about by force their expulsion 
from Attica, he was defeated and slain in bis 
flight by Hyllus. {See Hyllus.) 

Eurjftus. (1) Son of Malaneus, father 
of Iphitus and of Idle, king of (Echalla 
in Thessaly or Messenia, According to a 
later story he dwelt in Euhcca. He was 
one of the most famous archers in anti- 
quity. According to Homer he ventured 
to challenge Apollo to a contest of skill, 
and was slain in his youth for his pre- 
sumption. In the later story he and his 
son Iphitus are slain by Heracles, his 
former disciple in archery, for having in- 
solently refused him his daughter lole in 
marriage. {See Heracles.) Iphitus gave 
his bow to Odysseus, who slew the suitors 
with it. 

(2) One of the M6U6nldce {see Molionidve). 

EnsSblns. The father of ecclesiastical 
history. He was born at Cajsfirea in Phoe- 
nicia in 2G4 A.D. In 315 he became bishop 
of that city, and died in 340. He was one 
of the most learned men of his time, and 
holds a high position both among the his- 
torians and the apologists of Christianity. 
His greatest work is his Church History. 
This work is in ten books, beginning with 
the rise of Christianity, and coming down to 
314 A.D. It was much used by later writers, 
and was, about 403 a.d., translated into Latin 
by Tyrannius Rufinus of Aquilela, who con- 
tinued it down to the death of Theodosius 
(A.D. 395). The apologetic writings of 


Eusebius are the Prcepdlrdtld Evangi^lca 
in fifteen books, and the DdmoiistrdtlO 
EvangPlica in twenty. They are both, 
but especially the former, a rich storehouse 
of information on antiquity, particularly on 
the philosophy and religion of the Greeks, 
Of still greater importance is his Chronicle 
{Chrdnicdn)^ a work founded upon extracts 
from the now lost writings of previous 
historians. Its first book, the Chrdnd- 
gnlpMa^ contains a general ethno^aphical 
history of the world, arranged from the 
creation to 325 a.d. The second, called 
the Chronological Canon, consisted of 
parallel chronological tables of the names 
of rulers and the most important events 
since 2017 b.C. Only fragments of the 
original work remain ; but wo have both 
books in an Armenian translation, and the 
second in the Latin version of Hieronymus. 
Among the other works of Eusebius wo 
may mention : (1) A sketch of the topo- 
graphy of Palestine, in two books. The 
second alone survives, both in the original 
and in the translation of Hieronymus. (2) 
A biography, in four books, of the emperor 
Constantine, who had shown favour to 
Eusebius and had been baptized by him. 
This work is strongly coloured by personal 
feeling. (3) A panegyric on Constantine. 

Eust&thluB. (1) Eustathius Mdcrem- 
bdlUa, a Greek writer of romance. Ho 
was a native of Constantinople, and be- 
longed to the upper class. His floruit is 
perhaps to bo assigned to the 9th century 
A.D. He was the author of a rather 
tasteless love story, in eleven books, about 
Hysminlas and Hysmlne. 

(2) Eustathms of Constantinople, aj)- 
pointed archbishop of ThessalOnIca in 1160 
A.D. Previously to this he had been a 
deacon, and professor of rhetoric in his 
native city, and had written a compre- 
hensive commentary on the Homeric poems. 
The commentary, which is characterized by 
learning remarkable for that age, is made 
up of extracts from older writers, and is 
therefore of great value. A commentary by 
the same author on Dlonj^slus Pfirlegetes, 
and a preface to a commentary on Pindar, 
have also survived. 

Euterpe. See Muses. 

Enth^a (a giving of account). All 
officials at Athens without exception were 
bound, at the expiration of their term of 
office, to give an account of their adminis- 
tration. The authorities to whom it was 
given were the LGgistm, supported by ten 
Euthynf. (See Logistje.) Within thirty 
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days after the term of office had come to an 
end, these functionaries issued, to all whom 
it might concern, a public notice to lay 
before them any complaints they might have 
to make against the retiring officials. In 
case such complaints were made, the matter 
was brought to an issue by legal procedure. 
No official was allowed to leave the country, 
or take any measure affecting his property, 
01 - take another office, before his account was 
given [Aristotle, Const. ofAthem^ 48]. 

Eutrdplus. A Bomaii nistoriaii who took 
part in the expedition of Julian against 
the Parthians in 363 a.d. In 378, under 
Valentinian, he wrote and dedicated to 
this emperor a sketch of Eoman history 
{BrSvidrlum ah Urbe Condltd) in ten books, 
from the earliest times to the death of 
Jovian in 364. The language is simple, 
and the narrative intelligent and impartial. 
The work was useful and c^oncise, and 
became very popular. Succeeding writers 
down to the Middle Ages, and especially 
Hl6r6nymus and Orosius, used it a great 
deal. It was several times turned into 
Greek, indeed as early as 380 by PseanlOs, 
whose translation has been preserved almost 
entire. The work of Eutropius was en- 
larged and continued by Paulus Diaednus, 
who, in the last part of the 8th century A.D., 
added six books to it. It was also used 
in the Ilisthrla Miscella^ or Collective His- 
tory, and has continued to be a favourite 
school book down to our own day. 

Evander (Gr. EuandrdSj the good man), a 
figure in Latin mythology. He was said 
to be the son of Hermes and an Arcadian 
nymph. Sixty years before the Trojan War 
he led a Pelasgian colony to L&tiura from 
PallantIQn in Arcadia, and founded a city 
Pallanteum near the Tiber, on the hill 
which was afterwards named after it the 
Palatine. Further it was said that he 
taught the rude inhabitants of the country 
writing, music, and other arts ; and intro- 
duced from Arcadia the worship of certain 

f ods, in particular of Pan, whom the 
talians called Faunus, with the festival 
of the Lupercabfa which was held in his 
honour. Evander was worshipped at Rome 
among the heroes of the country {see 
Indigites), and had an altar on the Aven- 
tine hill. ^ But the whole story is evidently 
an invention of Greek scholars, who derived 
the Lupercalia from the Arcadian L^cma, 
The name Euandros is a mere translation 
of the Italian Faunus, while Carmenta is 
an ancient Italian goddess. 

Pallas, the son of Evander, is in like 


manner a creation of the poets. In Vergil 
he marches, at the command of his father, 
to assist .En^as, and falls in single combat 
with Turnus. 

Eventns, or properly B6mis Einpitus 
(lucky or happy event). In Roman religion, 
a god of rural prosperity, like the Greek 
AgdtMdcamrm, whose image was in later 
times transferred to the Italian deity. In 
the course of time Bonus Eventns gained 
the more general meaning of the friendly 
fortune which secures a lucky issue to 
undertakings. The god had a temple of 
his own on the Campus Martiusy in the 
neighbourhood of the Pantheon. 

Evdeati (those who are summoned or 
called out). The term applied in the 
Roman army to soldiers who had served 
their time and obtained their dismissal, but 
who, on the general summoning them by 
name, returned to the service on condition 
of receiving certain privileges. These 
were, exemption from all service except in 
battle, a rank and pay equal to those of 
the centurions, and prospect of advance- 
ment. The enlistment of cvocati was 
especially common in the civil wars. Some- 
times they were distributed in the legion, 
sometimes they formed a special and select 
troop, divided into centUHa'. We some- 
times find them, in isolated instances, 
under the early Empire. On the difference 
between them and the veterdnl, see 
Veterani. 

Evdc&tio (calling out). The term for 
the solemn summons given to the tutelary 
gods of a besieged city to leave it, and to 
migrate to Rome. The Romans always 
vowed, at the same time, to build them a 
temple at Rome. An example of a deity 
evoked ” in this way was Juno Regina, 
who was originally worshipped at Veii, 
but afterwards had a temple in Rome on 
the Aventine. 

Ez6cutld. Sec Bonorum Emptio. 

Ex6dra. An alcove, or semi-circular ex- 
tension of the colonnade in a Greek gym- 
ndslum. It was furnished with seats on 
which the philosophers usually sat to talk 
with their disciples. In private houses the 
exedra was a room intended for conversa- 
tion, fitted with a bench running round the 
wall. 

Ezercitus. See Stipendium, Castra, 
Legion, Dilectus, Sacramentum. 

Ezmam ( «= banishment). (1) Greek, 
Among the Greeks exile was the legal 
unishment for homicide {see Ephem). 
t was also, at times, a political measure. 
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adopted especially in times of civil dis- 
turbance, and might carry with it tltlrrua 
and loss of property, except in the case of 
ostracism (see Ostracism). 

(2) Roman. Among the Romans there 
was, originally, no such thing as a direct 
expulsion from the city. But a man might 
be cut off from fire and water, the symbol 
of civic communion, which of course prac- 
tically forced him to leave the country. 
This interdictid dquce et ignis was ori- 
ginally inflicted by the cornlHa centuMta^ 
and later by the permanent judicial com- 
missions appointed to try certain serious 
offences, as, for instance, treason, arson, 
and poisoning. In case of the capital 
charge the accused was always free to 
anticipate an unfavourable verdict, or the 
intevdictio aquce et ignis, by withdrawing 


into voluntary exile. The exilium involved 
the lesser dBminUttO cdpitls, or loss of 
citizenship, if the banished person became 
citizen of another state ; or if the people 
declared the banishment to be deserved; 
or if the intevdictio aquai et ignis was pro- 
nounced after he had gone into exile. It 
was only in very serious cases that a 
man’s property was also confiscated. Real 
banishment was first inflicted under the 
Empire. {See Deportatio and Relegatio.) 

Exddlum. A play of a lively character 
acted on the Roman stage at the end of a 
serious piece. It corres])onded in character 
to the satyric drama of the Greeks. Tlie 
place of the exodiiim was originally taken 
by the dramatic sdtuva, and later by the 
Atell&na and Mlmus. 

Exomis. See CifiTON. 


Fabius Pictdr. See Annalists. 

Fabri. The mechanics, carpenters, smiths, 
etc., in the Roman army. After the end 
of the republican age they formed an 
independent corps in every array, and were 
employed especially in the restoration of 
bridges, siege and defence works, artillery, 
etc. They were under the command of the 
prcefectus fahrum, or chief engineer, who 
was chosen by the general in chief, and 
was immediately responsible to him. 

Fabfila Palll&ta and Tdgata. See Comedy. 

F&milia. The Latin name for a house- 
hold community, consisting of the master 
of the house {pdter fdmillds), his wife 
{mdter familias), his sons and unmarried 
daughters {fllil and flllte familias), the 
wives, sons, and unmarried daughters of 
the sons, and the slaves. All the other 
members of the family were subject to the 
authority of the pater familias. (For the 
power of the husband over his wife, see 
Manus.) In virtue of his paternal authority 
{patfia pdtestds), the pater familias had 
absolute authority over his children. He 
might, if he liked, expose them, sell them, 
or kill them. These rights, as manners 
were gradually softened, were more and 
more rarely enforced ; but they legally 
came to ah end only when the father died, 
lost his citizenship, or of his own will freed 
his son from his authority. {See Emanci- 
PATio.) They could, however, be trans- 
ferred to another person if the son were 
adopted, or the daughter married. A son, 
if of full age, was not in any way interfered 
with by the pat via potestas in the exercise 


F 

of his civil rights. But in the exercise of 
his legal rights as an individual, he was 
dependent always on his father. He could, 
for instance, own no property, but all that 
he acquired was, in the eye of the law, at 
the exclusive disposal of his father. The 
pater familias alone had the right of 
making dispositions of the family property 
by mortgage, sale, or testament. 

Family Names. See Names. 

Fannins. See Annalists. 

Farmers of Public Taxes. See Puhlicani 
and TelonvE. 

Farnese Bull. See Dirge. 

Fasces. The Latin name for a bundle of 
rods of elm or birch, tied together by a red 
strap, and enclosing an axe, with its head 
outside. The fasces were originally the 
emblem of the king’s absolute authority 
over life and limb, and as such passed over 
to the high magistrates^ of the Republic. 
In the city, however, the Isftter had to re- 
move the axe and to lower the rods in the 
presence of the popular assembly as the 
sovereign power. The lowering of the 
fasces was also the form in which the 
lower officials saluted the higher. The king 
was preceded by lictors bearing twelve 
fasces, and so were the consuls and pro- 
consuls. The proconsuls, however, were, 
since the time of Augustus, only allowed 
this number if thi^ had actually been con- 
suls previously. The dictator had twentv- 
f our fasces, as representing the two consufe, 
and his mdgister SquUum had six. Six was 
also the number allotted to the proconsuls 
and propraetors outside the city, and in the 
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imperial age to those proconsuls who had 
provinces in virtue of their having held the 
prsetorship. The praetors of the city had 
two, the imperial legates administering par- 
ticular provinces had five fasces. One was 
allotted to the JldrnSn DXdlis^ and (from or 
after B.c. 42) to the Vestal Virgins. Fasces 
crowned with bay were, in the republican 
age, the insignia of an officer who was 
saluted as ImpSrdtor, During the imperial 
age, this title was conferred on the emperor 
at his accession, and soon confined ex- 
clusively to him. The emperor was accord- 
ingly preceded by twelve fasces laurSdtl. 
The lictors held their fasces over the left 
shoulder. But at funerals, the fasces of a 
deceased magistrate, and his arms, were 
carried reversed behind the bier. 

Fascinum (Latin). Enchantment by the 
evil eye, words, or cries, exercised on per- 
sons (especially children), animals, and 
things, as, for instance, on a piece of 
ground. The word was also applied to the 
counter-charm, by which it was supposed 
that the enchantment could be averted, 
or even turned against the enchanter. 
Amulets of various kinds were employed 
as counter-charms. They were supposed 
either to procure the protection of a par- 
ticular deity, or to send the enchanter mad 
by means of terrible, ridiculous, or obscene 
objects. The name fascinum was thus 
specially applied to the phallus, which was 
the favourite counter-charm of the Romans. 
An image of this fascinum was contained 
in the hulla worn as an amulet by children, 
and was also put under the chariot of a 
general at his triumph, as a protection 
against envy. 

Fasti {dlBs). (Roman.) Properly speak- 
ing, the court-days, on which the praetor 
was allowed to give his judgments in the 
solemn formula Do Dlco Addlco, and gene- 
rally to act in* his judicial capacity. The 
name was further applied to the days on 
which it was lawful to summon the 
assembly and the senate (dlCs cdmttldUs), 
For these days might be used as court 
days in case the assembly did not meet : 
while on dies fasti proper no meeting of 
the comitia could take place. The opposite 
of dies fasti were the dies n^fasti, or days 
on which on account of purifications, holi- 
days, fSrl(e, and on other religious grounds, 
the courts could not sit, nor the comitia 
assemble. {See FERiiE.) The dies rHlglOsl 
were also counted as nefasti. {See Religiosi 
Dies.) Besides the 38-45 dies faMi proper, 
the 188-194 dies comitiales, the 48-50 dies 


nefasti, and 53-59 dies religiosi, there were 
8 dies interclsl, which were nefasti in the 
morning and evening because of certain 
sacrifices which took place then, but fasti 
for the remaining hours. There were also 
3 dies fissi (split days), which were nefasti 
until the conclusion of a particular proceed- 
ing ; e.g. the removal of the sweepings from 
the temple of Vesta on June 15th, but 
fasti afterwards. 

The division of days into fasti and 
prdfesti, or holidays and workda3^s, only 
affected private life, though many dies 
nefasti, as ferice, would be identical with 
dies fasti. 

The list of the dies fasti was of immense 
importance as affecting legal proceedings, 
and indeed all public life. For a long time 
it was in the hands of the pontlfLci^s, and 
was thus only accessible to the patricians ; 
but at last, 304 b.c., Gnseus Flavius pub- 
lished it and made it generally accessible. 
This list, called simply Fasti, was the 
origin of the Roman calendar, which bore 
the same name. In this calendar the days 
of the year are divided into weeks of eight 
days each, indicated by the letters A — H. 
Each day has marks indicating its number 
in the month, its legal significance (F = 
fastus, "H^nefastus, G = comitial%s, EN‘ = 
intercisus). The festivals, sacrifices, and 
games occurring on it are also added, as well 
as notices of historical occurrences, the 
rising and setting of the stars, and other 
matters. No trace remains of any calendar 
previous to Caesar ; but several calendars 
composed after Caesar's reform have been 
preserved. Ovid’s Fasti is a poetical ex- 
lanation of the Roman festivals of the 
rst six months. We have also many frag- 
ments of calendars, painted or engraved on 
stone, belonging to Rome and other Italian 
cities ; for it was common to put up 
calendars of this kind in public places, 
temples, and private houses. There are two 
complete calendars in existence, one an 
official list written, by Ftirlus Dionysius 
PhllScalus in 354 A.D., the other a Chris- 
tian version of the official calendar, made 
by PdRmlus Silvius in 448 a.d. 

The word Fasti was further applied to 
the annual lists of the triumphs, high 
officials, consuls, dictators, censors, and 
priests. These lists were originally, like 
the other fasti, made out by the pontiles. 
Some fragments of them have survived, 
among which may be mentioned the Fasti 
CdpUdlfnf, so called from the Roman 
Capitol, where they are now preserved. 
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They were originally, in 3G-30 b.c., en- 
graved on the marble wall of the RCgla^ or 
official residence of the Pontifex Maximus^ 
and afterwards continued first to 12 b.c., 
and afterwards to 13 a.d. 

P&t&. See M<er^: (Paec.e), Nemesis, 
Tyche, Fobtuna. 

F&ttiuB. See Faunus. 

FaucSs. See House. 

Faiin&li&. See Faunus. 

Faunus. “The well-wisher” (from fdvere) 
[or perhaps “ the speaker ” (from fdrl)]. 
One of the oldest and most popular deities, 
who was identified with the Greek Pan on 
account of the similarity of their attributes. 
{See Pan.) As a good spirit of the forest, 
plains, and fields, he gave fruitfulness to the 
cattle, and was hence called InUus. With 
all this he was also a god of prophecy, called 
by the name of Fdtuus, He revealed the 
future in dreams and strange voices, com- 
municated to his votaries while sleeping in 
his precincts upon the fleeces of sacrificed 
lambs. A goddess of like attributes, called 
Fauna and Fatua^ was associated in his 
worship. She was regarded sometimes as 
his wife, sometimes as his daughter {see 
Bona Dea). Just as Pan was accompanied 
by the Pdniskoi, or little Pans, so the 
existence of many Fauni was assumed 
besides the chief Faunus. They were 
imagined as merry, capricious beings, and 
in particular as mischievous goblins who 
caused night-mares. In fable Faunus 
appears as an old king of Latium, son of 
Picus, and grandson of Saturnus, father 
of L&tinus by the nymph MS,rica. After 
his death he is raised to the position 
of a tutelary deity of the land, for his 
many services to agriculture and cattle- 
breeding. Two festivals, called Faunallay 
were celebrated in his honour, one on 
the 13th of February, in the temple on the 
island in the Tiber, the other on the 5th 
of December. The peasants brought him 
rustic offerings and amused themselves with 
dancing. 

F&vdnins. See Zephyrus. 

Fdlicitas. The personification of good 
fortune among the Romans. She was wor- 
shipped in various sanctuaries in Rome, her 
attributes being the cornucopia and the 
herald’s staff. 

Ferfilla. The last day of the Roman fes- 
tival called the P&rentalla. {See Manes.) 

Fdri® (Latin). Holidays, dedicated to 
the worship of some deity. A distinction 
was drawn between ferice privates^ or holi- 
days observed by genUs, families, and in- 


dividuals, and ferice publiccr, or public 
holidays. Public holidays were either fixed 
or movable, or occasional. The fixed holi- 
days {ferice stdtlvce)^ were forty-five in 
I number, and were celebrated every year on 
a definite day and registered accordingly in 
the calendar. The movable holidays (ferim 
concepUvce) were also annual, but were 
held on changing days, and had therefore 
to be announced beforehand by the consuls, 
or in their absence by the praetor. The 
occasional .holidays {imjn rdtlvm) were 
commanded on special occasions by the 
authorities with the consent of the pontl- 
ftc^s. Such were, for instance, the suppll- 
cdtldnSs^ a solemn service to the gods to 
celebrate a victory or the like. One of the 
principal movable festivals was the FPrice 
lAtlnce. This was originally a celebration 
by the Latin race held on the Albau moun- 
tain in honour of Jupiter Latlaris. It was 
subsequently transformed by Tarquinius 
Superbus into a festival of the Latin League. 
Its most notable ceremony consisted in the 
sacrifice of white bulls, a portion of whose 
flesh was distributed to each of the cities 
of the league represented at the sacrifice. If 
any city did not receive its portion, or if any 
otlier point in the ceremonial was omitted, 
the whole sacrifice had to be repeated. 
Originally it lasted one day, but after- 
wards was extended to four. It was then 
celebrated in part on the Alban hill by 
the Roman consuls, in presence of all the 
magistrates : in part on the Roman Capitol, a 
race being included in the performance. It 
was announced by the consuls immediately 
after their assumption of office, nor did 
they leave Rome for their provinces until 
they had celebrated it. The date therefore 
depended on that of the assumption of 
office by the higher magistrates. 

FSrdnIa. An old Italian goddess, of 
Sabine origin, but also much worshipped in 
Etruria, She seems originally to have been 
regarded in the same light as Flora, LibSra, 
and Venus. The Greeks called her a god- 
dess of flowers : on coins she is represented 
as a girl in the bloom of youth, witn flowers 
in her hair. She was also worshipped as 
the goddess of emancipation from slavery. 
She had a very celebrated shrine at the 
foot of Mount Sdractfi in Etruria, where 
the whole neighbourhood used to bring her 
rich votive offerings and the firstfruits of 
the field. The annual festivals served as 
fairs, such was the crowd of people who 
flocked to them. The mythical king ErQlus 
of Praeneste was regarded as her son. He 
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had three lives, and had to be slain three 
times by Evander in consequence. 

Fescenniiil {IMl). Rural festivals, of 
i^reat antiquity, held by the population of 
Etruria and Latium, and named, from some 
cause which cannot now be ascertained, 
from Fescennium in South Etruria. At 
harvest festivals, at the feast of Silvamis, 
and others of the kind, and at weddings, 
the young men would appear in rough 
masks or with faces painted with vermilion, 
bantering each other for the amusement of 
the spectators in rude and indecent jests. 
These were thrown into a rough kind of 
metre, originally no doubt the Saturnian. 
The Italians had at all times a keen 
sense of the ridiculous, and a love for 
personal attack ; tendencies which were 
much encouraged by their gift for improvi- 
zation, and pointed repartee. In Rome 
these games wore taken up by the young 
men at public festivals, and combined with 
a comic imitation of the religious dances 
introduced from Etruria in 390 B.c. to 
avert a pestilence. In this form they are 
supposed to have given birth to the dramatic 
srltdra. {See Satura.) The license of 
personal abuse ended by going so far that 
it had to be restrained by a law of the 
Twelve Tables. The Fescennln% versus 
were gradually restricted to weddings, and 
the word came to mean the merry songs 
sung when the bride was brought home. 

Festus. (1) Sextus Pompeius Festus ; a 
Homan scholar, who probably flourished in 
the 2nd century A.D. He made an abridg- 
ment of the great lexical work of Verrius 
Flaccus, De VevhOrum SignlflcUtUy using 
at the same time other works of the same 
author. The abridgment, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and containing twenty books, 
superseded its original. Of Festus’ own 
work we have only the second half (the 
letters M-V) in a very imperfect state. 
The rest is preserved in a meagre epitome 
made by the priest Paulus, in the age of 
Charles the Great. Slight as are these 
remains of the original work of Verrius, 
they are very valuable for the fulness of 
select grammatical and antiquarian notices 
which they contain. 

(2) A Roman historian, who about 369 
A.D. wrote an abridgment of Roman history 
{Brivldrium Rerum OestUrum P6piill 
ROmUnl) founded partly on Exit r6 plus ^ 
partly on FlOrus, and dedicated to the 
emperor Valens. 

Fdti&lds (Latin). A body of men whose 
business it was to maintain the forms 


of international relationship. The institu- 
tion was universal in Italy. In Rome its 
introduction was ascribed to Numa or Ancus 
Martius. Here the fet tales formed a 
collegium of twenty members elected for 
life, and filled up vacancies in their body 
by co-optation. They were in early times 
exclusively patricians, but at all times it 
was necessary that they should belong to 
the highest classes. Their duties were, in 
case of conflicts arising with other nations, 
to give an opinion, based on the merits of 
the case, upon the question of war or 
peace; to give, or to demand in person, 
satisfaction by delivering up the guilty 
individual, to declare war or conclude 
peace, and to give the sanction of religion 
to both acts. On all these occasions they 
went out wearing their sacerdotal dross, 
and the insignia of their office. Before 
them one of the members of the collegium 
carried the sacred plants which they had 
gathered on the Capitol after asking per- 
mission of the magistrate on whose com- 
mission they were acting, king, consul, or 
praetor. If satisfaction was to bo demanded 
from another nation, a number of fet tales 
was sent under the leadership of a spoakei', 
the pilfer pafrdtus, with the forms of a 
special ceremonial. Supposing satisfaction 
given, they took the offender with them, and 
parted in peace ; if the other party asked 
for time to consider the matter, this was 
granted to ten days and extended to thirty. 
If, after this, satisfaction were not given, 
the speaker made a solemn protest, adding 
that the Roman people would now take 
the matter into its own hands. Sup})Oriing 
now that war were decided on, the speaker, 
in presence of at least three witnesses, 
uttered the solemn declaration, and threw 
a bloody lance into the enemy’s territory. 
After the war with Pyrrhus this ceremony 
was performed at the Column of War near 
the temple of Bellona, and the declaration 
of war was carried to the general in comr 
mand according to the form prescribed by 
the law of the fetiales. If it was in con- 
templation to bring the war to a close, and 
the enemy had not made an unconditional 
surrender, the fetiales^ with the authority 
of a sSnatUs coxisultuxn^ and in the name 
of the State, either concluded a truce for a 
definite number of years, or a formal 
alliance. The general, if he made peace 
without the consent of the Roman people, 
did so on his own responsibility and witli- 
out binding the State. If the people were 
dissatisfied with the terms, th& fetiales 
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delivered the general np, naked and hand- 
bound, to the enemy. In case of the 
alliance being concluded, the pater patratus 
took a flint stone, which was preserved in 
the temple of Jupiter Fgretrlus, and slew a 
swine therewith, first reading out the terms 
of the alliance, and then appealing to Jupiter, 
in case the Roman people maliciously broke 
the treaty, to smite them as he would 
smite the animal. He then signed the 
document, which bound the collegium of 
fetiales to see that the treaty was observed. 
It was also usual for the civil magistrate 
to make oath by Jupiter, Mars, and 
Qulrinus, on a sceptre which was likewise 
taken from the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. 
Since the Second Punic War there is but 
little mention of the action of the fetiales^ 
but its existence can be traced as late as the 
middle of the 4th centurj^ a.d. 

Fibtila (Greek p^rdni^), A clasp for 
fastening garments, resembling our brooches 


FIBULJK. 

(Qrlvaud do la Vincelle, Arts et MUiers, pi. xli, xliii.) 

or safety-pins. It consisted of a hoop and 
a needle, sometimes elastic, sometimes fixed 
by a joint. Some flbulce were in the shape 
of buckles. {See illustrations.) 

Fldes. The Roman personification of 
honour in keeping word or oath. As Fides 
Publlcaj or Honour of the People, this 
goddess had a temple on the Capitol, 
founded by king Numa, to which the 
fldmlnSs of Jupiter, Mars, and Qulrinus rode 
in a covered chariot on the 1st of October. 
At the sacrifice they had their right hands 
wrapped up to the fingers with white 
bands. The meaning of the covered chariot 
was that honour could not be too carefully 
protected : of the covered right hand, that 
the right hand, the seat of honour, should 
bo kept- pure and holy. The goddess was 
represented with outstretched right hand 
and a white veil. Her attributes were ears 
of corn and fruits, joined hands, and a 
turtle-dove. 

Fire, Ood of. See Hephjestus and 

VnLCANUS. 


Firmicus Mfiternus (IfllXus). (1) A 
heathen writer, a native of Sicily. About 
354 A.D. he published, in eight books, a 
work on astrology {McHheseds Lihrl VIII) 
which he had begun under Constantine. 
It gives a vivid picture of the gross super- 
stition of that age with regard to the su])- 
posed influence of the stars in humc.u 
fortunes. 

(2) Another writer of the same time, and 
of the same age, was a convert to Christia- 
nity, who, about 347 a.d., published a work 
on the error of the heathen religions {De 
FrrOrd Prdfiindrum liellglOnum) in which 
he called on the emperors Constantins and 
Constans to extirpate the last remains of 
heathenism. 

Fiscus. The emperor’s private purse, as 
distinguished from the public treasury 
{eerdrlum). It was instituted by Augustus, 
and was under the exclusive control of the 
emperor. The chief sources from which it 
was replenished were the entire revenues 
of the imperial provinces, the produce of 
unclaimed estates, and of confiscations. 
The main items of fiscal expenditure were 
the army, the fleet, and war material, the 
salaries of officials, the provision of corn 
for Rome, postal communication, and the 
public buildings. For the officials who 
administered the fiscMS^ see Procurator. 

Fl&hellum. A fan. See Clothing. 

Fl&mSn (from fldre: one who blows or 
kindles the sacrificial fire). The special 
priest of a special deity among the Romans. 
There were 16 FldminHs ; three higher 
ones {Flamincs mdiOres) of patrician rank : 
these were the flamen Dldlls (of Jupiter), 
Martldlls (of Mars), and Quli'lndlls (of 
Qulrinus). The remaining 12 were flamines 
m%n0r€8, plebeians, and attached to less 
important deities, as Vulcanus, Flora, 
PCmdna, and Carmen ta. Their office was 
for life, and they could only be deprived of 
it in certain events. The emblem of their 
dignity was a white conical hat (dpex), 
made out of the hide of a sacrificed animal, 
and having an olive branch and woollen 
thread at the top. This the flamincs were 
obliged to wear always out of doors, indeed 
the Flamen Dialis had originally to wear 
it indoors as well. They were exempted 
from all the duties of civic life, and ex- 
cluded at the same time from all partici- 
pation in politics. In course of time, it is 
true, they were allowed to hold urban 
offices, but even then they were forbidden 
to go out of Italy. ^ 

The Flamen Dialis was originally not 
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allowed to spend a night away from home : 
in later times, under the Empire, the 
Pontlfex could allow him to sleep out 
for two nights in the year. Indeed, the 
Flamen Dialis^ whose superior position 
among the flamens conferred upon him 
certain privileges, as the tdga prcetexta^ the 
Bella cUrUliSj a seat in the senate, and 
the services of a lictor, was in proportion 
obliged to submit to more restrictions than 
the rest. He, his wife, their children, and 
his house on the Palatine were dedicated 
to this god. He must be born of a marriage 
celebrated by confarrMtlO^ and live himself 
in indissoluble marriage. {See Marriage.) 
If his wife died, he resigned his office. 
In the performance of his sacred functions 
he was assisted by his children as cdmilll. 
(See Camillus.) Every day was for him 
a holy day, so that he never appeared 
without the insignia of his office, the 
conical hat, the thick woollen toga prcetexta 
woven by his wife, the sacrificial knife, 
and a rod to keep th6 people away from 
him. He was preceded by his lictor, and 
by heralds, who called on the people to stop 
their work, as the flamen was not permitted 
to look upon any labour. He was not al- 
lowed to cast eyes on an armed host, to mount, 
or even to touch, a horse, to touch a corpse, 
or grave, or a goat, or a dog, or raw meat, 
or anything unclean. He must not have 
near him, or behold, anything in the shape 
•of a chain. Consequently there must be no 
knots, but only clasps, on his raiment ; the 
ring on his finger was broken, and any one 
who came into his house with chains must 
instantly be loosened. If he were guilty of 
any carelessness in the sacrifices, or if his 
hat fell off his head, he had to resign. His 
wife, the ^dmlnlca^ was priestess of Juno. 
She had, in like manner, to appear always 
in her insignia of office, a long woollen 
robe, with her hair woven with a purple 
fillet, and arranged in pyramidal form, her 
head covered with a veil and a kerchief, 
and carrying a sacrificial knife. On certain 
days she was forbidden to comb her hair. 
The chief business of the flamens consisted 
in daily sacrifices : on certain special occa- 
sions they acted with the Pontifices and 
the Vestal Virgins. The three superior 
flamens offered a sacrifice to Fides Piiblica 
on the Capitol on the 1st October, driving 
there in a two-horse chariot. During the 
imperial period flamines of the deified 
-emperors were added to the others. 

Plfi,mlii)[ca. See Flamen. 

Plftviannm Itis. See Jurisprudence. 


Fleet. See Ships, Warfare, and Clas- 

SIARII. 

Flora. A goddess, originally Sabine, of 
the spring and of flowers and blossoms in 
general, to whom prayers were offered for 
the prospering of the ripe fruits of field and 
tree. She was also regarded as a goddess 
of the flower of youth and its pleasures. 
Her worship was said to have been intro- 
duced into Rome by the Sabine king Titus 
Tatlus, and her special priest, the Fldmi^n 
FlOralts, to have been appointed by Numa. 
A temple was erected to her in the Circus 
Maximus in 238 b.c. At the same time a 
theatrical festival, the FlOrdlla^ was in- 
stituted at the behest of the Sibylline books. 
At this feast the men decked themselves 
and their animals with flowers, especially 
roses; the women put aside their usual 
costume, and wore the gay dresses usually 
forbidden. The scene was one of unre- 
strained merriment. From 173 b.c. the 
festival was a standing one, and lasted six 
days, from April 28, the anniversary of the 
foundation of the temple, to May 3. For the 
first five days of the games, for the super- 
intendence of which the curule aediles were 
responsible, there were theatrical perfor- 
mances, largely consisting of the very inde- 
cent farces called mimes. On the last day 
goats, hares, and other animals were hunted 
in the circus. The people were regaled 
during the games with porridge, peas, and 
lentils. 

Flora was in later times identified with 
the Greek Chldrls (see Hor.®). In works 
of art she was represented as a blooming 
maiden, decked with flowers. 

Florns {lilllus). (1) A Roman historian of 
the time of Hadrian, 117-138 a.d. He 
wrote, in two books, a history of the wars of 
Rome, from the time of the kings to the clos- 
ing of the temple of Janus under Augustus 
(26 B.c.). In the title, as we have it, the 
book is called an excerpt from Livy {Epltdme 
de Tltl Llvll helliirum omnium annOi'um 
DCC). But this is not an adequate descrip- 
tion of it. Florus, it is true, has used Livy 
a great deal, though not exclusively, and 
the work is really a panegyric on the great- 
ness of Rome. It is the production of a 
rhetorician, as is shown by the tasteless and 
inflated language, with its poetical echoes 
of Vergil and Horace, and its tendency to 
exaggeration. Numerous gross errors tes- 
tify to the insufficiency of the writer’s 
knowledge. Worthless as it is, the book 
was mucm read and quoted in the Middle 
Ages. 
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(2) A Roman poet, who was on familiar 
terms with Hadrian, and who has left a 
few pieces. He is proViably to be identified 
with the African rhetorician and poet 
Publius Annius Florus, the author of a 
dialogue, which still survives, on the ques- 
tion whether Vergil is an orator or a poet. 

Flute (Gk.’ aul6s « pipe, Lat. tibia = 
shin-bone). This was, in antiquity, an in- 



( 1 ) PlIRV(iIAN DOUllLE FLUTE. 
(Mucfo Pio Clement., V, tailpiece.) 


strument resembling the modern clarionet, 
made of reed, box, bay, ivory, or bone. Its 
invention was ascribed to Athene {see 
Marsyas). The wind was introduced 
by a mouthpiece, with one or two 
tongues, put on at every performance. 

In addition to the holes at the mouth 
it often had holes at the sides provided 
with stops. Besides the single flute, 
a double flute was sometimes used, 
especially at theatrical performances, 
funerals, sacrifices, and festal proces- 
sions. This consisted of two flutes 
played at the same time by means of 
either one or of two separate mouth- 
pieces. The two flutes together had as 
many notes as the Syrinx {see Syrinx). 

The right hand played the bass flute 
{ilhia dextra), the left hand the treble 
{tibia sinistra). The two flutes were 
either of equal length and similar form, 
or unequal length and similar form, or 
unequal length and dissimilar form. In 
the Phrygian double flute, one pipe was 
straight, the other larger and bent at 
the end like a horn (see fig. 1). It is a 
peculiarity of Greek and Roman flutes 
that they were sometifUes provided with 
a check-band covering the mouth, its 
opening fitted with metal. Through 
this opening were fixed the mouthpieces 
of the double flute (fig. 2). The long pipe 
is also an invention of the ancients. 

Pons or PontUB. The Roman god of 
springs, son of Janus and Juturna, who 
had an altar in Rome on the Janictilum. A 
special festival, the Fontln&lia^ was held 


in his honour on the 13th October, at which 
garlands were thrown into the springs, and 
laid round the wells. 

Pools, Feast of. See Fornacalia. 

Fordlcidla or Hordlcldla. A festival cele- 
brated in Rome in honour of Tellus, goddess 
of the earth, on 15th April. {See Tellus.) 

PomacaUa. A Roman festival held in 
February in honour of Fornax, the goddess 
of ovens. It was said to have been founded 
by Numa, and may be described as a thanks- 
giving for the earliest enjoyment of the 
newly gathered corn. It was held in the 
Forum by the Curiae, or ancient unions of 
kinsmen, under the superintendence of the 
CCiriO Maximus^ or j)re8ident of the masters 
of the curice. Corn was baked in ovens in 
the ancient fashion. All who missed the 
festival were called fools {stulti\ as being 
supposed not to know which was their 
curia, and had to make an offering at the 
so-called Feast of Fools {sUiltbrum fCrice) 
on the 17th February, the day of the 
Quirlndlia. 

Fortuua. The goddess of good luck, wor- 


(2) •flute-player with mouthpiece 
Bronse, from Dodona (CarapsnoB, pi. 10.) 

shipped from remote antiquity in Italy. 
Her worship was supposed to have been 
introduced into Rome by king Servius 
Tullius, popularly believed to be her favourite 
and confidant. He was said to have founded 
her oldest sanctuaries, as, for instance, that 
of Fors Fortuna, or lucky chance, on the 
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light bank of the Tiber below Rome. To 
this a pilgrimage was made down the stream 
by land and water on the anniversary of its 
foundation (June 26). As time went on, 
the worship of Fortuna became one of the 
most popular in Italy. She was worshipped 
at a great number of shrines under various 
titles, given according to various circum- 
stances of life in which her influence was 
supposed to have effect. These titles were 
Fortuna PrlmigSnta^ who determines the 
destiny of the child at its birth ; FortUna 
PuhVtca or P6pull Rdm^nl^ the tutelary 
goddess of the state ; Fortuna Caisdrts or 
Augusta^ the protectress of the emperor; 
Fortuna prlvdta, or of family life ; Fortuna 
patrlcla, ^questrlSj of the different 

orders, classes, and families of the popula- 
tion ; Fortuna llMrum^ of children; vir- 
glndlls^ of maidens, mUllUbriSy of women ; 
Fortuna nlrllls was the goddess of woman’s 
happiness in married life, of boys and of 
youths, who dedicated to her the first cut- 
tings of their beards, calling her from this 
FoHuna harhdta. Other epithets of Fortuna 
were victrix, or giver of victory ; dux or 
c6m^8y the leader or attendant ; rhlux, who 
brings safe home ; tranquilla^ the giver of 
prosperous voyages. This Fortuna was 
worshipped with Porf ilnus in the harbour 
of Rome. There were also Fortuna hdna 
and mdla, good and evil Fortune ; blanda 
or flattering, obst^quens or yielding, dUbta 
or doubtful, viscCLta or enticing, brSvis or 
fickle, and mdnens or constant. Trajan at 
last founded a special temple in her honour 
as the all-pervading power of the world. 
Here an annual sacrifice was offered to her 
on New Year’s 
Day. In works 
of art she was 
represented with 
the same attri- 
butes as the 
Greek Tyche {see 
Tyche). For- 
tuna, in her 
general character 
as a goddess of 
Nature and Fate, 

had an ancient •ooddesses or portunk. 



and celebrated 
temple, in which 
oracles were de- 


(Fortunm coin of frens 

Ruttia, from Grerhiird, Ant, Bildve. 
iaf. iT. S, 4.) 


livered, at Prsenestg and Antfum (see cut). 

Fdrtiin (Latin). An open space used for 
political meetings, judicial proceedings, and 
traffic. In Rome the oldest forum was the 


Forum RGmdnum, afterwards the Oampo 


Vaccino, a long and irregular foui'-sided 
space, lying between the Capitol and the 
Palatine, in tho direction of WNW. and 
ESE (sec plan, p. 241). In the course of time 
it was surrounded with temples, public 
buildings, and basilicas. It was originally 
used as a market place, but was early 
monopolised for public purposes. There 
were, however, shops and stalls along the 
northern and southern sides, where an 
active trade was carried on. Here, in 
particular, the money-changers carried on 
their business. The Forum was divided 
into the CbmUlum with the Rostra or 
speaking platform, and the Forum proper, 
where the Romans habitually spent much 
of their morning transacting private or 
public business. {See Comitium and Kos- 
TKUM.) Under the Empire a number of 
other /o7’a sprang up in its neighbourhood, 
which were used for legal and other busi- 
ness. They were adorned with great magni- 
ficence, having a temple in their midst, and 
colonnades round them, which were open 
for ordinary traffic. There were thus Fora 
of Caesar, Augustus, Vespasian, Nerva, and 
Trajan, the last the largest and most splen- 
did of all {see plan, p. 241). There were, 
besides, several fora for market business, 
as the Forum bddrtum or cattle-market, 
edrium or fish-market, hOlUOr'lum, or vege- 
table-market, and so on. The word forum 
was also applied to any place which lormed 
the local centre of commerce and jurisdic- 
tion : so that such local names as Forum 
lalU (now Frejus) were very common. 

Freedmen. The emancipation of slaves 
was tolerably common, both among Greeks 
and Romans. The Greeks had no special 
legal form for the process, and consequently 
no legal differences in the status of freed- 
men. At Athens they took the position 
of resident aliens, and lay under certain 
obligations to their liberators as patrons. 
They could be called to legal account for 
any injury done to their patrons, and if 
condemned could be given back to them as 
slaves, or sold by the state. In the latter 
case the price was paid to their liberators. 

Among the Romans emancipation (mdnil- 
misstO) was a lucrative proceeding for the 
State, as a tax of 5 per cent, on file value 
of the slave was paid on his being set free. 
Emancipation was either forajial or infor- 
mal. (1) Of formal emancipation there 
were three kinds : (a) the manumissio vin- 
dicta, in which the owner appeared with 
the slave before an official with judicial 
authority, who in later times would gener- 
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rally be the prsetor or governor of the pro- will. Here the master declared his slave 
vince. A Roman citizen, usually one of free in his will, or bound his heir to eman- 

the magistrates’ lictors, laid a staff (vin- cipate him. The heir might adopt the 

dicta) on the slave’s head and declared him formal or informal process. Constantino 

free. The master, who was holding the added a now form, the manumissio in 

slave with his hand, thereupon signified his ecclesia, or emancipation in the church in 
consent, and let him go, as a symbol of presence of the congregation. (2) Informal 



♦plan of the roman fora. 

(Prom DrojBen’B Hifforttcher fiandafloA, 188C, p. 11, with Blight alteratiorjB.) 


liberation {mdnH mUU). This formality emancipation took place in virtue of an oral 

was in later times restricted to the simple declaration on the part of the master, in 
declaration of the master in the presence presence of friends {inter dmfeOs)^ or by 
of the magistrate. (6) The mamtmissio letter {pSr eputdlam)^ or by inviting the 
cemu^ in which the master enrolled the slaves to the master’s table, 
slave’s name in the list of citizens, (c) The The freedmen were called llbertl in rela- 
manummio testdmento, or manumission by tion to the liberator (e.g. liberties Ccesdris) 
D. c. A. R 
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and Jlberttnl in their legal relation to the 
State. After formal emancipation they at 
once became Roman citizens, and members 
of the urban tribes and of the lowest classes 
in the centurlrr, with full right of voting. 
But, not being free born, they were not 
eligible to office, and were excluded from 
military service. The latter was, however, 
the case only till the 1st century n.c. They 
obtained the right to be enrolled in the 
country tribes several times in the repub- 
lican period, but not permanently till the 
imperial age. Their descendants, however, 
were, as being free-bom (ingi^niil)^ admit- 
ted into all the tribes, and in the second, 
or at least in the third generation, eligible 
to office. Informal emancipation conferred 
only practical freedom without civic rights. 
It was not until 17 a.d., under Tiberius, 
that freedmen of this kind won the coin- 
mcrclmUj or the right of acquiring and 
transferring property. Even then they had 
no power of testamentary bequest, and their 
))roperty, at their death, went to their 
liberators. It was permissible, however, 
to pronounce a formal emancipation after 
their death. 

To obviate abuses, and to check the 
excessive increase in the number of freed- 
men, the right of manumission was limited 
in several directions under Augustus. 
Among other things, if a slave under thirty 
years of age was to be manumitted vin~ 
dicta, a proof of sufficient reason was 
required ; and, in ease of testamentary 
manumission, the number was limited to a 
certain proportion of the whole number of 
slaves, and never allowed to exceed 100. 

A mutual obligation continued to exist 
between the freed man and his liberator, 
based on the fact that the freedman be- 
longed to the family of his patron. This 
is seen in the circumstance tnat the freed- 
man assumed the nOm^n and the prcenOm^n 
of his patron. In and after the 1st century 
B.c. we generally find a Greek cOgnOmi^n 
added. A well-known freedman of Lucius 
Cornelius Sulla, for instance, was called 
Lucius Cornelius Epicadus. The pdtrOnus 
was bound on his side to care for his liber- 
tm, and in consequence either retained him 
altogether in his home and service, or sup- 
plied him with a farm and capital to start 
it ; buried him in the family tomb after his 
death, and took charge of his children if 
not grown up. On the other side the freed- 
man was bound to support his patromis, 
in 00 se of need, out of his own resources, 
and if he was reduced to poverty, to main- 


tain him. If he died childless, his patron 
inherited his property. But the rights of 
the patron in respect of his freedman did 
not pass to the patron’s heirs. If the freed- 
man neglected his duties, ho was liable to 
severe punishment. In special cases, at least 
under the Empire, he might be sold for his 
patron’s profit, or given back to him as a slave. 

Frigidarlum. See Baths. 

Prontinns (Sextuft Iidlm). A Roman 
writer, born about 40 a.d. He was one 
of the urban praetors under Vespasian, and 
consul for the first time in 74. After this 
he fought with distinction in Britain until 
78, first under Pgtillus C6realis, and then 
as his successor. Under Domitian he kept 
aloof from public life. Ho was recalled by 
Nerva, who in 97 appointed him to the 
important office of superintendent of the 
aqueducts (cUrator dquCLviim). He was 
also made a second time consul, and a third 
time under Trajan, two years later (100). 
Under Trajan he was also made augur, and 
was succeeded in the office by the younger 
Pliny. He died in 103 or 104, much es- 
teemed by his contemporaries. His sur- 
viving works are (1) a collection, in three 
books, of typical instances of military stra- 
tagems taken from Greek and Roman history. 
This was intended as an additional chapter 
to a lost work on military science, which 
he had written under Domitian. A fourth 
book has been rightly judged spurious, and 
the work of a later age. (2) Selections 
from a treatise on land-surveying in two 
books {De dgrOrtim qudlltdte and De cov~ 
trOversXU agrorum), likewise written under 
Domitian. (3) The interesting treatise on 
the aqueducts of Rome {De aqnls tirhis 
ROmce), in two books. The occasion of his 
writing this work was his tenure of the office 
of curator aquarum ; but it was not pub- 
lished till the time of Trajan. It is a his- 
tory and description of the water supply 
of Rome, containing also the laws affecting 
its use and maintenance. 

Front5 (ilforews ComBlXus). The most 
celebrated orator in the age of the An- 
tonines, born at Cirta in Numidia, about 
100 A.D. As an advocate and speaker at 
Rome, he earned not only considerable 
wealth and reputation, but the favour of 
Hadrian and Antoninus Plus, who entrusted 
him with the education of the imperial 
princes Marcus Aurelius and Lucius VOrus. 

In 143 he was consul for two months, 
but his health was too weak to allow of 
his administering a province as proconsul. 
This ill-health, and many family misfbr- 
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tunes, embittered the last years of his life, youthful divinity, such as Bacchus or 
He died about 170. He was much admired Hercules. The framework to which these 
by his contemporaries, some of whom formed ornaments are attached is described in 
a school of their own bearing the name of Juvenal xi 93-98. The genius fulcri is 
FrontOnMnlj and this reputation survived mentioned ib. vi 22. Cp. Vergil, JFn. vi 
after his death. Accordingly he used to be 304 ; Ovid, Ep. Pont, iii 3, 14 ; Propert. 
regarded as one of the chief representatives iv 7, 3 : 8, 68 ; Suetonius, Claud. 82 ; 
of Roman eloquence. But the discovery of Pliny, N. H.^ xxxiv 9; Ammianus xxviii 1, 
part of his writings in 1815 dispelled the 47, plUniSum fulcrum ; Hyginus, fab. 214^ 
illusion. The recovered writings consist ^^Antiqui aufem in lectis tricliniaribus 
mainly of the correspondence, the greater in fulcris capita asellorum vite alligata 
part of which they preserve, between Fronto liabuerunt^']. W. C. F. Anderson in 
and the members of the imperial family. Classical Review^ 1889, 322. 
especially with Marcus Aurelius as prince Pulgentius {Fdbtus PlancMdes). A Latin 
and emperor. A number of the letters are grammarian, a native of Carthage, who 
written in Oreek. Besides these we have a wrote towards the end of the 6th century 
few fragments of historical works, and some a.d. His works include, among other things, 
rhetorical declamations. Of the speeches an allegorical interpretation of the ancient 
only a few meagre fragments remain. The mythology in three books {Mgth6l6gla^\ the 
character of Fronto, as revealed in these form of which reminds us of Martfanus 
writings, is that of a man of some knowledge, Capella {see Martianus Capklla), an 
honourable and independent, but vain and exposition of the JEneid {VergllMna Con- 
horm^. His main ambition is to pave the tlnentia), and an explanation of strange 
way for the regeneration of the Latin and antiquated words illustrated by forged 
language ; and this, not by a study of the citations {Expbsim SermOnis Antlqul). 
classical models, but by quarrying in the Fullers (Qk. gndpheu8,ljSit. fullo). The 
works of the ante-classical writers. Their fuller’s trade was one of the most import- 
antiquated expressions he revives, and uses ant and most widely extended in Greek and 
in the most tasteless manner to clothe 
the poverty of his own thoughts. But 
his letters are of some value as con- 
tributing to our knowledge of the 
age and the persons tlien living. 

Fruit, Gods of. Sec Vertumnus, 

Hora<:, and Pomona. 

Fulcra. [The ends of the frame- 
work on which the pillows of a couch 
or the cushions of a chair were placed, 
resembling the head of a modern sofa. 

They are invariably ornamented with 
inlaid bronze, sometimes of the rich- 
est kind, and are always surmounted 
by bronze ornaments representing the 
head and shoulders of a mule or ass, 
turning sideways and backwards, 
with ears put down and a vicious 
expression. The head is in almost 
every case decorated with a garland 
of vine-leaves entwined with tendrils 
and bunches of grapes, while the 
shoulders are covered with a curious leather Roman antiquity. It embraced all the 
collar, the top of which is turned down just processes, now distributed among different 
where it joins the shaggy skin of some wild trades, necessary for converting the web 
animal which is thrown over it. For the into cloth, the chief material used by the 
head of the ass is sometimes substituted ancients for clothing. Again, it was usual 
that of a boy, or the head and neck of to send clothes to the fuller for cleaning 
a goose. The lower part is decorated and working up. Clothes when sent to be 
with a round boss from which springs a cleaned were stamped with the feet in pits 
bust of a genius in full relief, or of some or troughs filled with warm water and 



* MURAL PAINTIWG FROM THE FDLLER’s SHOP, POMPEII. 
(Overbade, fig. 103. 
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substances which separated the fat from 
them, as urine, nitre, and fuller’s earth. If 
the object was to felt the web, and make it 
thicker and stronger, the same process was 
gone through, and the cloth was then beaten 
with rods, washed out in clean water, dried, 
carded with a kind of thistle or with the 
skin of a hedgehog, fumigated with sulphur, 
rubbed in with fuller’s earth to make it 
whiter and stronger, and finally dressed 
by brushing, shearing, and pressing. The 
fuller’s earth, when well rubbed in, pre- 
vented the clothes from getting dirty too 
soon, and freshened up the colours which 


the sulphur had de.stroyed. Some frescoes 
preserved on the walls of an ancient fuller’s 
shop at Pompeii give a clear notion of the 
difierent processes. The fullones at Rome 
formed one of the oldest guilds. Like all 
mechanics, they worshipped Minerva as 
their tutelary goddess, and took a prominent 
part in her chief festival, the QuinqudtrUs. 

Funditores {funda, a sling). The light- 
armed slingers in the Roman army. They 
were usually raised by recruiting, or con- 
tributed by the allies. 

Ftirlae. See Erinyes. 

Fustlb&lus. See Slings. 


Gffia (Gr. Gaia or G€). The Greek god- 
dess of the Earth. According to Hesiod she 
came into being after Chaos, and brought 
forth of herself the sky {Onrdn68\ the moun- 
tains, and the sea {Ponttia). By UrSnus 
she was mother of the Titans, Cyclopes and 
HSccttoncheirSs, From the blood of her 
mutilated husband sprang the Erinyes, 
Giants and Melian nymphs : to Pontus she 
bore Nereus, Thaumas, Phorcys, Ceto and 
Eurybla. Other terrible beings, such as 
the giants Typhon, Antseus and Titjus, were 
her offspring, as also the autdehtMnSa (ab- 
origines) such as Erechtheus and Cficrops. 
In Homer she is invoked with Zeus, the 
Sun, Heaven and Hell as a witness to oaths, 
and worshipped with the sacrifice of a black 
lamb. But she was especially honoured as 
the mother of all, who nourishes her crea- 
tures and pours rich blessings upon them. 
In Athens, in particular, she was worshipped 
as KourdtrdphdSj or the nourish er of chil- 
dren, and at the same time as the goddess of 
death, who summons all her creatures back 
to her and hides them in her bosom. She 
was honoured also as the primeval pro- 
phetess, especially in Delphi, the oracle of 
which was at first in her possession as the 
power who sent forth the vapours which in- 
spired the seer. The corresponding Roman 
goddess was TellUs. {See Tellus.) 

Gains. One of the most accomplished 
professors of Roman law and writers on the 
subject. He was a native of the Asiatic 
provinces, and spent his days in Rome 
under Hadrian, AntOninus Plus, and Mar- 
cus Aurelius (about 110-180 a.d.). His 
writings were numerous : but we possess in 
a tolerably complete form nothing but his 
InstUUtXOneSj or introduction to the private 
law of the Romans. This was discovered in 
1816, having before been known in quota- 


tions only. The work is in four books, the 
first of which treats of the family, the se- 
cond and third of property, and the fourtli 
of legal procedure. Popular and intelligiblo 
without being superficial, it was a favourite 
handbook of law, and served as a foundation 
for the Institution's of Justinian. 

Gfi.lfi.tea (the milk-white). A sea-nymph, 
daughter of Nereus and Doris. According to 
a Sicilian story, which the poets PhiloxSnus 
and Theocritus have made famous, she was 
pursued by the uncouth monster PSlyphe- 
mus, being herself in love with the beauti- 
ful Acis. The jealous giant crushes Acis with 
a rock, and the nymph changes her beloved 
into the Sicilian river which bears his name. 

Gfi.lenus (Gr. GaUnOs ; Claudius) was the 
most celebrated physician in antiquity 
after Hipp5crates, and at the same time 
one of the most prolific among ancient 
writers. He was born at PergSmSn in 
131 A.D., received a careful education in 
philosophy, and afterwards devoted him- 
self to medical studies in his native city, 
at Smyrna, Corinth, and Alexandria. He 
returned to Pergamon in 158, and under- 
took the medical treatment of gladiators, 
as giving him the best opportunity for 
increasing his stock of surgical know- 
ledge. In 164 he moved to Rome, and here 
won a considerable reputation by his suc- 
cess in practice and his public lectures on 
anatomy. After three years he was driven 
by the attacks of jealous rivals to leave 
Rome. He undertook scientific journeys 
through Greece and Asia, and then settled 
again in his native city. But he was soon 
recalled by the emperors Marcus AurSlIus 
and LUcIus Verus, and in 170 appointed 
private physician to the young CommSdus. 
He died in his seventieth year, after winning 
the high esteem of his contemporaries. 
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Part of his writings were destroyed in a 
fire ; in all 125 of his books are lost. About 
100 of his genuine treatises have been pre- 
served: of 19 we have fragments, more or 
less considerable ; the genuineness of 18 is 
doubted, 24 are spurious. Man}' have not 
yet been printed, while others exist only in 
Latin, Syriac, Hebrew and Arabic transla- 
tions. For during the Middle Ages, down 
to the 16th century, the authority of Galen 
was, throughout the East and West, held, 
especially by the Arabians, to be unassail- 
able. A prolific writer like Galen was 
naturally careless of his style. 

His writings leave no branch of medicine 
untouched. They comprise anatomy, physio- 
logy, pathology, pharmacology, and treat- 
ment. Among them should be mentioned the 
following : On Anatomical Procedure^ in 9 
books ; On the Use of Parts of the Human 
Body (17 books); On the Parts Affected 
(6 books) ; On the Composition of Medicines 
(three w'orks, including 20 books); On Me- 
thod in Therapeutics (14 books). His book 
oil medicine, a complete sketch of therapeu- 
tics, was immensely popular. He was also 
the author of 18 books of commentaries on 
Hippocrates, whom he claimed as his mas- 
ter. These still survive. His books contain 
important notices on the history of philo- 
sophy, of which he professes his knowledge 
and enthusiastic admiration. Some of his 
writings deal specially with this subject. 

Galli. See Rhea. 

Gallus. See Cornelius, 2. 

Games. (1) Public. Among the Romans 
public games were intimately connected 
with religious worship. (For the public 
games of the Greeks, see Isthmian, Nemean, 
Olympian, Pythian Games.) The Roman 
ludl^ originally races, appear first in the wor- 
ship of Mars and Census, the tutelary deities 
of horses and mules. But it was also a very 
ancient custom to celebrate ludi votlvl^ or 
games vowed on special occasions, particu- 
larly in time of war. Such games were 
usually vowed to Jupiter, the greatest deity 
of the Romans. These exceptional celebra- 
tions were so often repeated that they at 
length passed into regular annual festivals 
{ludi sidtl). The number of these games gra- 
dually increased, and so did their duration. 
At the end of the republican period there 
were seven sets of games, which occupied 
G5 days ; in the middle of the 2nd century 
A.D. 135 days were given up to them, and 
in 354 A.D. as many as 175. In old times 
the games only lasted part of the day ; but 
they gradually began to take up the whole , 


day from early morning onwards. At a 
later period they went on in many cases 
into the night, requiring artificial illumina- 
tion. The Roman ritual was very strict, 
and it happened pretty often that in con- 
sequence of some accidental interruption or 
trivial oversight, an instaurdilQ or repeti- 
tion of the spoiled day, if not of the whole 
festival, would be ordered, lest the gods 
should have any cause for anger. 

The different collegia of the priests were 
responsible for superintending the games, 
prescribed in honour of their respective 
divinities. But in the case of festivities 
vowed by the State, this duty fell to th^ 
high magistrates; at first to the consuls, 
afterwards (and almost exclusively) to the 
aediles, and after Augustus to the praetors. 
The expenses were provided for by a cer- 
tain sum of money paid over from the public 
treasury to the giver of the games. For 
the Ludi EOrndnl^ the greatest of all the 
festivals, this sum amounted, during the 
period preceding the Punic wars, to about 
£1,800. After this i)eriod it reached some 
£3,000, and by 51 a.d. had risen to £8,760. 
At the same time the givers of the games 
had to make larger supplementary contri- 
butions. The demands of the public were 
so extravagant that in course of time the 
amount of this private expenditure increased 
enormously, especially in the last century 
B.c. Augustus, indeed, tried to check it; 
but he was obliged to allow his prdetors to 
spend three times as much on the games as 
was paid for the public treasury. Under the 
Empire many enactments were issued to 
restrict the expenditure on the games by 
law, but no permanent effect was produced. 
Even after the 4th century a.d. the expense 
rose to as large a sum as from £5l.),iXX) to 
£160,000. The oldest games were those of 
the circus, consisting mainly of horse-races 
and chariot-races, with gymnastic contests, 
to which others were added in course of 
time. (See Circus.) After 364 B.c. dram- 
atic representations were introduced from 
Etruria. These were in 240 B.c., and on- 
wards, exchanged for regular theatrical 
performances (see Livius Andbonicds). 
Contests of gladiators, also from Etruria, 
were fashionable after 264 B.C. But these 
were only exhibited, during the republican 
period, at funeral games, private and other 
entertainments («ce Gladiatores). 

The following regular festivities were 
introduced in the republican period, and 
continued in existence until the latest 
times : (1) The Ludi Romani. These were 
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the oldest games of all, and were, in strict- societies, families, and individuals on special 
ness, celebrated in honour of Jupiter by occasions, such as those of births, marriages, 
victorious generals at their triumphs ; hence or funerals. Sometimes the object would 
it was that they included, as a special be merely to please the public : sometimes 
feature, a procession {;pompa) from the to raise money. The giver of the enter- 
Capitol to the Circus ; a part of the perfor- tainment had, like the su 2 )erintendent of 
mance which seems afterwards to have been the public games, the privilege of lictors 
embodied in the other games of the circus, and the t6gd praitexta. Charges for ad- 
Originally they lasted only one day ; but mission were made or not according to the 
in course of time they absorbed more and occasion. But the admission to the public 
more time, till in the Ciceronian age they games was free, it being always understood 
went on for fifteen (September 4-11)). After that special seats were reserved for the 
the death of Caisar another day was added magistrates, priests, senators, cqiittCs, and 
in his honour. After the introduction of particular families and individuals. {See 
theatrical performances, several days were | Amphitheatre, Circus, Gladiatores, 
taken up with them. The curule sediles j Sea-fights, Theatre, Wild Beasts.) 
were, in the republican period, responsible | Of social games the ancients, and espe- 
for the management. (2) Ludi plCbcl. j daily the Greeks, had plenty. The cottdbus, 
These originally lasted one day, but after- ! so popular at Greek banquets, the games of 
wards fourteen, November 4-17. They ' ball, of which both Greeks and Romans 
were given in the Circus Fldmlnlus under were fond, and the games with dice, are 
the direction of the plebeian aediles, and ■ described in separate articles. A game of 
early included dramatic entertainments. I draughts (petteia) appears as early as 
(3) Ludi CCrSCdes^ given under the direc- ' Homer, and was said to have been the in- 
tion of the plebeian eediles in honour of vention of Pahimedes. But we have no 
Ceres, the tutelary goddess of the plcbs, ■ knowledge of its nature and rules, and have 
The date was originally April 19, 
afterwards April 12-19. (4) Ludi 
Apolllndr^ 8 prm honour of Apollo. 

These were introduced during the 
Second Punic War, and celebrated 
originally on July 13, continuing 
afterwards from July 6-13. On 
the last day only were there any 
performances in the circus ; the 
rest of the festival was given uj) 
to the drama. These wore the only 
games for which, in the republican 
period, the prmtor was responsible. 

(5) Ludi M^.gdlens^s^ in honour of 
the Magna Mater, introduced 204 
B.c. and held at first on April 4, 
afterwards from April 4-10. {See 
Rhea.) They included perfor- 
mances both in the theatre and in 
the circus. They were under the 
management of the curule sediles, 
and the same remark applies to (6) 
the Ludi FlOrdl^s^ from Apr il 28 
to May 3. {See Flora.) During 

the imperial period the number of (Vase painting, Paris j Arc?i.Zeit. 1871,taf. 66, 3), 

permanent festivals was largely 

increased. The birthday of Augustus, for very scanty information about the similar 
instance (September 23), was regularly games played in later times. The “game 
celebrated with ludi circenses^ and the of cities” seems to have resembled our 
ludi AugtistdlSs (October 3-12) were in- chess or draughts. The board was divided 
stituted in honour of his memory. into spaces, and movements made upon it 

Side by side with the public games, with stones ; the object being to get your 
private performances were often given by opponent into check. The Romans had 
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several games of the sort, among which the 
Indus IdtruncdlOrum, or game at soldiers, 
is to a certain extent known. This was a 
game of siege. The men {calcidi) were 
divided into privates {mandroi) and officers 
{latrOni^s), and the object was to take or to 
get your adversary's stones in check. In 
the Indus diiOdScim scriptonuuj or game of 
12 lines, dice were used. The dice-board 
was divided into 24 spaces by 12 parallel 
lines intersected by a line at right angles. 
Each side had 15 men, one set being black 
and the other white. Before each move 
the dice were thrown, and the move deter- 
mined by the number which turned up, 
A very favourite game was Odd and Even 
(Gk. artiasmdSf Lat. pdr inipdr). 

You held out so many fingers, and put 
so many coins, pebbles, or nuts in your 
Iiand, and made your adversary guess 
whether the number was odd or even. 
The Roman children, and indeed their 
elders, were very fond of various games 
with nuts. 

G&nymeda. Sf'c Hebe. 

GS,nymedes. The son of Tros, king of 
Dardilnia, brother of Hus and Assar- 
icus. According to Homer he was carried 
away by the gods for his beauty, to be the 
cup-bearer of Zeus, and one of the immor- 
tals. In the later legend he is carried 
away by Zeus himself in the shape of an 
eagle, or by the eagle of Zeus. To make 
amends to his father, Zeus presented him 
with four immortal horses for his chariot. 
Ganymedes was afterwards regarded as the 
genius of the sources of the Nile, and the 
astronomers made him into the constellation 
Aqudrius. The rape of Ganymede was 
represented in a group by the sculptor 
Ledchares {see Leociiares). 

Qargllius Martlalls flourished in the 
3rd century a.d. and was the author of a 
great work, based upon Greek and Latin 
sources, on agriculture and veterinary 
science. Considerable fragments remain, 
dealing with the treatment of cattle {Dc 
Card B6um) and the medical uses of herbs 
and fruit {MedtcJlna ex IlOlBribus et Pdmls). 

GfiUnor. A descendant of In&chus king 
of Argos. When D&naus, likewise a de- 
scendant of Inachus, came to Argos, and 
laid claim to the sovereign power, the 
citizens were doubtful in whose favour 
they should decide. While they were 
hesitating, a wolf fell upon the cattle which j 
were feeding before the city, and killed 
the bull who was defending them. The 
citizens regarded this as a sign from heaven, j 


and, interpreting the wolf as meaning 
Danaus, they compelled Gelanor to retire in 
his favour. (See Danaus.) In the SupplXciis 
of ^schylus, P^lasgus is king of Argos. 
He gives Danaus a friendly welcome, and 
defends him against the sons of A^gyptus. 
But he is vanquished by them, retires from 
the sovereignty spontaneously in favour of 
the stranger, and loaves the country. 

OellluB. (1) Qn(sus. See Annalists. 

(2) AuUls. a Roman writer of the age 
of the Aritoninos, about 130-170 A.D. After 
receiving his education in rhetoric at Rome, 
he went to Athens, in his thirtieth year or 
thereabouts, to study philosophy. Here he 
saw much of Herodes Atticus. Besides 
studying philosopliy, he spent the long 
winter nights in wide and various reading, 
which he took up again with ardour after 
his return to Italy. From the material thus 
collected he composed the twenty books 
of his NocfP.s Atticce, written in remem- 
brance of his days at Athens. One book, the 
eighth, is lost, and only the headings of the 
chapters remain. The remaining nineteen 
are a series of excerpts, loosely strung 
together, from all kinds of Greek and Ijatin 
authors, especially the ante-classical writers. 
They also contain a mass of information, 
and a number of opinions orally delivered 
by contemporary scholars. The whole 
forms a valuable storehouse of notes on 
questions of historical, antiquarian, and 
literary interest. Gellius' style is sober, 
and, like that of an admirer of Fronto {see 
Fbonto), full of arcliaic expressions. 

Gems {Geimnw). The art of cutting 
precious stones was early learned by the 


* ATIIKNK, HV ASJ'ABIOS. * TUB “STHOZZl” MEDUSA, 
By SOLON. 

(Red jasper, in Vienna (ChaicB'iony, in British 

Cabinet.) Museum Cabinet, no. 12')6.) 

Greeks from the Egyptians and Orientals, 
who had practised it from remote antiquity. 
The cuttings were originally only concave, 
and the gems set in rings and used as seals. 
Cameos, or stones carved in relief, first came 
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into use, it would seem, in the time of 
Alexander the Great, and were used for or- 
nament. For cameos precious stones of 
various colours were used, especially the 
onyx. The layers of the stone were so 



(S) AHTKMM (4) PKHkBU>. 

GEMS FHOM POMPEII. 

(Naples Museum.) 


treated, that the figures stood out bright on 
a dark ground. Mnesarchus of SSmos, the 
father of the philosopher PythfigSras (about 
600 B.G.) is the oldest Greek jeweller whose 
name has come down to us. In the 4th 
century b.C. the most celebrated master was 
Pyrg6t61es, the only artist whom Alexander 
the Great would allow to cut his likeness. 
In the nge of Augustus we hear of Dlos- 
cSrldes, who cut the emperor’s likeness on 
a stone which was used as a seal by the suc- 
ceeding Ciesars. The Etruscans and Romans 
took up the art very early, but never attained 
the same perfection as the Greeks. 



(9) DANCIMU •ATVa. (S) aATVB WITU IMPAKl' UlOMJTBUa. 

CAMKOb. 

(Naples Museum.) 


The fancy for making cnlloctions of beauti- 
ful gems arose as early as the 1st century 
B,c. The intaglios, or cut stones, have come 
down to us in greater numbers than any of 
the monuments of ancient art. Those which 
belonged to the advanced periods of style 
present examples of the most beautiful 
workmanship, the most original composition, 
and the most interesting subjects, the lat- 


ter being mainly taken from mythology. 
Among the remaining Greek cameos an 
important place, both for size and beauty, 
must be given to the Gonzaga Chameo in St. 
Petersburg. This, it has been conjectured, 
represents the bust of Ptolemy Phliadelphus 
and ArsfnOe, his sister and wife; [but it 
more probably commemorates Nero and 
Agrippina, fig. 7.] The largest and most 



(7) * THE “ GONZAGA ” CAMEO, ^K1{0 ANI> AGUll'PlNA. 

(Sardonjx of 3 Ktrata, « x 5 inches, RnsMun Imperial 
Cabinet.) 

Splendid of the cameos which have come 
down from the Roman period are those at 
Vienna (fig. 8) and Paris, representing, in 
groups and figures, the family of Augustus. 



(8) *THK GEMMA AUOUS'I'EA, AT VIENNA. 
AugUBtuB and Livia receivnig DrnsuBand Tibenu“> on 
their return from their Vindelic and RhEPtian campaigiiB. 
(Sardonyx of 2 Btrata, 9x8 inches, Vienna cabinet.) 

Whole vessels were sometimes made of 
single stones, and adorned with reliefs 
An instance is the Mantuan vase now at 
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Brunswick, inches high, inches thick, 
consisting of a single onyx. The lid, handle 
and base are of gold. Two parallel lines of 
gold divide the surface into three parts, the 
midmost of which has twelve figures, repre- 
senting the festival of the Thesm6ph5rla, in 
three groups ; while the highest and lowest 
are adorned with leaves, flowers, ears of 
corn, fruits, bulls’ heads, and other objects 
connected with the worship of Demeter. 
Works of this kind are sometimes made 
of coloured glasses. The most celebrated 
instance of this sort is the Portland Vase 
now in the British Museum. Its height is 
about 10 inches. The material is a dark 
blue transparent glass, with beautiful re- 
liefs in white opaque enamel (hg. 9). [See 



(9) *THK rOUTLAND VASE, 
(British Museum.) 


Catalogue of Engraved Gems in the 
British Museum^ 1888, pp. 225-8; and (on 
the subject in general) Introduction^ pp. 
1-38.] 

GSnIus ( = creator, begetter). The Italian 
peoples regarded the Genius as a higher 
power which creates and maintains life, 
assists at the begetting and birth of every 
individual man, determines his character, 
tries to influence his destiny for good, ac- 
companies him through life as his tutelary 
spirit, and lives on in the lAv^.s after his 
death. {See Lares.) Ah a creative prin- 
ciple, the Genius is attached strictly speak- 
ing, to the male sex only. In the case of 
women his place is taken by Juno, the 
personification of woman’s life. Thus, in 
a house inhabited by a man and his wife, 
a Genius and a Juno are worshipped 
together. But in common parlance it was 
usual to speak of the Genius of a house, 


and to this Genius the marriage bed was 
sacred. A man’s birthday was naturally 
the holiday of his attendant Genius, to 
whom he offered incense, wine, garlands, 
cakes, everything in short but bloody sacri- 
fices, and in whose honour he gave himself 
up to pleasure and enjoyment. For the 
Genius wishes a man to have pleasure in 
the life he has given him. And so the 
Romans spoke of enjoying oneself as in-* 
dulging one’s Genius, and of renunciation 
as spiting him. Men swore by their Genius 
as by their higher self, and by the Genius 
of persons whom they loved and honoured. 
The philosophers originated the idea of a 
man having two Genii, a good and a bad 
one ; but in the popular belief the notion of 
the Genius was that of a good and beneficent 
being. Families, societies, cities and peo- 
ples had their Genius as well as individuals. 
The Genius of the Roman people (Genius 
Publlcus^ or P6puU ROmfini) stood in the 
forum, represented in the form of a bearded 
man crowned with a diadem, a cornucopia 
in his right hand, and a sceptre in his left. 
An annual sacrifice was offered to him on 
the 9th October. Under the Empire the 
Genius of Augustus, tho fountler of the 
Empire, and of the reigning emperor, were 
publicly worshipped at the same time. 
Localities also, such as open spaces, streets, 
baths, and theatres, had their own Genii. 



* HAKPOCRATK.S, AMj SNAKE A8 

(Pxlturo d'Ercolano, i 307.) 


These were usually represented under the 
form of snakes (see cut); and hence the 
common habit of keeping tame snakes. 

Gennfitae. This was the Athenian term 
for the members of the 360 ancient families 
(gennee), thirty of which made up one of 
the twelve phrdtria’ of the four old Ionic 
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tribes. These families consisted of some 
thirty houses, who referred their orij^in and 
name to a common ancestor, and observed 
a common worship, with special priests to 
superintend it. The objects of this worship 
were Zeus HerkeiCs (the god of house and 
home), Apollo PatroSs (the god of the family), 
the MrOs of the family, and other tutelary 
deities. Supposing that a family worship 
rose to the dignity of a state ceremony, the 
priestly office remained hereditary in the 
family (genua). If there were no nearer 
relations, the members of the genna had a 
law of inheritance which they observed 
among themselves. Maintained by these 
religious and legal ties, the gennce and the 
phratrim survived the old Ionic tribes, 
after the abolition of the latter by Cleis- 
thfines. The president of the genna super- 
intended the enrolment of new members into 
it at the feast of the ApKltUrliX^ the occasion 
on which the new members of the 
phratrioi were also enrolled. (See Apa- 
TURIA.) A citizen who did not belong to a 
genna could only become member of one by 
adoption, and under certain conditions. 

Gens (Latin). A family (in the widest 
sense of the word) descended on the male 
line from a common ancestor, and therefore 
bearing a common name. So long as the 
patricians wore the only citizens with full 
rights, there could of course be no gentSs 
not patrician. The oldest gentes belonged 
to the tribes of the Latin Eamnes and the 
Sabine Titles. Besides these there were 
the gentes belonging to the Alban families, 
brought to Rome by King Tullus Hostlllus; 
and embodied by the other gentes in the 
community as a third tribe, the LiicSres. 
These, the most ancient, were called gentes 
maiOrds as distinguished from the gentes 
mlnOrCs^ which included the plebeians whom 
Tarquinlus Prisons raised to the rank of 
patricians. There were in later times in- 
stances of plebeian gentes being raised to 
patrician rank : but these became rarer and 
rarer, so that the number of patrician gentes 
was very much reduced. During the last 
years of the Republic we hear of only 
fourteen still in existence, including thirty 
fdmUtce (or families in the narrower sense). 
Many large gentes were divided into houses 
(stirpSs) who had a common cOgnOnien in 
addition to the name of their gens ; thus 
the gens CornSlid included the Comelii 
MalUgXnenst^Sj Cornelii Cossij Cornelii 
SctplOnCs^ Cornelii Rufinl^ Comelii Lcn- 
tUliy Cornelii Ddldbellce^ Cornelii Cethegi^ 
Cornelii Cinna‘^ Cornelii Sullce. Among 


the plebeians, as among the patricians, the 
familia naturally developed into a larger 
circle of relationship ; but gentes in the old 
sense were not formed by the process. 
Though the plebeian had his gentile name, 
and afterwards his cognomen^ he had not 
the real his gentlllchim. 

All gentUCs or members of a gens had 
a right to its common property, which in- 
cluded a common burial-place. They also 
had a testamentary law of their own which 
lasted on into the imperial period. When 
the member of a gens died without heirs of 
his body, the next to inherit (as in the case 
of the plebeians) were the dgndtl, or gentiles 
on the male side, who could prove their 
relationship : failing these, the gentiles 
divided the inheritance. The existence of 
this law rendered it, in old times, necessary 
to obtain the consensus of the whole gens 
in cases of adoption and testamentary be- 
quest. Another consequence of it was, that 
it was the duty of the gentiles to provide a 
cUrdtdr for insane persons and spendthrifts, 
and a guardian for minors. 

Every gens had its meetings, at which 
resolutions were passed binding its indi- 
vidual members in matters affecting the 
gc7i8. It was a decree of the gens Manila^ 
for instance, which forbade any one of its 
members to bear the prcenOmi'n Marcus. 
As every familia^ whether patrician or 
plebeian, had certain sacrifices which it was 
bound to perform, so had every gens.^ as a 
larger or extended fa^nilia. All members 
of the gens were entitled, and indeed bound, 
to take part in the sacra gentilicia, or com- 
mon worship of the gens. These sacra 
ceased to exist with the extinction of a 
gens : and if a member of a gens left it, this 
right and duty also came to an end. It 
should be added that certain public religious 
services were assigned to particular gentes^ 
that of Hercules, for instance, to the gens 
Plndrla. 

Geography. Geographical research and 
literature took their rise, like historical 
literature, among the lonians of Asia Minor. 
Their extended commerce and their activity 
in founding colonies enlarged their geo- 
graphical horizon. The necessity was thus 
felt of utilizing and registering the know- 
ledge already acquired for the purpose of 
discovering the form and constitution of 
the earth. The first attempt at sketching 
a map of the world was made by Arist&gOras 
of Miletus about 6B0 b.c. His kinsman 
H^efitaeus, one of the writers called 
Logdgrdphf^ who flourished about fifty 
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years later, corrected and enlarged this 
map, and added a commentary. {See 
Logographi.) This commentary, of which 
only fragments are preserved in quotations, 
is the oldest piece of purely geographical 
writing in Greek. The geographical chap- 
ters in the history of Her5d5tus (about 
450 B.c.) compensate us to a certain extent 
for the loss of this work, and of the other 
works of the logographi on history and 
geography. But they only treat the eastern 
half of the known world. It became 
indeed, in the absence of a regular tradition 
of geographical science, a usual thing for 
historians to insert geographical disquisi- 
tions into their works. The writings of 
Thucydides, Xen5phon, Ctesias, EphOrus, 
Thfirjpompus, Timaeus, and others down to 
Polybius, afford examples of this. 

The first purely geographical work which 
has come down to us in a complete state is 
the P^ripMs bearing the name of Scylax, 
written in the first part of the 4th century 
n.r. This is a description of the coast of 
the Mediterranean. About the same time 
the astronomer Eudoxus of Cnidus made a 
great advance in the theory of physical 
geography. He was the first who adduced 
mathematical proof of the spherical shape 
of the earth, which had been asserted before 
his time by PythagSras. The division of 
the globe into five zones (two frigid, two 
temperate, and one torrid) is also due to him. 
About 330 B.C. PythSas of Massllla explored 
towards the N.W. as far as the northern end 
of the British Islands and the coasts of the 
German Ocean, About the same time the 
campaigns of Alexander the Great opened 
up Asia as far as India to Greek research. 
N^archus made a report of exceptional 
value on his coast voyage from the Indus 
to the Euphrates. All these discoveries 
were embodied, about 320 b.c. in a new 
map by Diceearchus of Messana, a disciple 
of Aristotle. He was the first savant who 
treated physical geography in a scientific 
manner. He assumed the existence of a 
southern hemisphere, and made an estimate 
of the earth’s circumference, to which 
he gave the exaggerated measurement of 
40,000 miles. His map remained for a long 
time the standard work of the kind. The 
southern and eastern parts of India were still 
further opened out under Alexander’s suc- 
cessors, in consequence of the campaigns of 
the S^leucldse, and several journeys under- 
taken by ambassadors, among which that of 
M6gasth6n§8 should be mentioned. The 
commercial expeditions of the Ptolemies 


brought in fresh knowledge of the coasts 
of Arabia and E. Africa. 

The first man who arranged the mass of 
geographical materials hitherto collected, 
into a really scientific system, was Eratos- 
thenes of Gyrene (about 276-175 B.C.). His 
materials he found in the rich collections of 
tho Alexandrian library, Alexandria being 
then the central point of the commerce of the 
world. He was fully equipped for his task 
by his acquirements both in physical science 
and mathematics, and in history and philo- 
logy. He endeavoured for the first time 
to estimate the earth’s circumference b}^ a 
measurement of degrees carried out over a 
space of 15 degrees of latitude. The im- 
])erfoction of his method brought out too 
large a quantity, 25,000 geographical mih^s. 
The name of Hipparchus of Nicaea (about 
140 B.C.) marks a considerable advance. 
He may be called the founder of mathe- 
matical geography, as he applied geogra- 
phical length and breadth to determine tho 
position of places on tlio earth’s surface. 
He also superseded the rectangular and 
equidistant projection of parallels and 
meridians, hitherto used in maps, by a 
projection which, with few modifications, 
is identical with the one now in use. The 
parallels were represented by segments of 
a circle, the meridians by straight linos or 
curves, corresponding with the portion of 
surface to bo represented, drawn at dis- 
tances corresponding to the actual distances 
on the surface of the globe. The estimate 
of the earth’s circumference which was 
accepted as correct down to the 10th century 
A.D,, was that of Posidonlils of Apamea 
(about 90 B.C.). Taking as his basis the 
measurement of the shortest distance from 
Alexandria to Rhodes, he brought out the 
result as 18,000 geographical miles, instead 
of 21,600 (or about 25,000 English miles.) 

Only fragments remain of the writings 
of these geographers, and others contem- 
porary with them. But we possess the 
great work of Strabo of Amaseia, finished 
about 20 A.D., the most important monu- 
ment of descriptive geography and eth- 
nology which has come down from Greek 
antiquity. Thanks to the Roman conquest, 
he was in a position to give a more accu- 
rate description of the West than his 
predecessors. Up to this time all that the 
Romans had done for geographical re- 
search was to open up Western Europe 
and Northern Africa to the Greek savants. 
An immense service was rendered to science 
by Agrippa, under the direction of Augustus. 
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lie measured and indicated on a map the 
distance between the stations on the great 
military roads and along the coasts of the 
Homan empire, thus contributing enor- 
mously to our knowledge of ancient to- 
j)Ography, and laying a foundation for our 
maps. These data formed the basis of a 
new map of the world, which was first set 
up in Rome. Numerous copies were prob- 
ably taken for the larger cities of the 
empire, and smaller portable ones dis- 
tributed among the military and the ad- 
ministrating officials. It is probably upon 
copies of this kind that the Tcthula Peutin- 
gcvXdna and the ItlnSrdrla are based. {Sec 
Peutingek ; Itinerabia.) 

In the 1st century a.d. much was added 
to geographical knowledge by the expedi- 
tions of the Romans into the interior of 
North Africa and the North of Europe. 
The moat important literary works of the 
Romans on geography belong to this period. 
These are (1) the compendium of Pomponlus 
Mela ; (2) the geographical books of Pliny 
the Elder’s great encyclopaedia, a dreary 
uncritical compilation, but the only represen- 
tative we have of a number of lost works; 
(3j the QermdnXa of Tacitus, an essay 
mainly of an ethnographical character. The 
last great contribution made to geographical 
science in antiquity is the work of the Alex- 
andrian astronomer Ptolemy (about 140 
A.D.). This consists mainly of lists of the 
places marked in the current maps which he 
makes his authorities, with their latitude 
and longitude. After Ptolemy, the geo- 
graphical literature of the Greeks and 
Romans alike has nothing to show but 
compilations and extracts. Towards the 
end of the 6th century, St^phSinus of 
Byzantium compiled a dictionary of geo- 
graphy, which is valuable for the quantity 
of information taken from the older and 
lost writings which it embodies. The book 
of Pausauias (about 175 a.d.) is valuable 
as bearing on the special tojx)graphy of 
Greece. 

Q6dm6ri. In many Doric states, particu- 
larly in Syracuse, thifr term denoted the 
territorial aristocracy. But in Athens it 
was applied to the landed commonalty, dis- 
tinguished from the Eupdti'Xdce, or nobles, 
on the one side, and the DemXUrgl^ or 
mechanics, on the other. 

G65p6iLlcl. The ancient writers on agri- 
culture : for instance (among the Greeks), 
the philosopher DSmOerttiis, and in later 
times, Xdn5ph6n, in his (Ec6n6m%cu8. No 
other Greek works of the kind have come 


down to us, except the collection called 
Geoponica. This consists of twenty books, 
and contains extracts from writers of the 
most widely distant periods. The compiler 
was aBithynian, Casslanus Bassus, who lived 
about the middle of the 10th century a.d., 
and undertook the work at the suggestion 
of the Emperor Constantine VII. He based 
it upon a collection of extracts made by a cer- 
tain VindanfSs Anatolies. Agriculture was 
held in high esteem by the Romans, and the 
subject was in consequence a favourite one 
with their men of letters. A number of 
their works on it have come down to us : 
the Rc 8 Rustica of the elder Cato, a similar 
work by the encyclopgedic scholar, Marcus 
T6rentlus Varro, the Georgies of Vergil, 
and after Christ the writings of Columella, 
Gargillus Martlalls, and Palladlus. The 
Georgies of Vergil are a poem: and one 
book of Columella is in verse. 

Germanlcus CsBsftr. The son of Nero 
Claudius Drusus, adopted son of his uncle 
Tiberius, and grandson of Livia, the wife of 
Augustus. He was celebrated for his cam- 
paigns against the Germans. He was born 
15 B.C., and died 19 a.d. Distinguished as 
much for culture as for military accomplish- 
ments, he was an orator and author as well 
as a general. Ovid, who dedicated to him 
the 2nd edition of his Fastij praises his 
poetry. His paraphrase of the PhamdmUna 
of Aratus in 725 lines, and three fragments 
(246 lines) of a paraphrase of the same 
writer’s PrdgndstXca, still survive. They 
are remarkable for knowledge, command of 
metre, and a pleasant style. The Plavno- 
wena are dedicated to Tiberius, and de- 
scribed by the author himself as the work 
of a beginner. These poems used erro- 
neously to be attributed to Domitian, who 
did not take the title of Germanicus until 
he was emperor. Three collections of 
scholia upon them, by no means without 
value, have also survived. 

GSrusia (council of old men, GSronUs), 
The supreme deliberative authority among 
the Spartans, according to the constitution 
of Lycurgus. It consisted of twenty-eight 
men of at least sixty years of age, called 
GeronleSy elected by the public assembly for 
life. The meetings of the Gerusia were 
presided over by the two kings, who had 
the right of voting. The number of the 
council therefore amounted to thirty. It was 
their duty to deliberate beforehand on all 
important affairs of state, and prepare pre- 
liminary resolutions upon them, to be voted 
upon by the public assembly. They had 
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also jurisdiction in the case of all offences 
which were punishable by death or loss of 
civil rights. They sat in judgment, if neces- 
sary, even on the kings, in later times asso- 
ciating the ephors with them in this func- 
tion. Their authority, like that of the 
kings, suffered considerable restriction at the I 
hands of the ephors. They had a similar j 
position in the Cretan constitution, accord- 
ing to which only the members of the 
highest magistracy, called the Cosmoi^ or 
regulators, could enter the council, and that 
after a blameless term of administration. 

GerySn, or Gerjfdnes. A giant with three 
bodies and powerful wings, the son of 
Chrysaor and CallirrhOe. He dwelt in the 
island of Erytheia, lying in the ocean, in 
the extreme west ; and was the possessor of 
a herd of red cattle, watched by the she{)- 
herd Eurytton, and a two-headed dog called 
Orthros. It was one of the twelve labours 
of HerS-cles to carry off these cattle, and 
after a violent contest to slay the pursuing 
Geryon with his arrows. 

Gigantfis (Giants). In Homer the Gi- 
'jantes are a wild and gigantic race of 
aborigines, kinsmen of the gods, as are the 
Oyclopfis and Phaeacians. With their king 
Eurymfidon, they are destroyed for their 
wickedness. Hesiod makes them the sons 
of Gaea, sprung from the blood of the muti- 
lated Uranus. Neither Hesiod nor Homer 
know anything of their struggle with the 
gods {OigantdmdchXa), the story of which 
seems to be a reflexion of the myth of the 
Titans, and their contest with the gods, 
and to be associated with local legends. 
The two are often confused by later poets. 
The place of the contest was Phlegra, or 
the place of burning. Phlegra was always 
localized in volcanic regions. In the earlier 
stories it is on the Macedonian peninsula of 
Pallene ; and in later times on the Phle- 
grsean plains in Campania between Cumae 
and Capha, or again at Tartessus in Spain. 
Led on by Alcy6neus and Porphyrion, they 
hurled rocks and burning trunks of trees 
against heaven. But the gods called Herfttdes 
to their assistance ; a prophecy having warned 
them that they would be unable to destroy 
the giants without the aid of a mortal. 
Heracles slew not only Alcyoneus, but gave 
the others, whom the gods had struck down, 
their qui^us with his arrows. As Enc6- 
lildus was flying, Athene threw the island 
of Sicily upon him. PClybotes was buried 
by PSseidon under the island of NisyrQs, a 
piece of the island of C6s, which Poseidon 
had broken off with his trident, with all 


the giants who had fled there. Besides 
these, the following names are given among 
others : AgrIOs, Ephlaltes, Pallas, ClytiOs, 
EurytSs, Hipp6lyt6s, Th66n. 

In the oldest works of art the Giants 
are represented in human form and armed 
with harness and spears. But in course of 
time their attributes became terrific, awful 
faces, long hanging hair and beard, the 
skins of wild animals for garments, trunks 
of trees and clubs for weapons. In the 
latest representations, but not before, their 
bodies end in two scaly snakes instead of 
feet (see cut). In the OigantdmucMa of 



Cp. Giant to right of PKRCAUEirB ScoLPTomts, fig. 1. 

(Roman relief in Vatican Maseum.) 

Perg&m6s, the grandest rejirosontation of 
the subject in antiquity, we find a great 
variety of forms ; some quite human, others 
with snakes’ feet and powerful wings, others 
with still bolder combinations of shape ; 
some are naked, some clothed with skins, 
some fully armed, and others slinging stones. 
(Sec Pergamene Sculptures.) 

Glfi-dlatores. The Latin name for the 
combatants who fought each other for life 
or death at the public shows. They first 
appear in Rome in 264 B.C., and only at the 
celebrations of private funerals, or in games 
given in memory of a private individual. 
Entertainments of this kind were often pro- 
vided for in wills. The custom, like others 
of the same kind, seems to have come from 
Etruria, where it was a survival of the 
human sacrifices formerly usual at funerals. 
These gladiatorial cx)ntests soon became a 
very favourite form of popular entertain- 
ment, and in the last century of the republic 
were held to be an excellent means of win- 
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iiing the favour of the populace at elections. 
Indeed, custom at length imposed an obli- 
gation on some magistrates, for instance on 
the a3diles, to give gladiatorial games on 
their assumption of office ; and they would 
try to outbid each other in the number of 
contending couples and in general expendi- 
ture, From Rome the fashion soon spread 
into the provinces. Campania was the part 
of Italy where it most prevailed. It was 
not, however, till the time of Domitian that 
quiestors designate were regularly com- 
pelled to give the great gladiatorial ex- 
hibitions, which occupied ten days in the 
month of December. In the Western Em- 
pire they survived at least down to the be- 
ginning of the 5th century a.d. 

They were at first given in the forum, 
but afterwards generally in the amphi- 
theatres (see Amphitheatre), and in the 
circus, if the exhibition was to be on a very 
large scale. The gladiators were sometimes 
•condemned criminals ; but it must be re- 
membered that originally Roman citizens 
•could not be sentenced to the arena, and it 
was not till later times that this punishment 
was extended to criminals of low condition. 
Sometimes they were prisoners of war, 
slaves, or volunteers. Under the Empire it 
was not so uncommon, even in the upper 
classes, to volunteer as a gladiator. Some- 
times the step was the last refuge of a 
ruined man ; sometimes the emperor would 
force a man to it. These volunteers were 
called auctOrdtt ( = bound over), to distin- 
guish them from the rest ; their pay was 
termed auct(h'amentum. Troops of gladia- 
tors were sometimes owned by Romans in 
good society, who often, towards the end of 
the republican age, employed them in street- 
fights against their political opponents. 
Sometimes they were the property of 
speculators, who often carried on at the 
same time the disreputable trade of a fenc- 
ing master {Mnista). These men would 
hire out or sell their gladiators to persons 
who were giving their shows, or would 
•exhibit them for money to the public on 
their own account. 

The gladiators were trained in special 
schools (lUdl). Under the Empire things 
went so far that the emperors kept schools 
•of their own under the supervision of pro- 
curator's of equestrian rank. After Domi- 
tian’s time there were four of these in 
Rome. A building for this purpose, large 
•enough for a hundred gladiators, is preserved 
in Pompeii. To strengthen their muscles 
■they were put on a very nourishing diet. 


Every style of fighting had its special pro- 
fessor {doctor or mdgister)^ and the gladiator 
was usually instructed only in one style. 
The novice {tlrO) began with fence-practice 
against a wooden stake, at first with light 
wooden arms, but afterwards with weapons 
of full weight. 

If a man were intending to give a show 
of gladiators {mUnus glddXatorXiim) he 
advertised it by notices {programyndta) 
put up on the walls of houses, numerous 
copies of these being at the same time 
widely distributed. These notices stated 
the date and occasion of the show, the 
name of the giver {Odltor)^ the number 
of pairs of gladiators, and the different 
kinds of combats. The performance began 
with a gala procession (pompa) of the 
gladiators to the arena and through it. 
Then came the testing of the weapons by 
the editor^ who, though he might be a 
private individual, had the right of wearing 
the insignia of a magistrate during the 
show. A preliminary skirmish or prOldslO^ 
with wooden swords and darts, next took 
place, till the trumpets sounded, and the 
serious fighting began. This took place 
to the accompaniment of music in a space 
measured out by the fencing master. The 
gladiators sometimes fought, not in pairs, but 
in troops. The timid were driven on with 
whips and red-hot irons. If a gladiator 
was wounded in single combat, he raised 
his fore-finger to implore the mercy of the 
people, with whom, after the last years of 
the republic, the giver of the games usually 
left the decision. The sign of mercy 
{missiO) was the waving of handkerchiefs : 
the clenched fist and downward thumb 
indicated that the combat was to be fought 
out till death. Condemned criminals had 
no chance of mercy. The slain, or nearly 
slain, were carried on the biers which stood 
ready for them, to a particular door {porta 
LtbXtlnensU)^ into a place where they were 
stripped {spOlXarXum). There, if they had 
not actually expired, they were put to death. 
The victors received palms, with branches 
adorned with fillets. Under the Empire 
they sometimes got presents of money as 
well. If a gladiator, by repeated proofs 
of cleverness and bravery, succeeded in 
gaming the favour of the people, he was, 
at the public request, presented with a kind 
of wooden rapier {riidXs)j^ as a token that 
he was now free from all further service. 
In this case he was called rUdXdrXus. This 

^ Tlie swords used, by gladiators often resembled 
rapiers : sec fig. 1. 
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did not make him an absolutely free man ; 
but if he chose to fight again, he did so as 
a free man, and could accordingly claim a 
high remuneration. 

Gladiators were armed in various styles, 
as the pairs of combatants were usually 
armed, not with the same, but with dififerent 


against the retiarius^ was armed in Gallic 
fashion with helmet, sword and shield, and 
named after the figure of a fish {mornij)l6s), 
which adorned his helmet. The Samnls, 
or Samnite, was so called after his Samnite 
equipment. This consisted of a large shield 
{scutum), a sleeve of leather or metal on 



(1) OLADIATOllIAL IIKLMETH AND SWORDS. 
(From I’ompeii.) 


weapons. The weapons of gladiators, and 
notably their helmets, were quite different 
in form, from the arms of soldiers (see 
fig. 1). Gladiators were classed according 
to their equipment. Thus the rctldrlus 


^AFMDIO 


f2) BBCUTOR, HETlAniUS, AND LANI8TA. 

(Mosaic Id Madrid Library.) 

was armed with a net, was bareheaded, and 
had nothing on but a short tunic and a 
girdle ; his left arm was in a sleeve ; 
his arms were a net {idculu^n), a trident 
{fiisctna)^ and a dagger. The net he tried 
to throw over his pursuing adversary, and 
to despatch him with dagger or trident, if 
successful. The sMtor, or pursuer, was 
so called, because he was generally set 
to fight with the retiarius, who retired 
before him (fig. 2). He was as lightly 
equipped as his adversary, but armed with 
helmet, sword, and shield. The myr- 
milW (fig. 3), who was also often matched 



the right arm, with a shoulder piece 
{(jdUvus) rising above the shoulder, a 
girdle, a greave on the left foot, a vi sored 
helmet with crest and plume, and a short 
sword. The Thmx, or Thracian, wore, like 
his countrymen, a small round shield 
{pavma) and a dagger {slca) curved in the 
form of a sickle, or bent at right angles. 
In other respects his equipment was more 
complete than the 
Samnite’s, for he 
had greaves on both 
legs. The liopl6- 
mdehus, or heavily 
armed gladiator, 
wore a breastplate, 
as well as visored 
helmet, and greaves. 

In later times the 
place of the rctiarius 
was sometimes taken 
by the IdquSdrtus, 
who wore the same 
light armour, but 
carried a short 
sword and a noose 



(8) MYUMILLu. 
(Romo, Palazzo Doria.) 


{Idqudus), which he threw over his adver- 
sary and pulled him to the ground. The 
dXindchoiri, or men who fought with two 
swords, are also apparently the produc- 
tion of a later time. The essSddrXl (from 
essSdum, a Biitish war-car with two horses) 
fought in chariots. The anddbdtm (fig 4) 
fought on horseback, armed with small 
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round shield and spear {splcnlu7n\ and a 
visored helmet without eyeholes, and 
charged each other in the dark. 



(4) ANDAHAT^:. 

(From the Amphitheatre, Pompeii.) 


There are representations of gladia- 
torial combats in works of art, the most 
comprehensive of which is a large bas-relief 
in Pompeii. [Overbeck’s Pompeii^ figs. 
106-112 ; or Schreiber’s Bilderatlas, I xxx 
figs. 2-8.] 

Gl&dins. The Roman military sword, 
which was attached to a shoulder-strap 
round the neck, or to the girdle round the 
waist. The common soldiers wore it on 
the right side; the officers, having no shield 
like the common soldiers, on the left. It 
was a short, sharp, two-edged weapon, used 
more for thrusting than cutting. In the 
republican period it was only worn by 
magistrates when acting as military officers ; 
but under the Empire it was the emblem of 
imperial power, and in consequence one of 
the insignia of the emperor and the com- 
manders nominated by him. After the 
introduction of the sword instead of the 
axe in executions, the ins gladil was the 
terra expressing the full criminal jurisdic- 
tion conferred by the emperor on the pro- 
vincial governors. 

Glass (Gh'. hydlds, Lat, vltrum). Glass 
was for a long time procured by the 
Greeks and Romans from Phoenicia and 
Egypt, where its manufacture had been 
carried on since very ancient times, and 
the art had reached an uncommon degree 
of perfection. The ancients produced glass- 
work of great beauty, both in form and 
colours. In later times it was the manu- 
facturers of Alexandria whose reputation 
stood the highest. The manufacturers 
carried on, down to the times of the later 
Empire, a considerable export trade in 
coloured blown-glass and mosaics. It is 
uncertain whether the Greeks manufactured 
their own glass in more ancient times. It 
was certainly a very costly article down 
to the time of the Peloponnesian War, and 
only came into general use at a late period. 


In Italy the manufacture of glass began 
at the commencement of the imperial period, 
first in Campania and afterwards in Rome, 
where they were ambitious of surpassing 
the art of Alexandria. From Italy it spread 
to Gaul and Spain and the more distant 
provinces, and before long, glass cups, 
saucers, and bottles became an„ ordinary 
part of household furniture. The remains 
discovered at HerculanSum and Pompeii 
show that glass windows were not unknown 
in the imperial age. The ancients were 
familiar with the manufacture of pure, 
white, transparent, crystal glass, which 
was much in request, as well as with the 
art of colouring glass in every tint. They 
could imitate every kind of stone, produce 
varying prismatic tints, and spread layers 
of different colours upon each other. The 
art of cutting and polishing glass was very 
advanced. Prom bits of glass, cut and 
polished, were made great numbers of mock 
pearls, or mock precious stones, and pastes, 
which were worn, instead of real stones, in 
rings, cut in intaglio or relief. The most 
important productions of art were: (1) the 
vdsa clidtrHa, In these cups the outer 
side was made of filigree work, cut out of 
the hard mass. The outer network was of 
a different colour from the ground, with 
which it was connected by nothing but slen- 
der glass stalks. (2) The vessels which exhi- 
bit reliefs of white opaque glass on a dark 
and transparent ground, like the celebrated 
Portland Vase {see Gems). Glass tablets, in- 
tended for mural decoration, were sometimes 
ornamented with reliefs of this kind. 

Glance {Glauk^\ also called Creusa. The 
daughter of CrSon king of Corinth, who 
was betrothed to Jason, and slain out of 
jealousy by Medea by means of a poisoned 
robe. {See Argonauts, conclusion.) 

Glaucns {Glaukds), (1) A god of the 
sea, therefore commonly called PontiOs^ who 
possessed the gift of prophecy. Origi- 
nally a fisherman and diver of Anthedon in 
Boeotla, he once chanced to eat of a herb 
which he had seen fish feed on to refresh 
themselves when tired. It drove him mad, 
and he threw himself into the sea, on which 
he was changed into a sea-god by Oefianus 
and Tethys. According to another story 
he threw himself into the sea for love of 
the young sea-god MSlIcertes, with whom 
he was sometimes identified. He was also 
said to have been the builder and the pilot 
of the Argd^ and to have been changed into 
a god in a wonderful way after the battle 
of the Argonauts with the Tyrrhenians- 
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According to common belief he visited all 
the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean 
every year, prophesying, and lamenting 
that he could not die. He, and the Nereides 
with him, were said to have uttered oracles 
in Del6s. The stories had much to tell of 
his loves, notably of those of Scylla and 
Circe. Ho was represented in works of art 
as an old man with a fish’s tail, with sea- 
blue scales, long hair and beard, and breast 
covered with soa-weed and shells. 

(2) Son of the Cretan Minos and Pasi- 
phae. When playing in his iiifancy he fell 
into a jar of honey, and was stifled. His 
father, after a vain search for him, was 
told by the CuretSs that only one ijerson 
could find the child and bring him to life 
again. That was the man who should 
devise a suitable comparison for a cow in 
his herd, which became white, red, and 
black, alternately at intervals of four hours. 
The seers of the country being unable to 
solve the difficulty, Minos called in the 
seer PSlyidus of Argos, the great-grandson 
of Melampus. He read the riddle by com- 
paring the cow to a blackberry or mulberry, 
which is white, rod, and black at various 
stages of its growth. The corpse of the 
child he found by aid of the flight of a bird. 
Professing himself unable to revive the 
corpse, Minos, in anger, ordered him to be 
shut up with it in a vault. A snake crept 
up to the corpse, and Polyidus killed it : he 
then saw another snake revive its dead 
fellow by laying a herb upon it. With 
this herb he brought the dead child to life 
again. Finally Minos compelled him to 
teach the boy the art of prophecy. But 
on his return to Argos, Polyidus made the 
child spit into his mouth, which caused him 
to forget all that he had learned. 

(3) King of Corinth, son of Sisyphus and 
father of BellerSphontes. At the funeral 
games of PSlfas in lolcus, he was thrown 
and torn to pieces by his own horses, which 
AphrSdite in her wrath had driven mad. 
His ghost was said to appear to the horses 
racing at the Isthmian games and terrify 
them. He was accordingly worshipped on 
the Isthmus, under the name of TaraxippSs, 
or Terrifier of Horses. 

(4) Great-grandson of (3): grandson of 
Bellerophontes, and son of HippSlfiohus, 
prince of the Lycians. With his kinsman 
Sarpedon, he was leader of the Lycian 
auxiliaries of Priam, and met DlSmedes in 
the inB4e. The two chieftains recognised 
each other as friends and guests of their 
grandfather Bellerophontes, and (Eneus, 

c. a A. 


and exchanged armour, Glaucus parting 
with his golden suit for the brazen arms 
of Diomedes. When the Greek entrench- 
ments were stormed, Glaucus had reached 
the top of the wall when he was put to fiiglit 
by an arrow shot by Teucer. He protected 
Hector when wounded by Achilles ; with 
Apollo’s aid he avenged Sarpedon, and took 
a prominent part in the struggle for the 
body of Patroclus. He finally met his 
death at the hand of Ajax. 

Glycon. An Athenian artist, who pro- 
bably flourished in the Ist century B.c. 
He executed the famous colossal statue of 
the Farnese Hercules^ now at Naples {see 
Heracles). 

Gnomon. The Greek term for the sun- 
dial, the use of which in Greece is said 
to date from Anaximenes or Anaximander 
(600 B.c.) The first sundial used in Rome 
{sOldrluvi) was brought there in 2G3 b.c. 
from Catena in Sicily, and set up in public. 
It was not, however, till 1C4 B.C. that one 
adapted to the latitude of Rome was con- 
structed. From that time the use of sun- 
dials became so common throughout the 
empire, that it was assumed in legislation 
during the imperial period, and all private 
business was regulated by the hours marked 
on the dial. 

Gold and Ivory, Art of Working in. The 
Greeks had a peculiar process of making 
statues of their gods, in which the unclothed 
parts wore of ivory, the hair and raiment 
of gold. It was applied exclusively to 
colossal statues, and was in special vogue 
in the 5th century B.C., when Phidias 
showed himself an unrivalled master in 
the art. A clay model was sawn into 
pieces, in correspondence with which the 
parts of the statue were composed of ivory 
plates, made by a process (now lost) of 
softening and extending the material. This 
was done by sawing, scraping, and filing. 
The separate pieces were then fastened with 
isinglass on a solid nucleus of clay, gypsum, 
or dried up wood. The next step was to 
work over the surface of the ivory plates, 
to smooth over inequalities, and so on. 
Finally the gold portions, which had been 
finished separately, were laid on. Special 
care was required to keep the pieces of 
ivory together. Oil was much used to keep 
them in a state of preservation. The statue 
of Zeus by Phidias at Olympia was found, 
fifty or sixty years after it was finished, 
to be in so dislocated a state that a com- 
plete restoration was necessary [Pausanias 
vll§10; iv51§6]. 

s 
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Gorg^las. (1) A Greek sophist and 
rhetorician, a native of Lfiontini in Sicily. 
In 427 B.C., when already advanced in 
years, he came to Athens on an embassy 
from his native city, to implore aid against 
the Syracusans. The finished style of his 
speaking excited general admiration. He 
was successful in the object of his mission, 
and immediately returned home. But he 
soon came back to Athens, which he made 
his headquarters, travelling through Greece, 
like the other Sophists, and winning much 
popularity and emolument from a large 
number of disciples. He survived Socrates, 
wlio died in 399, and ended his days at 
Larissa in Thessaly in his hundredth year. 

His philosophy was a nihilistic system, 
which he summed up in three propositions : 
(a) nothing exists ; (6) if anything existed, 
it could not be known ; (c) did anything 
exist, and could it be known, it could not 
be communicated. He declined to assume 
the name of Sophist, preferring that of 
rhetorician. He professed to teach not 
virtue, but the art of persuasion ; in other 
words, to give his disciples such absolute 
readiness in speaking, that they should be 
able to convince their hearers independently 
of any knowledge of tlie subject. He did 
not found his instruction on any definite 
rhetorical system, but gave his pupils 
standard passages of literature to learn by 
art and imitate, practising thorn in the 
application of rhetorical figures. Ho ap- 

£ eared in person, on various occasions, at 
Delphi, Olympia, and Athens, with model 
speeches which he afterwards published. It 
must not be forgotten that it was Gorgias 
who transplanted rhetoric to Greece, its 
proper soil, and who helped to diffuse the 
Attic dialect as the literary language of 
prose. Two highly rhetorical exercises, 
the genuineness of which is doubtful, have 
come down to us under his name, — the 
Encomium of Hclen^ and the Defence of 
PdUimCdOs against the charge of high 
treason brought against him by Odysseus. 

(2) A Greek rhetorician of the second 
half of the 1st century B.C. He was tutor 
to the younger Cicero, and was the author 
of a treatise on the figures of speech, which 
is in part preserved in a Latin paraphrase 
by RutllTus LUpus. f/S^fcRuTiLius Lupus ) 
Gorgd (Qorgons). Homer makes mention 
of the terrible head of the Gorgon, a for- 
midable monster. This head is a terror in 
Had^, and in the segis or breastplate of 
Zeus. Hesiod speaks of three Gorgons; 
SthSnO (the mighty), Euryale (the wide- 


wandering), and MMusa (the queen). They 
are the daughters of the aged sea-god 
Phorcys and Keto, and sisters of the Graiaj 
{see GRAiiE). They dwell on the farthest 
shore of Ocean, in the neighbourhood of 
Night and of the HespSrldSs. They are 
awful beings, with hair and girdles of 
snakes, whose look turns the beholder to 
stone. They are also often represented 
with golden wings, brazen claws, and 
enormous teeth. Medusa is mortal, but 
the other two immortal. When Perseus 
cuts off Medusa’s head, Chrysaor and the 
winged horse Pegasus, with whom she w'as 
with child by Poseidon, spring forth from 
the streaming blood. The head was gi%^on 
by Perseus to Athene, who set it in her 
shield. Heracles received a lock of the 
hair from Athene as a present. When en- 
deavouring to persuade Cgphalus of Tegea 
to take part in his expedition against 
Hipp6c6on of Sparta, the king represented 
that he feared an attack from his enemies 
the Argives in Heracles’ absence. Heracles 
accordingly gave to StSrSpe, the daughter 
of Cephalus, the lock of Medusa’s hair in 
a brazen urn, bidding her, in case the enemy 
approached, to avert her head and hold it 
three times over the walls, for the mere 
aspect of it would turn the enemy to flight, 
In consequence of the belief in this power 
of the Gorgon’s head, or GorgOneiOn^ to 
paralyse and terrif}' an enemy, the Greeks 
carved images of it in its most terrifying 
forms, not only on armour of all sorts, 



(1) ARCHAIC IlKAD OF MEDUSA. (C^. SCULPTURE, fig. 1). 

{Antpfixum. of torra-cotta, found S.E. of Parthenon, 
published in colours by Rosh, Arch. Auf$. I vii.) 

especially shields and breastplates, but also 
on walls and gates (see fig. 1). Thus, on 
the south wall of the Athenian Acropolis, a 
large gilded Gorgoneion was set on an cegis 
[Pausanias, i 21 § 4]. In the popular belief 
the Gorgon’s head was also a means of pro- 
tection against all enchantment, whether 
of word or act, and we thus find it through- 
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out Greek history employed as a powerful 
amulet, and often carved with graceful 
settings on decorative furniture and costly 
ornaments. But the Greek artists, with 
their native sense of beauty, knew, even in 
the case of the Gorgon, how to give adequate 
expression to the idea which lay at the root 
of the story. The story said that Medusa 
had been a fair maiden, whose luxuriant 
hair had been turned by Athene into snakes 
in revenge for the desecration of her sanc- 
tuary. Accordingly the head of Medusa is 
represented in works of art with a counte- 
nance of touching beauty, and a wealth of 
hair wreathed with snakes. The face was 
imagined as itself in the stillness of death, 
and thus bearing the power to turn the 



( 2 ) UONDANINl MEOUSA. 
(Munich, Glyptothek ) 


living to stone. The most beautiful sur- 
viving instance of this conception is the 
Eondanini Medusa now at Munich (fig. 2). 

Gortyn, Law of. [An archaic Greek in- 
scription discovered in 1884 by Halbherr, in 
the bed of a mill-stream at Hagios Deka in 
Crete, the site of the Greek city of Gortyn. 
After many difficulties, the whole of it was 
copied and published at the end of the year. 
It was found to be inscribed in 12 columns 
on the inside wall of a circular building 
about KX) feet in diameter, which was 
probably a theatre, and covers a space of 
about 30 feet in length, to a height of 
between 5 and 6 feet from the ground. 
The lines are written alternately from left 
to right and from right to left. Two frag- 
ments of it had been discovered before, one 
of them being in the Louvre at Paris, and 
with the addition of these fragments the 
inscription was found to be practically 
complete. It contains a collection of laws 
regulating the private relations of the in- 
habitants of Gortyn. These laws deal 
chiefly with such subiects as Inheritance, 


Adoption, Heires.sG.s, Marriage and Divorce, 
and incidentally afford much information 
on the slave system, the tenure of laud and 
property, the organization of the courts, 
and other matters of interest. Its chief 
value is perhaps as throwing light upon 
the laws of the earlier Athenian legislators. 
The inscription is probably to be dated a 
few years before 400 B.C.] — 0. A. M. Pond. 

Graise, i.e. the gray-haired women, were, 
in Greek mythology, the protectresses of the 
Gorgons, and, like them, the daughters of 
Keto and Phorc^s, the aged god of the seas. 
Hesiod knows of only two, Pephredo and 
Enyo ; the later story adds a third, Dein6. 
Their very names suggest panic and terror. 
Born with gray hair, and having only one 
eye and tooth between them, which they 
pass from one to the other, they are the very 
personifications of old age. Perseus found 
it easy to rob them of their tooth. Their 
dwelling-place was in the boundary of the 
Gorgonian plain at the farthest end of Libya, 
where no sun or moon ever shone. 

Gramm&teus. The Greek word for a writer, 
secretary, or clerk. At Athens the officials 
had numerous clerks attached to them, who 
were paid by the state and belonged to the 
poorer class of citizens. But there were 
several higher officials who bore the title 
of Grammatcus. The Boule or senate, for 
instance, chose one of its members by show 
of hands to be its clerk or secretary for one 
year. His duty was to keep the archives 
of the senate. So, too, a secretary was 
chosen by lot from the whole number of 
senators for each prytany, to draft all r(‘.so- 
lutions of the senate. {See Prytany.) 
His name is therefore generally given in 
the decrees next to that of the president 
and the proposer of the decree. The name 
of the grammateuB of the first prytany 
was also given with that of the nrchOn^ 
as a means of marking the year with more 
accuracy. At the meetings of the Ecclesia 
a clerk, elected by the people, had to read 
out the necessary documents. The office 
of the antigrdpheiSj or checking clerks, was 
of still greater importance. The anti- 
grapheus of the senate, elected at first by 
show of hands, but afterwards by lot, had 
to take account of all business affecting the 
financial administration. The antigrapheua 
of the administration had to make out, and 
lay before the public, a general statement 
of income and expenditure, and exercised 
a certain amount of control over all finan- 
cial officials. In the fiStolian and Achaean 
federations the grammateus was the high- 
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est officer of the League after the strdtCgl 
and hippareht. 

Grammatlca [sometimes rendered in Latin 
by littSrdtUra]. 

1. Greece. The term grammatical in 
the scientific sense, included, in antiquity, 
all the philological disciplines, grammar 
proper, lexicography, prosody, the lower and 
higher criticism, antiquities, everything, in 
short, necessary to the. understanding and 
explanation of gram^ndta.^ or the treasures 
of literature, whether their form or their 
matter be in question. It was first de- 
veloped into a special science during the 
Alexandrian age, in Alexandria and Per- 
gS,m6n, where the great libraries gave 
ample opportunity for philological studies 
on the scale above indicated. It was the 
restoration of the text of the Homeric 
poems, and the explanation of their words 
and contents, that primarily exercised 
the wits of the scholars. Hesiod, the lyric 
poets, the dramatists, and certain prose 
writers next engaged their attention. The 
progress and development of philology is 
marked by the names of ZenSd^tus (about 
280 B.C.), Aristdph&nes of Byzantium 
(260-183), and Aristarchus (about 170), 
the three chief representatives of the Alex- 
andrian school. To these must be added 
Crates (about 160), the head of the school 
of Pergamon, and the opponent of the 
Alexandrians. The name of Aristarchus 
represents the highest point of philological 
learning and criticism in antiquity. He 
was the founder of the celebrated school of 
the Aristarcheans, which continued to exist 
and to maintain an uninterrupted tradition, 
down to the first century of the imperial 
age. His disciple Dionysius Thrax wrote 
the oldest manual of grammar that w'e pos- 
sess. By far the most celebrated of the later 
Aristarcheans was Didymus, born about 
63 B.C. His writings are the chief founda- 
tion of the Byzantine collections of schdUa. 

The science of grammatica gradually 
narrowed its scope till it confined itself 
to grammar in the restricted sense of the 
word, namely, accidence and syntax, com- 
bined with lexical researches into the 
dialects, and into the usages of special 
periods of literature, and special groups of 
authors. The most eminent scholars of the 
Empire are Apollonius DyscSlus (about 
160 A.D.), who endeavoured to reduce the 
whole of empirical grammar to a system, 
and his son, jQlius H@r5dia,nus, a still more 
important personage. The writings of the 
latter form one of the chief authorities of 


the later grammarians, such as ArcSdlua 
The lexical writings of the earlier scholars 
were often very comprehensive, and have 
only survived in fragments, or in later 
extracts, such as that of Hesychlus. They 
had consisted mainly in collections of 
glosses, or strange and antiquated expres- 
sions. But in the 2nd century a.d. the 
influence of the reviving sophistic litera- 
ture and education turned the attontion of 
lexicographers to the usage of the Attic 
writers. This tendency is represented in 
the surviving works of Pollux, HarpOcrfitlon, 
and others. To the same period belongs 
Hephsestlon’s manual of prosody, which is 
the only complete treatise on this subject. 
Athena3us, at the beginning of the 8rd 
century, wrote a work (the Deipnoaophistcp) 
of inestimable value to the student of anti- 
quities. Longinus, who died 273 A.D., may 
be regarded as the last considerable scholar 
of the ancient world. The later gram- 
marians restricted themselves to compiling 
extracts from the works of earlier ages. 

(2) Rome. After the middle of the 2nd 
century B.C., a lively interest in the history 
of literature and the study of language 
arose in Rome. It had been excited by the 
lectures on Greek authors given by Crates 
during his sojourn in Rome as ambassador 
(b.C. 1B9). Not only writers of repute, such 
as Accius and Lucilius, but men like .<Elius 
Stilo, a member of the equestrian order, 
who was actively engaged in public life, took 
up these studies with eagerness. What was 
afterwards known of the primitive Latin 
language we owe mainly to iElius Stilo. He 
was the master of the great encyclopaedist 
Marcus Terentlus Varro, Cicero’s contem- 
porary. This great scholar left his mark on 
every department of philological research, 
and his writings were the storehouse from 
which the following generations mainly drew 
their information. Besides Varro, other men 
of mark occupied themselves with gram- 
matical study in the Ciceronian age, notably 
Nigidlus FlgGlus. Julius Caesar was the 
author of a treatise on accidence. There 
were numerous scholars in the Augustan 
age, among whom Verrlus Placcus and 
H^ginus deserve especial notice. In the 1st 
century A.D. we have Remmius P&laemon, 
Asconlus Pfidianus, Valerius PrObus, and 
the elder Pliny. It was Remmius Palaemon 
who is mainly responsible for having made 
Vergil the centre of scholastic instruction 
for the Latin world, as Homer was for the 
Greek. During the 2nd century, under 
Hadrian and the Antonines, we notice a 
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Tevived interest in the older literature. 
This period is distinguished by the names 
of Suetonius, Terentitis Scaurus, and Aulus 
Gellius. Suetonius aspired to the many- 
sided learning of Varro, and, like Varro, 
was much quoted by later writers. 

After this time the grammarians tend 
more and more to confine their studies to 
points of language, to abandon independent 
research, and to depend on the labours 
of their predecessors. The chief value of 
their writings consists in the fact that they 
have preserved some fragments of ancient 
learning, Their extracts are usually made 
for school purposes, and put together in 
ai’tSs, or manuals of accidence, orthography, 
prosody, and metre. Such are the books of 
Marius Vietdrinus, Donatus, Servius, Chari- 
sius, Diomedes, who are all assigned to the 
4th century a.d. Nonius Marcollus belongs 
to the same period. He is the author of a 
work {De Compendiosd Doctrlnd) which, 
though dreary and uncritical, is invaluable 
for the stores of old Latin which it has 
preserved. The 6th century is marked by 
the name of Priscian. We may further 
notice Terentianus Maurus, the author of 
a versified treatise on metre in the 3rd 
century; Macrobius, who in the 5th cen- 
tury composed a miscellany of antiquities 
called Sdtiirndlta ; and Isidore, Bishop of 
vSeville, in the 7th century, whose 
Orlglnds is the last work founded 
on a real study of ancient autho- 
rities. 

Bramm&tlcus (Gr. GrammtUl- 
kds). See Education. 

Grammatistes. Sec Education. 

Granins LIcInlanus. A Roman 
historian, who probably flourished 
in the 2nd century a.d. He was 
the author of a work compiled in 
the style of anndUs^ ending with 
the death of Csesar. Some con- 
siderable fragments have been 
found in modern times of books 
28-86, covering the history of the 
years 163-78 B.c. 

Gr&phe. Sec Judicial Proce- 
dure. 

GrS,tiffl,or Graces. teCHARiTES. 

Gr&tius [better Grattlus] F&lis- 
cus. A Roman poet, contemporary 
with Ovid. He was the author of 
a poem on the chase {CpnSgStlcOn)^ 
of which only the first book has been 
preserved, and that mutilated towards the 
close. The fragment consists of some 635 
hexameters, in which the subject is treated 


j with much talent in an even and classical 
style, but with considerable dryness in 
many parts. Grattius has been styled 
Faliscus because, in one passage, he a^ 
parently indicates that the Palisci were his 
countrymen. 

Groma. The measuring instrument used 
by land surveyors, who were called GvQmd- 
tlcl from it. See Agrimensores. 

GuBtatlo. See Meals. 

Gynaikonitls. See House. 

Gymn&siarchla. See Leitourgia (2). 

Gymn&sium (Gr. Gymrid si6n). The Greek 
name for the place where the youths who 
had already passed through the pdlevstra 
performed their gymnastic exercises. {See 
Pal.<estra.) Such was the importance 
which the Greeks attached to physical 
training, that no city in Greece proper, 
and no Greek colony, was without its 
gymnasium. There wore several in the 
larger cities. Athens, for instance, in the 
time of its greatness, possessed three, all 
situated outside the city, the Academia, 
the Lycomm, and the Cyndsarges. In later 
times there were even more. It was in the 
gymnasia that the SpMbl went through the 
two years’ course of exercises which were 
to fit them for military service. 

The simplest form of a gymnasium was 
that of a court surrounded by columns 



A. Portico. E. PaBsaee. 

B. Palontra. F, G. Cold baths. 

G. H, H. Hot baths. 

D. Dresfting-rooniB. 

* GrMNABIVM AT EPHEBU8. 


L, M. Warm baths. 

Near 1. Staircase to loconioutn. 
K. Ball-alley. 


(Ionian Antiquities, ii, pi. 40.) 

(pSristylidn). This served for the exercises 
in leaping and running. Covered spaces 
were attached for wrestling. Owing to the 
great variety of gymnastic exercises, and 
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the increasing inclination of grown men to 
look on at them and take part in them, the 
gymnasia^ often adorned with beautiful 
sculptures, grew in extent and splendour of 
equipment. {See cut.) 

The great court comprised a number of 
spaces serving a variety of purposes: for 
instance, the BphSbeidn^ or hall where the 
ephehi practised, rooms for dressing and 
anointing, sanding or dusting the body, 
cold-water baths and dry sUddtOria, spaces 
for playing at ball, open and covered pas- 
sages for running, wrestling, or walking. 
Attached to the colonnades on the outside 
were semicircular niches, furnished with 
stone seats, called exedra\ In these philo- 
sophers and rhetoricians would ait and talk 
with their disciples. A stddUin^ with a 
space for spectators to look on, and walks 
planted with trees, were often attached to 
the gymnasium. The whole was under the 
superintendence of a gymnasiarchCs. The 
conduct of the youths was under the super- 
vision of sdphrdnistce. At Athens these 
officers were ten in number, and elected 
annually. The exercises were directed by 
the gymnastce. For similar arrangements 
under the Roman empire see Thermae. 

Gymnastics. I Grecian. The art of 
p^hysical exercises, so called because the 
Greeks practised them unclothed (gymnds). 
Various exercises of the kind, carried on in 
view of contests on festive occasions, are men- 
tioned as early as Homer. After the Homeric 
time they were, at all periods, widely prac- 
tised among the Greeks, and more so after 
they were legally prescribed as part of 
the regular educational course, especially at 
Athens and Sparta. They were, moreover, 
actively encouraged by the great national 
games, particularly the Olympian games, of 
which they formed the chief part. HerScles 
and Hermes were the tutelary gods of 
gymnastics, which attained in Athens their 
highest and most varied development. The 
object of the art was to develop the body 
harmoniously in health, activity, and beauty. 
Boys went through certain preliminary 
stages of gymnastics in the palcestrce^ and 
carried on their further training to perfec- 
tion in the gymndsia. {See Gymnasium.) 

The different kinds of exercises were as 
follows: (1) Running (drdmds or stddldn). 
This was the oldest of all, and for a long 
time the only one practised in the public 
games. In later times, indeed, it stood at 
the head of the list. The course was either 
single {stadion, nearly the eighth of a mile), 
or double {d^aulds). The runner was some- 


times equipped with helmet and greaves, 
but in later times only with the latter. The 
hardest of all was the long course or 
ddUchds. This was a distance of 24 stadia^ 
between two and three English miles, which 
had to be run without stopping. 

(2) Leaping {halmcl). This included 
the high and wide jump, and jumping down- 
wards. To strengthen the power of spring 
and secure the equilibrium of the body, 
especially in leaping downwards, it was 
common to use pieces of iron called haltares, 
not unlike our dumb-bells. 

(3) Wrestling {pdlC). This was the 
pUce de resistance of the Greek gymnastic. 
The combatants were allowed certain tricks 
which are now forbidden, as throttling, 
pushing, and twisting the fingers. Standing 
upright, each wrestler tried to throw the 
other down, and if one of them was thrown 
thrice, he was regarded as beaten, unless 
the contest was continued on the ground. 
In this case the one who was thrown tried 
to get up, while the other tried to hinder 
him, until he owned himself vanquished. 

Before all gymnastic exercises the body 
was well rubbed with oil to make the 
limbs supple. But before wrestling it W’as 
also sprinkled with dust, partly to afford 
a firm hold, partly to prevent excessive 
perspiration. 

(4) DiscObdlla^ or throwing the discus, 
{See Discus.) 

(5) Throwing the javelin {dkontismOs). 



( 1 ) * MKTHOD OP DIBCHAROIUa THE JAVELIN WITH 
THE AID OP AN ammentuniy or thong. 

(Vase in British Museum : Rev. Arch., 1860, ii 211.) 


These five exercises together formed the 
pentathWny or set of five, in which no one 
was accounted victorious who had not con- 
quered in all. Besides these there was 

(6) The dangerous game of boxing (pt/oc, 
pygmB). In this the combatants struck out 
with each hand alternately, their hands 
being bound round with thongs so as to leave 
fingers and thumb free to form a clenched 
fist {see engraving). Athletes often fitted 
the thongs with strips of sharp and hardened 
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leather, or with nails and leaden knobs. 



(7) The Pctncrafton was a combination 
of boxing and wrestling, but nothing was 
worn on the hands, and the blow was 
delivered, not with the clenched fist, but 
with the fingers bent. This exercise was 
not introduced into the public games until 
(150 B.c. Indeed, the two latter exercises 
wore generally confined to the professional 
athletes. (See Athletes.) In Sparta they 
were not practised at all. 

II Roman. Among the Romans from 
the oldest times until the imperial period, 
the youths used to assemble for exercises in 
the Campus Martins, the object of the exer- 
cises being exclusively to prepare them for 
military service. {See Education.) The 
Greek gymnastic was not introduced at 
Rome until the decline of Roman tradition 
had set in, and professional athleticism had 


become fashionable. The Roman sense of 
propriety was offended by the Greek practice 
of exorcising unclothed, and the only game 
which they really adopted was that of 
throwing the discus. 

Gymnetas (troops without defensive ar- 
mour). A name for the different sorts of 
sharpshooters employed in the Greek armies 
after the Persian Wars, in place of the light- 
armed slaves. It was only after the expe- 
dition of the Ten Thousand that they came 
to form an essential part of a Greek army. 
They were generally recruited from the 
barbarous nations who were specially dis- 
tinguished in the use of particular missiles. 
The archers {toxdtw)^ for instance, were 
generally Cretans, the slingers {sphcnd6nBta>) 
Rhodians and Thessalians, while the javelin 
men {dkontistci') were taken from the semi- 
Hellenic populations in the west of Greece, 
notably the ^tolians and Acamanians. 
The common characteristic of all these 
troops was the absence of all defensive 
weapons. It was among the Lacedemonians 
that they were introduced latest. Alexan- 
der the Great had a corps of 2,(XX) of them, 
with which ho 0 })ened his campaign against 
the Persians. Half of these were spear- 
men, taken from the Agrlanl, in the moun- 
tains of northern Macedonia ; the other half 
archers, from the lowest class of the Mace- 
donian population. 

Gymndpaidia. A great festival held at 
Sparta from the 6th to the 10th of July. 
It was an exhibition of all kinds of ac- 
complishments in gymnastics, music, and 
dancing, given by boys, youths, and men 
for the benefit of the citizens and of the 
numerous strangers who flocked to Sparta 
for the occasion, and were hospitably enter- 
tained there. Festal hymns were written 
for the occasion, in honour not only of the 
gods but of brave citizens, notably those 
-who had fallen at Thyr6a, and later at 
ThermSpylse, 


Hades (originally Aides or Aiddneus, i.e. 
‘‘the Invisible”)* Greek mythology, 
the son of Crfinus and Rhea, who received 
the dominion of the lower world at the 
division of the universe after the fall of 
Cronus, his brothers, Zeus and Poseidon, 
being made lords respectively of the sky and 
sea. With his queen PersSphSne he held 
sway over the other powers of the infernal 
regions, and over the ghosts of the dead. 


The symbol of his invisible empire was the 
helmet that made men invisible. This was 
given to him by the CyclSpgs to aid him 
in the battle of the gods with the Giants. 
Originally he was, to all appearance, con- 
ceived as bringing down the dead himself 
to the lower world in his chariot, or as 
driving them down with his staff; but in 
the later belief, the office of conductor of 
souls belonged to Hermes. Hades is the 
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eziejny of all life, heartless and inexorable, 
and hated, accordingly, by gods and men. 
Sacrifice and prayer are of no avail with 
him, and he is therefore only worshipped 
on exceptional occasions. But, like Perse- 
phone, he was sometimes represented in a 
milder light, being called Pluto, or the 
giver of wealth. This because it is from 
the depths of the earth that corn and its 
attendant blessings are produced. As old 
as Hesiod is the advice to the plougher to 
call upon the Zeus of the lower world, as 
well as upon Demetor. 



HAPES ENTnnONEP, WITH CKRHKBUS. 
(Rome, Villa Borghese.) 


The most celebrated of the myths re- 
ferring to Hades is that of the rape of 
Persephone. In works of art he is repre- 
sented as resembling his brothers Zeus and 
Poseidon, but with gloomy features and hair 
falling over his brow, the key of the infernal 
world in his hand, and the dog Cerberus at 
his side. Sometimes he appears as a god of 
agriculture, with a cornucopia, or a two- 
pronged pickaxe. The plants sacred to him 
were the cypress and the narcissus ; black 
sheep were offered to him in sacrifice. 

The word Hades is also a general term 
for the lower regions. By the Homans 
Hades was identified partly with Orcus^ 
partly with Dls pater. 

Hades, Realm of. According to the belief 
current among the Greeks, the world of the 
dead, or the spacious abode of Hades, with 


its wide doors, was in the dark depths of 
the earth. In the Odyssey, its entrance and 
outer court are on the western side of the 
river Oceanus, in the ground sacred to 
Perst5ph6ne, with its grove of barren wil- 
lows and poplars. Here is the abode of the 
Cimmerians, veiled in darkness and cloud, 
where the sun never shines. The soil of 
this court, and indeed of the lower world in 
general, is a meadow of asphodel, an unattrac- 
tive weed of dreary aspect usually planted 
on graves. The actual abode of the subter- 
ranean powers is Er^bSs, or the impenetrable 
darkness. In later times entrances to the 
lower world were imagined in other places 
where there were cavernous hollows which 
looked as if they led into the bowels of the 
earth. Such places were HennlSne and the 
promontory of Tsenili'ura in the Poloponnese, 
Horadea on the Enxine, and Cumae in Italy^ 
where the mythical Ciinmerli were also 
localized. The lower world of Homer is 
intersected by great rivers, the Styx, the 
Acheron (river of woe), Cocytus (river of 
cries), a branch of the Styx, Phlggethon and 
PfM'IphlSg^thon (rivers of fire). The last 
two unite and join the waters of the 
Acheron. In the post-Homeric legend, 
these rivers are represented as surround- 
ing- the infernal regions, and another river 
appears with them, that of Lethe, or ob- 
livion. In the waters of Lethe the souls 
of the dead drink forgetfulness of thoir 
earthly existence. The lower world once 
conceived as separated from the upper by 
these rivers, the idea of a ferryman arose. 
This was Charon, the son of Erebos and of 
Nyx, a gloomy, sullen old man, who takes 
the souls in his boat across Acheron into- 
the realm of shadows. The souls are brought 
down from the upper world by Hermes, and 
pay the ferryman an dbdlds, which was put 
for this purpose into the mouths of the dead. 
Charon 'has the right to refuse a passage 
to souls whose bodies have not been duly 
buried. In Homer it is the spirits them- 
selves who refuse to receive any one to whom 
funeral honours have not been paid. At 
the gate lies the dog Cerberus, son of 
Typhaon and Echidna. He is a terrible 
monster with three heads, and mane and 
tail of snakes. He is friendly to the spirits 
who enter, but if anyone tries to get out he 
seizes him and holds him fast. 

The ghosts of the dead were in ancient 
times conceived as incorporeal images of 
their former selves, without mind or con- 
sciousness. In the Odyssey the seer TirS- 
siS-s is the only one who has retained his- 
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consciousness and judgment, and this as an j 
exceptional gift of Persephone. But they 
have the power of drinking the blood of 
animals, and having done so they recover 
their consciousness and power of speech. 
The soul therefore is not conceived as en- 
tirely annihilated. The ghosts retain the | 
outer form of their body, and follow, but | 
instinctively only, what was their favourite | 
pursuit in life. Orion in Homer is still a i 
hunter, Minds sits in judgment, as when ! 


that Homer several times mentions that the 
Erinyes punish perjurers after death. We 
are forced then to conclude that the ancient 
belief is, in this instance, found side by side 
with the later and generally received idea, 
that the dead, even without drinking blood, 
pre.served their consciousness and power 
of speech. Connected with it is the notion 
that they have the power of influencing 
men’s life on earth in various ways, The 
most ancient belief knows nothing of future 
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KRtMtTB. TAXI'AMA. 


THK KKAI-M Ol’ UADKS. 


(Va.sc from Cnoosa; Munich, I’inakotLek, No. 815).) 


alive. Perhaps the punishments inflicted 
in Homer on Tityus, Tantalus, and Sisj^phus 
(for Ixidn, the DS,nS,Idds, Peirithdiis, and 
others belong to a later story) should be 
regarded in this light. The penalties in- 
flicted on them in the upper world may 
be merely transferred by Homer to their 
ghostly existence. For the idea of a sen- 
sible punishment is not consistent with that 
of an unconscious continuance in being. It 
must be remembered, at the same time, I 


rewards of the righteous, or indeed of any 
complete separation between the just and 
the unjust, or of a judgment to make the 
necessary awards. The judges of the dead 
are in the later legend Minos, Rhadaman- 
thys, .^acus, and Triptdldmus. It w'as a 
later age, too, which transferred Elysium 
and Tartarus to the lower world, Elysium 
as the abode of the blessed, and Tartarus 
as that of the damned. In the earlier be- 
lief these regions had nothing to do with 
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the realm of Hades {see Hades). The name 
Tartdrua was in later times often applied 
to the whole of the lower world. The 
ghosts of those who had lived a life of ave- 
rage merit were imagined as wandering on 
the asphodel meadow. 

In general it must be said that the ancient 
ideas of a future life were always subject to 
considerable changes, owing to the influence 
of the doctrines taught in the mysteries, 
and the representations of poets, philoso- 
phers, sculptors, and painters {see PoLV- 
gnotub). The general tendency was to 
multiply the terrors of Hades, especially at 
the gates, and in Tartarus. (For the deities 
of the lower world see Hades, Persephone, 
and Erinyes.) The Greek beliefs on the 
subject found their way to Romo through 
the instrumentality of the poets, especially 
Vergil. But they did not entirely sup- 
})lant the national traditions. {See Orcus, 
Mania, Manes, Lares, and Larv^.) 


and dedicated it to some deity, generally 
to Apollo, or the gods of their rivers, or the 
Nymphs, who were regarded as the pro- 
tectresses of youth. But a free Athenian 
citizen did not wear his hair very short, or 
he would have been mistaken for a slave, 
who would be obliged to do so. Down to 
the time of Alexander the Great, a full 
beard was regarded as a mark of manly 
dignity. After this it became fashionable 
to shave the face quite smooth, and only 
philosophers wore boards, to mark their 
antagonism to the general custom. The 
Romans too, in ancient times, wore long 
hair and boards. It was not till 300 b.c., 
when the first hair-cutter {tonsor) came to 
Rome from Sicily, that they began to cut both. 
The younger Scipio is said to have been the 
first Roman who shaved every day. In 
course of time it became the fashion to 
make a festival of the day when the beard 
was first shaved. Young men, however, 






HaernSn. See Antigone. 

Hair, mode of wearing. The Greeks of 
the oldest times regarded long hair in a 
man as an ornament, and only cut it as a 
sign of mourning. Among the Spartans it 
was usual for boys to wear their hair short, 
and to let it grow when they attained the 
age of Sphm, At Athens, down to the 
Persian Wars, the hair was worn long, and 
fastened up into a knot (krohplds) by a 
needle in the form of a grasshopper. In 
later times, however, the Athenian boys 
had their hair cut when they became ephehi, | 


would sometimes wear a neatly cut beard, 
and only men over forty would shave. To 
let the beard grow was a sign of mourning. 
In the first half of the 2nd century a.d. the 
emppor Hadrian brought full beards into 
fashion again; and if we may trust the 
coins, it continued among his successors, 
with few exceptions, until Constantine. 
Prom his time, however, the emperors 
appear almost without exception without a 
beard. 

The beard was removed not only with 
razors and scissors, but with tweezers and 
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hair-destroying compositions. The hair 
of the head was artificially treated with 
oils and hot irons. From the middle of the 
2nd century a.d. to the time of Constantine 
it was the established custom to cut the 
hair quite short, after the fashion of athletes 
and Stoic philosophers. As Greeks and 
liomana usually went bareheaded, good 
manners required particular attention to bo 
paid to the hair and beard. Hence a great 
demand arose for barbers, part of whose 
business it was to trim the nails, remove 
warts, and so on. The barbers’ shops were 
much frequented, and became the favourite 
resort for people in quest of news and gossip. 

The Greek women, to judge by existing 
monuments, followed an extraordinary 
variety of fashions (fig. 1, a-li). The point 
seems generally to have been to cover the 
forehead as much as possible. One of the 
commonest modes of wearing the hair was 
to draw it back over the head and ears, and 
let it simply hang down, or fasten it in a 
knot with a band and a needle. The bands 
of cloth or leather, wound round the front 
of the head to fasten the fremt and back 
hair, were often made to support a 
pointed metal plate called stcphdnC. This 
was a broad strip of metal resembling a 
diadem, and richly ornamented. It some- 
times appears as an independent ornament, 
especially on the images of goddesses (fig. 1 , 
c, d, /, g). There were several kinds of 
fastenings, by which the hair was artisti- 
cally arranged : for instance, the sphenddne^ 
so called from its likeness to a sling, being 
broad in the middle and narrow at the end. 
The hair was often worn in nets {kekry- 
phcXl6ii\ bags {8akk6H\ and handkerchiefs 
wrapped round it in the shape of a cap. 
Greek ladies were early acquainted with the 
use of artificial appliances, such as fragrant 
oils, curling irons, and the like. 



(2) COIFPUBKS OF IMPERIAL HOMAN LADIES. 


The Homan matrons, in ancient times, 
tied up their hair with a fillet {vitta) in a 
tower-shaped top-knot (tUtUlus); but un- 


married women wore their hair in as simple 
a style as possible. It was, in general, 
merely parted, or fastened up in a knot on 
the neck, or woven in tresses arranged 
round the front of the head. Brides wore 
their hair in a peculiar fashion, arranged in 
six braids, and wrapped in a red handker- 
chief. To attract attention by an unusual 
coiffure was thought to be in bad taste. 
But, towards the end of the republican 
age, the old-fashioned simplicity in dress- 
ing the hair disappeared, as it did in other 



(PKOJI coins). 

matters of dress. Foreign arts, especially 
those of Greece and Asia, found more and 
more acceptance. During the imporiafl 
period, when the arrangement of the liair 
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a, h, c, h, i, k. Ivory hair-pina. /. Bronze comb. 

e. Pomntuin-boi, with reatiMj? Cupid, d, g. Hand mirrors. 


(4) 1IA1K-PIN8, ETC. 

(From Pompeii.' 

formed a most important jiart of a lady’s 
toilet, no rule was observed but what indi- 
vidual caprice and varying fashion dictated, 
and the wildest and most tasteless fashions 
were introduced. False hair came into use, 
as well as ointment and curling irons. 
False hair was used sometimes in making 
up the high coiffures at one time in fashion, 
and sometimes ior perruques. Light colours 
were the favourite ones for pemiques^ and 
hence a regular trade was set up in the hair 
of German women. Sometimes, following 
a Greek fashion, Roman ladies tried, by 
artificial means, to give their own dark hair 
a fair or a ruddy complexion. A corrosive 
soap, imported from Gaul, was specially 
used for this purpose. Besides ribbons and 
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fillets, needles, often richly oniamciited, of 
ivory, bone, bronze, silver, and gold, were 
used to fasten the hair. To protect the hair, 
Roman ladies wore nets (rtVlculum), often 
of gold thread, kerchiefs (wiira), and caps 
[c(Xlant^ca), made of various materials, 
sometimes of bladders. In wealthy houses 
male and female slaves, trained by special 
masters, were kept for dressing the hair. 
{See the engravings.) 

Halcydne. See Alcyone. 

Halia. See Helios. 

Handicraft. Examples of handicraft ap- 
plied to the ordinary needs of life occur in 
the mythical ages of Greece. Among the 
gods of Olympus, Hephtestus represents this 
kind of industry, and the oldest craftsmen 
are represented as divine beings appearing 
on earth, as in the instance of the Idsean 
Dactyli and the Telchinfis in Crete. In the 
Homeric poems, which are the production 
of an age fairly advanced in culture, the 
number of craftsmen properly so called is 
very small. {See Demiuroi.) The only 
ones mentioned are builders, carpenters, 
potters, and workers in leather and metal. 
The development of the mechanical arts in 
Greece was immensely indebted, in ancient 
times, to foreign influence, especially that 
of the East; for Eastern civilization was 
far older than Hellenic. The greater part 
of the trade carried on in Greek waters was 
in the hands of the Phoenicians, and it 
was, consequently, Phoenician manufacture 
which the Hellenes took as a model for 
imitation, so soon as they thought of 
widening the sphere of their own indus- 
tries, and bringing them to perfection. 
Since the 6th century B.C., or thereabouts, 
the definite impress of Asiatic manufacture 
disappears, and Greek trade, supported by 
a rapidly developing art, takes its own 
time. Not that it lost all contact with 
foreign work, for not only did the colonies 
keep up an active coramnnication with the 
non-Hellenic world, but foreign craftsmen 
took up their permanent residence in Greek 
towns, such as Athens and Corinth. 

Manual labour, like every lucrative occu- 
pation, was generally held in low esteem 
among the Greeks, and especially among 
the Dorian tribes. But this state of opinion 
must have grown up comparatively late, as 
there is no trace of it in Homer or Hesiod. 
On the contrary, the Homeric princes do 
not think it beneath them to undertake the 
work of craftsmen. In later times we find 
the free citizens of many states entirely 
declining all manual labour. In Sparta, 


for instance, the handicrafts were only 
practised by the perXaecl and helots, and 
mechanics were excluded from civic rights. 
At Athens all citizens were equal in the 
eyes of the law, and it was expressly for- 
bidden to reproach a man for the character 
of his vocation, whatever it might be. The 
poorer citizens were compelled by law to 
practise some trade or other, and it was 
quite usual to engage in commerce. But 
still, in the opinion even of the wisest 
statesmen, mechanical labour was physi- 
cally, intellectually, and morally prejudi- 
cial. The potty anxieties which it involved 
were held to be incompatible with the tone 
and culture demanded by the active life of 
the citizen, with the qualities which would 
enable him to join in deliberation on groat 
affairs of state, and conduct public business 
with honesty and intelligence. It was 
thought, in fact, that all manual labour 
should be left to slaves and freedmeii. 
Much of the mechanical industry of Athens 
was, accordingly, in the hands of slaves, 
freedmen, and resident aliens. 

The slaves worked sometimes on their 
own account, paying a certain amount of 
their earnings to their master ; sometimes 
entirely for the profit of their masters, the 
latter taking no active part in the busi- 
ness ; sometimes they acted as assistants 
to the citizens and resident aliens who 
carried on a business of their own. But 
in industrial cities the great mass of slaves 
was employed in factories, the owners of 
which left the superintendence of the work 
to a head man, usually himself a slave or 
freedman, reserving for themselves only 
the general management and the financial 
control of the business. The immense 
masses of slaves kept at Athens and 
Corinth, and in iEgina and Chios, show 
how numerous the factories were in indus- 
trial cities. The manufacture of metal 
wares, pottery, and other objects w'hich 
could not be made at home, was the most 
extended of all. The division of labour 
kept pace with the development of trade 
ana manufacture. This fact may partly 
explain how it is that, in spite of the 
comparative simplicity of their tools, the 
Greek ciaftsmen attained, especially in 
works of art, such admirable perfection of 
technical detail. 

In ancient Greece it would appear that 
there were no trade-guilds and corporations 
in the proper sense. But among the 
Romans these societies were an institution 
of old standing, the foundation of which 
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was attributed to king Numa, like that of 
many others which had existed from time 
immemorial. The guilds of craftsmen (col- 
legia 6plftcum\ included flute-players, gold- 
smiths, coppersmiths, carpenters, fullers, 
dyers, potters, and shoemakers. There was 
originally a ninth collegium^ which em- 
rbaced all not included in tlie other eight ; 
but ill later times the.se, with the new 
industries that gradually arose, combined 
into .special guilds. The object of the 
guilds undoubtedly was to maintain an 
unbroken tradition, and to watch over the 
common interest. But there seems to have 
been no compulsion exercised to make men 
join a guild. 

The Romans, like the Greeks, seem to 
have thought that there was something 
objectionable in mechanical labour; but it 
is uncertain whether the prejudice was of 
really old standing. It must be remem- 
bered that the Servian constitution thn-w 
the burden of military service entirely 
upon the landowners. Thus the craftsmen, 
who as a rule had no landed property, were 
practically, though not legally, excluded 
from the army. From this circumstance 
may have arisen the low estimation in 
which manual industry was consequently 
held. It was partly owing to this state of 
opinion that peasants, when they lost their 
land, were unwilling to win their bread 
as mechanics, and preferred to adopt the 
dependent position of clients, living on 
public alms and the bribes of candidates 
at elections. In Rome, as in Greece, the 
handicrafts tended more and more to pass 
into the hands of strangers, freedmen, and 
slaves. In wealthy houses most of the 
necessary manual work was done by slaves, 
whose talents were often, as in Greece, 
turned to account by their masters. They 
were often employed in manufactures, and 
especially in such branches of industry as 
could he combined with agriculture, tile- 
making for instance, pottery, dying, tan- 
ning, felt- making, etc. No social stigma 
attached to manufacture in Rome any more 
than in Greece ; indeed in the imperial age 
even the emperors and the members of the 
imperial household would, without scruple, 
invest their private capital in industrial 
undertakings of this sort. After the fall of 
the r^ublic, and throughout the imperial 
age, ^me was the centre of the whole 
commercial activity of the ancient world, 
though the Romans made no special con- 
tribution to industrial progress. Having 
in fbrmer ages been dominated by Etruscan 


influence, Roman industry was in later 
times dependent on the art of the Eastern 
world, and especially of Greece. 

Hanno. A Carthaginian, who, about 500 
B.c., undertook a voyage of discovery along 
the -west coast of Africa, and penetrated 
beyond the Senegal. He put up a tablet in 
the temple of Bel at Carthage, describing 
his journey in the riupiiician language. 
A Greek translation of this document 
(llannOnis l^er7j)lilb-)^ of uncertain date, 
still survives, and is one of the oldest 
memorials of ancient geographical science. 

Har. See Horos. 

Harmdnla. The daughter of Ares and 
Aphrbdite, and wife of Cadmus. {See 
Cadmus.) At her marriage all the gods 
were present on the Acropolis of Thebes, 
and offered her their wedding gifts. Cad- 
mus gave her a costly garment and a neck- 
lace, the workmanship of Hephsestus, wdiich 
he had received from Aphrodite, or (accord- 
ing to another account), from Eiir6])a. 
These gifts, so the story runs, had evoiy- 
where the fatal property of stirring up 
strife and bloodshed. It was with them 
that Polyneices corrupted Eriphyle, who 
drove her husband to his destruction in 
the Theban War, and was murdered in 
revenge by her son Alcmaeon. It was for 
their sake that Alcmseon and Phegeus and 
his sons were slain. {See ALCMiEON and 
Phegeus.) The jewels were at length 
deposited by the sons of Alcmaion in the 
sanctuary of Delphi. According to a later 
story PhaylluB, a leader of the Phocians in 
the war against Philip of Macedon, carried 
off, among other treasures, the necklace of 
Harmonia, and gave it to his mistress, the 
wife of Ariston of CEta. But her youngest 
son set fire to the house in a fit of madness, 
and the mother, with the necklace, was 
consumed. 

Harmostae (“regulators”). A board 
consisting of twenty members, at Sparta ; 
probably a kind of higher police, whose 
duty it was to maintain a supervision over 
the districts inhabited by the 
After the Peloponnesian War the name 
was given to the officials who were sent 
into the conquered cities to command the 
garrisons, and to see that the oligarchical 
constitution was maintained. 

Harpastnm. See Ball, games with. 

Harpdcrfttes. See Horos. 

Harpdorfttldn (FaZmtttf). A Greek scholar 
of Alexandria, who lived probably in the 
2nd century a.d. He was the author of a 
lexicon to the ten great Attic orators, which 
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ihas survived, though in a very fragmentary 
form. It contains, in alphabetical order, 
notes on the matters and persons men- 
tioned by the orators, with explanations 
of the technical expressions; thus form- 
ing a rich store of valuable information on 
matters of history, literature, and the con- 
stitution and judicial system of Athens. 

HarpfiSB. The Harpies were originally 
the goddesses of the sweeping storm, sym- 
bolic of the sudden and total disappearance 
-of men. Homer only names one of them, 
Pddarge, or the swift-footed, who, in the 
shape of a mare, bore to Z^phj'rus the 
horses of Achilles. In Hesiod the Harpies 
appear as winged goddesses with beautiful 
hair, daughters of Thaumas and Electra, 
sisters of Iris, with the names of Aello and 
“Okyp6te. In the later story their number 
increased, their names being Aellopus, 
OkythSe, NikQtlide, and Cfilseno. They 
are now represented as half-birds, half- 
maidens, and as spirits of mischief. In 
the story of the Argonauts, for instance, 
they torment Phineus by carrying off and 
polluting his food till they are driven off 
iby Cal&Is and Zetes, and either killed or 
banished to the island of the StrCphadgs, 
where they are bound on oath to remain. 
.(Qs. Sculpture, fig. 4.) 

H&nuspex. An Etruscan soothsayer, 
whose function it was to interpret the 
divine will from the entrails of sacrificial 
victims, to propitiate the anger of the gods 
as indicated by lightning or other marvels, 
and to interpret their significance according 
to Etruscan formulae. This art had long 
Ijeen practised in Etruria, and was referred 
to a divine origin. In the course of the 
republican era it found a home in the 
private and public life of the Homans, win- 
ning its wa^-as the native priesthoods, 
entrusted with similar functions, lost in 
repute. From the time of the kings to the 
end of the republic, haruspXcBs were ex- 
pressly summoned from Etruria by decrees 
•of the senate on the occurrence of prodigies 
which were not provided for in the Ponti- 
fical and Sibylline books. Their business 
was to interpret the signs, to ascertain what 
deity demanded an expiation, and to indi- 
cate the nature of the necessary offering. 

It then lay with the priests of the Roman 
people to carry out their instructions. Their 
knowledge of the signs given by lightning 
was only applied in republican Home for 
the purpose of averting the omen portended 
by the flash. (See Puteal.) But under the 
Empire it was also used for consulting the 


lightning, either keeping it off, or drawing 
it down. From about the time of the Punic 
Wars, haruspices began to settle in Home, 
and were employed both by private indi- 
viduals and state officials to ascertain the 
divine will by examination of the liver, 
gall, heart, lungs, and caul of sacrificial 
victims. They were especially consulted 
by generals when going to war. Their 
science was generally held in high esteem, 
but the class of haruspices who took pay 
for their services did not enjoy so good 
a reputation. Claudius seems to have been 
the first emperor who instituted a regular 
collegium of Homan haruspices^ consisting 
of sixty members of equestrian rank, and 
presided over by a haruspex maxlmus^ for 
the regular service of the State. This col- 
legium continued to exist till the beginning 
of the 5th century A.D. 

Hasta. The Roman lance. In the earlier 
times of the army the four first classes in 
the Servian constitution, and in later times, 
the trldrll^ or hindmost rank, were armed 
with this weapon. (See Legion.) At length, 
however, the pllum was introduced for the 
whole infantry of the legion. (See Pilum.) 
To deprive a soldier of his hasta was 
equivalent to degrading him to the rank of 
the vSlltes, who were armed with javelins. 
A blunt hasta with a button at the end 
(hasta pUi'a) continued to be used in later 
times as a military decoration. The hasta 
indeed was employed in many symbolical 
connexions. The fStidlls, for instance, 
hurled a blood-stained hasta into the 
enemy’s territory as a token of declaration 
of war, and if a general devoted his life for 
his army he stood on a hasta while repeat- 
ing the necessary formula. The hasta was 
also set up as a symbol of legal ownership 
when the censor farmed out the taxes, 
when state property, booty for instance, 
was sold ; at private auctions (hence called 
sUbhastdttonSs), and at the sittings of the 
court of the centumvlrij which had to de- 
cide on questions of property. 

Hebg. Daughter of Zeus and Hera, 
goddess of eternal youth. She was repre- 
sented as the handmaiden of the gods, for 
whom she pours out their nectar, and the 
consort of Heracles after his apotheosis. 
She was worshipped with Heracles in 
Sic^on and Phillis, especially under the 
name GAnj^mide or Dia. She was repre- 
sented as freeing men from chains and 
bonds, and her rites were celebrated with 
unrestrained merriment. The Romans 
identified H§be with lUventHSj the personL 
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fication of youthful manhood. As repre- 
senting the eternal youth of the Roman 
State, luventas had a chapel on the Capitol 
in the front court of the temple of Minerva, 
and in later times a temple of her own in 
the city. It was to Jupiter and Juventas 
that boys offered prayer on the Capitol 
when they put on the t6ga vlrllis^ putting 
a piece of money into their treasury. 

H6c§.t£eus. A Greek Idgogrdphfis or 
chronicler, bom of a noble family at 
Miletus, about 550 b.c. In his youth he 
travelled widely in Eiiro})e and Asia, as 
well as in Egj^pt. At the time of the 
Ionian revolt he was in his native city, and 
gave his countrymen the wisest counsels, 
but in vain. After the suppression of the 
rising, he succeeded by his tact and 
management in obtaining some alleviation 
of the hard measures adopted by the 
Persians. He died about 476. The 
ancient critics assigned him a high place 
among the Greek historians who preceded 
Herodotus, though pronouncing him inferior 
to the latter. His two works, of which 
only fragments remain, were : (1) A descrip- 
tion of the earth, which was much consulted 
by Herodotus, and was apparently used to 
correct the chart of Anaximander; and 
(2) a treatise on Greek fables, entitled 
Genealogies. 

HSc&te. A Greek goddess, perhaps of 
non-Hellenic origin. She is unknown to 
Homer, but in Hesiod she is the only 
daughter of the Titan Perses and of 
AstSrIa, the sister of Leto. She stands 
high in the regard of Zeus, from whom she 
has received a share in the heaven, earth, 
and ocean. She is invoked at all sacrifices, 
for she can give or withhold her blessing 
in daily life, in war, in contests on the sea, 
in the hunting field, in the education of 
children, and in the tending of cattle. Thus 
she appears as a personification of the 
divine power, and is the instrument through 
which the gods effect their will, though 
themselves far awa^ In later times she 
was confused with PersSphSne, the queen 
of the lower world, or associated with her. 
Sometimes she was regarded as the goddess 
of the moon or as Artemis, sometimes she 
was identified with foreign deities of the 
same kind. Being conceived as a goddess 
of night and of the lower world, she was, 
as time went on, transformed into a deity 
of ghosts and magic. She was represented 
as haui\ting crossways and graves, accom- 
panied bv the dogs of the Stjoc, with the 
spirits of the dead and troops of spectral j 


forms in her train. She lends powerful aid 
to all magical incantations and witches’ 
work. All enchanters and enchantresses 
are her disciples and proUgis ; Medea in 
particular is regarded as her servant. She 
was worshipped in private and in public 
in many places, for instance Samothrace, 
Thessaly, LemnOs, Athens, and .Egina. Her 



images were set up in the front of houses 
and by the road-side, with altars in front of 
them, and a roof above them. On the last 
day of the month, which was sacred to her, 
offerings wore made to her in the crossways 
of eggs, fish, and onions. The victims 
sacrificed to her were young dogs and 
black she-lambs and honey. 

In works of art she is usually portrayed 
in throe forms, represented by three statues 
standing back to back. Each form has its 
special attributes, torches, keys, daggers, 
snakes, and dogs. In the Gtgantdmdchia 
of Perg&m6u she appears with a different 
weapon in her three right hands, a torch, 
a sword, and a lance. {Sec Pergamene 
Sculptures.) 

Hficitombe (Greek). The original mean- 
ing of the word was a sacrifice of a hundred 
oxen; but in early times it was applied 
generally to any groat sacrifice, mthout 
any idea either of oxen or a definite number. 
Such great sacrifices were especially common 
in the worship of Zeus and H§ra. 

H6c&t5iicheir£B the hundred-handed 
ones ^'). In Hesiod they are three giants, 
each with a hundred arms and fifty hands, 
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sons of Urftnus and Gaea. Their names 
are Bri&rSiis, Cottus, and Gres. Owing to 
their hostile attitude to him, their lather 
kept them imprisoned in the bowels of tlie 
earth. But on the advice of Gaea, the gods 
of Olympus summoned them from their 
prison to lend assistance against the Titans, 
and, after their victory, set them to watch 
the Titans, who had been thrown into Tar- 
tfirus. Homer mentions Briareus, called 
by men jEgmon, as the son of PSseidon, 
and mightier than his father. Briareus 
was summoned to the aid of Zeus by Th6tis, 
when Hera, Poseidon, and Athene were 
wishing to bind him. 

Hector. The eldest son of PrlS-mus and 
Hgcilbe, husband of Andr6mS,che and father 
of AstyS,nax. In Homer he is the most 
prominent figure among the Trojans, as 
Achilles is among the Greeks, and is 
evidently a favourite character with the 
poet. He has all the highest qualities of 
a hero, unshaken spirit, personal courage, 
and wise judgment ; but he is also a most 
affectionate son, and the tenderest of 
fathers and husbands. This trait is most 
touchingly exhibited in the celebrated scene 
in the sixth Iliad, where ho takes leave of 
Andromache. Moreover, he is a favourite 
of the gods, especially of Apollo. He 
clearly foresees his own death, and the 
destruction of his native city ; but he does 
not allow the thought to unnerve his 
courage and force fi)r a moment. The 
Trojans love and revere him as the shep- 
herd of his people; his enemies fear and 
respect him, and even Achilles cannot 
meet him without some apprehension. He 
is always to be found where the battle 
rages most furiously, and he does not 
hesitate to meet the chiefest heroes of the 
Greeks in single combat. Ajax the son of 
TSl&mon is his especial foe. In the absence 
of Achilles he reduces the Greeks to the 
direst straits, storms their defences, and 
sets their ships on fire. Pfttroclus, who 
opposes him, he slays with the aid of 
Apollo. But his destiny at length over- 
takes him. In spite of the entreaties of 
his parents and his wife, he goes out to 
meet Achilles in his wrath. He is 
suddenly seized with the agony of terror ; 
his terrible foe chases him three times 
round the walls of the city ; Zeus mourns 
for him ; but when his life and that of his 
enemy are weighed in the balance, Hector’s 
scale sinks, Apollo leaves him, and he falls 
by the spear of Achilles before the eyes of 
his people. Achilles flings his corpse into 


the dust in front of Patroclus’ bier, to be 
devoured by dogs and birds. But AphrO- 
dite «anoint8 the body with ambrosia, and 
thus saves it from corruption. Achilles 
drags it three times behind his chariot 
round the grave of Patroclus, but Apollo 
preserves it from mutilation. At length, 
at the command of Zeus, Achilles delivers 
up the body to Hector’s aged father, to be 
laid out in the court of the palace, and 
afterwards burnt on a funeral pyre. In 
later times Hector was worshipped as a 
hero by the inhabitants of Ilium, who 
offered sacrifices at his grave. 

Hfichba (Gr. Hiikdbe). The daughter 
of the Phrygian Dymas, or, according to 
another story, of Cisseus, and wife of Priam. 
(See PRIAMUS.) After the fall of Troy she 
was made a slave, and foil to the lot of 
Odysseus. Her son Pdlydorus had been 
slain by PClymestOr, king of Thrace, on 
whom she took vengeance by putting out 
his eyes on the Thracian coast. On this 
she was changed into a dog, and threw 
herself into the sea. Her tomb served as 
a landmark for sailors. 

HegSmdne. Sec Cjiarites. 

Hegemony (Gr. hP.g^monia^ or “leader- 
ship ”). This was the Greek name for the 
supremacy assumed by a single state in a 
confederacy of states, and with it the direc- 
tion, more or less absolute, of the business 
of the confederacy. In the language of 
Athenian law hegemonia meant the presi- 
dency in the courts, which belonged in 
different cases to different officials. Their 
business was to receive the charge, make 
the arrangements for the trial, and preside 
while it was going on. 

Hegeslas. A Greek orator, born in 
Magnesia on Mount Sipylus in the first 
half of the 8rd century B.O. He was the 
founder of what was termed the Asiatic 
style of oratory. (See Rhetoric.) 

Hegesippus. (1) An Athenian statesman 
and orator, a contemporary of Demosthenes, 
whose political opinions he shared. He is 
the author of the speech On the Island of 
HalonnesdSf which was falsely attributed 
to Demosthenes. 

(2) See Josephus. 

HdRna. The divinely beautiful daughter 
of Zeus and Leda, the wife of Tyndftrfios 
of Sparta; sister of the DfoscUri and of 
ClJ^tsemnestra. The post-Homeric story 
represented her as earned off, while still a 
maiden, by Theseus, to the Attic fortress 
of Aphidnse, where she bore him a daughter 
Iphig^neia. She was afterwards set free 
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by her brothers, who took her back to 
Sparta. She was wooed by numbers of 
suitors, and at length gave her hand to 
MenSlaiis, by whom she became the mother 
of one child, HerralCne. In the absence of 
her husband she was carried away to Troy 
by Paris the son of Priamus, taking with 
her much treasure. This was the origin of 
the Trojan War. The Trojans, in spite of 
the calamity she had brought upon them, 
loved her for her beauty, and refused to 
restore her to her husband. She, however, 
lamented the fickleness of her youth, and 
yearned for her home, her husband, and her 
daughter. After the death of Paris she 
was wedded to DelphCbus, assisted the 
Greeks at the taking of Troy, and betrayed 
Deiphobus into Menelaus’ hands. With 
Menelaus finally she returned to Sparta after 
eight years’ wandering, and lived thence- 
forth with him in happiness and concord. 

According to another story, mainly 
current after the time of StesIchOrns, 
Paris carried off to Troy not the real 
Helena, but a phantom of her created by 
Hera. The real Helena was wafted through 
the air by Hermes, and brought to Proteus 
in Egypt, whence, after the destruction of 
Troy, she was taken home by Menelaus. 
{Sec Proteus.) After the death of Menelaus 
she was, according to one story, driven 
from Sparta by her stepsons, and fled there- 
upon to Rhodes to her friend PolyxO, who 
hanged her on a tree. Another tradition 
represented her as living after death in 
wedlock with Achilles on the island of 
Leuce. She was worshipped as the god- 
dess of beauty in a special sanctuary at 
Therapne in Laconia, where a festival was 
held in her honour. She was also invoked 
like her brothers the Dioscuri, as a tutelary 
deity of mariners. {See Dioscuri.) 

HfilgnuB {HSlffniis), The son of Priam 
and Hechba, who, like his sister Cassandra, 
was endowed with the gift of prophecy. 
When DelphSbus, after the death of Paris, 
took H616na to wife, Helenas went over to 
the Ghreeks; or (as another story has it) 
was caught by Odysseus in an ambush. 
He revealed to the enemy the fact that 
Troy could not be taken without the aid of 
N6opt6lSmu8 and PhllOctetSs; and he is 
also said to have suggested the plan of out- 
witting the Trojans by means of the wooden 
horse. After the fall of Troy he was carried 
away by Neoptolemus, and advised him to 
settle in Epirus. After his death Helenas 
took Andr6mS.ch§ to wife, and became king 
of the Chaonians. 

D. c. A. 


Hellffia. The name of the great popular 
Athenian law-court, instituted by ^lon. 
The word was also applied to the locality 
in which the greatest number of its mem- 
bers, and sometimes all of them, assembled. 
The number of the or members of 

the court, or jurors, was, in the flourishing 
period of the democracy, (),000, 600 being 
taken from each tribe (/>/</7/^). The choice 
of the HeVtanidt was determined by lot, 
under the pre.sidency of the ar chons. No 
one was eligible who was not a fully quali- 
fied citizen, and over thirty years of age. 
On their election, the Heliasts took the 
oath of office, and were distributed into ten 
divisions of b(X) each, corresponding respec- 
tivel3’' to the ten tribes. The remaining 
1,000 served to fill up vacancies as they 
occurred. 

Every Heliast received, as the emblem of 
his oflfice, a bronze tablet, stamped with the 
Gorgon’s head [or with an owl surrounded by 
an olive-wreath : Hicks, I/isf. Inscr.No. 119], 
his name, and the number of his division. 
The different courts were mostly situated 
near the dg6ra^ and distinguished by their 
colour and their number. On court-days 
the T/iesmdthdfat assigned them by lot to 
the different divisions of the Heliasts. 
Every Heliast was then presented with a 
staff bearing the number of his court, and 
painted with its colour. On entering the 
room he received a ticket, which he ex- 
hibited after the sitting and thereupon 
received his fee. This system of paying 
the jurors was introduced by Pfirfcles, and 
the fee, originally an dbOWs (about lj[d.), 
was afterwards increased to three obols. 

In some instances only a part of one 
division of the jurors would sit to try a 
case; but in important cases several divisions 
would sit together. Care was always taken 
that the number should be uneven. The 
jurisdiction of the Helicea extended to all 
kinds of suits. In public causes it acted as 
a court both of first instance and of final 
appeal. For private causes it was originally 
only a court of appeal ; but in later times 
these suits also came to be brought before 
it in the first instance. 

HfillaBtSB. See Heli^a. 

HMidddruB {IIH^ddOrds). A Greek writer 
of romance, tern at Em^sa in Phcenicia. 
He wag a pagan Sophist, who probably flou- 
rished in the second halt of the 3rd century 
A.D. At one time he was erroneously iden- 
tified with another Heliodorug, bishop of 
Tricca in Thessaly, who flourished about 390 
A.D. A romance of his called 

T 
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in teu books, has come down to us. Its 
subject is the strango story of TheiigSnes 
the Thessalian and Ch^rlclea, the daughter 
of the king of .-Ethiopia. This book served 
as a model for most of the later Greek 
writers of romance, and may be classed with 
the novel of Longus as one of the best speci- 
mens of this kind of literature which Greek 
antiquity has to show. It is remarkable 
for original power, clear sketches of char- 
acter, beauty of drawing, and moral inten- 
tion; the style is pure, simple, and elegant. 

Hellds. In Greek mythology, the Sun- 
god, son of the Titan Hyperion (whose name 
he bears himself in Homer) and the Titaness 
Theia; brother of Selene (the Morn) and 
Eos (Dawn). The poets apply the name 
Titan to him in particular, as the off- 
spring of Titans. He is represented 
as a strong and beautiful god, in the 
bloom of youth, with gleaming eyes 
and waving locks, a crown of rays 
upon his head. In the morning he 
rises from a lovely bay of the Ocean 
in the farthest East, where the 
Ethiopians dwell. To give light to 
gods and men he climbs the vault of 
heaven in a chariot drawn by four 
snow-white horses, breathing light 
and fire ; their names are EOds^ 
JEthlops^ Bro'ntP, and StilrdpS. In 
the evening ho .sinks with his chariot 
into the Ocean, and while he sleeps 
is carried round along the northern 
border of the earth to the East again 
in a golden boat, shaped like a bowl, 
the work of Hephaestus, He is called 
Phi'll thon, from the brilliant light that 
he diffuses ; he is the All-seer {Pdn- 
optSs) because his rays penetrate 
everywhere. He is revealer of all 
that is done on earth ; it is he who 
tells Hephaestus of the love of Ares 
and AphrSdIte, and shows Demeter who 
has carried off her daughter. He is accord- 
ingly invoked as a witness to oaths and 
solemn protestations. 

On the island of Trinacria (Sicily) he has 
seven flocks of sheep and seven herds of 
cattle, fifty in each. It is his pleasure, 
on his daily journey, to look down upon 
them. Their numbers must not be in- 
creased or diminished ; if this is done, his 
wrath is terrible. {Sec Odysseus.) In the 
700 sheep and oxen the ancients recog- 
nised the 700 days and nights of the lunar 
year. The flocks are tended by Phagthusa 
(the goddess of light) and LampStie (the 
goddess of shining), his daughter by NSaera. 


By the ocean Nymph Perse or Pcrs^Is he is 
father of JEetes, Circe, and Pasiphae, by 
Clyinene the father of Phasthon, and 
Augeas was also accounted his son. His 
children have the gleaming eyes of their 
father. 

After the time of Euripides, or there- 
abouts, the all-seeing Sun-god was identified 
with Apollo, the god of prophecy. Helios 
was worshipped in many places, among 
which may be mentioned Corinth and Elis. 
The island of Rhodes was entireh* conse- 
crated to him. Here an annual festival 
(ffalia) was held during the summer in his 
honour, with chariot-racing and contests of 
music and gymnastics ; and four consecrated 
horses were thrown into the sea as a sacri- 


fice to him. In 278 b.c. a colossal bronze 
statue, by Chores of Lindus, was erected 
to him at the entrance of the harbour of 
Rhodes. Herds of red and white cattle 
were, in many places, kept in his honour. 
White animals, and especially white horses, 
were sacred to him ; among birds the cock, 
and among trees the white poplar. 

The Latin poets identified Helios with 
the Sabine deity Sol, who had an ancient 
place of worship on the Quirinal at Rome, 
and a public sacrifice on the 8th of August. 
But it was the introduction of the ritual of 
Mithras which first brought the worship of 
the sun into prominence in Rome. [See 
Mithras.) 



HEMOB. 

(Metope from temple of Athena, probably of 2nd century B.c., 
at tbe Greek city of Ilium, Hittarlik,) 
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Hellanicus (Ilclldnlkds). One of the 
Greek Idgdgrdphl or chroniclers, born at 
Mytllene in Lesbos about 480 b.c. He is 
said to have lived till the age of 85, and to 
have gone on writing until after b.c. 40G. 
In the course of his long life he composed a 
series of works on genealogy, chorography, 
and chronology. He was the first writer 
who attempted to introduce a systematic 
chronological arrangement into the tradi- 
tional periods of Greek, and especially 
Athenian, history and mythology. His 
theories of the ancient Attic chronology 
were accepted down to the time of Er3.tos- 
th^nes. 

Hellan6dlc8B (Hellanodlkat), See Olym- 
pic Games. 

Helle. In Greek mythology, daughter 
of Athamas and Nephgle. {See Athamas.) 

Hellendt&mlaB. The name of a board 
of ten members, elected annually by lot 
as controllers of the fund contributed by 
the members of the Athenian confederacy. 
The treasure was originally deposited at 
Del6s, but after B.c. 461 was transferred 
to Athena. The yearly contributions of the 
cities owning the Athenian supremacy 
amounted at first to 460 talents (some 
£92,000); during the Peloponnesian War 
they increased to nearly 1,300 talents 
<£2()0 OOO). 

Hellotis. See Europe. 

Helmets. Helmets were, in antiquity, 
made sometimes of metal, sometimes of 
leather. A metal helmet was in Greek 
called krdnds, in Latin cassis ; a leather 
one in Greek kyne^ in Latin gdlt^a. Leather 
helmets were sometimes finished with metal 
work. 

(1) Three forms of the Greek helmet 
may be distinguished, {a) The Corinthian 
visored helmet, which Athene is repre- 
sented as wearing on the coins of Corinth. 
This had a projecting nose-guard, a long 
or short neck-piece, and two side-pieces to 
protect the cheeks. An opening, connecting 
with the two eye-holes, was left for the 
nose and mouth. The helmet was, except 
in battle, thrown backwards over the head. 
(6) the Attic helmet, represented on Attic 
coins as the only one worn by Athene. The 
neck-piece fits close to the head ; the cheek- 
pieces are either fixed immovably to the 
head-piece, or can be moved up and down 
by means of joints; in front of the head- 
piece, extending from ear to ear, was a 
guard, sometimes arranged for putting up 
or down, and thus acting as a screen for the 
face, (c) The simple cap, worn chiefly by 


the Arcadians and Lacedaemonians. This 
sometimes had a projecting brim, sometimes 
not. The skull was protected either b^ a 
cone of varying form, or by a guard running 
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over the top of the helmet. This was often 
adorned with a plume of horsehair or 
feathers. 

(2) Roman, The engravings will give a 
sufficient idea of the different varieties of 
Homan helmets. For the visored helmets of 
the gladiators see Gladiatores. The stan- 
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dard-bearers, during the imperial period, 
wore, not a helmet, but a leather cap. 



EOMAN HELMETS. 


Helots (Gr. Heilotai or H^lOtai). This 
name was given at Sparta to those among 
the original inhabitants of Laconia who lost 
their land and freedom at the Dorian con- 
quest. (For the others, see Periceci.) It 
is not certain what the word originally 
meant. Some scholars have explained it as 
“ prisoners of war ’’ ; others have derived it 
from H^l6s, the name of a city supposed to 
have been conquered in consequence of an 
insurrection. This view was held in anti- 
quity. The Helots were slaves of the state, 
which assigned them to individual citizens 
to cultivate their lands. Their employers 
had no power to kill them, to sell them, or 
to set them free. The law fixed a certain 
proportion of the produce in barley, oil, and 
wine, which the Helots were bound to pay 
over to the landowner. The rest was 
their own property, and a certain degree of 
prosperity was therefore within their reach. 
A Helot was liable to be called upon for 
personal service by any Spartan, even if 
not attached to his estate ; but no authority 
save that of the state could either set him 
free or remove him from the soil to which 
he was bound. 

In war, the Helots were employed some- 
times as shield-bearers to the heavy-armed 
troops, sometimes as archers and slingers, 
sometimes in other subordinate capacities. 
After Sparta had become a naval power, 
they were used as pilots and marines ; but 
they were seldom admitted to the ranks 
of the heavy-armed infantry. For distfn- 
guished merit in the field they might be 
set free, and a special class called 
vi6d€l% was formed of these liberated Helois. 


The Neodaynodeis^ however, had no civil 
rights ; and indeed it was but seldom that a 
Helot ever became a Spartan citizen. The 
children of Spartan fathers and Helot 
mothers, called M6thdMs^ were free, and 
brought up with the young free Spartans. 
In many cases, through a species of adop- 
tion on the father’s part, they obtained the 
citizenship. 

The Helots formed a very numerous body, 
amounting to more than half of the whole 
Lacedmmonian population (400,0(30). As 
they were in a state of chronic discontent, 
they were, in times of danger, a source of 
anxiety to the Spartans, and the object of 
constant vigilance. Hence the institution 
of the which used to be erroneously 

represented as a chase of the Helots, The 
fact is that, before being admitted to mili- 
tary service proper, the young Spartans were 
annually commanded by the ephors to scour 
the country, seize on any objects of suf^- 
picion, and, in particular, to keep an eye on 
the Helois, and put any Helot, whom they 
had reason co distrust, out of the way with- 
out more ado. 

Hendfikfi. (“ The Eleven ”). The term 
applied at Athens to a band consisting of ten 
members, chosen by lot, and their secretary. 
Their duty was to superintend the prisons, 
receive arrested prisoners, and carry out the 
sentences of the law. The capital sentence 
was executed by their subordinates. They 
also had penal jurisdiction in the case of de- 
linquents discovered in the act of committing 
offences punishable with death or imprison- 
ment. If they pleaded guilty, the Eleven 
inflicted the punishment at once; if not, 
they instituted a judicial inquiry and pre- 
sided at the decision of the case. They had 
the same power in the cases of embezzle- 
ment of confiscated property, of which they 
had lists in their possession. 

HephfiBstldn. A Greek soldier, a native 
of Alexandria, who flourished about the 
middle of the 2nd century a.d., and was 
tutor to the emperor Verus before his acces- 
sion. He wrote a work on prosody, in forty- 
eight books, which he first abridged into 
eleven books, then into three, and finally 
into one. The final abridgment, called a 
manual (JEhicheirididn) has come down to us. 
It gives no more than a bare sketch of 
prosody, without any attempt at theoretical 
explanation of the facts ; but it is, never- 
theless, of immense value. It is the only 
complete treatise on Greek prosody which 
has survived from antiquity, and it quotes 
verses from the lost poets. Attached to it 
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is a treatise on the different forms of 
poetry and composition, in two incomplete 
versions. The manual has a preface 
{Prolegomena) by Longinus, and two col- 
lections of 8ch6l%a. 

Hephaestus {Hej?hahtds). In Greek 
mythology, the god of fire, and of the 
arts which need fire in the execution. He 
was said to be the son of Zeus ana Hera, 
or (according to Hesiod) of the latter only. 
The boy was ugly, and lame in both feet, 
an l his mother wns ashamed of him. She 
threw him from Olympus into the ocean, 



where he was taken up by EurynSme and 
ThStfs, and concealed in a subterranean 
cavern. Here he remained for nine years, and 
fashioned a number of exquisite works of art, 
among them a golden throne with invisible 
chains, which he feent to his mother by way 
of revenge. She sat down in it, and was 
cliained to the seat, so fast that no one 
could release her. On this it was resolved 
to call Hephaestus back to Olympus. Ares 
wished to force him back, but was scared 
off by his brother with fire-brands. 
Dlonj^sus at length succeeded in making 


him drunk, and bringing him back, in this 
condition, to Olympus. But he was destined 
to meet with his old mishap a second time. 
There was a quarrel between Zeus and 
Hera, and Hephaestus took hiii mother’s 
part; whereupon Zeus seized him by the 
leg and hurled him down from Olympus. 
He fell upon the island of Lemn6s, where 
the Sintians, who then inhabited the 
island, took care of him and brought him 
to himself. From this time Lemnos was 
his favourite abode. His lameness was, in 
the later story, attributed to this fall. 

The whole story, the sojourn of Hephaestus 
in the cavern under the sea, and his fond- 
ness for Lemnos, is, in all probability, 
based upon volcanic phenomena; the sub- 
marine activity of volcanic fires, and the 
natural features of the island of Lemnos. 
Here there was a volcano called Mdsychlds, 
which was in activity down to the time of 
Alexander the Great. The friendship exist- 
ing between Dionysus and Hephaestus may 
be explained by the fact that the best and 
finest wines are grown in the volcanic 
regions of the South. 

As a master in the production of beautiful 
and fascinating works of art, Hephsestus is 
in Homer the husband of Chfirls, and in 
Hesiod of Aglala, the youngest of the 
Graces. (See Chauites.) The story of hia 
marriage with AphrOdite was not, appa- 
rently, widely known in early antiquity. 
Through his artistic genius he appears, and 
most especially in the Athenian story, as 
the intimate friend of Athene. In Homer 
he lives and works on Olympus, whore ho 
makes palaces of brass for himself and tho 
other deities. But he has a forge also 
on Mount Mosychlos in Lemnos ; the later 
story gives him one under iEtna in Sicily, 
and on the sacred island, or island of 
H(‘ph8BstuB, in the Lipari Islands, where he 
is heard at work with his companions the 
Cyclopes. All the masterpieces of metal 
which appear in the stories of gods and 
heroes, the aegis of Zeus, the arms of 
.Achilles, the sceptre of Agamemn6n, the 
necklace of Harm6nla, and others, were 
attributed to the art of Hephaestus. To 
help his lameness he made, according to 
Homer, two golden maidens, with the power 
of motion, to lean upon when he walked. 

He was much worshipped in Lemnos, 
where there was an annual festival in his 
honour. All fires were put out for nine 
days, during which rites of atonement and 
purification were performed. Then fresh 
fire was brought on a sacred ship from 
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Del6s, the fires were kindled again, and a 
new life, as the saying went, began. At 
Athens he was worsliipped in the Academy, 
in connexion with Athene and Prometheus 
{see Prometheus). In October the smiths 
and smelters celebrated the Chalkeia^ a feast 
of metal-workers, in his honour and that 
of Athene; at the ApaturXa sacrifices were 
offered to him, among other gods, as tjie 
giver of fire, and torches were kindled, 
and hymns were sung ; at the Hejfhcesfia^ 
finally, there was a torch-race in his 
honour. In works of art he is represented 
as a vigorous man with a beard, equipped, 
like a smith, with hammer and tongs ; his 
left leg is shortened, to show his lameness 
{see engraving). The Romans identified 
him with their Vulcanus {see Vulcanus). 

Hera. In Greek mytholog}", the queen 
of heaven, eldest daughter of Cronhs and 
Rhea, sister and lawful consoit of Zeus. 
According to Homer, she was brought up in 
her youth by Ocean lis and Tethf’s. But 
every place in which her worship was 
localized asserted that she was born there, 
and brought up by the Nymphs of the 
district, She is said to have long lived 
in secret intimacy with Zous, before he 
publicly acknowledged her as his lawful 
consort. Her worshippers celebrated her 
marriage in the spring time. In the oldest 
version of the story it took place in tlie 
Islands of the Blessed, on the shore of the 
Ocean stream, where the golden apple tree 
of the Hesperld^s sprang up to celebrate it. 
But this honour, too, was claimed by every 
place where Hera was worshipped. Accord- 
ing to one local story, Zeus obtained the 
love of Hera by stealth, in the form of a 
cuckoo. 

Hera seems originall}'- to have symbolised 
the feminine aspects oi the natural forces 
of which Zeus is the masculine represen- 
tative. Hence she is at once his wife and 
his sister, shares his power and his 
honours, and, like him, has authority over 
the phenomena of the atmosphere. It is 
she who sends clouds and storms, and is 
mistress of the thunder and the lightning. 
Her handmaids are the Horse or goddesses 
of the season, and Iris, the goddess of the 
rainbow. Like Zeus, men worship her on 
mountains, and pray to her for rain. The 
union of sun and rain, which wakes the 
earth to renewed fertility, is symbolised as 
the loving union of Zeus and Hera. In 
the same way a conflict of the winds is 
represented as the consequence of a matri- 
monial quarrel, usually attributed to the 


jealousy of Hera, who w^as regarded as the 
stern protectress of honouraWe marriage. 
Hence arose stories of Zeus ill-treating Ins 
wife. It was said that he scourged her, 
•and hurled Hephsestus from heaven to earth 
when hurrying to his mother’s assistance ; 
that in anger for her persecution of his son 
Heracles, he hung her out in the air with 
golden chains to her arms and an anvil on 
each foot. There were also old stories 
which spoke of Hera allying herself with 
Athene and Poseidon to bind Zeus in 
chains. Zeus was only rescued by the 
Giant iEg®dii, whom Th6Hs called to his 
assistance. The birth of Atlieiio was said 
to have enraged Hera to such a pitch that 
she became the mother of Typhon by tlio 
dark powers of the infernal regiousc In 
fact, this constant resistance to the will of 
Zeus, and her jealousy and hatred of her 
consort’s paramours and their children, 
especially Heracles, becomes in the poets a 
standing trait in her character. 

In spite of all this, Homer represents hm’ 
as the most majestic of all the goddesses. 
The other Olympians pay her royal honours, 
and Zens treats her with all resj)ect and 
confides all his designs to her, though not 
always 3 ’-ielding to her demands. She is 
the spotless and uncorruptible wife of the 
King of Heaven ; the mother of Hephajstus, 
Ares, Hebe, and Illthyla, and indeed may bo 
called the only lawful wife in the Olym- 
pian court. She is, accordingly, belore 
all other deities the goddess of marriage 
and the protectress of purity in married 
life. She is represented as of exalted but 
severe beauty, and appears before Paris as 
competing with Aphrodite and Athene for 
the prize of loveliness. In Homer she is 
described as of lofty stature, large eyes, 
white arms, and beautiful hair. On women 
she confers bloom and streiigtJi ; she helps 
them, too, in the dangerous hour of child- 
birth. Her daughters Hebe and Ilithyia 
personify both these attributes. 

In earlier times Hera was not everywhere 
recognised as the consort of Zeus ; at the 
primitive oracle of Dodona, for instance, 
bione occupies this position. The Pel6- 
ponnesus may be regarded as the earliest 
seat of her worship, an3 in the Pelopon- 
nesus, during the Homeric period, Argos, 
Mycenae, and Sparta are her favourite seats. 
Of these, according to the poet, she is the 
passionate champion in the Trojan War. 
In later times the worship of Hera was 
strongly localized in Argos and Mycenae. 
At Argos she took the same commanding 
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position as Athene at Athens, and the year 
was dated by the names of her priestesses. 
Between these cities was situated the 



( 1 ) PAHNEBE IlKUA. 
(Naples Mueoum.) 



( 2 ) LUDOVISI HERA. 

(Borne, Villa Ludoviai.) 

H^rseum {H(^rai6n)^ a temple held in great 
honour {see Her^a). At Corinth she was 
the goddess of the stronghold. At Ells a 


garment was offered her every five years by 
sixteen ladies chosen for the purpose, and 
the maidens held a race in her honour on 
the race-course at Olympia. Bieotia had 
its feast of the Dcpddia (see D^:dala'1; 
Samhs its large and sjilendid temple, built 
by the famous Pblycriltes. The cuckoo 
was sacred to her as the messenger of 
•spring, the season in which she was wedded 
to Zeus ; so were the peacock and the crow, 
and among fruits the pomegranate, the 
symbol of wedded love and fruitfulness. 
Hecatombs were oiferod to her in sacrifice, 
as to Zeus. 



(Bj * RAiniEJllNI IlKRA. 
(iloiiie, Vatican.) 


In works of art she is represented as 
seated on a throne in a full robe, covering 
the whole figure. On her head is a sort of 
diadem, often with a veil ; the expression 
of the face is severe and majestic, the eyes 
large and wide open, as in the Homeric 
description. The ideal type of Hera wae 
found in the statue by Pdlyclltus in the 
temple at ’ Argos. This was a colossal 
image, in gold and ivory, representing the 
goddess on her throne, her crown adorned 
with figures of the Graces and the Seasons, 
a pomegranate in one hand, and in theothex 
a sceptre with the cuckoo on the top. The 
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Farneac Juno at Naples, and the Ludovisi 1 
Juno in Rome, are copies of this work {see I 
figs. 1 and 2). The Romans identified Hera 
with their own Juno. {See Juno.) 

Her&cles {H€rdkUs)=^vQnovfi[ied through 
Hera ; Latin Hercules. Heracles is not 
only one of the oldest heroes in the Greek 
mythology, but the most illustrious of all. 
Indeed, the traditions of similar heroes in 
other Greek tribes, and in other nations, 
especially in the East, were transferred to 
Heracles ; so that the scene of his achieve- 
ments, which is, in the Homeric poems, 
confined on the whole to Greece, became 
almost extensive with the known world; 
and the story of Heracles was the richest 
and most comprehensive of all the heroic 
fables. 

Heracles was born in Thebes, and was 
the son of Zeus by Alcmene, the wife of 
Amphitryon, whose form the god assumed 
while he was absent in the war against the 
TelebOi. On the day which he should have 
been born, Zeus announced to the gods that 
a descendant of Perseus was about to see 
the light, who would hold sway over all the 
Perseidse. Hera cunningly induced her 
consort to confirm his words with an oath. 
She hated the unborn son as the son of her 
rival, and (in her capacity as the goddess 
of childbirth) caused the queen of Sth6n5- 
lus of MycensB, a descendant of Perseus, 
to give birth prematurely to Eurystheus, 
while she postponed the birth of Heracles 
for seven days. Hence it was that Heracles, 
with his gigantic strength, came into the 
service of the weaker Eurystheus. Hera 
pursued him with her hatred during the 
whole of his natural life, Heracles and his 
twin brother Iphlcles, the son of Amphi- 
tryon, were hardly born, when the goddess 
sent two serpents to their cradle to destroy 
them. Heracles seized them and strangled 
them. The child grew up to be a strong 
youth, and was taught by Amphitryon to 
drive n chariot, by AutSlj^ciis to wrestle, 
by Eurytus to shoot with the bow, and by 
Castor to use the weapons of war. Chirdn in- 
structed him in the sciences, Rhadamanthys 
in virtue and wisdom, Eumolpus (or accord- 
ing to another account Linus), in music. 
When Linus attempted to chastise him, 
Heracles struck him dead with his lute. 
Amphitryon accordingly, alarmed at his 
untamable temper, sent him to tend his 
flocks on Mount Olthaeron. 

It was at this time, according to the 
Sophist Prddicus, that the event occurred 
which occasioned the fable of the “ Choice 


1 of Heracles.” Heracles was meditating in 
I solitude as to the path of life which he 
should choose, when two tall women 
appeared before him, the one called Plea- 
sure, the other called Virtue. Pleasure 
promised him a life of enjoyment, Virtue a 
life of toil crowned by glory. He decide<l 
for Virtue. After destroying the mighty 
lion of CithflBron, he returned, in his 
eighteenth year, to Thebes, and freed the 
city from the tribute which it had been 
forced to pay to Erginus of Orchomenus. 
Creon, king of Thebes, gave him, in grati- 
tude, his daughter MSgara to wife. But it 
was not long before the Del])hic oracle 
commanded him to enter the service of 
Eurystheus king of Mycenae and Tiryns, 
and perform twelve tasks which he should 
impose upon him. This was the humilia- 
tion which Hera had in store for him. 
The oracle promised him, at the same time, 
that he should win eternal glory, and in- 
deed immortality, and change his present 
name Alcaeus or Alcides ^ for Heracles 
(renowned through Hera). Nevertheless, 
he fell into a fit of madness, in which he 
shot down the three children whom Megara 
had born him. When healed of his madness, 
he entered into the service of Eurystheus. 

The older story says nothing of the 
exact number (twelve) of the labours of 
Heracles. The number was ap})arently 
invented by the poet Pisander of Rhodes, 
who may have had in his eye the contests 
of the Phcenician god Melkart with the 
twelve hostile beasts of the Zodiac. It 
was also Pisander who first armed the hero 
with the club, and the skin taken from the 
lion of Cithseron or Nfimea. Heracles was 
previously represented as cariying bow and 
arrows, and the weapons of a Homeric hero. 

The twelve labours of Heracles are as 
follows: (1) The contest with the invulner- 
able lion of Nemea, the offspring of Typhon 
and Echidna. Heracles drove it into its 
cavern and strangled it in his arms. With 
the impenetrable hide, on which nothing 
can make any impression but the beast’s 
own claws, he clothes himself, the jaws 
covering his head, (2) The hydra or water- 
snake of Lerna, also a child of Typhon 
and Echidna. This monster lived in the 
marsh of Lema, near Argos, and was so 
poisonous that its very breath was fatal. 
It had nine heads, one of which was immor- 
tal. Heracles scares it out of its lair with 

* He was called AI^corus (Alhai^s) from his 
paternal grandfather; Alcidia (Alkldia) from 
edks, strength. 
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burning arrows, and cuts off its heads; but 
for every head cut off two new ones arise. 
At length ISlatis, the charioteer of Heracles 
and son of his bi'other Iphicles, sears the 
wounds with burning brands. Upon the 
immortal head he lays a heavy mass of rock. 
He anoints his arrows with the monster's 
gall, so that henceforth the wounds they 
inflict are incurable. Eurystheus refuses 
to accept this as a genuine victory, alleging 
the assistance offered by lolaus. (3) The 
boar of Erymanthus, which infested 
Arcadia. Heracles had been commanded to 
bring it alive to Mycenae, so he chased it 
into an expanse of snow, tired it out, and 
caught it in a noose. The mere sight of 
the beast threw Eurystheus into such a 
panic, that he slunk away into a tub 
underground, and bid the hero, in future, 
to show the proof of his achievements out- 
side the city gates. (On the contest with 
the Centaurs which Heracles had to undergo 
on his way to the chase, see Pholus and 
Chiron.) (4) The hind of 3Iount C6ryneia, 
between Arcadia and Achaia. Another 
account localizes the event on Mount 
Msenalus, and speaks of the Ma3nalian 
hind. Its horns were of gold and its hoofs 
of brass, and it had been dedicated to 
Artemis by the Pleiad Tay'gSte. Heracles 
was to take the hind alive. He followed 
her for a whole year up to the source of the 
Ister in the country of the Hyperboreans. 
At length she returned to Arcadia, where 
he wounded her with an arrow on the 
banks of the Ladon, and so caught her. (5) 
The birds that infested the lake of 
Stymphalus, in Arcadia. These were man- 
eating monsters, with claws, wings, and 
beaks of brass, and feathers that they shot 
out like arrows. Heracles scared them 
with a brazen rattle, and succeeded in kill- 
ing part, and driving away the rest, which 
settled on the island of AretlSs in the 
Black Sea, to be frightened away, after a 
hard fight, by the Ar;^nauts. (fl) Heracles 
was commanded to bring home for Admete, 
the daughter of Eurystheus, the girdle of 
Hipp6lyte, queen of the Amazons. After 
many adventures he landed' at ThSmiscyra, 
and found the queen ready to give up the 
girdle of her own accord. But Hera spread 
a rumour among the Amazons that their 
queen was in danger, and a fierce battle 
took place, in which Heracles slew 
Hippolyte and many of her followers. On 
his return he slew, in the neighourhood of 
Troy, a sea-monster, to whose fury king 
La6m6d5n had offered up his daughter 


HesIOne. Laomedon refused to give Heracles 
the reward he had promised, whereupon the 
latter, who was hastening to return to 
MycensB, threatened him with future 
vengeance {see Laomedon). (7) The farm- 
yard of Augoas, king of Elis, in which lay 
the dung of 3,(J(XJ cattle, was to be cleared 
in a day. Heracles completed the task by 
turning the river Alpheus into the yard. 
Augeas now contended that Heracles was 
only acting on the commission of Eurys- 
theus, and on this pretext refused him his 
promised reward. Heracles slew him after- 
wards with all his sons, and thereupon 
founded the Olympian games {see Augear). 

(8) A mad bull had been sent up from the 
sea by PSseidon to ravage the island of 
Crete, in revenge for the disobedience of 
Minos {see Minos). Heracles was to bring 
him to Mycense alive. He caught the bull, 
crossed the sea on his back, threw him over 
his neck and carried him to Mycena*, 
where he let him go. The animal wandered 
all through the Peloponnese, and ended by 
infesting the neighbourhood of Mftr&thon, 
where he was at length slain by Theseus. 

(9) DiSmedes, a son of Ares, and king of 
the BistSnfis in Thrace, had some mares 
which he used to feed on the flesh of the 
strangers landing in the country. After 
a severe struggle, Heracles overcame the 
king, threw his body to the mare.^, and 
took them off to Myconse, where Eurystheus 
let them go. (10) The oxen of GreirSnes, 
the son of Chrysaor and the ocean iNymph 
Callirrhde, was a Giant with three bodies 
and mighty wings, who dwelt on the 
island of Erythea, in the farthest West, 
on the borders of the Ocean stream. He 
had a herd of red cattle, which were 
watched by the shepherd EurytTon and his 
two-headed dog OrthrOs, a son of Typhon 
and Echidna. In quest of these cattle, 
Heracles, with many adventures, passes 
through Europe and Libya. On the 
boundary of both continents he sets up, in 
memory of his arrival, the two pillars 
which bear his name, and at length reaches 
the Ocean stream. Oppressed by the rays 
of the neighbouring sun, he aims his bow 
at the Sun-god, who marvels at his courage, 
and gives him his golden bowl to cross the 
Ocean in. Arrived at Erythea, Heracles 
slays the shepherd and his dog, and drives 
off the cattle. Mdnoetius, who tends the 
herds of Hades in the neighbourhood, brings 
news to Geryones of what has happened. 
Geryones hurries in pursuit, but after a 
fierce contest falls before the arrows of 
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Heracles. The hero returns with the cattle 
through Iberia, Gaul, Liguria, Italy, and 
Sicily, meeting everywhere with new ad- 
ventures, and leaving behind him tokens of 
his presence. At the mouth of the Rhone 
he had a dreadful struggle with the 
Lfgy^iS ; his arrows were exhausted, and 
he had sunk in weariness upon his knee, 
when Zeus rained a shower of innumerable 
stones from heaven, with which he pre- 
vailed over his enemies. The place was 
ever after a stony desert plain {see further 
Cacus and Eryx). Heracles had made 
the circuit of the Adriatic and was just 
nearing Greece, when Hera sent a gadfly 
and scattered the herd. With much toil he 
wandered througli the mountains of Thrace 
as far as the Hellespont, but thou only 
succeeded in getting together a part of the 
cattle. After a dangerous adventure with 
the Giant AlcyOneus, he succeeded at length 
in returning to Mycenae, where Eurystheus 
offered up the cattle to Hera {see 
Alcyoneus). (11) The golden apples of 
the Hesperidgs {see Hesperides). Heracles 
is ignorant where the gardens of the Hes- 
perides are to be found in which the apples 
grow. He accordingly repairs to the 
Nymphs who dwell by the Erldanus, on 
whose counsel he surprises Nereus, the 
omniscient god of the sea, and compels him 
to give an answer. On this he journeys 
through Libya, Egypt, and Ethiopia, where 
he slays Antaeus, Busiris, and Em&thlon 
{see under these names). He then crosses 
to Asia, passes through the Caucasus, 
where he sets Prdmetheus free, and on 
through the land of the Hyperb6r6ans till 
he finds Atlas. Following the counsel of 
Prometheus, he sends Atlas to bring the 
apples, and in his absence bears the heavens 
for him on his shoulders. Atlas returns 
with them, but declines to take his burden 
upon his shoulders again, promising to 
carry the apples to Eurystheus himself. 
Heracles consents, and asks Atlas to take 
the burden only a moment, while he adjusts 
a cushion for his head ; he then hurries oft‘ 
with his prize. Another account represents 
Heracles as slaying the serpent L&don, who 
guards the tree, and plucking the apples 
himself. Eurystheus presents him with the 
apples; he dedicates them to Athene, who 
restores them to their place. (12) He 
brings the dog Cerbfirus up from the lower 
world. This is the heaviest task of all. 
Conducted by Hermes and Athene, he de- 
scends into Hades at the promontory of 
Taenarum. In Hades he sets Theseus free, 


and induces the prince of the infernal 
regions to let him take the dog to the 
realms of day, if only he can do so without 
iming his weapons. Heracles binds the 
beast by the mere strength of arm, and 
carries him to Eurystheus, and takes him 
back again into Hades. 

His task is now ended, and he returns to 
Thebes. His first wife, M^gilra, he weds to 
his faithful friend lolaus, and then journeys 
into (Echaliai to king Eurytus, whose 
daughter Idle he means to woo. The 
king’s son Iphltus favours liis suit, but 
Eurytus rejects it with contempt. Soon 
after this Aut6l5'cus steals some of Eury- 
tus’ cattle, and he accuses Heracles of the 
robbery. Meanwhile, Heracles has rescued 
Alcestis, the wife of Admetus, from death. 
Iphitus meets Heracles, begs him to help 
him in looking for the stolen cattle, and ac- 
companies him to Tiryns. Here, after ho.s- 
pitably entertaining him, Heraedes throws 
liim, in a fit of madness, from the battle- 
ments of his stronghold. A heavy sickness 
is sent on him for this murder, and Heracles 
prays to the god of Delphi to heal him. 
Apollo rejects him, whereupon Heracles 
attempts to carry away the tri])od. A con- 
flict ensues, when Zeus parts the com- 
batants with his lightning. The oracle bids 
Heracles to hire himself out for three years 
for throe talents, and pay the money to 
Eurytus. Hermes puts him into the service 
of OmphS-le, queen of Lydia, daughter of 
lardanus, and widow of Tmolus. Heracles 
is degraded to female drudgery, is clothed 
in soft raiment and set to spin wool, while 
the queen assumes the lion skin and the 
club. The time of service over, he under- 
takes an expedition of vengeance against 
Laomedon of Troy. He lands on the coast 
of the Troad with eighteen ships, manned 
by the boldest of heroes, such as T6lS.mon, 
Peleus, and Oi'cles. Laomedon succeeds in 
surprising the guard by the ships, and in 
slaying OYcles. But the city is stormed, 
Telamon being the first to climb the wall, 
and Laomedon, with all his sons except 
Pddarces, is slain by the arrows of Heracles. 
{See Pbiamus.) On his return Hera sends 
a tempest upon him. On the island of Cos 
he has a hard conflict to undergo with 
Eurytfon, the son of PdseidOn, and his sons. 
Heracles is at first wounded and forced to 
fly, but prevails at length with the help of 
2reus. 

After this Athene summons the hero to 

* In Thessaly or MessSnIa; ascording to a 
later story, in Eubnea. 
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the battle of the gods with the Giants, who 
are not to be vanquished without his aid. 
{See Gigantes.) Then Heracles returns to 
the Peloponnese, and takes vengeance on 
Augeas and on Neleus of Pylos, who had 
refused to purify him for the murder of 
Iphitus. Augeas, MoLiONiDiE, Neleus, 
and Perjdymenus.) In the battle with the 
Pylians he goes so far as to wound Hades, 
vho had come up to their assistance. Hip- 
p5c66n of Sparta and his numerous sons ho 
slays in revenge for their murder of (Bonus, 
a son of his maternal uncle Llcymnlus. 
In this contest his ally is king Cepheus of 
Tegea, by whose sister Auge he is father of 
Telephus. Cepheus with his twenty sons are 
left dead on the field. 

Heracles now wins to wife DeiS-nlra, 
the daughter of (Eneus of Cal5"don. {See 
Achilous.) He remains a long time with 
his father-in-law, and at length, with his 
wife and his son Hyllus, he passes on 
into Traclus, to the hospitality of his 
friend Ceyx. At the ford of the river 
Evenus he encounters the Centaur Nessus, 
who has the right of carrying travellers 
across. Nessus remains behind and at- 
tempts to do violence to Deianira, and 
Heracles shoots him through with his 
poisoned arrows. Tlio dying Clentaur gives 
some of his infected blood to Deianira, tell- 
ing her that, should her husband be un- 
faithful, it will be a means of restoring him. 
Heracles has a stubborn contest with 
TheiSdamas, the king of the DryQpgs, kills 
him, and takes his son Hylas away. {See 
Hylas). He then reaches Trachis, and is 
received with the friendliest welcome by 
king Ceyx. From hence he starts to fight 
with Cycnus (see Cycnus) ; and afterwards, 
at the request of .^glmms, prince of the 
Dorians, undertakes a war against the 
Lapithae, and an expedition of revenge 
against Eurytus of (Echalia. {See above.) 
He storms the fortress, slays Eurytus with 
his sons, and carries oif lole, who had 
formerly been denied him, as his prisoner. 
He is about to offer a sacrifice to his father 
Zeus on Mount Cenaeum, when Deianira, 
jealous of lole, sends him a robe stained 
with the blood of Nessus. It has hardly 
grown warm upon his body, when the 
dreadful poison begins to devour his flesh. 
Wild with anguish, he hiirls Lichas, who 
brought him the robe, into the sea, where 
he is changed into a tall cliff. In the at- 
tempt to tear off the robe, he only tears off 
ieces of his flesh. Apollo bids them take 
im to the top of (Eta, where he has a 


great funeral pyre built up for him. This 
ho ascends ; then he gives lole to his son 
Hyllus to be his wife, and bids P(eas, the 
father of Phlloctetes, to kindle the pyre. 
According to another story, it is Philoctetes 
himself, whom Heracles presents with his 
bow and poisoned arrows, who performs 
this office. The flames have hardly started 
up, when a cloud descends from the sky 
with thunder and lightning, and carries 
the son of Zeus up to heaven. Here he is 
welcomed as one of the immortals. Hera 
is reconciled to him, and he is wedded to 
her daughter Hebe, the goddess of eternal 
youth. Their children are Alexiiires 
(Averter of the (hirso) and A]iiketr)s (the 
Invincible). The names mt^rel}’^ personify 
two of the main qualities for which the 
hero was worshipped. 

About the end of Heracles nothing is 
said in the Iliad but that ho, the besf-lovod 
of Zoiis’ sons, did not escaj)c death, but 
was overcome by fate, and by the heavy 
wrath oi' Hera. In the Odyssey his ghost, 
in form like black night, walks in the lower 
world with his bow bent and his arrows 
j ready, while the hero himself dwells among 
the immortals, the husband of Hebe. For 
I the lives of his children, and the end of 
I Eurystheiis, see Hyllus. 

Heracles was worshipped partly as a 
hero, to whom men brought the ordinary 
libations and offerings, and partly as an 
Olympian deity, nn immortal among the 
immortals. Immediately after his apotheo- 
sis his friends offered sacrifice to him at 
the place of burning, and his worship 
spread from thence through all the tribes 
of Hellas. Diomus the son of Colyttus, an 
Athenian, is said to have been the first who 
paid him the honours of an immortal. It 
was he who founded the gymnasium called 
Cyndsarges, near the city. This gymnasium, 
the sanctuary at Marathon, and the temple 
at Athens, were the three most venerable 
shrines of Heracles in Attica. Diomus gave 
his name to the Diomeia, a merry festival 
held in Athens in honour of Heracles. 
Feasts to Heracles {Heraeleia\ with athletic 
contests, wore celebrated in many places. 
He was the hero of labour and struggle, and 
the patron deity of the gymnasium and 
the polaistra. From early times he was 
regarded as having instituted the Olympic 
games ; as the founder of the Olympic sanc- 
tuaries and the Olympic trace, the planter 
of the shady groves, and the first competitor 
and victor in the contests. During his earthly 
life he had been a helper of gods and men, 
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and had get the earth free from monsters 
and rascals. Accordingly he was invoked 
in all the perils of life as the saviour 
and the avorter of evil {Alcxtkdk6s). Men 
prayed for his protection against locusts, 
flies, and noxious serpents. He was a 
wanderer, and had travelled over the whole 
world; therefore he was called on as the 
guide on marches and journeys {HegCmo- 
nirm). In another character he was the 
glorious conqueror (Kcdlinlkds) who, after 
his toils are over, enjoys his rest with wine, 
feasting, and music. Indeed, the fable 
represents him as having, in his hours of 
repose, given as striking proofs of inex- 
haustible bodily power as in his struggles 
and contests. Men liked to think of him 
as an enormous eater, capable of devouring 
a whole ox; as a lusty boon companion, 
fond of delighting himself and others by 
playing the lyre. In Rome he was coupled 
with the Muses, and, like Apollo elsewhere, 
was worshipped as or master of 

the Muses. After bis labours he was sup- 
posed to have been 1‘ond of hot baths, wdiich 
were accordingly deemed sacred to him. 
Among trees, the wild olive and white 
poplar were consecrated to him ; the poplar 
lie was believed to have brought from far 
countries to Olympia. 

Owing to the influence of the Cfreek 
colonies in Italy, the worship of Hercules 
was widely diffused among the Italian 
tribes. It attached itself to local legends 
and religion; the conqueror of Cacus, for 
in.stance, was originally not Hercules, but a 
powerful shepherd called Garaubs. Again, 
Hercules came to bo identified with the 
ancient Italian deity Sancus or Dius Fidlus, 
and was regarded as the god of happiness 
in home and field, industry and war, as 
well as of truth and honour. His altar 
was the Am Maxima in the cattle-market 
{/drum hOdrlum)^ which he was believed to 
have erected himself. {See Cacus.) Here 
tliey dedicated to him a tithe of their gains 
in war and peace, ratified solemn treaties, 
and invoked his name to witness their 
oaths. He had many* shrines and sacrifices 
in Rome, corresponding to his various titles 
Vict6r (Conqueror), Invictus (Unconquered), 
CuatQs (Guardian), Dg/ensbr (Defender), and 
others. His rites were always performed 
in Greek fashion, with the head covered. 
It was in his temple that soldiers and 
gladiators \vere accustomed to hang up 
their arms when their service was over. 
In the stone-quarries the labourers had 
their Hercules SaxdeXris (or Hercules of the 


stone). He was called the father of LSti- 
nus, the ancestor of the Latinos, and to 
him the Roman gens of the Fabii traced 
their origin. The ancient gens of the 
Potltll were said to have been commis- 
sioned by the god in person to provide, 
with the assistance of the PlndrlJ, for his 
sacrifices at the Ara Maxima. In dlO B.c. 
the Potitii gave the service into the hands 
of state slaves. Before a year had passed 
the flourishing family had become com- 
pletely extinct. 

In works of art Heracles is represented 
as the ideal of manly strength, with full, 



well knit, and muscular limbs, serious ex- 
pression, a curling beard, short neck, and 
a head small in proportion to the limbs. 
His equipment is generally the club and 
the lion’s skin. The type appears to have 
been mainly fixed by Lysippus. The 
Famese Hercules^ by the Athenian Giycbn, 
is probably a copy of one by Lysippus. 
Hercules is portrayed in repose, leaning on 
his club, which is covered with the lion’s 
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skiu {see engraving, and article Glycon). 
The Hercules of the Athenian Apollonius, 
now only a torso, is equally celebrated. {Sec 
Apollonius.) Compare also the copy of a 
head of Heracles on a tetrddrac1im6n^ of 
which there is an engraving under the 
article Coinage. 

Her&clides {Hi^rdkleides). Surnamed 
Ponficus. A Greek philosopher, born at 
Heradea in Pontus about 380 b.c. He 
came early to Athens, where he became a 
disciple of Plato and Aristotle, and had 
made a reputation by about 310 b.c. He 
was the author of some sixty works on 
a great variety of subjects: philosophy, 
mathematics, music, grammar, poetry, poli- 
tical and literary history, and geographjL 
He was a learned and interesting writer, 
but somewhat deficient in critical power. 
We have a few fragments of his works 
remaining, besides an extract from a book 
on Constitutions which bears his name. 
But as no such treatise is elsewhere attri- 
buted to him, this must probably be re- 
garded as a selection from some of his other 
writings. 

Herdclitus {n^rdkleitds) of Ephesus. A 
Greek philosopher, who lived from about 
535-475 B.C., during the time of the first 
Persian domination over his native city. As 
one of the last of the family of Androclus 
the descendant of Codrus, who had founded 
the colony of Ephesus, Heraclitus had cer- 
tain honorary regal privileges, which he re- 
nounced in favour of his brother. He like- 
wise declined an invitation of king Darius 
to visit his court. He was an adherent of 
the aristocracy, and when, after the defeat 
of the Persians, the democratic party came 
into power, he withdrew in ill-humour to 
a secluded estate in the country, and gave 
himself up entirely to his studies. In his 
later years he wrote a philosophical treatise, 
which he deposited in the temple of Arte- 
mis, making it a condition that it should 
not be published till after his death. He 
was buried in the market-place of Ephesus, 
and for several centuries later the Ephesians 
continued to engrave his image on their 
coins. 

His great work On Nature^ in three 
books, was written in the Ionian dialect, 
and is the oldest monument of Greek prose. 
Considerable fragments of it have come 
down to us. The language is bold, harsh, 
and figurative ; the style is so careless that 
the syntactical relations of the words are 
often hard to perceive; and the thoughts 
are profound. All this made Heraclitus so 


difiicult a writer, that he went in antiquity 
by the name the obscure.” 

Knowledge, according to Heraclitus, is 
based upon perception by the senses. Per- 
fect knowledge is only given to the gods, 
but a progress in knowledge is possible 
to men. Wisdom consists in the recogni- 
tion of the intelligence which, by means of 
the universe, guides the universe. Every- 
thing is in an eternal flux ; nothing, there- 
fore, not even the world in its momentary 
form, nor the gods themselves, can escape 
final destruction. The ultimate prineijue 
into which all existence is resolvable is fire. 
As fire changes continually into water and 
then into earth, so eartli clianges back to 
water and water again to tire. The world, 
therefore, arose from fire, and in alternating 
periods is re.solved again into fire, to form 
itself anew out of this element. The 
division of unity, or of the divine original 
fire, into the multiplicity of opposing phe- 
nomena, is the way downwards,” and tho 
consequence of a war and a strife. Harmony 
and peace lead back to unity by “ the way 
upwards.” Nature is constantly dividing 
and uniting herself, so that the multiplicity 
of opposites does not destroy the unity of 
the whole. The existence of these opposites 
depends only on the difference of the motion 
on “ the way upwards ” from that on “ the 
way downwards ” ; all things, therefore, 
are at once identical and not identical. 

Hersea. A festival held at Argos every 
five years in honour of Hera, the goddess 
of the countiy. The priestess of Hera 
drove, in a car drawn by white oxen, to 
the Herseum, or temple of the goddess, 
situated between Argos and M5'’cen8e. 
Meantime the people marched out in pro- 
cession, the fighting men in their arms. 
There was a great sacrifice of oxen {Mkd-- 
tomhp.)^ followed by a general sacrificial 
banquet and games of all sorts. A special 
feature of these was a contest in throwing 
the javelin, while running at full speed, at 
a shueld set up at the end of the course. 
The victor received a crown and a shield, 
which he carried in the final procession 

Herald. See Ceryx and Pr^eco. 

Herald’s Staff (Gr. kerfikeiOn; Lat, eddu* 
c^Hs). An attribute of Hermes 

HermaB. Pillars, smaller at the base than 
at the summit, which terminated generally 
with a head of Hermes. In the earliest 
times, Hermes (in whose worship the num- 
ber 4 played a great part) was worshipped 
[especially in Arcadia, see Pausanias, yiii 4 
§ 4 ; i V 33 § 4] under the form of a simple 
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quadrangular pillar of marble or wood, with , his birth upon the Arcadiim mountain of 
the significant mark of the male sex. As Cyllene, he gave proof of his chief character- 
art advanced, tho pillar was surmounted, I istics, inventiveness and versatility, united 
first w’ith a bearded head, and afterwards ; with fascination, trickery, and cunning, 
witli a youthful head of the god. Hermes j Born in the morning, by mid-day he had 
being tlio god of traffic, such jullars were j invented the lyre ; in the evening he stole 
erected to him in the streets and squares of , fifty head of cattle from his brother Apollo, 
towns; in Attica, after the time of Hip- ; which he hid so skilfully in a cave that they 
parchus, the son of Pisistratus, they were i could not be found ; after these exploits he 
also erected along the countr}^ roads as ' lay down quietly in his cradle. Apollo, by 
mile-stones. Sometimes they 
were inscribed with apo- 
phthegms and riddles, in ad- 
dition to directions as to the 
way ; [sometimes also with 
inscriptions in honour of those 
who had fought brav’ely for 
their country, Dem., Lepf., 

112 ; Aeschines, Or. 3 § 183.] 

In Athens there was an espe- 
icially large number of them ; 
in the market-place to the 
N.W, of the Acropolis, the 
Hermce^ erected partly by 
private individuals and partly 
by corporations, formed a 
long colonnade extending be- 
tween the Hall of Paintings 
y[8t6d poikll^) and the King’s 
Hall {stoa bdsVrtdii}. Accor- * cui-t op tkrminal piouuk op ukumps. 

.dingly, the latter was some- . (Attic rehof found near Naples j Munich, Glyptotbek.) 

.times called the Hall of 

Heimice. When the heads of other divini- means of his prophetic power, discovered 
^ties (such as Athene, Heracles, Eros) were tho thief and took the miscreant to Zeus, 
placed on such pillars, these were then who ordered the cattle to be given up. 
.called HermatMnPj llcrmcrctcleSj Hermt^rOs. | However, Hermes so delighted his brother 
Hennd,gdras. See Rhetoric, Greeks near , by his playing on the lyre that, in exchange 
end. for it, he allowed him to keep the cattle, 

Henu&plirddittis. In Greek mythology, ' resigned to him the golden staff of fortune 
tho son of Hermes and Aphrodite, born on j and of riches, with the gift of prophecy in 
Mount Ida, and endowed with the beauty its humbler forms, and from that time forth 
of both deities. When a grown youth, | became his best friend. Zeus mado his 

son herald to the gods and the guide of the 
dead in Hades. In this myth we have 
allusions to several attributes of the 
god. 

In many districts of Greece, and espe- 
cially in Arcadia, the old seat of his wor- 
ship, Hermes was regarded as a god who 
bestowed the blessing of fertility on the 
pastures and herds, and who was happiest 
spending his time among shepherds and 
dallying with Nymphs, by whom he had 
numberless children, including Pan and 
Daphnis. In many places he was considered 
the god of crops; and also as the god of 
mining and of digging for buried treasure. 
Hermes. Son of Zeus and of the Naiad I His kindliness to man is also shown in his 
Maia, daughter of Atlas. Immediately after | being the god of roads. At cross-roads in 


ne was batiiing in tne Uarian tountam oi 
Bahnacis ; and the Nymph of the fountain, | 
whose love he rejected, prayed the gods 
that she might be indissolubly united with 
him. The prayer was answered, and a 
being sprang into existence which united 
the qualities of male and female. The fable 
probably arose from the inclination, preva- 
lent in the Eastern religions, towards con- 
fusing the attributes of both sexes. In 
Cyprus, for instance, a masculine Aphrd- 
dltSs, clad in female attire, was worshipped 
by the side of the goddess Aphrodite, 
Figures of hermaphrodites are common in 
jart. 
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particular, there were raised in his honour, 
and called by his name, not only heaps of 
stones, to which every passer by added a 
stone, but also the quadrangular pillars 
hnown as Hermw {q.v,) At Athens those 
last were set up in the streets and open 
spaces, and also before the doors. Every 
unexpected find on the road was called 
a gift of Hermes {hermai^n). Together 
with Athene, he escorts and protects heroes 
in perilous enterprises, and gives them 
prudent counsels. He takes special delight 
in men's dealings with one another, in 
exchange and barter, in buying and .selling ; 
also in all that is won by craft or by theft. 
Thus he is the patron of tradespeople and 
thieves, and is himself the father of Aut5- 
lycus ( 5 .U.), the greatest of all thieves. Ho 
too it is who endowed Pandora, the first 
woman, with the faculty of lying, and with 
flattering discourse and a crafty spirit. 
On account of his nimbleness and activity 
he is the messenger of Zeus, and knows how 
to carry out his father’s commands with 
adroitness and cunning, as in the slaying 
of Argos (the guard of lo), from which 
he derives his epithet of Argos-Slayor, or 
ArgeiphontP.B. Again, as Hermes was the 
sacrificial herald of the gods, it was an 
important part of the duty of heralds to 
assist at sacrifices. It was on this account 
that the priestly race of the KerJ/kds claimed 
him as the head of their family {sre Eleu- 
SINIA). Strength of voice and excellence 
of memory were supposed to be derived 
from him in his capacity of herald. Owing 
to his vigour, dexterity, and personal charm, 
he was deemed the god of gymnastic skill, 
which makes men strong and handsome, 
and the especial patron of boxing, running, 
and throwing the discus ; in this capacity 
the pdlmstrce and gymndsta were sacred to 
him, and particular feasts called Ilermaia 
were dedicated to him. He was the dis- 
coverer of music (for besides the lyre he 
invented the shepherd’s pipe), and he was 
also the god of wise and clever discourse. 
A later age made him even the inventor of 
letters, figures, mathematics, and astronomy. 
He is, besides, the god of sleep and of dreams ; 
with one touch of his staff he can close or 
open the eyes of mortals; hence the custom, 
before going to sleep, of offering him the 
last libation. As he is the guide of the 
living on their way, so is he also the con- 
ductor of the souls of the dead in the 
nether-world {PsychdpompOs^ and he is as 
much loved by the gods of those regions 
AS he is by those above. Por this reason 


sacrifices were offered to him in the event 
of deaths, Hermat were placed on the graves, 
and, at oracles and incantations of the dead, 
he was honoured as belonging to the lower 
world; in general, he was accounted the 
intermediary between the upper and lower 
worlds. His worship early spread through- 
out the whole of Greece. As ho was born 
in the fourth month, the number lour was 
sacred to him. In Argos the fourth month 
was named after him, and in Athens he was 
honoured with sacrifices on the fourth of 
every month. His altars and images (mostly 
simple IJerma’) were in all the streets, 
thoroughfares, and open spaces, and also 
at the entrance of the palwstra. 

In art he is represented in the widely 
varying characters which ho assumed, as a 
shepherd with a single animal from his 



HcriDCB as patron of the Art of Khetorio. 

(Rome, Villa Ladoviai.) 

flock, as a mischievous little thief, as the 
god of gain with a purse in his hand 
{cp. fig. 1 ), with a strigil as patron of the 
gymnasia^ at other times with a Ivre, but 
oftenest of all as the messenger of tne gods. 
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He was portrayed by the greatest sculptors, Comedy, an elder contemporary of Aristo- 
such as Phidias, Polyclitus, ScOpas, and phanes and a bitter opponent of Pericles, 
Praxiteles, whose Hermes with the infant whose mistress, Aspasia, he prosecuted on a 
Dionysus was discovered in 1877, in the charge of atheism. Only a few fragments 
temple of Hera, at Olympia. {See Praxi- of his dramas, as also of his libellous iambic 
TELES, and Sculpture, fig. 10.) In the older poems, after Archilochus’ manner, have 
works of art he appears as a bearded and , been preserved ; they are remarkable for 
strong man ; in the later ones he is to be seen ; the cleverness of their style, 
in a graceful and charming attitude, as a Hermdgfines. A Greek rhetorician of 
slim youth with tranquil features, indicative Tarsus in Cilicia, who flourished in the 
of intellect and good will. His usual attri- middle of the 2nd century a.d. He came 
bates are wings on his feet, a fiat, bi'oad- to Rome as a rhetorician as early as his 
brimmed hat {see Petasus), which in later fifteenth year, and excited universal admi- 
rdnes was ornamented with wings, as was ration, especially on the part of the emperor 
also his staff. This last (Gr. k€rykci6n • Marcus Aurelius. In his twenty-fourth 
Lat. eddueSuSj fig. 2) was ori- year he lost his memory, and never recovered 

ginally an enchanter’s wand, a (Q|5 it, though he lived to a great age. His 

symbol of the power that pro- U M work on Rhetoric, which still exists, enjoyed 

duces wealth and prosperity, ^ a remarkable popularity, and was for a long 

and also an emblem of influence y time the principal text-book of rhetoric; it 

over the living and the dead. was also epitomised, and was the subject of 

But even in early times it was numerous commentaries. The work itself 

regarded as a herald’s staff and consists of five sections: (1) On points at 

an emblem of peaceful inter- | issue in legal causes ; (2) On the art of dis- 
course ; it consisted of three li covering arguments; (3) On the various 

shoots, one of which formed (2) caduceus. forms of oratorical style; (4) On political 

the handle, the other two being : orations in particular, and on the art of 

intertwined at the top in a knot. The place j eloquent and effective speaking ; (5) the 
of the latter was afterwards taken by ser- I last section consists of rhetorical exercises 
pents ; and thus arose our ordinary type of {Prdgymnasmdtd), which were cast into a 
herald’s staff. By the Romans Hermes was fresh form by Aphthr)nlus {q.v.)j and trails- 
identified with Mercurius (q.v.), lated into Latin by Priscian. 

Hermdsi&naz, of C6l6phon in Ionia ; a Herd. See Leander. 

Greek elegiac poet, who lived in the time of Herodes AttXcus (the name in full is 
Alexander the Great, about 330 B.C., and Tiberius Claudius Aftieus llcvodes), A 
was a scholar and friend of Phlletas. He celebrated Greek rhetorician, bom about 
composed erotic elegies in the style of those a.d. 101, at Marathon. He belonged to a very 
by his compatriot Antlmichus. The three ancient family, and received a careful edu- 
books containing his compositions he en- cation in rhetoric and philosophy from the 
titled LBontiOn^ after his mistress. A frag- leading teachers of his day. His talents 
ment of ninety-eight lines of the third book and his eloquence won him the favour of 
has been preserved, in which love-stories of the emperor Hadrian, who, in a.d. 125, ap- 
poets and wise men from Orpheus down to pointed him prefect over the free towns of 
Philetas are treated in a rather unconnected the Province of Asia. On his return to 
manner, but not without spirit. , Athens, about 129, he attained a most exalted 

Hermldne. The only child of Menelaus position, not only as a teacher of oratory, 
and Helen. She was married to Neoptdle- but also as the owner of immense wealth, 
mus the son of Achilles, immediately on which he had inherited from his father, 
her father’s return from Troy, in fulfilment This he most liberally devoted to the sup- 
of a promise he had made there. According port of his fellow citizens, and to the erec- 
to a post-Homeric tradition, she had been tion of splendid public buildings in various 
previously promised to Orestes ; he claimed parts of Greece. He had just been archOn^ 

her on the ground of his prior right, and on when in 140 he was summoned to Rome by 

his claim being refused by Neoptolemus, Antoninus Pius, to instruct the imperial 

killed his rival with his own hands, or at princes, Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Vfirns, 
any rate compassed his death, at Delphi, in Greek oratory. Amongst other marks 

Orestes took fermione to his home, and nad of distinction given him for this was the 

by her a son, Tisamgnus. consulship in 143. His old age was sad- 

Hermippus. A Greek poet of the Old dened by misunderstandings with his fellow 
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citizens and heavy family calamities. He 
died at Marathon in 177. His pre-eminence 
as an orator was universally acknowledged 
by his contemporaries; he was called the 
king of orators, and was placed on a level 
with the great masters of antiquity. His 
reputation is hardly borne out by an unim- 
portant rhetorical exercise (On the Consti- 
tution) calling on the Thebans to join the 
Peloponnesians against Archelaus, king of 
Macedonia. This has come down to us under 
his name, but its genuineness is not free 
from doubt. Numerous inscriptions still 
remain to attest his ancient renown ; and 
out of the number of his public buildings, 
there is still standing at Athens the 
Od£um^ a theatre erected in memory of his 
wife Regilla. 

Herodianus. (1) A Greek historian, 
about 170-240 a.d., who lived (for a time at 
any rate) in Rome, and filled offices both at 
court and in the state. We still possess 
his history of the Roman emperors, from 
the death of Marcus Aurelius to the acces- 
sion of Gordianus III (180-238) ; it is dis- 
tinguished by its impartiality, and its clear 
and pleasing style. 

(2) JElius Iferdditlnus. A Greek scholar, 
son of Apollonius DyscClus (q.v.)^ born at 
Alexandria; he flourished in the second 
half of the 2nd century A.D., and after 
the completion of his education, went to 
Rome, where he long lived in confidential 
intercourse with Marcus Aurelius, and re- 
ceived the Roman citizenship. He died in 
his native town. In a large number of 
treatises he extended in every direction the 
work begun by his father in the investiga- 
tion of grammar, and in reducing it to a sys- 
tematic form. Of his activity as an author 
numerous evidences have come down to us 
in the shape of extensive fragments of his 
works. 

Herdddtus. The famous Greek historian, 
called the Father of History, bom about 
490-480 B.C., at Halicarnassus in Asia 
Minor. He was of noble family, being the 
son of Lyxes and Dry 6 (or Rhoio). Like 
his uncle, the poet Panyasis (q.v.)j he fled 
in 460 to the island of Samos, having been 
expelled from his native town by the tyrant 
Lygdamis. From this spot he seems to 
have completed his great travels, which he 
had already begun when at Halicarnassus. 
These travels were most extensive ; he tra- 
versed Asia Minor, the interior of Asia 
nearly as far as Susa, the Graeco-Asiatic 
islands, Egypt as far as Elephantine, 
C;^rene, the snores of the Euxine as far as 

D. c. A. 


the Caucasus and the mouth of the Danube, 
as well as Greece and the neighbouring 
countries. Having returned with his uncle 
to Halicarnassus, he took part in the expul- 
sion of Lygdamis (about 450), but, probably 
in consequence of political intrigues, he fell 
into disgrace with his fellow townsmen, 
and was again compelled to quit his native 
country. 

In 445 he betook himself to Athens 
in order to take part in the projected 
colonization of Thurii in Southern Italy, 
Here he gave public readings from the 
works which he had begun to compose in 
Samos (probably the portions I’clating to 
the Persian War). They met with such 
applause that he was rewarded with a pre- 
sent of ten talents (£2,000) from the public 
treasury. He is also said to have given 
similar recitations elsewhere — at the festal 
assembly of the Greeks at Olympia, and 
also at Corinth and Thebes. We are told 
that at one of these recitals Thucydides 
was present as a boy, and was so affected 
that he shed tears and resolved to devote 
himself to the writing of history. [See, 
however, Dahlmann’s Life of Herodotus^ 
chap, ii, sect, ii.] Herodotus was in close 
intercourse with the leading men of the day. 
In Athens, which he seems to have often 
visited, after having settled at Thurii (443), 
he knew Pericles and the poet Sophocles, 
who composed a special poem in his honour 
in 442. It was doubtless there that he 
was prompted to mould the materials of 
his history into a complete and artistic 
whole. He carried forward this plan at 
Thurii ; but it is probable that his death, 
which occurred about 424, prevented his 
finishing his grand design. 

This work (which the Alexandrine critics 
divided into nine books, named after the 
nine Muses), marks the beginning of real 
historical writing among the Greeks. The 
industry of the earlier historical writers 
(known as L6g6grdphiy q.v.) had contented 
itself with collecting material for a limited 
purpose, such as histories of towns and 
families, arranged in an uncritical and inar- 
tistic manner. It is the merit of Herodotus, 
that, by his study of the existing literature 
and by his travels, he collected historical, 
geographical, and ethnographical materials 
relating to the greater part of the then 
known world, that he sifted them with 
some critical discernment, that he arranged 
them under leading topics, and set them 
forth in an original and attractive form. 
The true scope of the work, which em- 

u 
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braces a period of 320 years down to the 
battle of Mycale (479), is the struggle be- 
tween the Gireeks and the barbarians; with 
this leading thread of his narrative are 
inwoven, in a countless number of episodes, 
descriptions of the countries and races, 
more or less closely connected with the 
principal events of the story, so that the 
result is a complete picture of the known 
world as it then existed. In subordination 
to this general object, the whole narrative 
is inspired with the one ^iding thought, 
that all history is determined by a moral | 
government of the world, ordained by a 
Providence which rules the destinies of 
man ; and that every exaltation of man 
above the limits fixed by the eternal law 
of heaven excites the jealousy of the gods, 
and draws down an avenging Nemesis on 
the head of the guilty one himself, or his 
descendants. 

His veracity shows itself in the sharp 
distinction he draws between personal ob- 
servation, oral information, and mere con- 
jecture; his impartiality, his just recogni- 
tion of praiseworthy qualities (even on the 
side of the enemy), is displayed in his 
frank censure of political or moral failings 
which he thinks he perceives in his friends : 
while his nobility of character is evinced 
by his hearty delight in all that is good 
and beautiful. 

Although by race Herodotus belonged 
to the Dorians, he nevertheless made use 
of the Ionic dialect which had been em- 
ployed by his predecessors, the Idgogrdphl, 
though at times he mingles it with Epic, 
Doric, and Attic forms. His simplicity of 
style recalls that of the logographij but 
he far excels them in clearness and general 
intelligibility of composition, in a pleasing 
flow of language, in an epic, and often 
even redundant, fulness of expression, and 
above all in a genius for narrative, which 
he shows in the vivid description of 
the most diverse events. — A biography of 
Homer, written in the Ionic dialect, bears 
the name of Herodotus; it is really the 
work of a rhetorician at the beginning of 
the 1st century of our era. 

Heron. A Greek mathematician of Alex- 
andria, about the middle of the 3rd century i 
B.O., the well-known inventor of Heron's 
hall and Heron's fountain. Of his Intro- 
duction to Mechanics^ the most comprehen- 
sive work of antiquity on the theory of 
that science, only extracts are preserved in ; 
Pappus. We also possess his disquisitions ! 
on presses, on the contrivance of automa- | 


tons, and on the construction of catapults 
and other engines for projectiles. 

Her66n. The shrine of a hero. {See 
Herds.) 

Her6phlle. The Erythraean Sibyl. {Sec 
Sibylla.) 

Herds {Gr.). A hero. This is in Homer 
a descriptive title given specially to princes 
and nobles, but also applied to men of mark 
sprung from the people. Hesiod reserves the 
name for mortals of divine origin, who are 
therefore also known as demigods. Many of 
these ho places on the Islands of the Bles^sed, 
whore under the sovereignty of Cr5nus 
(Kr6n5s), they lead a life of happiness. 
Hesiod makes no allusion to the infiuonce 
of heroes upon the life cf man, or to the 
worship due to them in consequence. But 
in later times this belief spread throughout 
the whole of Greece. The heroes are in 
most respects like men and suffer death ; 
but death puts them in a more exalted 
rank, and they then have power to do men 
good as well as harm. The most distin- 
guished warriors of prehistoric times were 
accounted heroes, being generally regarded 
as the offspring of gods b}!' mortal women ; 
to their souls another destiny was accord- 
ingly assigned than that allotted to the 
souls of mortals. But even amongst the 
heroe.s of old time there were some who, 
without being children of the gods, never- 
theless so distinguished themselves by their 
virtue, that they appeared to participate in 
the divine nature, and therefore to deserve 
a higher distinction after death. Even in 
later times such men were not unknown, 
when personages recently deceased were 
actually exalted to the ranks of heroes, as 
in the case of Leonidas at Sparta, and Har- 
mSdlus and Arist6geiton at Athens. The 
founders of colonies were especially con- 
sidered worthy of worship as heroes ; when 
the true founder was unknown, then some 
appropriate hero was selected instead. 
Formerly there were many such fictitious 
heroes; to this class properly belong all 
the titular ancestors of the noble and 
priestly families of Attica, and the founders 
of particular arts and trades, as Dsedftlusi 
Many heroes of historical times were ori- 
ginally gods, who, in course of time, were 
divested of their primitive dignity. There 
was no town or district of Greece in which 
a host of heroes was not worshipped by 
the side of the higher divinities ; many as 
special tutelary spirits of the country, others 
as the heroes of the country, as the Dioscuri 
at Sparta, the .ffiaddse at jEgina, and 
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Theseus in Attica. There were festivals 
in their honour everywhere, many of them 
small and unimportant, and only celebrated 
in a restricted circle, others observed by 
the state as festivals of the people in 
general, and not a whit inferior, in wealth 
of equipment, to the most important festivals 
in honour of the gods. This was especially 
the case with the heroes of the country. 
Many heroes had shrines, known as H€rQdy 
which were generally erected over their 
graves. The altars of heroes wore lower 
than those of gods, and were commonly 
designated sacrihcial hearths ; they were 
generally on a level with the ground, and 
on the west side, the region of the nether 
world, were provided with a hollow into 
which the libations were poured. Like 
offerings to the dead, these consisted of 
honey, wine, water, milk, oil, and blood 
which had been shed by sacrificial victims ; 
the flesh of the animals sacrificed was 
burnt. In the period of decadence it became 
•customary to treat the living with heroic 
honours. Such honours were paid to the 
.Spartan Lysander by the towns in Asia 
Minor, and were afterwards accorded to 
kings, e.g. to Antlgonus and his son Deme- 
trius at Athens. 

Herse. See Erse, 

Hesiod {Heslddds). The earliest epic poet 
•of Greece (next to Homer), whose writings 
have actually come down to us. Even the 
ancients themselves had no clear views of 
his date, some making him the contemporary 
of Homer and others even still older. He 
■certainly lived after Homer, probably about 
the beginning of the Olympiads in 776 
B.C. His poems contain incidentally a few 
•allusions to the circumstances of his life. 
According to them he was born at Ascra 
in Boeotia, near HSlIcOn, where his father 
Dius had settled as an emigrant from the 
^olic Cyme {KUmB) in Asia. At his 
father’s death he was involved in a dispute 
with his younger brother Perses about his 
patrimony. This was decided against him 
t)y the verdict of the judges, who had been 
•bribed by the younger brother. Disgust 
at the injustice he had suffered, and a re- 
newal of the dispute with his brother, 
appear to have determined him to forsake 
his native land and to settle at Naupactus. 
According to a tradition he was murdered 
at the Locrian town of (Eneon by the sons 
of his host, on a false suspicion ; but, by 
command of the Delphic oracle, his bones 
were brought to OrchSm^nus, where a 
monument, with an inscription, was erected 


to him in the market-place. In ancient times 
a series of epic poems bore his name, and 
wore attributed to him as the representa- 
tive of the Boeotian and Locrian school of 
poetry, in contrast to the Ionian and Homeric 
school. Three poems of his have been pre- 
served : (1) The Works and Days, which 
consists of myths, fables, and proverbs, 
interwoven with exhortations to his brother, 
who, having lost by extravagance his share 
of the patrimony, was now threatening 
him with a new law-suit. The poet here 
recommends him to abstain from his un- 
righteous proceedings, and by honourable 
toil to gain fresh wealth for himself. He 
therefore lays down for his guidance all 
manner of precepts, on agriculture, dO' 
mestic economy, navigation, etc., and speci- 
fies the days appropriate for every under- 
taking. Although this poem is deficient in 
true artistic finish, it was highly valued 
by the ancients on account of its moral 
teaching. (2) The Theogony. An account 
of the origin of the world and of the birth 
of the gods, which, in its present shape, is 
composed of different recensions, together 
with many later additions. Next to the 
Homeric poems, it is the most important 
source of our knowledge of the views of the 
Greeks of the earliest times as to the world 
and the gods. (3) The Shield of HBrdclBs. 
A description of the shield of Heracles, 
wrought by Hephaestus, to arm the hero in 
his conflict with Cycnus [q-v,), son of Ares. 
It is a weak imitation of the Homeric 
account of the shield of Achilles, and is 
certainly not the work of Hesiod. As an 
introduction, a number of verses are bor- 
rowed from a lost poem by Hesiod, of 
genealogical import, — a list of the women 
whom the gods had made the mothers of 
the heroic families of Greece. 

The poetry of Hesiod, although composed 
in the same form as that of Homer, never 
approaches it in grace and beauty. On the 
contrary, it is wanting in artistic form and 
finish, and rarely affords any real enjoyment. 
Nevertheless it betokens an important 
advance in the development of the Greek 
intellect, from the nai've simplicity of its 
attitude in Homeric times, to the specula- 
tive observation of the world and of human 
life. It contains the germs of lyric, as 
also of elegiac, iambic, and aphoristic poetry. 

Hesl&ne. Daughter of L3,dmSddn, king 
of Troy, and of Leucippg. By her death 
she was to appease the wrath of P6seid5n, 
who, on account of her father’s breaking 
his word, was devastating the land with 
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a marine monster. Heracles destroyed the 
monster and set the maiden free ; hut 
Laomedon wanted to break his promise to 
the hero, and to deprive him of his stipulated 
payment. So Heracles took Troy, slew Lao- 
medon and his sons, and gave Hesione to 
his companion Telamon, to whom she bore a 
son, Toucer. 

HespSrldes. According to Hesiod, the 
daughters of Night ; according to later 
accounts, daughters of Atlas and of Htis- 
l)eri8. Their names were ArHhum^ 

Erythcia, HespSrla. They dwell on the 
river Oc6S,nus, near Atlas, close to the 
Gorgons, on the borders of eternal dark- 
ness, in the garden of the gods, where Zeus 
espoused Hera. Together with the hundred- 
headed dragon Ladon, the son of Phorcys 
or Typhon, they guard the golden apples 
which Gwa (or Earth) caused to grow as a 
marriage gift for Hera, {See Heracles.) 

Hestia. The goddess of the hearth, which 
is the emblem of the settled home. She is 
deemed the founder and maiutainer of the 
family and the state, of civic concord and 
of public reverence for the gods. She is 
the daughter of Cronus (KrdnQs) and of 
Rhea ; sister of Zeus, PQseidon, Hades, Hera, 
and Demeter; one of the twelve Olympian 
deities, from whom she is distinguished by 
the fact that, as the abiding goddess of 
the household, she never leaves Olympus. 
In Homer the sanctity of the hearth is 
indeed recognised, but as yet we find no 
mention of the goddess. It is a matter of 
discussion whether this was by accident, or 
because in that period the personification 
of the worship or the hearth had not at- 
tained its full perfection. Having been 
wooed by Apollo and Poseidon, she took an 
oath of perpetual virginity ; so Zeus granted 
her the honour of being worshipped, as a 
tutelary goddess, at every hearth, in human 
habitations as well as in the temples of the 
gods, and of being called to mind amid 
libations at the beginning and end of every 
sacrifice and every festal entertainment. 
Hence it was that every sacrifice began 
and ended with a libation to Hestia, so that 
she had a share in all festivities; and in 
every prayer, as well as in all the public 
forms of solemn oaths, her name was recited 
before the name of any other god. Just as 
in the home her consecrated hearth formed 
the central point of family life, at which 
family festivals were celebrated and where 
both strangers and fugitives found a hospi- 
table asylum, so also in the Prytaneidn^ or 
townhall, whore the sacred fire was ever 


burning, her hearth was the centre of the 
life of the city, indeed of the whole state, and 
of the colonies which had gone forth from 
it. Here, as representative of the state, the 
highest officials sacrificed to her, just as in 
every private house the father or mother of 
the family provided for her worship. Here 
also were held the public deliberations, and 
the public banquet given to deserving citizems 
and to foreign ambassadors. Hither repaired 
all who besought the protection of the state. 
Hence also did the colonists, bound for dis- 
tant shores, take the fire for the public hearth 
of their new community. In some respects, 



(Borne, now in the Torlonia Museum.) 

[Id the origiual the left head ia nearer the ahoulder ; the forefinger 
modern.) 

the centre of the religious life of Greece was 
the fire on the hearth of Hestia in the Del- 
phic temple, where was the sacred omphAlds 
(or navel), which the Greeks considered to 
be the central point of the inhabited earth. 
Hestia stands in close connexion with Zeus 
as the guardian of the law of hospitality 
and of the oath. She was also much asso- 
ciated with Hermes and often invoked in 
conjunction with him ; Hestia, as the goddess 
of gentle domesticity, and Hermes, as the 
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restless god of trade on the public streets 
and roads, representing between them the 
two principal varieties of human life. Ac- 
cording to a view that afterwards became 
current, under the influence of philosophers 
and mystics, she was regarded as personi- 
fying the earth, as the fixed centre of the 
world, and was identified with Dome ter and 
Cybele. The corresponding deity among 
tlio Romans was Vesta {q.v.). The statues 
placed in the Prytdncia represented her, in 
accordance with her nature, as a being with 
grave and yet gentle expression, sitting or 
standing in an attitude of rest, with a sceptre 
as her attribute. TJio most celebrated of 
her existing statues is known as the Qiusti- 
niani Vesta {see cut) ; a form robed in simple 
drapery, with hair unadorned and wearing 
a veil ; her right hand rests on her hip, and 
her left hand, which is pointing upwards, 
once held a long staff as her sceptre. 

Hesj^chltis. A Greek grammarian of Alex- 
andria, who lived probably towards the 
end of the 4th century a.d. He composed, 
with the assistance of the works of earlier 
lexicographers (especially that of Dioggnla- 
nus), a lexicon, which has come down to us 
in a very confused form, but is neverthe- 
less among the most important sources of 
our knowledge of the Greek language, and 
throws much light on the interpretation and 
criticism of Greek poets, orators, historians, 
and physicians. 

Hetaerae (Gr. Mfairai). A euphemism for 
courtesans carrying on their profession 
chiefly at Corinth and Athens. In the former 
place they were connected with the worship 
of AphrQdIte ; in the latter they were intro- 
duced by an ordinance of Solon, who intended 
thereby to obviate worse evils that imperilled 
the sanctity of the marriage-bond and the 
chastity of domestic life. The intercourse 
of unmarried men with hctcerce was by no 
means considered immoral ; in the case of 
married men it was disapproved by custom, 
which, after the Peloponesian War, became 
more and more lax in this as in other 
respects. The hetcerce who wore kept in 
special establishments and on whom the 
state levied a tax, were all female slaves ; 
on the other hand, the women called hetcerce 
in a narrower sense, who carried on their 
trade independently, were drawn chiefly 
from the ranks of foreigners and freed- 
women. It was quite unexampled for 
any Athenian citizen’s daughter to become 
a hetcera. The important position they 
assumed in the social life of Athens after 
the Peloponnesian War is easily gathered 


from the later Attic Comedy, as tho plot of 
the pieces generally turns upon the adven- 
tures of a hctcera. As custom debarred all 
respectable women and girls from the 
society of men, the female element in the 
hitter was rojpresented exclusively by 
hetcBrcp.j many of whom became famous by 
possessing the mental culture from which 
the female citizens were debarred by their 
education and by their secluded life. Thus 
they were able to attract even men of 
eminence. AsjHista of Miletus was able to 
make her house at Athens tho meeting- 
point of the most remarkable men of her 
day ; among tliem even a Socrates and a 
Pericles, and the latter deserted his wife 
to marry her. 

Courto.sans (called in Latin 
were tolerated in Rome as in Greece ; 
and no objection was raised to tho inter- 
com*se of unmarried men with these per- 
sons. They were under the charge of tho 
gediles, and from the time of Caligula they 
had to pay a tax to the imperial exclioquer. 
Steeped as they were in infamy, the law 
even refused to accept their testimony as 
valid. They were di.stinguishable from 
respectable women by their costume ; they 
wore neither stOIa nor jjallUj but a shorter 
tunic without fringe, over which was a 
toga of darker colour ; they were not per- 
mitted to adopt the characteristic head-gear 
of matrons. In the best times the trade 
was only carried on b}^ slaves and freed- 
women, but afterwards by froc-born women 
also. 

Hetaeri (Gr. Mtairoi) (“companions”). 
The designation of all free Macedonians 
who were ready to join in the defence of 
their country ; especially the noblemen who 
composed the heavy cavalry, as contrasted 
with the infantry (Gr. pSzCtairoi) of the 
royal guard [see Thirlwall, II. O., v, p. 179], 

Het®rl8B (Gr. hStairlai). The common 
name in Greece for all associations having 
any particular object, but chiefly for poli- 
tical clubs, often of a secret character, for 
the advancement of certain interests in the 
state. In many cases their members only 
aimed at assisting one another as candi- 
dates for public office or in lawsuits ; but 
occasionally they also worked for the vic- 
tory of their party and for a change in the 
constitution. 

Hlfirdduli (Gr. -of), (temple servants). 
The name for all who were closely con- 
nected with the service of a sanctuary, and 
especially such as were bound to perform 
certain services, obligations, and duties to 
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the same, and in part lived as a kind of 
bondmen upon its laud. We find them 
forming a considerable population in Asia ; 
e.g, at Comana in Cappadocia, there were 
more than 6,000 of them, who with their 
descendants belonged as slaves to the god- 
dess called Enyo by the Greeks. They 
served as labourers on the estates of the 
temple, and performed the humblest offices 
as hewers of wood and drawers of w^ater. 
The Delphic sanctuary of Apollo liad similar 
ministrants from a very early date, as had 
also the tenude of Aphrodite on Mount Eryx 
in Sicily. In the same manner Aphrodite 
of Corinth, in the flourishing times of that 
that city, had over 1,000 girls dedicated to 
her service ; they added brillianciy and 
lustre to her worship, and living as Iwtairai 
they paid a portion of their earnings to the 
goddess as tribute. 

Hl^rdmenia. The Greek term for the holy 
time of the month, i.e. that portion of each 
month which was kept as a festival. It 
differed in the several months according to 
the number and duration of the festivals. 
During this time there was a suspension 
of all busine.'^s and even, of lawsuits, and 
executions and warrants were in abeyance ; 
in short, everything that was likely to 
interrupt the universal peace and the 
celebration of the festival was set on one 
side. For the greater feasts a “ truce of 
God ” was proclaimed. (See Ekecheiria.) 

HlfirSmnemon. The recorder or oflicor 
in charge of sacred business at the meet- 
ings of the Amphictyonic Council. (See 
Amphictyons.) 

Hldronj^mUs. (1) A Greek historian born 
at Cardia in Thrace ; he fought under Alex- 
ander the Great, and after his death 
attached himself to his compatriot Eumenes. 
They were both captured in B.c. 316, but 
Hieronymus found favour with AntIgOnus 
and was appointed governor of Syria, 
Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, entrusted 
him with the governorship of Boeotia. He 
survived Pyrrhus (oh. 272), and died, at 
the age of 104, at the court of Antigonus 
GSnatas. At an advanced age he composed 
a history of the DladSchi and their suc- 
cessors down to and beyond the death of 
Pyrrhus; which, although of small value 
in point of style, was an original work 
of great value, and the foundation of 
all the accounts of the successors of 
Alexander that have come down to us. The 
work exists in fragments only. 

(2) Best known as Samt Jerome, One 
of the most famous of the Latin Fathers 


of the Church. He was born at Stridon on 
the borders of Dalmatia and Pannonia, 
about A.D, 340. He was the son of 
respectable and wealthy Christian parents, 
and received in Rome and Treves a secular 
education in rhetoric and philosophy. In 
374, during a journey in the East, he was 
alarmed by a dream, which led to his with- 
drawing from the world and living as a 
hermit in the Syrian de.sort. After five 
years he left his retirement and lived in 
Antioch, Constantinople, and Roine, till ho 
settled at Bethlehem in 386. He there 
' founded a monastery and a school of learn- 
ing, and he ended an active life in 420. 
Among his numerous works mention must 
be made of his translation and continuation 
(in 380 B.c.) of the Greek Chronological 
Tables of Eusebius (g-v.); this is of great 
value for the history of Roman literature, 
owing to its quotations from the work of 
Suetonius De Vtrls IlhisfrVms^ which was 
then extant in its complete form. In imita- 
tion of the latter and under a similar title 
ho wrote a work on Christian Litei’ature. 
He also wrote the well-known Latin version 
of the Bible known as the Vulgate, which 
is, strictly speaking, a revision, and in part 
a new version, of an older translation. 

Hierophant (Gr. hUroj/hanteSy discloser 
of sacred things”). The chief priest in 
the Eleusinian mysteries (sec Eleusinia). 
He was always a member of the family of 
the Eiimolpidse. It was his duty to exhibit 
to the initiated the sacred symbols of the 
mysteries, and at the same time probably 
to chant the litnrgic hymns originally de- 
rived from his ancestor, the Thracian bard 
Eumolpus. 

Hieropoei (Gr. hUrdjJoioiy “ managers of 
the sacrifices”). The Greek term forcer- 
tain officials, who, besides having the care of 
the sacrifices, had also the superintendence 
of the economic details of the sanctuary, and 
the charge of the money and treasures of the 
temple. In Athens, fosides such officials 
attached to the several temples, there was 
a board of ten men, yearly appointed by 
lot, who had to attend to the celebration of 
the extraordinary and quinquennial sacri- 
fices, the cost of which was defrayed by 
the public treasury. Another college of 
three or ten hieropoei^ appointed by the 
Areopagus, s^erintended the sacrifices 
offered to the EumSnIdgs by the ^state. 

Hieroscopy (Gr. hUrdsidpla, “viewing 
the sacrifice”). A form of divination by 
means of the entrails of sacrificed beasts. 
(See Mantike.) 
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HlHrdtrd.gGedia (lit. “ gay and lively 
tragedy ”). A species of comedy invented 
b\' Rhinthon of Tarentum, and consist- 
ing of a travesty of tragic themes. (See 
lllIINTlIONd 

Hildesheim, the Treasure of. A number 
of drinking vessels, j)latcs, and cooking 
utensils of silver, most of them embossed 
ill high relief, found at Hildesheim in 18G8. 
These important products of Homan art, of 
the time of Augustus, are now among the 
chief attractions of the Berlin Museum. 
They probably belonged to the table service 
of some wealthy Homan, and had been hid- 
den in the ground by Germans who had 
taken them as the spoils of victory. Artis- 
tically the most important pieces area bowl 
shaped like a bell, and gracefully decorated 
externally with arabesques and figures of 
childien (f>cc cut), and four magnificent 
saucers decorated with a gilt Minerva 
s(‘ateil on a rock, and half-length ligures 
of the young Hercules slaying the serpents, 
and of CybSlG and of Alt is; also two cups 




right arm, and left the right shoulder ex- 
posed. Women wore the himation in the 
same manner, but some drew’ it over their 




liOMAN MIXl.\«-U<OVL. 

(Found at Hildesheim, now in Berlin MnKcnra.) 

adorned wdth masks and all kinds of em- 
blems of the worship of Bacchus. 

Him&tldn. Part of the outdoor dress of 
Greeks of free birth, worn over the chiton^ 
and reaching at least as far as’ the knees. 
It was an oblong piece of drapery, one end 
of which was first thrown over the left 
shoulder, then brought forward and held 
fast by the left arm ; the garment was then 
drawn over the shoulder to the right side 
in such a manner that the right side was 
completely covered up to the shoulder, 
according to the more elegant fashion 
(fig. 1). Otherwise it went on under the 
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(2) Terni-t'cilta in StHokolliorg’a 
(iiViJifr d. llcIUuen, taf. Ixvil. 


head, so as to leave only tlie fnee visible 
(fig. 2). See Chlamys and Triibin. 

Himfirlfts. A Greek Sophisr, born at. 
Prusa in Bithynia, about 315 A.D., and edu- 
cated at Athens, wdiore, after extending 
his knowledge by travelling, he became a 
teacher of rhetoric. As such, he was so 
successful that he received the rights of 
I citizensliip, and became a member of the 
! Areopagus. Among his pupils were Basil 
the Great and Gregory of Nazianzus ; 
for, although himself a pagan, never- 
theless, like Libanius, he exhibited no 
animosity against Christians. He was 
summoned to Antioch by Julian, and 
appointed his private secretary. On the 
emperor’s death (3G3), he returned to his 
earlier occupation at Athens, and there 
died, after becoming blind in his old age, 
about 38G. Of his speeches and declama- 
tions twenty-four exist in a complete form, 
ten in fragments, and thirty-six in the 
summaries and excerpts preserved by 
Photius. His style is ornate, turgid, and 
overladen with erudition. He owes his 
special importance solely to the fact that his 
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Hil&rdtrd.goedia (lit. “ gay and lively 
tragedy ”). A species of comedy invented 
by Rhinthon of Tarentum, and consist- 
ing of a travesty of tragic themes. (jSee 
Rhinthon.) 

Hildeslieim, the Treasure of. A number 
of drinking vessels, plates, and cooking 
utensils of silver, most of them embossed 
in high relief, found at Hildesheim in 1868. 
These important products of Roman art, of 
the time of Augustus, are now among the 
chief attractions of the Berlin Museum. 
They probably belonged to the table service 
of some wealthy Roman, and had been hid- 
den in the ground by Germans who had 
taken them as the spoils of victory. Artis- 
tically the most important pieces are a bowl 
shaped like a bell, and gracefully decorated 
externally with arabesques and figures of 
children (&'ec cut), and four magnificent 
saucers decorated with a gilt Minerva 
seated on a rock, and h;ilf-length figures 
of the young Hercules slaying the serpents, 
and of Cy'bile and of Attis ; also two cups 
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adorned with masks and all kinds of em- 
blems of the worship of Bacchus. 

Him^tiSn. Part of the outdoor dross of 
Greeks of free birth, worn over the chltCm^ 
and reaching at least as far as' the knees. 
It was an oblong jiiece of drapery, one end 
of which was first thrown over the left 
shoulder, then brought forward and held 
fast by the left arm ; the garment was then 
tirawn over the shoulder to the right side 
in such a manner that the right side was 
completely covered up to the shoulder, 
according to the more elegant fashion 
(fig. 1). Otherwise it went on under the 


right arm, and left the right shoulder ex- 
posed. Women wore the himation in the 
same manner, hut some drew it over their 
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head, so as to leave only tlu' face visible 
(fig. 2). See Chlamys and Tjhhon. 

Him6rlus. A Greek Sophist, born at 
Prusa in Bithyiiia, about 315 A.D., and edu- 
cated at Athens, where, after extending 
his knowledge by travelling, he became a 
teacher of rhetoric. As such, he was so 
successful that ho received the rights of 
citizenship, and became a member of the 
Areopagus. Among his pupils were Basil 
the Great and Gregory of Nazianzus ; 
for, although himself a pagan, never- 
; theless, like Libanius, he exhibited no 
animosity against Christians. He was 
summoned to Antioch by Julian, and 
appointed his private secretary. On the 
emperor’s death (363), he returned to his 
earlier occupation at Athens, and there 
died, after becoming blind in his old age, 
about 386. Of his speeches and declama- 
tions twenty-four exist in a complete form, 
ten in fragments, and thirty-six in the 
summaries and excerpts preserved by 
Photius. His style is ornate, turgid, and 
overladen with erudition. He owes his 
special importance solely to the fact that his 
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speeches contain materials for the history 
of the events and of the manners of his 
time. 

Himfirds. The personification of longing 
and desire, and companion of Eros {q.v.). 

HippS,gr6t80. The three officers chosen 
at Lacedaemon by the ephors to command 
the horsemen who formed the bodyguard of 
the kings. 

Hipparch (Gr. hipparchos). The Greek 
name for a commander of cavalry {see 
Hifpeis). In the ^Etolian and Achman 
leagues, this name was borne by an officer 
charged with other functions besides, who 
was in rank second only to the strdt<^g6s, 

Hipparchus. A Greek mathematician, 
the founder of scientific astronomy, born at 
Nic0ea in Bithynia, lived chiefly at Rhodes 
and Alexandria, and died about B.c. 125. 
He discovered the precession of the equi- 
noxes, settled more accurately the length 
of the solar year, as also of the revolution 
of the moon, and the magnitude and dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies. He placed 
mathematical geography on a firmer basis, 
by teaching the application of the latitude 
and longitude of the stars to marking the 
position of places on the surface of the 
earth. Of his numerous writings wo only 
possess his commentary on the Phcpndindna 
of Eudoxus and Aratus, and a catalogue of 
1,026 fixed stars. 

Hipparmostea. A leader of the Spartan 
cavalry. {See Hippeis.) 

Hippeis. The Greek term for riders and 
knights. (1) Among the Athenians, the 
citizens whose property qualified them for 
the second class. {See Solonian Constitlt- 
TION.) (2) Among the Spartans, the royal 
guard of honour, consisting of 300 chosen 
Spartan youths under the age of thirty, 
who, although originally mounted, after- 
wards served as heavy-armed foot-soldiers. 

The cavalry of Athens, which was first 
formed after the Persian War, and then con- 
sisted of 300 men, from the Periclean period 
onwards consisted of 1,200 men, viz, 200 
mounted bowmen {hippotox6tce\ who were 
slaves belonging to the state, and the 1,000 
citizens of the two highest classes. They 
were kept together in time of peace, and 
carefully drilled; at the great public fes- 
tivals they took part in the processions. 
They were commanded by two hipparchi, 
each of whom had five phf/lai under him 
and superintended the levy. Subordinate 
to these were the ten phylarchi in com- 
mand of the ten phylai. Both sets of 
officers were drawn from the two highest 


classes. It was the duty of the council 
to see that the cavalry was in good con- 
dition, and also to examine new members 
in respect of their equipment and their 
eligibility. {See Boule.) 

The number of horsemen to be despatched 
to the field was determined by the decree 
of the popular assembly. Every citizen- 
soldier received equipment-money on joiu' 
ing, and during his time of service a sub- 
sidy towards keeping a groom and two 
horses ; this grew to be an annual grant 
from the state, amounting to forty talents 
(=£8,0(X) in intrinsic value), but regular 
pay was only given in the field. 

At Sparta it was not until b.c. 404 that 
a regular body of horse was formed, the 
cavalry being much neglected as compared 
with the infantry. The rich had only to 
provide horses, equipment, and armour ; 
for the actual cavalry service in time of 
war, only those unfitted for the heavy- 
armed infantry were drafted off and sent 
to the field without any preliminary drill. 
In later times every mora of heavy-armed 
infantry seems to have had allotted to it 
a mora of cavalry, of uncertain number. 
By enlisting mercenaries, and introducing 
allies into their forces, the Spartans at 
length obtained bettor cavalry. 

The utility of the Greek citizen-cavalry 
was small on account of their heavy armour, 
their metal helmet, and their coat of mail, 
their kilt fringed with metal flaps, their 
cuisses reaching to the knee, and their 
leather leggings. They did not take shields 
into action. As weapons of offence they 
had the straight two-edged sword and a 
spear, used either as a lance or a javelin. 
Shoeing of horses was unknown to the 
Greeks, as was also the use of stirrups. If 
anything at all was used as a saddle, it 
was either a saddle-cloth or a piece of felt, 
which was firmly fastened with girths 
under the horse’s belly. The Thessalians 
were considered the best riders. Cavalry 
became really important for the first time 
in the Macedonian army under Philip and 
his son Alexander the Great. Although in 
earlier times the number of horsemen in 
the Greek forces was only very small, in 
the army which Alexander marched into 
Asia they formed nearly a sixth part of the 
infantry. The Macedonian cavalry was 
divided into heavy and light, both consist- 
ing of squadrons {tlai) of an average 
strength of 200 men. Of the heavy cavalry 
the choicest troops were the Macedonian 
and Thessalian horsemen, armed in the 
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Greek fashion, who were as formidable in 
onslaught as in single combat ; in order and 
discipline they far surpassed the dense 
squadrons of the Asiatic cavalry, and even 
in attacking the infantry of the enemy 
they had generally a decisive effect. The 
light cavalry, which was constituted under 
the name of prddrdmoi (skirmishers), con- 
sisted of Macedonian sarissdphdroi^ so called 
from the savissa, a lance from 14 to 16 feet 
long [Polybius, xviii 12], and of Thracian 
horsemen. The heavy-cavalry men had 
each a mounted servant and probably a led 
horse for the transport of baggage and 
forage. In the time after Alexander there 
came into existence what were called the 
Tarenttnl tlquUds^ or light-armed spear- 
men, with two horses each [b.c. 192, Livy, 
.xxxv 28, 29]. 

Hipplas. A Greek Sophist of Elis and a 
contemporary of Socrates. He taught in the 
towns of Greece, especially at Athens. He 
had the advantage of a prodigious memory, 
and was deeply versed in all the learning 
of his day. He attempted literature in every 
form which was then extant. He also 
made the first attempt in the composition 
of dialogues. In the two Platonic dia- 
logues named after him, he is represented 
as excessively vain and arrogant. 

Hippdeampus. A fabulous marine animal, 
shaped like a horse, but having a curved 
and fish-like tail. The gods of the sea are 
often represented as riding or sitting on 
such animals. 

Hippdeddn. Son of (Ebalus of Sparta and 
of the Nymph Bateia, drove his brothers 
TyndarSos and Icarlus from home. After- 
wards, in consequence of his slaying the 
young (Eonus, a kinsman of Heracles, he 
himself, with his twenty sons, was slain 
by Heracles in alliance with king Cepheus 
of Tag6a. Tyndareos was thereby restored 
to the inheritance of his father’s kingdom. 

Hippderates, the famous Greek physician, 
was born in the island of Cos (an ancient 
seat of the worship of Asclepius), about 460 
B.c. He was the son of Heracleides and 
of PhaenS-rSte, and sprang from the race of 
the Asclepi&dee, a priestly family, who in 
the course of time had gathered and pre- 
served medical traditions, which were 
secretly handed down from father to son. 
Like many of the Asclepiadse, he exercised 
his art whilst travelling in different parts 
of Greece. He is said to have been at Athens 
at the time of the Peloponnesian War, and 
to have taken advantage of the instructions 
of the Sophists Gorgias and Prodicus; 


Democritus of Abdera is also named as 
one of his teachers. The value he him- 
self set upon philosophic education is 
proved by his remark that “a philosophic 
physician resembles a god.” Towards the 
end of his life he lived chiefly in Thessaly 
and on the island of Thasos. He died about 
377 B.c. (or later) in the Thessalian Lariss.a, 
where his tomb was to be seen as late as 
the 2nd century a.d. All through his long 
life his activity was unceasing in its efforts 
to increase the amount of his knowledge on 
all subjects, by both practical and theore- 
tical investigations. He was the founder 
of the school of a scientific art of healing, 
and, as in the case of Homer, numerous 
writings of unknown authorship, proceed- 
ing from the school which followed his 
system, were attributed to him. Seventy- 
two works, great and small, in the Ionic 
and old Attic dialects, bear his name, 
and, apparently, formed a single collec- 
tion, even before they came under the con- 
sideration of the critics of Alexandria. But 
it is clear that, as the ancients themselves 
were aware, only a small portion, which 
can no longer be precisely defined, really 
belongs to him. It is highly probable that 
his nearest relations, who were also distin- 
guished physicians, contributed their share 
to the collection, and that it contains works 
by his sons Thossalus and DrS,cOn, hi.s son- 
in-law P5lybus, and his two grandsons, the 
sons of Thessalus and Dracon, who boro his 
own name. The best known of those, 
works are the Aphorisms, which, in anti- 
quity and in mediaeval times, were held in 
high esteem, and have been freely com- 
mented on by Greeks, Romans, and 
Arabians ; they consist of short sentences 
upon the nature of illnesses, their symptoms 
and crises, and their final issue. One of 
his writings which is of general interest, 
and is in all respects among the best, is 
that on the influence of the climate, the 
water, and the configuration of a country 
upon the physical and intellectual life of its 
inhabitants. In the second portion of this 
work we find the first beginnings of a com- 
parative ethnography, which at once sur- 
prises us by the acuteness and intelligence 
of its observation, and attracts us by the 
simplicity and clearness of its style. 

HippderenS ( = *‘the fountain of the 
steed”). The fount of the Muses, which 
was struck out of Mount Helicon, in Boeotia, 
by the hoof of the winged steed Pegasus. 
{See Muses and Pegasus.) 

Hippodameia (Lat. Hippdddmla). (1) 
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The daugliter of (Enomaus and the wife of 
Pelops {q.v,). 

(2) A daughter of Atrax, ono of the 
Laplth'fB. It was at her marriage wdth 
Pirlthbus {q-v.)^ that the combat between 
the Centaurs and Lapithm took place. 

HippodS,mu8. A Greek Sophist, born at 
Miletus in the second half of the 5th cen- 
tury li.c. Ho was the first inventor of a 
system of laying out towns on geometrical 
principles. This was carried out, under his 
direction, in the laying out of the Piraeus, 
the harbour-town of Athens, and also at 
the building of Thurii (b.c. 444) and of 
llliodes (408) ; it was also used in subse- 
quent times in the foundation of new towns. 

Hippodrome {IIipp6dr6m6s). The Greek 
name for the racecourse for horses and 
chariots. It was about 400 yards long and 
125 broad. The two long sides wore meant 
for spectators. At one of the narrow ends 
was the starting-point ; tlie other end was 
of semi-circular form . In front of the middle 
of the latter was the goal ; at Olympia a 
round altar of Tamxipp6s (possibly a 
demon w’ho terrified horses). The drivers 
had to pass round this after they had 
driven down one of the long sides; then 
they turned back and went up the other 
long side to a second goal, situated near the 
starting-point. At Olympia this goal bore 
a statue of Hippodameia. Here they 
turned round and drove back again. Racing 
chariots with full-grown horses had to 
cover this circuit twelve times; and with 
young horses (according to a later custom) 
eight times. The name of Hippodrovie was 
ahso given to the race-courses laid out in 
Grecian countries in the time of the Romans, 
after the pattern of the Roman circus {q.v.). 
The most famous of these was that at 
Byzantium, which was begun by Septimius 
Soverus, and finished by Constantine. 

Hippdljfte. Queen of the Amazons, 
daughter of Ares and of Otrera; slain in 
battle by HerScles, when he went at the 
bidding of Eurystheus to fetch the girdle 
given h^er by Ares, {See Heracles.) 

HippSlytus. Son of Theseus and of the 
Amazon AutlSpe. When he spurned the 
love of his step-mother Phsedra, she slan- 
dered him to her husband Theseus, who 
begged his father P6seid6n to avenge him. 
While Hippolytus was driving along the 
seashore, his horses were frightened by a 
bull sent forth from the water by Poseidon, 
and he was thrown from his chariot and 
killed. Phaedra, conscious of the wrong 
that she had done, killed herself. A later j 


legend describes Hippolytus as a chaste 
huntsman and a favourite of Artemis, who 
was raised from the dead by .dilsculapius, 
and taken by the goddess to the sacred 
grove of Diana at Aricia in Latiura, whore 
he was worshipped with the goddess under 
the name of Virbius. {See Diana.) 

Hippomfines. The lover of the Boeotian 
Atalante {q.v.). 

Hipponax. A Greek iambic poet of 
Ephesus, who about 540 b.c. was banished 
to ClazOmenee by Athena.goras and Comas, 
tyrants of his native city. At Clazomeiiae, 
two .sculptors, Buj)alus and Athenis, made 
the little, thin, ugly poet ridiculous in 
caricature, who avenged himself in such 
bitter iambic verses that, like Lycambes and 
his daughter, who were persecuted by Archi- 
Idclms, they hanged themselves. 

The burlesque character of the poems 
which he composed in the Ionic dialect 
found an appro])riate form in his favourite 
metre, which was probably invented by 
himself. Tiiis metre is known as the Cho- 
namhiis (“ the halting iambus ”), or the 
SeCizon (lit. •‘limping’^), from its having a 
S])ondee or trochee in the last place, instead 
of the usual iambic foot. He is also sup- 
posed to have been the first to produce 
parodies of epic poetry. Of his poems we 
have only a few fragments. 

Hipp6th66ii, Son of PSseidon and Aldpe, 
the daughter of Oercyoii of Eleusia. Aftei' 
his birth lie was exposed by his mother and 
suckled by a mare, until some shepherds 
found him and reared him. Al6pe (who 
had been imprisoned for life by her father), 
was transformed into a spring bearing her 
own name atEleusis. When Theseus {q.v.) 
overcame Cercyon in wrestling, and killed 
him, he restored to Hiiipothoon the inheri- 
tance of his grandfather. He was afterwards 
honoured as the hero of the Attic tribe that 
bore his name. 

Hipp6tox6t8B. A name given at Athens 
to h corps of mounted archers, composed 
of slaves belonging to the state. {See 
Hippeis.) 

Hippos (of Rhegium). One of the Greek 
Logographi {q.v.). 

Hirtius {Aulus). A friend of Csesar, and 
one of his companions in arms. He com- 
pleted Ceesar’s Commentdrtt on the Gallic 
War by adding an eighth book. Accord- 
ing to the dedication to Cornelius Balbus 
prefixed to that book, he contemplated the 
continuation of Csesar’s account oi the Civil 
War to Caesar’s death. This intention he 
never carried out, as he fell in battle at 
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Matlna, 14tli April, 43 B.C., when he was 
consul. Of the three works, the Bellnni 
Alexandrlmim^ Bellum Afrxcum^ and Bvl- 
turn Hispdnlense^ which have come down 
to us with Caesar’s Commentaries, the first 
may have been written by him. Of the 
other two, it has been conjectured that 
they were composed at his request, in pre- 
paration for his intended w’ork on mili- 
tary commanders, and that having been 
found at his death among his papers, they 
were added, with his own writings, to the 
works of Caesar himself. {Scv C.icsar.) 

History. (I) The composition of history, 
and indeed of all prose among the Greeks, 
originated with the lonians of Asia Minor, 
who also created the the elegy, and 

iambic poetry. It was among them that, in 
the 6th century B.O., the Logogrdphl 
made their appearance. These writers 
treated the materials supplied by family 
and local stories in a style which gradual 1)^ 
approached more and more to prose, but 
without any attempt at critical investigation 
or scientific arrangement. The most con- 
siderable writers in this style are also its 
latest representatives, H£:cat^:us of Miletus, 
HellanICUS of Lesbos. The latter was 
a contemporary of HERtofiTUS of Halicar- 
nassus (about 485-424 B.C.), the Father of 
History. His work, written like the others 
in the Ionic dialect, was founded upon a 
vast collection of historical and geogra- 
phical material gathered in distant travels, 
and through the researches of many years. 
This mass of information he has, with great 
art, moulded into a homogeneous work, the 
main theme of which is the struggle of the 
Greeks against the barbarians. The narra- 
tive is simple, but always attractive. TJie 
line of historians who wrote in the Attic 
dialect is headed by the Athenian ThCcSt- 
dIdEs, whose history of the Peloponnesian 
War is a masterpiece of the first order, 
grand alike in style and in matter. A con- 
tinuation of Thucydides was written by his 
countr 3 rman X£n6ph0n (about 431-355 b.c.) 
in his HeJUnlca' in his Andhd8%s^ Xenophon 
described the famous retreat of the Ten 
Thousand in a style as masterly as his 
generalship. In the Cyropmdla he gives a 
picture, idealized indeed, but not without 
foundation in fact, of the history of Cyrus. 
His contemporary CtEsias of Cnidus, writ- 
ing in Ionic Greek, introduced his country- 
men to the history of the Persian empire. 
At the same time Philistus of Syracuse, 
an imitator of Thucydides, compiled the 
history of Sicily from the earliest times 


down to his own. In the second half of 
the 4th century B.C. appeared two cele- 
brated historians, Theopompus of Chios 
and Ephorus of Cyme, both disciples of the 
rhetorician Isocrates. The chief work of 
Theopompus was a history of Philip of 
Macedon, from his accession to his death. 
Ephorus, in a great work embracing the 
whole course of events from the invasion of 
the Peloponnesus by the Heraclidae, to 345 
B.C., was the first writer who attempted a 
universal history. To this period belong the 
numerous chronicles of Attic history, called 
AtthMcs {see Atthis). In these compara- 
tively little regard is paid to style, less 
certainly than is paid by the historians just 
mentioned us succeeding Xenophon. The 
period of Alexander the Great and his suc- 
cessors was very fertile in histori(;al writing. 
AVe may mention CallisthEnEs, Auist(> 
BULUs, ChArEs, OnksicrItus, ClItauchus, 
and Hieronymus {q. /?.), who narrated contem- 
porary events in a style sometimes plain and 
simple, sometimes exaggerated. This was 
the age of the Sicilian Tim A i:us,rfw hose great 
work on theliistoryof his native island won 
him little recognition, but who simplified 
chronology by introducing the method of 
reckoning by Olyiupiads, and thus estab- 
lished a lasting (daiin on the gratitude of 
historians. Among the better histories 
should be named the great work of Piiylak- 
CHUS (about 210 b.c.), which began at the 
invasion of the Peloponnesus hy Pyrrhus, 
and ended at the death of Cle6mt5iies. 

The Alexandrian scholar EiiAmsTiifCNEs 
conferred an immense boon on liistorical 
investigation by his attempt to place chro- 
nology on the firm scientific foundation of 
mathematics and astronomy. His labours 
were continued by ApollSdOrus, whose 
Chr6nica was the mo.st important work on 
chronology produced in antiquity. This was 
a brief enumeration of the most important 
events, from the taking of Troy, which he 
dated B.c. 1183, till his own time (b.C. 144). 
Only isolated fragments of’ the histories 
written after Xenophon have, in the' great 
number of instances, come down to us. But 
we have a considerable part of the work of 
Polybius of MegS-lSpSlis (died about 122). 
This was a general history of the known 
world from the beginning of the second 
Punic War to the destruction of Carthage 
Its style has no just claim to artistic merit, 
but its contents make it one of the most 
remarkable of ancient Greek histories. In 
about 40 B.c. the Sicilian writer DiodCkus 
compiled a valuable general history from 
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the works of Greek and Eoman writers now 
lost. A considerable part of this still re- 
mains. Nicolaus of Damascus, who lived 
a little later, was the author of a great 
general history, of which we have consider- 
able fragments. DIOnysIus of Halicarnassus 
composed, a few years before Christ, his 
Roman Arclicpology^ about half of which 
hns survived. This was the ancient history 
of Kome down to the first Punic War, writ- 
ten with taste and care. In the second half of 
the 1st century a.d. the Hebrew Josephus 
wrote his Jewish Archoeology and his His- 
tory of the Jewish War. At the beginning 
of the 2nd century Plutarch of Clise- 
ronea produced his excellent biographies of 
famous Greeks and Romans. In the course 
of the same century appeared the And bd sis 
of Alexander the Great, written after the 
best authorities by Arrian of Nicomedia, 
the StrdUg^mdia of the Macedonian PoLYiE- 
NUS, a number of examples of military 
stratagems collected from older writers ; and 
a part of the Roman History of the Alexan- 
drian AppIAn, othnographically arranged. 
At the beginning of the 3rd century Dio 
Cassius of Nicaea conceived and executed 
his great work on Roman history, which 
has unfortunately come down to us in a very 
mutilated form. His younger contemporary, 
HErOdIanus, wrote an interesting History 
of the Ccesars., which still survives, from 
the death of Marcus Aurelius to Gordian. 
Ancient chronology is much indebted to the 
Chronicle of Eusfiuius, bishop of Caesarea. 
This was written in the 4th century a.d., and 
only survives in translations. Among later 
writers w’e may mention ZOsImus (in the 
second half of the 6th century), the author 
of a history of the emperors, from Augustus 
to 410 A.D. 

(JI) Ancient Roman History. The be- 
ginnings of Roman history go back to 
about 200 B.c. The form of composition 
was, until the first half of the 1st century 
B.c , almost exclusively that of annals, and 
the historians previous to that date are, in 
consequence, usually comprised under the 
term annalists. -(For the special repre- 
sentatives of this style, see Annalists.) 
They confined themselves exclusively to the 
history of their country in its widest extent, 
from the earliest times to their own. In 
later times, but not till then, Roman histo- 
rians undertook to write on the events of 
special periods, generally on those of their 
own time. The early annalistic writers 
had no style. It is not until the know- 
ledge of Greek literature and the develop- 


ment of rhetorical style has reached a 
higher stage, in the second half of the 2nd 
century B.C., that any attempt at good 
writing is discernible. The first indication 
of such an attempt is the tendency to rhe- 
torical ornamentation. In the Ciceronian 
age, the art of prose writing had greatly 
advanced, and many men of mark devoted 
themselves to history. Some endeavoured 
to include foreign history within the lines 
of their narrative. This was the case, for 
instance, with Cornelius Nftpos, in his 
great biographical work, J)e ^^rls Illustrl- 
hus. The biographies which remain are 
mostly those of non - Roman generals. 
Cacsar and Sallust surpass all the other 
historical writers of this period both in 
form and matter. Sallust is an imitator 
of Thucydides, and the first Roman histo- 
rian who can lay any claim to finished exe- 
cution. The other historians of this period 
whose works have come down to us are 
Hirtius, who continued Caesar’s Commen- 
tdrllj and the authors of the Alexandrian, 
African, and Spanish Wars. 

The Augustan age produced the Roman 
history of Livy, a work as remarkable for 
its comprehensiveness as for its literary 
finish. The greater part of it is unhappily 
lost. The first general history written in 
Latin, by Trogus Pompeius, belongs to the 
same period. This is only preserved in an 
epitome by JustInus. The 1st century 
A.D. was fruitful of historical literature, but 
only a certain number of writings have sur 
vived : a short sketch of Roman history by 
Velleius PatercCtlus, which is unduly 
infiuenced by the spirit of court adulation ; 
a collection of historical anecdotes hy Vale- 
rius Maximus ; a very rhetorical history o. 
Alexander the Great, by Curtius Rufus; 
and a number of instances of military stra- 
tagems by Julius FrontInus. The great 
history of the empire comprised in the 
AnndUs and Hist6r%a> of TacItus, one of the 
most important monuments of Roman lite- 
rature, was written partly in the 1st and 
partly in the 2nd century a.d. In the 
beginning of the 2nd century a.d. we have 
Suetonius’ Lives of the Cwsars, and the 
panegyrical account of Roman history by 
Florus. 

After this period, Suetonius becomes the 
model of historians, and their favourite sub- 
ject the doings of the emperors and the 
imperial court. These lost writings were 
the main sources of the Hisforia Augusta, a 
collection of biographies of the emperors 
from Hadrian to Numerian (117-284 A.D.). 
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Hie compilation is rude and uncritical, but 
historically important. It is the work of six 
different authors belonging to the end of the 
8rd and the beginning of the 4th centuries 
A.D. Soon after the middle of this century, 
Aurelius Victor wrote a short history of 
the Caesars, and EutrOpius and Festus 
epitomes {bi'SvXCirla) of all Roman history. 
The clearness and simplicity of Eutropius^ 
book has maintained its popularity down to 
modern times. AmmUnus MarcellInus 
rises far above the heads of his contem- 
poraries. He was a Greek by birth, and 
wrote a continuation of Tacitus from 96-378 
A.D., only the second half of which has 
come down to us. After him begins the 
epoch of Christian historians, e.g. SulpIcius 
SevErus and Orosius. Special mention 
should be made of Hieronymus, who trans- 
lated and made additions to the Chronicon 
of Eusebius. 

Homer (Gr, H6m^r6s). (1) The poet, 

’’’hose name is borne by the two oldest and 



( 1 ) * BUST or HOMEK. 
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at the same time grandest monuments of 
the Greek genius, the epic poems called 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. Concerning the 
personality of the poet, his country, and 
his time, we have no trustworthy infor- 
mation. Even the personal existence of 
the poet has been disputed, and it has 
often been attempted to prove, from the 
meaning of the name, that he was not an 
individual, but an ideal type. It has been 


held that Homer means either orderer or 
comrade^ and it has been supposed that 
in the former case the name indicates the 
ideal representative of the epic poem in its 
unified and artistically completed form, 
whilst the other explanation is suggestive 
of an ideal ancestor and patron of au ex- 
clusive order of minstrels. But as Homer 
is a proper name, simply meaning hostagi ., 
without any connexion with poetry, there 
is nothing in the name itself to give 
occasion to any doubt as to the existence 
of Homer as an historical personage. In 
antiquity seven places contended i'or th(5 
honour of being his birthplace : Smyrna, 
Rhodes, C5l6phon, S&lamis (in Cyprus), 
Chios, Argos, and Athens ; yet there is no 
doubt that the Homeric poems originated 
on the west coast of Asia Minor, and the 
older tradition is fairly correct in fixing on 
the .^olian Smyrna as his home, and on, 
the Ionian island of Chios as the place where 
his poetry was composed. The iEolic colour- 
ing of the Ionic dialect, which forms the 
foundation of Homeric diction, agrees with 
this ; as also the fact that at Chios for cen- 
turies afterwards there was a family called 
the Homdridaij who, called after his name,, 
claimed descent from him and occupied 
themselves with the recitation of his poetry. 

As to the time wlien the poet lived, all 
the views of early investigators, founded on 
chronological considerations, differ widely 
from one another. However, this mucli 
seems certain, that the period in which 
epic poetry attained the degree of perfec- 
tion to which Homer brought it does not 
fall either before B.c. 950 or after 900. Of 
the various traditions respecting Homer, we 
need only state that his father’s name was 
M6les, that in his old age he was blind, 
and that he died on the small island of los, 
where his grave was shown, and on it yearly, 
in the month called after him H6mer§on, a 
goat was sacrificed to the poet, who was 
worshipped as a hero. Perhaps the story 
of his blindness arose from fancying that 
Dem6d6ctis, the blind singer in the Odyssey, 
was a prototype of Homer. A trustworthy 
corroboration of this was supposed to be 
found in the fact that the author of the 
hymn to the Delian Apollo, which the voice 
of antiquity unhesitatingly described to 
Homer, represented him as blind and living 
on the island of Chios. The importance of 
Homer rests in the fact that, while using 
the fixed forms of poetic diction and metre 
which had been fashioned by his prede- 
cessors, he was able to raise epic song to- 
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the definite level of epic poetry with its 
systematic arrangement and its artistic 
elaboration. 

The two epics which bear his name, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, both of which at a 
late period were divided into twenty-four 
books, deal with the legends of Troy. The 
Iliad traverses an inteiwal of fifty-one days 
out of the tenth year of the Trojan War, 
according to a simple plan with a con- 
secutive account of the events of the time. 
Beginning with the wrath of Achilles at 
being deprived of his captive, the maiden 
Brisois, at the command of Agamemnon, it 
narrates the ever-increasing distress which 
the indignant hero’s withdrawal from the 
battle brings upon the Greeks in their 
fights ou the Trojan plain, around the 
walls, and near the naval camp. This gives 
a suitable opportunity for describing the 
other heroes down to the fall of Patmclus, 
which is the turning-point of the poem. 
Then follows the reconciliation of Achilles, 
his avenging his slain friend by killing 
Hector, and the funeral games in honour of 
Patroclus. The poem comes to a tragical 
conclusion with the surrender and burial of 
the body of Hector. The Odyssey similarly 
deals with a multitude of incidents con- 
nected with the return of Odysseus to his 
home, all of which take place in the narrow 
interval of forty days, but according to 
a highly artistic and complex plan. In 
contrast to the two main portions of the 
Iliad, the Odyssey consists of four 
parts. The first describes the adventures 
of TelSinachus, who is oppressed by the 
suitors of his mother Peneldpe, and sets off 
on a journey to Nestor at Pylos and Mene- 
laus at Sparta, in quest of his father. 
Thus the poet finds occasion to give an 
account of the different fates of the Greek 
heroes on their return home. The second 
part describes the adventures of Odysseus 
in his voyage from Ogj'gla, the island of 
■Calypso, his stay among thePhseacians (con- 
nected with which is the hero’s own 
account of his wanderings on his voyage 
from Troy down to his landing at 
Ogygia), and, lastly, his arrival at Ithaca. 
The third part contains his visit to the hut 
of the swineherd Eumseus, his recognition 
by Telemachus (who has returned home) and 
by his faithful servant, and the planning of 
vengeance on the suitors. The fourth part 
contains the carrying out of the vengeance, 
and the whole is brought to a peaceful con- 
clusion by the re-union of the hero with his 
wife Penelope and his aged father Laertes. 


By means of professional reciters, who 
w'ent from city to city and were called 
rhapsddoi {q.v.), the Homeric poems found 
a rapid circulation, not only in their Asiatic 
home, but also in Greece and its western 
colonies. They were introduced into Sparta 
by Lycurgus [Pint., Lyc. 4], who learned 
their existence in his travels, at Samos, 
from the descendants of Cr60phylus, a poet 
reputed to have been a friend and relation 
of Homer. In 753 B.C., twenty-three years 
after the commencement of the Olympiads, 
they were, in fact, the common property of 
all Greeks. 

At the recitations given by the rhapsodo^ 
at many places during festivals, the great 
bulk of the poems from the very first 
necessitated a regular division of the subject 
into suitable portions, in order to give 
intervals of rest not only to the reciters, 
but also to the audience. Hence arose the 
division into separate lays called r/mpsodiVs, 
with distinctive titles, which wore still in 
use at a later date, when both poems were 
divided into twenty-four books. It soon 
became customary to recite single rhap- 
sodies, some being especial favourites and 
considered more suitable than others for 
showing the special talents of individual 
rhapsodists to advantage. Thus it hap- 
pened that some portions easily fell into 
oblivion and gaps arose in the oral tradition 
of the poems. On the other hand, the 
rhapsodists could not avoid giving a cer- 
tain finish and completeness to their 
favourite pieces, and even permitted them- 
selves to make alterations and additions 
where they saw fit. To Athens belongs 
the honour of having arrested the ever- 
increasing confusion caused by th^^se prac- 
tices. Solon was the first to order that 
the rhapsodists at their public recitals 
should keep closely to the traditional text 
of the poems. Pisistr^tus (about B.O. 535) 
made, by means of a committee of several 
poets, headed by Onomaerttus {q.v.), a 
collection of the scattered lays and a re- 
vision of the text, founded on extant copies 
and on the oral traditions of the rhapsodists. 
[Cic., Dc Oral, iii 137 and Pausanias, vii 20, 
are the earliest authorities for this vague 
and doubtful story.] 

Either Pisistratus or his son Hipparchus 
made the regulation that the rhapsodists, 
in their competitions at the Panathenaic 
festival, should recite in consecutive order 
and completeness the Homeric poems, 
which had been thus restored to their 
proper form. To this revision, which could 
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only partially counteract the gradually 
increasing corruption of the text,' we may 
probably trace the copies of the Homeric 
poems which were afterwards in existence 
in various parts of Greece. In course of 
time these also in their turn underwent 
many arbitrary alterations, chiefly at the 


joyed both tne means and the opportunity 
in the collection of ancient manuscripts of 
the poet in the Library of Alexandria. 
The beginning was made by ZSnOd^tus of 
Ephesus, who was succeeded by Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, whose pupil Aris- 
tarchus {q.v.\ by his dition of Homer, 
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hands of the learned who sought to im- | reached the highest point that the ancients 
prove the text. The first to do this were , ever attained in philological criticism. The 
the Alexandrine scholars, who found in j editions of these Alexandrine critics were 
Homer a central point ^ for their philo- founded on the redaction by Pisistratus, 
logical studies, and practised a methodical ; and are themselves the origin of our pre- 
criticism of the text, for which they en- . sent text of the Homeric poems. 
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From that time forward down to the 
latest times of Greek antiquity, Homer 
never ceased to bo a theme for learned 
disquisition, which is attested for us by 
numerous remains still in existence. Even 
in ancient times scholars occupied them- 
selves with the question whether the Iliad 
and the Odyssey were composed by the 
same poet. This question was fully justi- 
lied by the fact that the name of Homer 
had long been recognised as a collective 
term, and had included a long series of 
epics formed on his model, the true author- j 
ship of which was only gradually dis- | 
covered ; and it did not escape observation 
that the Odyssey, in its more artistic de- 
sign, as well as in relation to social, moral, 
and religious life, belonged to a more 
advanced stage of development than the 
Iliad. Thus, in ancient times, those who 
are known as ChOrlzontt'S (or “ Separa- 
tors ”), headed by the grammarians Xenon 
and Hellanicua, probably belonging to the 
beginning of the Alexandrine period, held 
that the Odyssey was composed by a later 1 
poet. Even modern scholars have shared i 
this view, while others, relying on the 
essential correspondence of tone, language, 
and metre, attribute less importance to the 
points of divergence, and explain them as 
due to the difference in the aim of the two 
poems as well as in the poet’s time of life. 
With all our admiration of the art and 
beauty of the Homeric poems, it is not to 
bo denied that they Jo not stand through- 
out on the same level of perfection, but 
that, by the side of the most magnificent 
passages, there are others which are dull 
and less attractive, and interruptions of 
the narrative and even contradictions are 
not wanting. Such blemishes did not 
escape the observation of the Alexandrine 
scholars, who met objections of this kind 
by assuming frequent interpolations, not 
only of single lines, but of whole passages ; 
e.g. they held that the second half of 
the last book but one, and the whole of the 
last book of the Odyssey, were spurious. 

In modern times many explanations of 
those defects have been put forward. In 
the first place F. A. Wolf [1795] observed 
that in the time of Homer the art of writ- 
ing was not yet practised to such an extent 
as to be employed for literary purposes; 
and held that it was impossible even for 
the highest genius, with the aid of memory 
alone, either to produce such comprehensive 
works, and to transmit them to others. 
On these grounds he held that the Iliad 


j and Odyssey received their existing form, 
■ for the first time, in the time of Pisistratus, 
I when the old lays on the Trojan War, which 
! had hitherto been preserved by oral tradi- 
! tioii alone, were fixed by means of writing, 
and collected and united into two great 
wholes. He has been followed by others who 
have endeavoured to dissect the Iliad in 
particular into its separate and originally 
independent lays. Others hold that Homer’s 
two poems consisted of compositions of 
moderate length ; the Wrath of Achilles 
and the Riturn of Odysseus^ which, by 
amplifications, improvements, and altera- 
tions, have resulted in the existing Odyssey 
and Iliad. Others again, instead of assum- 
ing a larger number of single lays, assume 
a combination of small epic poems, an 
Achilli^s and an Iliad^ thus resulting in the 
I present Iliad^ and a Tflcmdchia and a 
Return of Odysseus in the present Odyssey. 
On the other hand, many important authori- 
ties maintain that, granting the possibility 
of a utilization of previously existing lays, 
the Odyssey and Iliad, from the very 
beginning, respectively constituted a united 
whole ; but that, soon after their first com- 
position, they underwent manifold revision 
and amplification, until they received, before 
the beginning of the Olympiads, the essen- 
tial form which they still retain. Certain 
it is that, after the first Olympiad, longer 
epic poems were composed on the model 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, and in continua- 
tion of them ; and it cannot bo denied that, 
long before this period, the art of writing 
had been extensively employed in Greece. 
It is also beyond contradiction that, apart 
from corruptions which arose from later 
alterations, dissimilarities in the treatment 
of the several parts, as well as many in- 
consistencies, may have existed in the poems 
even in their primitive form. In spite 
of such blemishes of detail, the Homeric 
poems remain unsurpassed as works of art, 
which have had an incalculable influence 
not only upon the development of literature 
and art, but also upon the whole life of 
the Greeks, who from the earliest times 
regarded them as the common property of 
the nation, and employed them as the foun- 
dation of all teaching and culture. Even 
now, after nearly 3,000 years, their in- 
fluence remains unimpaired. 

Besides the Iliad and Odyssey., we still 
possess under the name of Homer: (a) A 
collection of Hymns : five of greater length 
on the Pythian and Delian Awllo, Hermes, 
AphrSdite, and Demeter; and twenty-nine 
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shorter poems on various gods. These 
are really prdoemia^ or introductions, with 
which the rhapsodists prefaced their reci- 
tations. Their object is to praise the god 
at whose festival the recitation took place, 
or who was specially honoured in the town 
where the rhapsodist presented himself. 
Perhaps even the choice of the introduc- 
tion may have been influenced by the con- 
tents of the subsequent poem. If these 
poems did not originate with Homer, at any 
rate they are the compositions of rhapso- 
dists of the Homeric school, called Hdm€- 
rida\ Thus tlie rhapsodist Cynsethus of 
Chios (about b.C. 504) is named as the 
author of the hymn to the Delian Apollo. 
The collection appears to have been pre- 
pared for the use of the rhapsodists in 
Attica, with a view to selections being 
made from it at pleasure. (6) Sixteen small 
poems called Epiijrammdta^ remains of an 
older poetry, two of which are lays in a 
popular stylo : the Kdmlnds, or “ potter’s 
oven ’’ (in which the blessing of Athene is 
invoked on a batch of earthenware, when 
placed in the furnace), and a kind of 
begging song, called the EirtsionC (lit. a 
harvest-wreath wound round with wool). 
'c) The Bdtrdchomydmdchla^ the Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice, a jjarody of the Iliad, 
is generally attributed to Pigres, the 
brother of the Carian queen Artginlsla, so 
well known in connexion with the Persian 
Wars. The ancient satirical epic poem 
called the Marylt^s (“ the dolt ”) has been 
lost. Its great antiquity may be inferred 
from its having been assigned to Homer as 
early as the time of ArchflQchus oh. 676 B.C.) 
[On Homer, see Prof. Jebb’s Introduction.] 

(2) A poet of HlerapMis in Caria, son 
of the ]>oete88 Mcero, born in the first half 
of the 3rd century B.C. He was one of 
the seven tragic poets of the Alexandrine 
Pleiad (g.v.). 

Hdmoioi ( = ‘‘ Peers ’’). A name given 
to the SpartfataB (q.v.) in allusion to their 
having equal political rights with one 
ancfther. 

HdnoB and Virtue. The Latin personi- 
fications of honour and warlike courage. 
[Cic., Verr. ii 4, 121.] Marcus Marcellus, 
the famous conqueror of S 3 nracu 8 e (b.C. 
212), added to an already existing shrine 
dedicated to Jlonos another to Virtus^ and 
united them both in one building, which 
he adorned with the masterpieces of Greek 
art which he had carried off from Syracuse. 
Marius built a second temple from the 
booty gained in the Cimbrian War (b.c. 

n. c. A. 


101), Upon coins they are both represented 
as youthful figures, with tresses ; Honos 
with a chaplet of bay-leaves and cornu- 
copia, and Virtus with a richly ornamented 
helmet. 

Hoplites. The heavily armed foot- soldiers 
of the Greeks, who fought in serried 
masses {see Phalanx). Their weapons 



(Athens.) 

consisted of an oval shield suspended from 
the shoulder-belt, and wielded by means 
of a handle, a coat of mail {see Thorax), a 
helmet and greaves of bronze, and sometimes 
a lance about six feet long, and a short 
sword. The Spartans, who fought with 

X 
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shields largo enough to cover the whole 
man, appear to have worn neither cuirass 
nor greaves. The whole equipment, weigh- 
ing close on 77 lbs., was worn only in battle ; 
on the march the greater part of it was 
carried by a slave. An idea of the equip- 
ment of an Athenian hoplite [about 500 
B.C.] may be derived from the accompanjdng 
illustration of the monument to the Athe- 
nian Aristlon [found near Marathon, but 
probably of earlier date than 490]. The 
weapons of the Macedonian hoplites, or 
phdlangJtaij were a circular shield with a 
bronze plate, about two feet in diameter, 
and about twelve pounds in weight, a 
leather jerkin with brass mountings and 
ornaments, light greaves, a round felt hat 
(see Causia), a short sword, and the Mace- 
donian sarissa (q.v.). 

Hopl6ma,chi. See Gladiatores. 

Horace (Quintus Hordtius Flaceus), 
The well-known Roman poet, born 8th Dec., 
B.C. 05, at VgntiBia, on the borders of Apulia 
and Lucan ia, where his father, who was a 
freednian, possessed a small property, and 
filled the office of a collector (coactor). To 
give his son a better education, he betook 
himself to Rome, and 
here Horace received a 
training similar to that 
of the sons of wealthy 
knights and senators, 
under his father’s eye, 
who watched over him 
with a touching solici- 
tude. At first he studied 
under the grammarian 
Orbllfus PilpilluBof 
BenSventum, whose 
flogging propensities 
Horace rendered proverbial. To complete 
his education, and especially to study 
philosophy, Horace resorted to Athens in 
B.C. 45 ; but towards the end of the summer 
of B.C. 44, when Brutus, after the murder 
of Caesar, appeared at Athens, Horace, like 
most of the young Romans studying there, 
joined him in his enthusiasm for the cause 
of liberty. At the defeat at Philippi in 
42, where he fought as a military tribune, 
he saved himself by flight, and fortunately 
reached Italy in safety. It is true that 
he met with favour, but ho found himself 
absolutely without means, as the property 
of his father, who had probably died in 
the interval, had been confiscated. To gain 
a livelihood, he managed to get a clerk- 
ship in the quaestor’s office (see SCRIB.®). 
It was at this period that, emboldened (as 


he himself says) by his poverty, he first 
appeared as a poet. His own bent and pre- 
disposition led him at that time to satire, in 
which he took Lucilius for his model, and 
to iambic poetry after the manner of Archi- 
lochus. His first attempts gained him the 
acquaintance of Vergil and Varius, who 
commended him to their influential patron 
Maecenas. The latter allowed the poet to 
he introduced to him (about 38 b.c.), but 
for fully nine months paid no attention to 
him, until ho once more invited him to his 
house, and admitted him to the circle of 
his friends. In course of time there grew 
up a very intimate friendship between 
Maecenas and Horace. About 35 B.c. the 
poet dedicated to him, under the title of 
Sermoncs^ the first collection of his Satires^ 
which up to then had been published 
separately ; and about 33 ho received from 
Maecenas the gift of a small estate in the 
Sabine district, which from that time 
forward was his favourite abode. In the 
year B.C. 30, or perhaps in the beginning of 
B.C. 29, Horace published his second book 
of Satires; and (nearly simultaneously) his 
collection of iambics verses, or Epodcs, ap- 
peared. In the following years he specially 
devoted himself to lyric poetry, taking the 
Afolic poets for his model, and having the 
merit of being the first who found for their 
forms of verse a home on Roman ground. 
About 23, he ]mbli.slicd his first collection of 
Odes (Carmina) in three books, which were 
all dedicated to Meecenns. [But some cl 
the Odes were written before b.c. 29, so that 
in respect to the date of com[)Osition, as 
distinguished from that of publication, the 
collections of Odes and Epodes overlap. 
See Prof. Nottleship’s Lectures and Essays^ 
])p. 156-163.] Tlio Odes were followed by 
a continuation of the conversational Satires 
or Sermones in a new form, that of letters, 
each addressed to one person, and called 
the EpistHlai. 

Through Msecenas Horace made the ac- 
quaintance of Augustus. The cx-republican 
and soldier of freedom had shown at fii:%t 
hut little sympathy for him ; but after- 
wards, having learned to recognise that 
the only chance of the salvation of the 
state lay in the rule of a monarch, and hav- 
ing seen Augustus successfully engaged in 
restoring the country to tranquillity and 
prosperity at home, and to its ancient pres- 
tige abroad, he was completely reconciled 
to the emperor, and in several of his Odes 
paid a high tribute to his merits. Never- 
theless, he was always anxious to maintain 
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an attitude of independence towards tlie 
emperor, and excused himself from accept- 
ing the tempting oifer of Augustus to enter 
his service as private secretary and to form 
one of his suite. But he did not entirely 
decline to carry out his wishes. It was by 
his desire that (about b.c. 17) he composed, 
for the festival of the Secular Games, the 
hymn to Apollo and Diana, known as the 
Carmen Sceculdrd. Ho also celebrated 
the victories of the emperor’s step-sons, 
Tiberius and Drusus, in several Odes (b.c. 
15), which he published with some others 
as 0 . fourth book of Odes (about IB b.c.) As 
Augustus had complained that Horace had 
made no mention of him in his earlier 
Epistles, the poet addressed to him a com- 
position which stands first in the second 
hook of Epistles, probably jmblished shortly 
before his death. The fauious Epistula ad 
Plsdnes, commonly called the Ars Poetica, 
is often reckoned as the third epistle of the 
second book [but probably belongs to an 
earlier date]. The poet died 27th November, 
B.c. 8 , and was buried on the Esqiiiline, near 
to his recently deceased friend, Maecenas. 

Horace, as ho was himself aware, is not 
a poet who soars to lofty heights ; on the 
contrary his nature is essentially reflec- 
tive, and with him taste and fancy are 
always under the control of reason. In his 
lyrical poems he began with more or less 
free imitations of Greek models, and gra- 
flually advanced to independent compositions 
in the Greek form. Their merits do not 


art with which both diction and metre 
are handled. In the poems of a higher 
style which he composed by desire of 
Augustus, or under the influence of the 
times in which he lived, the expression 
rises to actual loftiness, but the spirit of 
deliberate purpose is generally prominent. 
He succeeds best in those of his Odes in 
which, following his own bent, without any 
external prompting, he treats of some bright 
and 8im}>le theme, such as love or friend- 
ship. His personality reflects itself most 
vividly in his Satires and in his Epistles, 
which often have a similar aim. Follow- 
ing the method of Lucilius, he here gives 
his personal impressions of social and 
literary matters in a form that is more 
natural, and at the same time more artistic, 
than liis predecessor’s, and in a style that 
approaches the language of everyday life. 
At first his Satires, like his Epodes, were 
not without a ])ungency corresponding to a 
bitterness of feeling due to the circumstances 
of his life; but as his temper became 
calmer, they assume a more genial and less 
personal complexion. In the Epistles, the 
poet shows himself the exponent of a mild, 
if not very deep, philosophy of life. From 
an early date Horace’s poems were used in 
Eoman schools as a text-book, and were 
expounded by Roman scholars, especially 
by Acron and Porphyrlo {q-v., 6). 

Hora. The goddesses of order in nature, 
who (‘.ause the seasons to change in their 
regular course, and all things to come into 



* THE HOIiiK BttlMQINO WEDBINO OIFT8 TO PELEU8. 
(Paris, Loarre.) 


consist in warmth of feeling or depth of 
thought, but in the perspicuity of their plan, 
.the evenness of their execution, and the 


being, blossom and ripen at the appointed 
time. In Homer, who gives them neither 
genealogy nor names, they are mentioned 
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as handmaidens of Zeus, entrusted with 
the guarding of the gates of heaven and 
Olympus; in other words, with watching 
the clouds. Hesiod calls them the daughters 
of Zeus and Themis, who watch over the 
field operations of mankind ; their names 
are Eundmld (Good Order), Dike (Justice), 
and Eir(ln(! (Peace), names which show that 
the divinities of the three ordinary seasons 
of the world of nature, Spring, Summer, and 
Winter, are also, as daughters of Themis, 
appointed to superintend the moral world of 
human life. This is especially the case with 
Dikcj who is the goddess who presides over 
legal order, and, like Themis, is enthroned 
by the side of Zeus. According to Hesiod, 
she immediately acquaints him with all un- 
just judicial decisions, so that he may punish 
them. In the tragic poets she is mentioned 
with the Erinyes, and as a divinity who 
is relentless and stern in exacting puni.sh- 
ment. {See Astr^ea.) At Athens, 
two Horce were honoured : ThallO^ 
the goddess of the flowers of spring ; 
and Carpd^ the goddess of the fruits 
of summer. Nevertheless the Horae 
were also recognised as /our in num- 
ber, distinguished by the attributes of 
the seasons. They were represented as 
delicate, joyous, lightly moving crea- 
tures, adorned with flowers and fruits, 
and, like the Graces, often associated 
with otlier divinities, such as Aphro- 
dite, Apollo, and Helids. As the Hora 
specially representing spring, we have 
ChlOriSy the wife of Zephyrus, and 
goddess of flowers, identified by the 
Romans with Flora {q.v.). 

Hordicidia. See Fordicidia and 
Tellus. 

Hormds. A chain-dance {see 
Dance). 

Hortensius (Quintus ; surnamed 
Hortdlus). A distinguished Roman 
orator, b.c. 114 -50. For a consider- 
able time he had no rival in the 
Forum, owing to his brilliant genius 
and his remarkably retentive memory. 
Possessing vast means, he gave him- 
self up to the enjoyments of life, and 
allowed his somewhat younger contem- 
porary, Cicero, completely to outstrip 
him. [Down to about 63 b.c. Horten- 
sius represented the ndhlUSy as against 
Cicero ; but afterwards the two orators were 
generally on the same side.] -He also tried 
his hand as a writer of history and as a 
poet. Of his writings we have only meagre 
notices. [Cic., BrutuSy §§ 301-303.] 


(Rome, Villa Albani.) 

vegetation, and therefore identified with 
Priapus. Statues represent him as a nakefi 
boy with his finger on his mouth (see fig. 2, 
under Isis). Misunderstand ing this symbol 
of childhood, the Greeks made him the god 


Horus (Egyptian Har). An Egyptian 
god, the son of Osiris and Isis. At the 
death of his father he was still a child, 
but when he had grown to be a stalwart 
youth (Harver, i.e. a “stronger Horus 
he overcame and captured Typhon, the 
murderer of his father, after a combat 
lasting over many days, and handed him 
over to Isis, who, however, let him go 
free. By the Egyptians ho was deemed 
the victorious god of light (who overcame 
darkness, winter, and drought), and was. 
identified with Apollo by the Greeks. He 
is often represented with the head of a 
hawk, which was sacred to him. He must 
be distinguished from a younger Horus ^ 
the IlarpbcrdtCs of the Greeks (in Egyptian 
Ilarpechrutiy i.e. “ Har the child ”), who 
was received by Isis from Osiris in the 
under-world, and is the representative of 
the winter-sun, and also the image of early 
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of Silence and Secrecy. Afterwards, in the 
time when mysteries were in vogue, his 
worship was widely extended among the 
Greeks, and also among the Romans. 

House. The Greek house {see plan, fig. 
1) was divided into two chief parts, one of 
which was assigned to the men (andrdnlHs) 
and the other to the women {gynaikOnltls 
or gynaikeidu). The women’s division was 
situated at the back of the house, and some- 
times in the upper story if there was one. 
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( 1 ) rr-AN OF (JLIIKST TV'PE OF (IHEEK 
HOUSE WITH ONE COUKT. 

(Designed by Gulil.) 

a, a, a. Workrooms for the maid’servants. 

b, Bedroom of the master of the bouse. 

c, Hall. 

d, d, d, d, d, d, d, d, Store-rooms, bedrooms, 
ot ’. 

e, Ootirtyard. 

/, Passage. 

9> 9t ?* Shops. 

The door of the house opened inwards. It 
was placed sometimes in a line with the 
JacadCj sometimes in a small recess called 
the prdthyrdn or pi'dpplaidn. In front of 
this there often stood an altar belonging 
to the house and consecrated to Apollo 
Agyieus, or the god of streets. In the 
interior, on both sides of the vestibule, were 
the doorkeeper’s room and other chambers 
for work and business. The vestibule led 
into an open court {axd(!) surrounded on | 
three sides with columns. In the middle | 
of this was the altar of Zeus HerkeidSj the I 


patron deity of domestic life. At the sitlcs 
were chambers for eating and sleeping, 
storerooms, and cells for slaves, which, like 
the front rooms, opened into the court. 
But the slaves sometimes lived in an upper 
story, co-extensive with the whole house. 
On the side of the court opposite the ves- 
tibule there were no columns, but two 
pilasters at some distance from each other 
marked the entrance of a hall called prosfds 
or parastds, which measured in breadth 
two-thirds of the distance between tlie 
pilasters. Here the family met at their 
common meals and common sacrifices ; hero, 
too, in all jmnbability stood the hearth or 
sanctuary of Hostia. On one side of the 
jxarastas was the tMIdxnds or sleeping room 
for the master and mistress of the house. 
On the other side was the amphUhdld mds^ 
whore the daugliters probably sle]tt. In 
the under wall of the pamsfas was a door 
called mi^taulds or mi^savlds, which led into 
the workroom of the female servants. Large 
houses had a second court, p^r/styldu^ 
entirely surrounded by columns. The roof 
of the Greek house was generally, though 
not always, flat ; the rooms were mostly 
lighted through J.he doors which opened 
into the court. 

The ancient Roman dwelling house (fig. 
2) consisted of a quadrangular court cal hid 
atrium (from ate)\ black), because the walla 
wore blackened by the smoko from the 
hearth. The atriuxn was entered by the 
door of the house, and was the common 
meeting place for the whole family. It 
was lighted by an opening in the tiled roof, 
which was four-sided and sloped inwards. 
This opening was called the eomplurlum^ 
and served both as a chimney for the hearth 
and as an inlet for the rain, which fell 
down into the imphix:lum, a tank sunk in 
the floor beneath. There was also, in more 
ancient times, a subterranean cistern 
(putSus) into which the rain out of the 
impluvium was collected. But in later 
times the water was carried off by pipes 
underground . At the back of the imphwhtm 
was the hearth with the PSnatSs. At the 
side of the atrium was the room used for 
cooking, for meals, and for sacrifices. In 
the wall fronting the entrance was the 
marriage-bed and the master’s money-chest. 
The mistress of the house sat in the atrium 
with her maids, spinning, weaving, and 
generally superintending the household. It 
I was in the atrium that the family received 
I their clients and friends, that the dead were 
1 laid out in state, and memorials of the de- 
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parted were hung on the wall. Gradually ' at the back in summer, but closed in winter 
it became the fashion to attach small rooms j by a partition. The tahlinum was used as 



|2) PLAN OP TUB CASA DK’ CAPlTEl.Ll 


FIGUKATI, l■()5II*E'I. 
a. ft, Store-room and servants' room. 
h, h, Flight of srepB. 

c, c, Ueception rooms. 

d, I’orter’s lodge. 

e, e, e, e, Day rooms. 

to the two sides as far as the 
hearth. These rooms had no 
light except that obtained from 
the atrium. But the space at 
the back was left quite free, and 
extended in its full width in 
two wings behind these 

side chambers on right and left. 
In aristocratic houses the busts 


the master’s office. In later times a garden, 
surrounded by side buildings and covered 
colonnades, was added at the back of the 
house. This was called paristyLhim^ and 
was, as the name and the whole plan of it 
shows, an imitation of the Greek arrange- 
ment. The dining rooms, sleeping apart- 
ments, and living rooms {triclinium^ cublcH- 
lum^ diccta) were transferred into the side 
buildings, as were also the entertaining 
room {cxedra) and the hall {oecun), and above 
all the storerooms, hearth, and kitchen. 
The private chapel {sacrdrlum or IdrCtrluniy 
see Lares) was also generally situated in the 
peristyiium. The entrance into this from 
the atrium was through corridors {faucis) 
situated near the tahlinum. The atrium 
now served merely as a state reception- 
room. It was splendidly decorated with 
pillars and other ornaments, and had a 
table {curtthUlum) in the middle to repre- 
sent the hearth. If the roof was simply 
supported on beams, the atrium was called 
tuscdn^cum (fig. 8); if the compluvium 
was supported on four columns, tctrastylnmj 
if the roof-beams were let into the wall on 
one side, and supported on a column apiece 
on the other, it was styled corinthlum. 

Great houses, like temples and large 
tombs, generally had a kind of eii trance- 
hall or vestthulum [nc, stdhUlum^ or an out- 
side standing-place), raised above the street 
and approached by steps. This space was 
often adorned with arms taken in war, 
statues, colonnades, and flower-beds. It 
was here that visitors assembled for morn- 
ing calls. In ordinary houses there was 
either no vestibulum or only an indication 
of one, effected by throwing the door a 
few steps back into the house. The door 
opened outwards, and generally consisted 


of the ancestors were set up 
in these wings. The marriage- 
bed was also removed from the 
wall against which it stood ; the 
wall was broken through, ^ind 
the tahlinum erected against it 
originally a wooden shed, which 


(3) ATMVM in tub house op PANSA, POMPEII (looking 
THROUGH INTO 'SVJE, TABUNUM him PSKISTYLUTit) \ PKSTOHED. 

This was I of two wings; but sometimes, if the 
was open | entrance was a wide one, of several folds 
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It did not move on Iiinges, but on pegs let 
into the threshold above and below. The 
door led immediately into the ostlwm, a j 
space opening directly into the atrium. At 
tliG side of the ostium was the room of the I 
doorkeeper wi th other rooms, which ■ 

were sometimes let out as shops. ! 

The Ptoman house was originally calculated 
only for one story, but in course of time 
a second story became usual. As the | 
dining-room was generally in this part of : 
the house, all the rooms in the upper story ; 
were called eniacula. The upper story j 
was approached by steps in the form of a ' 
ladder, and wns lighted by openings which I 
could bo closed by shutters. Some of these ' 
windows were pierced in the outer wall, and 
some in the inner wall, carried round the 
roofs of the atrium and rutyliu m . There 
were three-storied houses in Rome as early 
as the end of the Republic. The upper 
stories were let to tenants, 
and as early as the time of 
Augustus it was found neces- . 
sary to limit the height of 
the street frontage to 70 Ro- 
man feet, a maximum which 
was afterwards lowered to ] 


of the summer sun, which is symbolized by 
the quoit or disctcs. Like other festivals 
in honour of nature, the festival of the 
Hyacinthia, celebrated by the Spartans at 
Amyclae for three days in July, down to the 
time of the Roman emperors, was connected 
with the expression of grief at the death of 
vegetation, of joy over the harvest, and of 
cheerful trust in the re-awakening of nature. 
On the first day, which was dedicated to 
silent mourning, sacrifice to the dead was 
offered at the grave of Hyacintlins, which 
was under the statue of Apollo in the 
temple at Amyclae. The following day was 
spent in public rejoicing in honour of A jiollo, 
in which all the populace, including the 
slaves, took part. They went in festal pro- 
cession with choruses of singing boys and 
girls, accompanied by harps and flutes, to the 
temple of Apollo, where games and compe- 
titions, sacrifices and entertainments to one 
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60 feet. The roof was of tiles, ( 4 ) longitudinal section of the house op fansa, pompett. 
and sometimes pointed and 

sloping on the four sides, sometimes flat, I another took place, and a robe, woven by 
in which case it was often ornamented with the Spartan women, was offered to the 


flowering plants and shrubs. A flat roof of 
this sort was called sOldrlimi. The ancients 
heated their houses by means of portable 
fireplaces, braziens, and sometimes stoves. 
The Romans in the north of Italy, Gaul, 
and Germany used hot air for the purpose. 
{See Baths.) Large lodging-houses wore 
found both in Greek and Roman cities, the 
Greek name for such a house being synoikla 
and the Latin name insiHa. 

Household Gods. See Lares and Pe- 
nates. 

HyS-cinthus. Son of king Arayclas, of 
Amyclae in Laconia, and of DlQmede. He 
was beloved for his beauty by Apollo and 
Z6phyriis. As Apollo was one day teach- 
ing the boy how to yday at quoits, on the 
banks of the river Eiirotas, the wind-god 
in his jealousy drove the quoit with such 
violence against the head of Hyacinthus, 
that the blow killed him. From his blood 
Apollo caused a flower of the same name to 
Hi)riiig up, with the exclamation of woe, 
AI, Al, marked upon its petals. Hyacinthus, 
like Adonis, is a persniiificatinri of vegeta- 
tion, which fiourislies in the spring-time, but 
is scorched and killed by the glowing heat 


god. 

Hjl&d6s (“the rairuiig ones”). Daugh- 
ters of Atlas and of jEthra, and sisters of 
the Pleiades ; thoir number varies between 
two and seven. Being Nymphs who sup- 
plied nourishment by means of moisture, 
they were worshipped at Dodona as nurses 
of Zeus or of the infant Dionysus. As a 
reward for this they wore placed iij the sky 
as stars. At their rising about the same time 
as the sun, between May 7 and 21, rainy 
weather usually began, ////uf/rs is natu- 
rally derived from the verb “ to rain ” ; but 
the Romans, wrongly supposing it came 
from the Greek for “a pig,” called the con- 
stellation “the little pigs” {sUculoi). 

Hydria {Greek). A kind of vessel for 
holding water. {See Vessels.) 

[Hydrlaphfirla {Greek). “The carrying 
of a waterpot,” a service performed by the 
wives of resident aliens at the Pandthvna a.] 

Hj^glei&. In Greek mythology, the 
goddess of Health, daughter of iEsculapius 
(Gr. AskJepl68\ with whom she is often 
worshipped. In works of art she is reprtv 
sented by his side, as a maiden of kindly 
aspect, with a serpent, to whom she is 
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giving drink from a saucer (see cut). By 
the Romans she was identified with SdlUs. 



Dcepdono, Surrey.) 

Hyginus. (1) Gaiys lUlius. A Roman 
scholar, a native of Spain, and a froed- 
man of Augustus, who appointed him 
librarian of the Palatine Library. His ver- 
satility as an author reminds us of Varro, 
for works of his are mentioned bearing on 
historical, antiquarian, geographical, theo- 
logical, and agricultural subjects. Under 
the name of Hyginus we possess two school- 
books of mythology; both are the production 
of the same author, but it is somewhat 
doubtful whether they are really written 
by the Roman scholar, or are only ex- 
tracts from the genuine works or fresh 
versions of them. They are ; (a) the JF'dbu- 
Itlrum L%be7'j a collection of 277 legends, 
which are not without value for the mytho- 
logy and history of the Greek drama, as 
the author has made use of the tragedians 
in his compilation ; (6) an incomplete work, 
De Astrdnbmld^ in four books, commonly 
called PdPMca Ash'dndmtca^ consisting of the 
elements of astronomy with an account of 
the constellations and the myths relating 
to them, mainly after Eratosthenes. 

(2) ff. OrOmdtXcus (the land-surveyor, 


from gruma^ a surveyor’s measuring rod). 
He composed under Trajan, about a.d. 103, 
several books on the surveying of land. It 
is doubtful whether the work on Roman 
castrametation, entitled De MunltXO^iibus 
CrntrOrunij should be really attributed to 
him. The beginning and the end are alike 
lost. It is the chief source of our know- 
ledge of the subject. It was probably com- 
posed early in the 3rd century a.d. 

Hj^las. Son of TheiSdamas, king of the 
Drybpgs, and of the Nymph Menbdice. He 
was a favourite of Heracles, whom he 
accompanied on the Argonautic expedition. 
When Heracles disembarked upon the coast 
of Mysia to cut himself a fresh oar, Hylas 
followed him to draw water from a fountain, 
the Nj^mphs of which drew the beautiful 
youth down into the water. The Argonauts 
having gone on their way, Heracles, with 
his sister’s son PSlyphcmus, remained 
behind to search for him. On failing to 
find him, ho did not leave until he had taken 
hostages from the Mysians, and made them 
promise that they would produce the boy 
either dead or nlive. After that the inhabi- 
tants of Cl6s (founded by Polyphemus and 
afterwards called Prusias) continually 
sought for Hylas, and sacrificed to him 
every 3’'car at the fountain, and thrice called 
him by name. 

Hyllus. The son of Heracles and Deia- 
nira, husband of Ible. When he, and the 
rest of the children of Heracles, at their 
father’s death, were pursued everywhere by 
the enmity of Eurystheus, they at last found 
succour from Theseus, or his son DemSphon. 
When Eurystheus drew near with his 
army to compel the Athenians to give them 
up, M^carla, daughter of Heracles, freely 
offered herself up as a sacrifice for her 
brethren, who, aided by the Athenians, 
defeated the enemy, Eurystheus being 
slain as a fugitive by Hyllus himself. 
Having withdrawn from Attica to Thessaly, 
Hyllus was adopted by the Dorian prince 
iEglmius, whom Heracles had once assisted 
in the war between the LSpIthm and the 
Dry'Spgs, under promise of his abdication 
of the royal power, together with a third 
part of the kingdom. Thus the rule over 
the Dorians passed to him and his descen- 
dants. When commanded by the Delphic 
oracle to attempt to conquer the king- 
dom of Eurystheus immediately after “ the 
third fruit,” he endeavoured amr the lapse 
of throe years to invade the Peloponnesus 
by way of the Isthmus. He was, however, 
repulsed by Atreus, the successor of Eurys- 
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theus, and fell in single combat with 
Echemfiis, king of Tggea. It was in the 
‘‘ third generation ” after him that the sons 
of his grandson Aristomachus, viz. Tem6iius, 
Cresphontes, and Aristodemiis, at last con- 
quered the Peloponnesus, which was then 
under the rule of Tisamenus, son of 
Orestes. 

Hj^m6n(Gr. HymSnaids; 'Ltxt.HymSncms). 
The Greek god of marriage and of the mar- 
riage-song (named after him). He is some- 
times described as the son of Apollo and a 
Muse (either Terpsichore, UriinTa, or Cal- 
liope), who had vanished on his own wedding- 
day, and was consequently always sought 
for at every wedding. He is also described 
as a son of the Thessalian Magnes and of the 
Muse Clio, and as beloved by A})ollo and 
Th&myris ; or as the son of Dionysus and 
Aphrbdlte, who lo.st his voice and life while 
singing the nuptial song at the marriage 
of Dionysus and Ariadne. According to 
Attic tradition, he was an Argive youth 
who, in the disguise of a girl, followed to 
the feast of Demeter at Eleusis a young 
Athenian maiden whom he loved with- 
out winning the consent of her parents. 
Hymenaeus and some of the maidens who 
were celebrating the festival, wore carried 
off by pirates, whom he afterwards killed 
in their sleep, and henceforth became the 
champion of all women and damsels. In 
art he is represented like Eros, as a beau- 
tiful, winged youth, only with a more 
berious expression, and carrying in his 
hand the marriage torch and nuptial veil. 
The marriage-song called Hymemmsj which 
is mentioned as early as Homer, was sung 
by young men and maidens, to the sound of 
flutes, during the festal procession of the 
bride from the house of her parents to that 
of the bridegroom. In character it was 
partly serious and partly humorous. The 
several parts always ended with an invoca- 
tion of Hymenseus. (Sec Epithalamtum.) 
On the Roman god of w^eddings, see 
Talassio. 

Hymnus generally meant among the 
Greeks an invocation of the gods, especially 
in the form of an ode sung by a choir, to the 
accompaniment of the while they 

stood round the altar. 

Hyp»thral Temple A temple not covered 
by a roof. {See fuHlicv under Temple.) 

Hj^paspistae. The shield-bearers in the 
Greek army, who followed the heavy- 
armed warriors and carried a portion of 
their burdensome equipment, principally 
the shield, the necessary baggage, ana the \ 


usual provision for three days. Among the 
Macedonians the light infantry were so 
called to distinguish them from the heavy 
Phalanyltw {see Hoplites), and the 
archers. They wore a round felt hat {see 
Causia), a linen jerkin, and had a long 
dagger and a short band-pike. They were 
a standing body of (i,0(.)0 men, and in 
war formed the king’s bodyguard. {See 
Aoema.') 

HyperbSrM, lit. “dwellers beyond the 
north wind ” {B6rem). A people of Greek 
legend, whose existence was denied by 
some of the ancients, while others en- 
deavoured to define their position more 
precisely. They were said to dwell far 
away in the north, where the sun only rose 
and sot once a year, a fancy due, peril aps, 
to some dim report of the long arctic sum- 
mer day. The fruits of the earth ripened 
quickly with them ; they lived in unbroken 
happiness, knowing no violence or strife^ 
and reached the age of 1,0()0 years ; any 
who were weary of life casting them- 
selves from a sacred rock into the sea. 
The myth is connected with the worship of 
the god of light, Apollo, who during the 
dark winter was supposed to visit them, as 
his priestly people, in a chariot drawn by 
swans ; returning to Delphi for tlie sum- 
mer. There wrh a tradition in DelQs, that 
ill earlier times they used to send to that 
island the firstfruits of their harvests by 
way of Doddna, Thessaly, and Eubena. 

Hjtpfiridea (Gr. HypSreidcs). One of the 
Ten Attic Orators, born about n.o. 390, son 
of the Athenian Glaucippiis. He was a 
pupil of Plato and Isf'lcr^tes, and won for 
himself an important position as a forensic 
and political orator, although his private life 
was not unblemished. As a statesman, he 
decidedly shared the views of Demosthenes, 
and was his steadfast ally in the struggle 
against the Macedonian party. It is true 
that he afterwards [it.o. 324] took part in 
the prosecution of DernoBthenes, when 
accused of having taken bribes from 
Alexander’s treasurer, HarpSlus, and that 
he contributed to his condemnation on that 
charge. After the destruction of Thebes 
by Alexander [335] i t was only with difficulty 
that he and Demosthenes escaped being 
given up to the Macedonians. After the 
death of Alexander [323] he was the chief 
instigator of the Lamian War, at the unfor- 
tunate conclusion of which he and Demos- 
thenes (who had been reconciled to one 
another in the meantime) and other patriots 
were condemned to death by the Macedonian 
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party. He fled for sanctuary to a temple 
in Agina, but was dragged away from it 
by force, and by order of Antipater put to 
death at Corinth in 322. Of the seventy- 
seven speeches which were known to 
antiquity as the work of Hyperides, only 
a few fragments were known until recent 
times; but in 1847, in a tomb at Thebes, 
in Egypt, extensive fragments were found 
of Ills speech Against Demosthenes^ together 
with a speech For Lyc6phr(in and the 
whole of his speech Against Eux^nippus. 
Ill 1856 there was a further discovery in 
Egy})t of an important part of the Funeral 
Oration delivered in 322 over those who 
had fallen in the siege of Lamia. [The con- 
clusion of the speech Against FhiHppldes and 
the whole of that Against Athenogi^nes were 
first published in 1891], 

Though the speeches of Hyperides never 
attain to the force and depth of those of 
Demosthenes, nevertheless they were valued 
highly on account of the skill of their con- 
struction and the grace and charm of their 
expression. 

Hypfirion. One of the Titans father 
of the Sun-god Helios, who himself is also 
called Hyperion in Homer. 

Hypermnestra. The only one of the 
daughters of Danaus who spared her hus- 
band, Lyncous, {See Danaus.) 


lacchus. A name under which Dionysus 
was honoured, together with Deraeter and 
PersSphQne, at the Elensinian Mysteries. 
{Sec Dionysus, Persephone, and Eleu- 

SINIA.) 

lambic Poetry. lambic poetry, like the 
elegiac poetry which was also nearly con- 
temporaneous with it and was similarly 
cultivated by the lonians of Asia Minor, 
forms a connecting link between epic and 
lyric poetry. While elegy however is 
directly connected, both in metrical form 
and expression, with epic poetry, iambic 
poetry is in direct contrast to it, both as 
regards subject-matter, diction and metre. 
The difference between the subject-matter 
of the two is as marked as the distinction 
was between tragedy and comedy in later 
times. While the aim of epic poetry is to 
awcko admiration for its heroes, iambic 
poetry strains all the resources of art and 
irony, sarcasm and satire, to hold up the 
faults and weaknesses of human nature to 
mockery and contempt. This form of 


Hyp6r66n. The upper story of a Greek 
house. {See House.) 

Hypnds. The god of sleep. {See Sleep.) 

Hyporchema. A species of lyric, choral 
song in lively rhythms; its subject was 
generally gay, and contained imitative dance 
movements. Like the paeans, these choral 
odes were mostly sung in honour of Apollo. 

Hypdscenium. See Theatre. 

HypslpJ-le. Daughter of ThSas of Lem- 
n6s. The Lemnian women had, from jealousy, 
killed all the men of the island ; Hypsipyle 
alone spared her lather ThSas, having been 
the means of aiding his flight. When the 
Argonauts landed at Lemnos and married 
the women, Hypsipyle bore twin sons to 
Jason : Euni^us, who in Homer figrires as 
king of Lemnos and carries on trade with 
the Greeks before Troy : and Thoas, who is 
sometimes described as a son of Dionysus, 
When the news of her father’s escape 
was rumoured among the Lemnian women, 
Hypsipyle was forced to flee for her life, 
and was captured by pirates, who sold her 
to Lycurgus of Nemea. There, as the nurse 
of Opheltcs, the infant son of the king, she 
accidentally caused his death {sec Seven 
against Thebes), and was exposed to the 
greatest danger, from which she was onl}^ 
rescued by the intervention of her sons, 
who were sent to her aid by Dionysus. 


poetry, in keeping with its subject, con- 
fined itself to the simple, unadorned language 
of everyday life, and made use of the pliant 
iambic metre, Avhich lent itself readilv to 
such language, and had long been popularly 
employed to clothe in a poetic garb the rail- 
lery which formed part of the rustic feasts 
of Dometer. This custom, as well as the 
application of the word iamhus to verses 
of this kind, was traced to the Thracian 
maiden lambB (also called the daughter 
of Pan and Echo). W’hon the goddess 
Dimeter was plunged in grief for the loss 
of her daughter Persgphdne, on entering the 
house of C^letis at Eleusis, it was the jests 
of lambe that forced her to smile and 
resfored her appetite. 

lambic poetry was brought to artistic 
perfection hy ArcMlAchus of Paros (about 
700 B.C.). He did not remain satisfied with 
the simple repetition of the same iambic 
verse, but invented the most varied forms, 
linking the longer iambic measures with 
the shorter, as well as with dactylic metres, 
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and thus formin" epodes. Instead of the 
iambus (w he also made use of its in- 
verted form, the troclu-e (— w). Further re- 
presentatives of this class were his younger 
contemporary SimOnldes of AmorguSj and 
IlippOnax of Ephesus (about 540 b.c.), the 
inventor of the merre called the choliamlms 
or scdzdn iambus^ the “lame” or “limping 
iambus,” in which the last iambic foot is re- 
placed by a trochee, which as it were limps 
at the end of the verse and gives it a comic 
effect. Solo7i employed the iambic form in 
justifying his political aims in the face of 
his opponents. Of the later iambic writers 
may be mentioned IlerOdi^s or IH^roudas^ 
whose extant poems (edit io princeps, 1801), 
may be assigned to the 8rd century I 3 ,c. He 
was the composer ofmimes in iambic metre, a 
kind of imitative pourtrayal of manners in 
choliambic verses, similar to those of the 
Roman Gnams Mdflus in tho 1st century 
B.C. From the middle of this century on- 
wards lampoons m iambic verse became 
common among tho Romans. Its eaidiost 
representatives included Fwrius Blhdculns^ 
Catullus^emd also ifo7*arc, who in his epodes 
imitated the metres of Archilochus. Under 
the Empire, a few poems by Martial and 
Aiisdnius belong to this class. 

lamblichus. (1) A Greek writer of ro- 
mances, born in Syria, who composed in 
the second half of the 2nd century a.d. a 
romance in sixteen books, called, from the 
scene of the greater part of the story, 
Jidbylonlca. It relates the love-adventures 
of RhOditnes and Sinonis. We only possess 
an epitome of it by Photius. 

(2) A Greek philosopher from Chalcis 
in Syria, a pupil of Porphyrins, and the 
founder of the Syrian school of Neo-Platonic 
philosophy. Ho died about 330 a.d. He 
employed the Neo-Platonic philosophy en- 
tirely in the service of polytheistic religion, 
and mingled it with Oriental superstition, 
which he endeavoured to justify on specu- 
lative grounds. He even taught that divi- 
nation and magic were necessary to bring 
about a re-absorption into the Deity. He 
himself had the reputation of working 
miracles, and was highly venerated by 
his disciples. Of his work in ten books 
on the Pythagorean philosophy, we still 
ossess four parts, including a life of 
ythagoras, an uncritical and careless com- 
pilation from the works of earlier writers. 
A work, formerly attributed to him, on the 
theology of arithmetic, setting forth the 
mystic lore of numbers according to the 
later Pythagoreans and Platonists, is not 


written by him, any more than tho work 
on the Mysteries of Egypt. Both however 
belong to his school. 

I&p6tti8. Son of Uranus and Gam, a 
Titan, who, either by Clymfine or Asia, tho 
daughter of Oc6ilnus, became the father of 
Atlas, M^noetius, Prometheus, and Epline- 
theus. Ho was thrown into Tartarus, with 
his son Meno4ius, on account of his rebellion 
against Zeus. 

iaslon (or fdshts). A favourite of 
Demeter, who in Crete became b}'' him the 
mother of Plutus. Z('us accordingly killed 
lasion with a flash of lightning. 

Ibjtcus. A Greek lyi ic poet of Rhegiimi 
in Lower Italy, about 530 n.c. Idke Ana- 
creon, ho led a Avandering life, and spent 
much of his time at the court of PSlycrntes 
of Samos. According to his e})itaph, lie died 
in hi.s natiAm tOAvn ; according to the legend 
made familiar by Schiller’s poem, he was 
slain on a journey to Corinth, and his mur- 
derers were discoven'd by a flock of cranes. 
His poems, w’hich were collected into seven 
books, survive in sc.anty iVagments only 
They dealt partly with mythological themes 
in the metros of Stesich6rus and jiartly with 
love-songs in the spirit of jEolic lyric poetry, 
full of gloAving jiassion and Honsibility. lit 
Avas mainly to the latter that he owed his 
faine. 

icarlus. (1) The hero of tho Attic dmne 
of Icaria. Under the reign of Pandion he 
received the vino iVnm Dionysus in return 
for his hospitable reception of tho god. As 
he went about tho land with .skins full of 
wine, in order to spread the cultivation of 
the vino, and some shepherds became intoxi- 
cated on the new drink, their companions, 
thinking they had been poisoned, slew him 
and either cast his body into a dry brook or 
buried him under a tree on Mount Hymet- 
tiis. His daughter Erigum^ foimd it after 
a long search, being led to the spot by her 
faithful dog Mera / and hung herself on 
the tree. Dionysus punished the land with 
a plague, and the maidens with madness, 
so that they hanged themselves after the 
manner of Erigone. To expiate the guilt 
of slaying Icarius and to avert the curse, 
tho festival of the AiOraiihe “ swing ”) Avas 
founded in her honour. During this all 
sorts of small images were hung on the 
trees and swung, and fruits were brought 
as an offering to the father as well as to 
the daughter. Icarims was placed among 
the constellations as BCMis or ArctViruSj 
Erigone as Virgo^ and Msera as PrdeyOn. 

(2) Son of (Ebalus of Sparta. By the 
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Nymph P6ribcea he was the father of 
Pen6l5pe, wife of Odysseus. 

ic&rus. Son of Dajdalus. While he and 
his father were flying away from Crete by 
means of waxen wings, in s{)ite of his 
father’s warnings, he flew too near the 
sun, so that the wax melted and he sank 
into the sea and was drowned. After him 
the island where his body was washed 
ashore and buried by Heracles was called 
Icaria^ and the surrounding sea, the 
“Icarian Sea.” 

fcfilus. A dream-god. {See Dreams.) 

Ichthyocentaurs. See Triton. 

Ictinus. One of the most famous archi- 
tects of Greece ; he flourished in the second 
half of the 5th century B.c. and was a con- 
temporary of Pericles and Phidias. His 
most famous works were the Partlienon on 
the Acropolis at Athens, and the temple of 
Apollo at Bassae, near Phigalla in Arcadia. 
Of both these edifices important remains 
are in existence. Most of the columns of 
the temple at Bassie are still standing. In 
the judgment of the ancients, it was the 
moat beautiful temple in the Peloponnesus, 
after the temple of Athene at Teg6a, which 
was the work of Scopas. [Paiisanias, viii 
41 § 8.] 

Idaean Dactjfli (Gr. DaktCdoi). Fabulous 
beings in Greek mythology who had their ori- 
ginal home in Phrygian Ida, but were after- 
wards transferred by legend to the moun- 
tain of the same name in Crete, and were 
confounded with similar beings called the 
Telchlnt^s, Cubin’, and Cdrybanti^s, 

who were all fabulous beings in the service 
of Rhea Cybfile (the “Idaean Mother”). 
They were accredited with having disco- 
vered, and having been the first to work, 
iron and copper ; with having introduced 
music and rhythm into Greece ; and with 
being possessed of magic power. Three of 
the Phrygian Dactyli had names: Cclmis 
(the smelter), DamndmP/neus (the hammer), 
and AcinCm (the anvil). Among the Cretan 
Dactyli, who were five, ten, and even more 
in number, was the “Idaeau Heracles,” a 
personification of the procreative powers 
of nature, who also afforded magical pro- 
tection against perils. 

Idas and Lvnceus. Sons of Aphareus of 
Messenia and of Arene ; a pair of brothers 
as heroic and as inseparable as their 
cousins Castor and Pollux (PSlydeuces). 
The Nymph Marpessa, daughter of the 
Acarnauian river-god Euenus, was wooed 
by Apollo, when Idas carried her off in a 
winged chariot given him by Poseiddn. i 


When Apollo overtook the fugitives in 
I Messenia, Idas, who was then “ the 
I strongest of living men ” [Homer, II. ix 
556], stretched his bow against Apollo. 
Zeus interposed and gave the damsel her 
choice of suitors ; she decided in favour of 
the mortal, as she feared Apollo would 
desert her. After that the god hated her ; 
slie herself and her beautiful daughter 
Cleopatra or Alcy6ne, wife of Meleager, 
and their daughter, all died young, and 
brought misfortune on those that loved 
them. Idas and the keen-sighted Lyiiceus, 
who could even see into the heart of the. 
earth, joined in the Calydonian Hunt and 
the Argonautic expedition. The}^ met their 
end flghtiug Castor and Pollux, with whom 
they had been brought up. As they were 
all returning from a raid into Arcadia, 
Idas was appointed to divide the cattle 
they had captured ; he divided an ox into 
four portions and decided that whosoever 
devoured his portion first was to have the 
first half of the spoil, and lie who finished 
his next, the second half. He finished 
his own and his brother’s share first, 
and drove the cattle away. The Dioscuri 
were enraged and hid themselves from the 
brothers in a hollow oak-tree ; but the keen 
sight of Lyiicous detected their lurking- 
place and Idas stabbed Castor in the tree 
Thereupon Pollux pierced Lynceus through, 
while Idas was slain by the lightning of 
Zeus. For another account of the origin 
of the quarrel, «cc Dioscuri. 

Idmou. Son of Apollo and of Asterie, 
daughter of C6r6nus ; a seer who took part 
in the Argonautic expedition, although he 
foresaw that it would lead to his own 
d<*ath. He was killed by a wild boar in 
the land of the Marlandyni, in Bithyiiia. 
Ho was worshipped as a hero by the in- 
habitants of the town of HerScleia in 
Pontus, which was built around his grave 
by^command of Apollo. 

iddmSnSQs. The son of DeucS,lI6n of 
Crete, and grandson of Minos. Being one 
of Helen’s suitors, he and MerI5nes, the 
son of his half brother, went with eighty 
ships to Troy, where he appears in Homer 
as among the bravest of heroes. He is de- 
scribed [in Od. iii 191] as one of those who 
safely returned to his native land. Accord- 
ing to a later story, he was caught in a 
storm on his way home, and vowed to 
PSseidon that, if he returned in safety, he 
w'ould sacrifice to the god whatever he 
should first meet on his landing. His son 
came out to meet him, and was accordingly 
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sacrificed ; a plague thereupon broke out, 
he was banished by the Cretans, and betook 
himself to Calabria. He afterwards with- 
drew to C5l6ph6n in Asia, where he is said 
to have been buried. His tomb, however, 
was shown by the Cretans at Cnosns, where 
ho was worshipped as a hero. 

idiis. The thirteenth or fifteenth day of 
the Roman month {see Calendar). It was 
sacred to Ju})iter. 

Idyll (ill Greek eldyilidn, diminutive of 
eidos^ “form,” “a small picture”). A 
poetic sketch of character, specially in 
connexion with pastoral life. {See farther 
tuider Bucolic Poetry.) 

He (“a troop”). (1) The Spartan term 
for a company of boys of the same age, who 
were brouglit up together. {See Education.) 
(2) In the organization of the Macedonian 
army, a squadron of cavalry, generally 2fKJ 
strong, under the command of an ilarchus. 
{See IIlPPEIS.) 

Ilia. Daughter of jEneiis and Lavinia. 
According to the legend, Romulus and 
Remus were her sons by Mars. {See 
jEneas and Rhea Silvia.) 

Iliad. See Homer and Trojan War. 

Illdne Daughter of Priam and Hecuba, 
and wife of the Thracian prince Poly- 
mestor. Her youngest brother P6lydorus 
was entrusted to her care by her parents, 
and she brought him up as her own son, 
while she gave out that her own son DeT- 
philus or Delpylus was Polydorus. When 
Polymestor (who was bribed by the Greeks) 
murdered the supposed Polydorus, Ilione 
blinded* and killed him. 

ilithyia. Sec Eileithyia. 

ilus. The son of Tros, and great-grand- 
son of Dardftnus, brother of Assiracus and 
Ganymede, and father of Laumedon. He 
once went from his native town of Dar- 
dania upon Mount Ida to Phr^^gia, whore 
he was victorious in an athletic contest 
held by the king of the country. Beside 
fifty youths and fifty maidens, the prize 
of the contest, the king gave him, at the 
command of an oracle, a spotted cow, and 
told him there to found a city on the spot 
where she lay. He accordingly founded 
on the bill of the Phrygian Ate, the town 
which after him was called and also 

Troy (Gr. Troia) after his father. When | 
he demanded a sign of Zeus, on the follow- | 
ing morning he found the Palladium before 
his tent. 

imagines. The Roman portrait masks 
of deceased members of a family; they 
were made ot wax and painted, and pro- 


bably fastened on to busts. They were 
kept in small wooden shrines let into the 
^ inner walls of the dtrliim. (The design of 
the funeral monument represented in tlie 
I accompanying cut has been obviously 
! suggested by this method of enshrining 
j the bust.] Inscriptions under the shrines 
I recorded the names, merits, and exploits of 
the persons they referred to. The images 
w’ere arranged and connected with one 
another by means of coloured lines, in such 
a way as to exhibit llie ])edigrec {sfemma) 
of the family. On festal days the shrines 
were opened, and the busts crowned with 
bay-leaves. At family funerals, there were 
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people specially aijpointed to walk in pro-*^ 
cession before the body, wearing the masks 
of the deceased members of the family, 
and clothed in the insignia of the rank 
which they had held when alive. The 
right of having these ancestral images 
carried in procession was one of the jjrivi- 
leges of the nobility. [Polybius, vi 53; 
Pliny, N, 11.^ xxxv 2 §§ 6, 7; Mommsen, 
Rom. Hist.., book iii, chap, xiii.] 

Imp^r§.tor (commander - in - chief). A 
Roman title, originally the designation of 
each separate possessor of an independent 
command {impci'ium). In the course of 
time it became customary to assume the 
title after a man had gained his first great 
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victory, usually after having been greeted 
ns imperator either by the soldiers on the 
battlefield, or by the decree of the senate. 
Under the Empire the title, which was 
seldom conferred by Augustus, was granted 
for the last time by Tiberius 22 a.d. It 
was usually followed by a triumph, and 
ceased when the triumph was over. As a 
permanent title, it was first assumed by 
Caesar, whose adopted son and heir Octa- 
vian bore it as an inherited cognomen ^ 
and from the year B.C. 40 onwards, ac- 
cording to a custom that arose at that 
time, substituted it for his previous prw' 
nornen Gaius, thus becoming Imperator 
Caesar, instead of Cmsar Imperator. His 
immediate successors, Tiberius, Caligtila, 
and Claudius abstained from using this 
prmnomen ; Nero used it frequently, but 
it first became permanent with Vespasian. 
The emperors also took the title Imperator^ 
in its earlier signification, after a victory 
won by themselves or on their behalf. 

Impfirium. The full kingly power among 
the Romans, the royal authority over all 
members of the state. It was conferred 
on the newly elected king by the edmUta 
cTii'lClta, a formal assembly of the patri- 
cians comprising the cUrtai^ and it con- 
sisted of the rights of levying the citizens 
for military service, of leading the army, of 
celebrating a triumph, of exercising civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, and of inflicting 
punishment on the citizens, whether cor- 
poral or capital, or such as affected either 
their property or their liberty. A symbol of 
this authority was the axe and the bundle 
of rods borne by the lictors. (See Fasces.) 

At the establishment of the Republic 
the irnperium was transferred to the two 
consuls, as the successors of the kings ; but 
the full power of the irnperium wa.s then 
limited by the fact that both possessed the 
same power, and that, in the penalties they 
inflicted in times of peace, they were sul> 
ject to the right of appeal (see ProvocATIO), 
and to the intervention of the tribunes of 
the people, after the institution of that 
office. When the consulship was deprived 
of its civil jurisdiction and the prsetorsliip 
instituted for this purpose, the prmtors 
also received the irnperium; nevertheless 
it was more limited (minus) than that of 
the consuls, who, in contrast with the 
praetors and nil other magistrates except 
the tribunes, had the right of ordering 
and forbidding. The irnperium in its un- 
divided and. unlimited form was con- 
ferred on those who in exceptional cases 


were appointed dictators. It was also 
possessed by the inte)'rex\ but for five days 
only. For consuls and praetors the inipe- 
rium could be “ prorogued,” i.e. prolonged 
beyond their time of office; but the impc- 
rium thus prolonged was flnltum^ i.e. 
bounded within the limits of their province. 
In the Republic it could also bo conferred 
by means of the comitia curiata, but this 
act fell into a mere formality. Under the 
Empire the term irnperium included the 
highest military authority, which resided in 
the emperor and was the foundation of all 
liis power. It was taken up cither at the 
instance of the senate or the troops. Its 
full validity depended on its recognition 
by both. 

Impltivium. A depression in the floor of 
the Roman atrium made for the purpose of 
receiving the rain which came in through 
the open roof. (Sec House.) 

Inichus. The most ancient king of 
Argos, properly the god of the river of the 
same name, son of Oceituus and Tetliys, 
and father of PhSroneus and lo. After 
the flood of Doucrillon, he is said to have 
led the inhabitants down from the mountains 
to the jdains, and when PSsoidoii and Hera 
contended for the poss^‘'Ssion of the land, 
he decided in favour of the latter. In 
])imishmont for this Poseidon made the 
rivers of Argos sutfer from a scarcity of 
water. 

Incubarfi (Gr. enkoimdsthai). Specially 
used of sleeping in a sanctuary where ora- 
cular responses were sought through dreams 
or necromancy. (See Oracles.) It was 
with a view to obtaining in a dream a reve- 
lation either from the god of tlio sanctuary, 
or by conjuring up the spirit of some dead 
person. Certain preliminaries had generally 
to be performed, in particular the sacrifice 
of some animal, on whose skin it was often 
customary to sleep. These incubations, 
which were in vogue among the Greeks from " 
the earliest times, but were not extensively 
practised among the Romans until under 
the Empire, generally took place in the 
temple of iEsculapius, the god of healing. 

Indig^tes. Roman deities of uncertain 
import. They appear to have been local 
heroes, who ranked beneath the gods, such 
as Evander, iEneas, and Romulus. 

Indlgltamenta. The Latin term for an 
official collection of forms of prayer be- 
longing to the lihri ponttficii (see Ponti- 
FEX), In them were set ^orth the various 
powers of each god who was to be sum- 
moned to aid in particular cases ; and none 
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of these divinities could be passed over, if 
the prayer was to receive a favourable 
answer. Only those portions of the collec- 
tion were made public which bore direct 
reference to private life ; prayers at mar- 
riages, at births, for a blessing on the 
children at different times of life, and for 
the beginning of all kinds of work, espe- 
cially agriculture. (The names of the gods 
of earliest childhood were as follows : 
Fdtlna atid Educa, who taught the cliild 
when weaned to eat and drink ; CubOy 
who protected the child when taken out 
of the cradle and put to bed; OsaipCigay 
who strengthened the bones; Camay who 
strengthened the flesh ; Lcvdnay who 
helped it to rise from the groxind ; SfdtdnvSy 
Stdttlf.miSy or dia Sfdtlnay who taught it 
to stand ; Abcova and AdcOnay who sup- 
ported its first walking; FfdmlinuSy Fari- 
nvHy who assisted it to talk.) All collec- 
tive occupations, all parts of tho house, 
all different spots had their particular 
gods, who were invoked in those forms 
of prayer. Often the various names only 
indicate the different characteristics of a 
single divinity ; e g. Mata, was invoked 
under the names of Bonay Faititay Opa, and 
Fdtun. In course of time tho different 
attributes came to be regarded as separate 
divinities. [The names of the above divini- 
ties are quoted from Vari'o, Antiquitates 
Rcrnin D Ivina rum y by Tertullian, Ad Not. 
ii 11, 15 (and De Anima 37, 39); and by 
Augustine, Dc Civitate Dei, iv 11, 21 (and 
iv 8, 10 ; vi 9, vii 23).] 

Infamla. The Latin term for the loss 
of certain political rights ; resembling, but 
not identical with, demlnutio cdvitis (^.v.). 
It was the direct consequence of dishonour- 
able conduct, or of some shameless act 
(such as a widow not observing the usual 
year of mourning, bigamy, bankruptcy, 
going on the stage, or becoming a gladiator, 
pandering, or becoming a prostitute, etc.). 
It also resulted from a condemnation for 
felony, robbery, fraud, embezzlement of a 
deposit, whether belonging to a society or 
a ward, or in fact for any criminal offence. 
The inf amis was expelled from his tribe, 
lost his vote and his capacity for filling pub- 
lic offices {ins svffrdgii and ius h6n0rum)y 
and could not appear in a court of law 
cither on his own account or on behalf of 
another. {Cp, Atimia.) 

Inheritance. (1) Greek (Athens). If a 
person died intestate, leaving sons, all of 
equal birthright, and none of them dis- ! 
inherited, the soru inherited the property '> 


in equal parts, the eldest probably receiv- 
ing the same share as the rest. If there 
were daughters, they were provided for by 
dowries, which, in case they were divorced 
or childless after marriage, went back to 
the remaining heirs. If a man had no 
sons of his own, ho usually adopted a son 
to continue the family and the religious 
worship connected with it. If he had 
daughters he would marry one of them to 
the adopted son ; in this case the chief 
share of the inheritance would fall to this 
married daughter and her husband, tho 
rest receiving dowries. If there were only 
daughters surviving, the succession passed 
to them. In such a case the next of kin 
had a legal right to one of the heiresses, 
{(iplclerds) and could claim to marry her, 
even if she had married some one else 
before receiving the inhoritanco. And })oor 
heiresses, on the other hand, had a k'gal 
claim on tlieir nearest of kin eith(u' lor 
marriage, or for a jjrovision suitable to 
their circumstances. If a man had married 
an heiress, he was bound by cAistom and 
tradition, if he had sons, to name one as 
heir to tlie property which had come with 
his wife, and thus to restore the house of 
tho maternal graT)dfather. Children born 
out of wedlock wore illegitimate, and had no 
claim on the father's estate. If a man died 
intestate, leaving no heirs either of his 
body or adopted, his nearest relations in tho 
male lino inherited, and in default of these, 
those in the female line as far as the chil- 
dren of first cousins. Any one thinking lie 
had a legal claim to the inheritance made 
an application to the arehOn to hand it 
over to him. The application was posted 
up in public, and read out in the following 
ecclPsia. The question was then asked 
whether any one disputed tho, claim, or 
raised a counter-claim. If not, the archon 
assigned the inheritance to the claimant ; 
otherwise the matter was decided by a law- 
suit. Even after the assignment of an 
inheritance, it might be disputed in the 
lifetime of the holder, and for five years 
after his death. The claim of the nearest 
relation to an heiress was in the same way 
lodged with tho archon and ratified before 
the assembly. 

(2) Rowan. If a man died intestate leav- 
ing a wife and children of his body or 
adopted, they were his heirs {sHl Mr^dCs). 
But this did not apply to married daughters 
who had passed into the mdnus of their hus- 
bands, or the children who had been freed 
by emancipation from the pdtesfds of their 
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father. If the man left no wife or c])iIdron, 
the agndtlj or relations in the male line, 
inherited, according to the degree of their 
kinship. If there wore no agnafi^ and the 
man was a patrician, rlio property went to 
his gem. The or relations in the 

female lino, were originally not entitled to 
inherit by the civil law. But, as time went 
on, their claim was gradually recognised 
more and more to the exclusion of the 
a g naff, until at last Justinian entirely 
abolished the privilege of the latter, and 
substituted the principle of blood-relation- 
shi])s for that of the civil law. Vestal 
Virgins were regarded as entirely cut off 
fi’om the family union, and therefore could 
not inherit from an intestate, nor, in case 
of their dying intestate, did the property 
go to their family, but to the state. But, 
unlike other women, they had unlimited 
right of testamentary disposition. If a 
/reodman died intestate and childless, the 
patrdnus and his wife had the first claim 
to inherit, then their children, then their 
agnail, and (if the patronus was a patrician) 
then his gens. In later times, even if a 
freedman, dying childless, left a will, the 
patronus and his sons had claim to half the 
property. Augustus made a number of pro- 
visions in the matter of freedmen’s inheri- 
tance. The civil law made it compulsory 
on a man’s sai hcredes to accept an inheri- 
tance whether left by will or not. But as 
the debts were taken over with the pro- 
perty, the edictiim of the pra3tor allowed 
the heirs to decline it. A fortiori, no other 
persons named in the will could be com- 
pelled to accept the legacy. {Sec Will.) 

Inns did not come into existence in 
Greece until the times when, in conse- 
quence of the increase of traffic, the custom 
of hospitality, whicli was formerly prac- 
tised on an extensive scale, became more 
and more confined to cases where it was 
either inherited or was the subject of 
special agreement on both sides. Besides 
private inns {pandAkela), which offered food 
as well as shelter to strangers, public inns, 
which at least gave shelter and night- 
quarters, were to be found in some places, 
especially where great crowds of men were 
accustomed to assemble for the celebration 
of festivals, and also near temples which 
were much visited. The profession of an 
inn-keeper was little esteemed, still less 
that of a tavern-keeper, whose bar {kdpS- 
Icidn) it was not considered proper for 
respectable people to frequent [Isocr., Areop, 
49] ; in Athens a visit to a tavern was even 


sufficient to lead to expulsion from the 
Areopagus. 

In Rome, as in most parts of Italy, there 
were inns for travellers {deversOrla) at 
least as early as the 2nd century n.C. On 
the great high-roads taverns were built on 
sjieculatioii by landowners resident in the 
neighbourhood, and were either let out, or 
kept for them by slaves. With the increase 
of traffic, stations for changing horses 
{inUtdttd) and for night-quarters {mansio} 
began to bo placed on the high-roads of all 
the provinces. Cook-shops {pdplnee) and 
taverns {erntpOme) were seldom frequented 
by any but the commonest people. Those 
who kept them wore just as much de- 
spised as in Greece, and were actually con- 
.sidered by the law as under a ban. Even 
in antiquity it was the custom to make 
inns known by a sign-board {insigne). Thus 
in Pompeii an inn has been discovered with 
the sign of an elephant, 

ino. Daughter of Cadmus, and wife of 
Athamas {q.v.). Being followed by the 
latter when he had been seized with mad- 
ness, she fled to the cliff Moluris, between 
M6gar& and Corinth, and there threw her- 
self into the sea with her infant son Mfili- 
certes. At the isthmus, however, mother 
and child were carried ashore by a dolphin, 
and, from that time forward, honoured as 
marine divinities along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, especially on the coast of 
Mogara and at the Isthmus of Corinth. Ino 
was worshipped as Leucothea, and Meli- 
certes as PdlcemOn. They were regarded as 
divinities who aided men in peril on the 
sea. As early as Homer, we have Ino men- 
tioned as rescuing Odysseus from danger 
by throwing him her veil [Od. v 333-353]. 
Among the Romans Ino was identified with 
Mdtilta {q.v.). 

Instla. See House, near the end. 

Inter cessio. (1) The Latin term for tho 
interference of a higher oflEicer with some 
public act on the part of one lower in rank, 
e.g. calling a meeting of the commons. The 
tribune of the people could thus inter- 
fere with the praetor, quaestor, and aedile. 
Thus it was even open to the tribunes of the 
people to refuse a triumph to a consul or 
a praetor. (2) The quashing of an official 
act. As in (1), this might be issued by a 
higher official against a lower one ; and 
also by one colleague against another, e.g. 
by tribune against tribune. It was neces- 
sary that the intercessio should be made 
in person, and in general immediately after 
the act in question. It was employed 
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against judicial decisions, administrative 
ordinances (solely on the appeal of the per- 
son concerned) ; also against decrees of the 
senate and motions in the j)opular assemhlj'. 
The later species of intcrccmio early hocaine 
a special right of the tribunes 

Intercidona. The name given by the 
Italian tribes to one of the three divinities 
who, during child-bed, protected mother 
and child from being tormented by tlie 
wood-god SilvaiiuB. {Sec PicuMNUs.) 

Interdictlo Aquae et Ignis. The Roman 
term for exclusion from the common use of 
tire and water, which were the symbols of 
the community. {See Exiltiim.) 

Interest (Gr. tokoi / \jQ.t. fem<ii or iiHimt). 
In Greece the rate of interest on invested 
cai)ital was not restricted by law, but 
was left entirely to arrangement between 
the parties concerned. The average rate, 
compared with that usually given at the 
I)reseTit day, was very high, far higher than 
the rent either of houses or land. Tin’s 
is partly exj)lninGd by the proportionately 
greater scarcity of ready money, and by 
the fact tliat it was difficult to accumulate 
a largo amount of capital. 

In the time of Demosthenes 12 ])6r cent, 
was regard ( m 1 as a rather low rate of 
interest, and higher rates, up to 18 per 
cent., were quite common. In bottomry 
the ordinary rate of interest at Athens was 
20 per cent. In the event of failure in the 
payment of interest due, compound interest 
was charged. In the computation of interest 
two different methods were emjdoj'ed. It 
was usual to specif}^ cither the sum to be 
paid by the mouth on every mina (equal in 
intrinsic value of silver to £3 f)». 8cf.), or 
the fraction of the principal which was 
annually i)aid as interest. Capital there- 
fore was said to be invested at a drachma^ 
if for every mina (100 draclimae) there was 
paid interest at the rate of one drachma^ 
i.e. one per cent, monthly, and consequently 
12 per cent, per annum. Or again, if 12^ 
per cent, yearly interest was to be paid, the 
capital was said to be invested at “ one- 
eighth.” In most cases the interest appears 
to have been paid monthly, and on the last 
day of the month ; but payment by the 
year was not unknown. In bottomry the 
interest was according to the terms of the 
contract. 

In llome^ as at Athens, the rate of interest 
was originally unrestricted, and it was not 
until after hard struggles that, by the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, a regular yearly rate I 
of interest at one-twelfth of the capital, or | 
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8 per cent., was established. But this and 
subsequent legal limitations were all the 
less effectual for putting down usury, be- 
cause they were valid in the case of Roman 
citizens only, and not in tliat of foi eigiiors. 
Usury was accordingly practised under the 
name of foreigners up to the end of the 
2nd century n.c., when tlie laws against 
it were extended so as to include aliens. 
Tlirough iiitoreonrse with Asia and (jreece,. 
a change in tlie })a 3 unent of interest was 
gradually introduced, which in the first 
half of the Isl (umtury h.c. was generally 
adopted. ( ’apital was no longer lent by the 
year, but by the month, and monthly interest 
was paid, on the first day of each month; 
notice of intention to call in the loan was 
given on the Ides (the 13tli or Ihth 
day of tlie month), and reinihursemcnt 
took place on the first of the following 
month. The regular rate of interest with 
this reckoning was 1 per cent, monthly, or 
12 per cent, per annum. The accumulation 
of large fortunes in Rome at tlio end of 
the Republic considerably lessened the rate 
of interest on safe investments. TIk; chiel’ 
field for usury was then the provinces, 
whose inhabitants wore compelled by the 
exorbitant imposts to be continually raising 
loans at any jirice. The custom, long per- 
mitted, of adding the , year’s unpaid interest 
to the ])rincipal, was first forbidden by the 
later Roman law. Justinian permanently 
fixed the rate of interest in ordinary in- 
vestments at 6 per cent., in commercial 
onterprises at 8 per cent., and in bottomry 
ill which it had previously been unlimited 
on account of the risk incurred by the 
stock on long voyages, at 12 per cent. 

Internundlnum. The Roman week, {See 
Nundinje and Calendar.) 

Interr§ges. The name given by the 
Romans to the senators who, between the 
death of one king and the election of an- 
other, held regal authority, during the inter- 
regnum, for successive periods of five days 
each. One of these interred 8 had to con- 
duct the election itself. Even under the 
Republic an interrex. was nominated by the 
senate to hold the e6m%t%a for the election 
of consuls, whenever the consuls had 
died, or resigned, or if the election had not, 
been completed by the end of the year. If 
five days did not suffice, the retiring inter- 
rex named another to succeed him. 
inftftB. See Faunus. 

id. The beautiful daughter of In&chus, 
and the first priestess of Hera at Argos. 
As Zeus loved her, she was changed by the 

V 
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jealousy of Hera into a white heifer, and 
Argus of the hundred eyes was appointed 
to watch her. When Hermes, at the com- 
mand of Zeus, had killed Argus, Hera 
maddened the heifer by sending a gad-fly 
which perpetually pursued her. lo thus 
wandered through the continents of Europe 
and Asia, by land and by sea. Each of the 
different straits she swam across was named 
after her Bospdi'un^ or Ox-ford. At last in 
Egypt she recovered her original shape, and 
bore EpS-phuK to Zeus. Libya, the daughter 
of Epaphus, became by Pfiseidon the mother 
of Belus, who in turn was father of ACgyp- 
tus, Danaus, Cepheus, and Phineus. The 
Greek legend of lo’s going to Egypt is pro- 
bably to be explained by her having been 
identified wdth the Egyptian goddess Isis, 
who is always represented with cow’s horns, 
lo (“ the wanderer ”) is generally explained 
as a moon-goddess wandering in the starry 
heavens, symbolized by Argus of the hun- 
dred eyes; her transformation into a horned 
hei/er represents the crescent moon. | 

idb&tes. A king of Lycia, father of ! 
Anteia, and son-in-law of Pnntus, king of | 
Tiryns, by whom ho was commissionecl to ; 
kill BellSrbphon {q>v.), 

Idcaste. The mother and also the wife of 
(Edfpus {q.v.). 

idlans. Son of Iphicles, the half-brother 
of Her&cles, and the faithful companion and 
charioteer of that liero. For his help in 
destroying the Lenitean hydra and in the 
fight with Cycnus, Heracles transferi*ed to 
him his first wife MSgflra. The friendship 
he had devoted to the father he continued 
to the children of Heracles in defending 
tliem against Eurystheus. As the comrade 
of Heracles he was worshipped beside him 
in Thebes, wliere the gymnasium was named 
after him, and where the inhabitants used to 
swear by his name. 

Idle. Daughter of Eurytus of CKcIialla. 
She came into the power of Her&cles as a 
captive of war, and was on his death (of 
which she was the innocent cause) married 
to his son Hyllus. {See Heracles.) 

tdn. (1) According to the Attic story; 
the son of Apollo and CrSusa, daughter of 
the Athenian king Erechtheus. He was 
exposed at his birth by his mother in a 
grotto on the cliff of the Acrdpdlls, whence 
he was taken by Hermes to Delphi and 
brought up by the Pythian priestess to be 
an attendant in his father’s temple. Creusa 
afterwards married Xuthus, who had 
migrated from Thessaly, and was .'^on of 
Hellen and brother of jEdlus and Ddras. 


As this marriage was childless, the pair 
went to Delphi to consult the god as to tho 
cause. Xuthus received the command to 
consider as his son the first person he should 
meet in front of the temple. This happened 
to be Ion, who had meanwhile grown up, 
and was at once accepted by Xuthus as his 
son. But Creusa, fancying he was her 
husband’s son by a former union, resolved 
to poison him. Ion detects her design in 
time and would have killed Creusa, who 
however takes refuge at the altar of the 
god. Then the Pythian priestess produces 
tho cradle in which he had been exposed 
as an infant, and thus brings about recogni- 
tion and reconciliation between mother and 
son. Ion married Hglice, the daughter of 
Selinus, king of the vEgialeans on the north 
coast of tho Peloponnesus. At the death 
of this king he bf*came monarch of the land, 
and tho inhabitants assumed the name of 
Ion ians after him. Afterwards being called 
upon by the Athenians to help thorn against 
Eumolpus and tho Eleusinians, he conquered 
the enemy and was made king of Athens. 
From the four sons who are attributed to 
him, HSples, G6l66n, JEgfeores, and Argades 
were descended the four Ionic tribes. 

(2) Of Chios, A Greek author of rare 
versatility for his time. He composed 
historical writings, among them a kind of 
memoirs of men of mark he had met, such 
as Sophocles; also lyric poems of the most 
varied t 3 q)es, and thirty or forty tragedies 
which were more remarkable for elegance 
and erudition than for elevation of style. 
When in b.c. 452 he won a dramatic vic- 
tory at Athens, he is said to have presented 
every Athenian with a flask of Chian wine. 
He died at Athens in 422 b.c. We only 
possess scanty fragments of his works. 

Idphon. The son of Sophocles, and, like 
his father, a tragic poet. {Sec Sophocles.) 

iphlfijiassa. See Ipiiigenia. 

Iphicles. Son of Amphitryon and 
Alcmene, half-brother of Her^clos and 
father of I5laus. He took part in the 
Calydonian Hunt and also in many of his 
brother’s exj)edition8, especially against 
Erginus, Augeas, LaOmfidon, and Hipp6o6on. 
Ho .either fell in the fight against the sons of 
Hip])ocoon or was wounded in battle against 
the MdliSnIdae at PhSnfitis in Arcadia, where 
he^was afterwards worshipped as a hero. 

iphlclus. Son of Phyl&cus of Phyl&ce in 
Thessaly, father of Pddarces and ProtSsIlaus. 
He took part in the Argonautic expedition 
and in the funeral games in honour of 
PSlIas. Here he outstripped all his com- 
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petitors, being so swift of foot that he could 
pass over a cornfield without bending the 
ears, and could run over the sea without 
wetting his feet. On his herds of cattle 
and his powers of healing, see Mrlampus. 

IphlgCnia (Or. IpMgCneia, in Homer 
Iphldnassa). Daughter of Agilraenmon and 
of Clytaemnestra, or (according to another 
account) of Theseus and Helen (5.V.), and 
brought up ClytgBmnestra as her child. 
When the Greek ships were detained at 


keep his vow. After a long struggle 
Agamemnon finally gave way to the pres- 
sure put upon him by MSnSlaus, and sent 
for his daughter to come to Aulis under 
the pretext of betrothing her to Achilles. 
During the sacrifice Artemis substituted 
a hind for her, and carried her off in a cloud 
to the land of the Tauri [the modern 
Crimea]^ where, as priestess of the goddess, 
it fell to her lot to otter up as victims all 
strangers who were shipwrecked on the 
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Aulis by the calm caused by the wrath of 
Artemis against Agamemnon for killing a 
hind sacred to that goddess, and boasting 
that he was superior to her in the chase, 
the seer Calchas announced that the goddess 
could only be appeased by the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia. According to another story, 
Agamemnon had vowed, before the birth 
of Iphigenia, that he would sacrifice to the 
goddess whatever the year brought forth 
that was loveliest, but had neglected to 


coast. Orestes, who, commanded by the 
oracle, had gone there to bring to Attica 
the image of the goddess, was on the point 
of being sacrificed by her, when she recog- 
nised him as her brother and allowed 
herself to be carried off by him together 
with the image. At Delphi her sister 
Electra wanted to put her eyes out, on 
hearing that the Tauric priestess had slain 
Orestes; but was prevented from doing 
so by her brother’s arrival. She is said 
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to have brought the image of the Tauric 
ArtcmiB to the Attic deme of Brauron, and 
to have died and been buried there as its 
jiriestcBS. She was even introduced into 
Attic legend as daughter of Theseus and 
Helen. In other places also, such as 
Sparta, the image was shown, and she was 
regarded as a priestess who had brought it 
to Greece from among the Scythians. In 
all probability Iphigenia was originally a 
designation of Artemis herself, and out of 
this epithet of the goddess the personality 
of the priestess was in time evolved. Her 
grave was also shown at M(3gara. According 
to another legend, she is said to have been 
made immortal by Artemis, and to have 
lived on in the island of Leuce as the wife 
of Achilles under the name of OrstlocMa. 

iphitus. Son of Eurytus of (Echalla, 
and a friend of Her&cles, who, in a fit of 
madness, hurled him down headlong from 
the battlement of his castle at Tiryns. 
{Scf Heracles.) 

frciie. Sec Eirene. 

iris. The daughter of Thaumas and of 
Eloctra, and a sister of the Harpies. She 
is the personification of the rainbow which 
unites heaven and earth. As a virgin god- 
dess, swift as the breeze and with wings 
of gold, she is the messenger of the gods, 
especially of Zeus and Hera, and, according 
to later writers, exclusively of the latter. ! 
She bears their behests from the ends of 
the earth even to the river Styx, and into 
the depths of the sea. As a messenger 
of the gods she resembles Hermes, and 
therefore carries the herald’s staff of that 
divinity. 

issBus. The fifth of the Ten Attic Orators, 
a pupil of Isocr&tes ; born before b.c. 400 
at Chalcis in Eubcea. He lived to the 
middle of the 4th century at Athens, prob- 
ably as a resident alien {mHoikds)^ writing 
forensic speeches for other people and giving 
instruction in rhetoric. Demosthenes was 
for several years his pupil. Of the sixty- 
four speeches attributed to him by anti- 
quity, we have (besides some not unim])or- 
tant fragments) eleven speeches dealing 
with matters relating to inheritance, and 
therefore of great importance as throwing 
light upon Attic private law. In his style 
he most closely resembles Lysias, to whom 
he is inferior in natural elegance, while he 
surpasses him in oratorical skill. 

isIdoruB. A Spaniard who, from the 
beginning of the 7th century, was bishop 
of Seville (in Latin HispdliSy whence he is 
called Hispalensis). He died about 636 


A.D. He possessed a width of reading 
which was remarkable for his time, and an 
extraordinary faculty for collecting infor- 
mation, Next to Boethius and Cassiodorus, 
he exercised the most important influence 
upon the general culture and literature of 
the Middle Ages. Besides works on 
grammar, theology, and history (including 
a Chronicle of the World to his own day, 
and histories of the Goths, Vandals, and 
Suevi), he composed in the last years of 
his life his greatest and most important 
work, an immense but imperfect encyclo- 
pedic survey of all knowledge, in twenty 
volumes, entitled the Etymdloglm or 
dr7<jtn^8y from its often very ca})ricious 
and marvellous explanations of the various 
subjects of which it treats. Though it is 
only a vast congeries of collected excerjits, 
devoid of a single original idea, it is never- 
theless important owing to the variety of its 
contents and its citations from writings now 
lost, such as those of Suetonius. Another 
work, which is similarly a compilation, but 
was greatly used in the Middle Ages, is his. 
Dc Nafiini RPriim^ a handbook of natural 
hisjtory. 

Isis. The divinity most extensively 
worshi])ped, with her brother and husband 
Osiris, by the Egyptians, among whom she 
represented the feminine, receptive, and 
producing principle in nature. As the 
goddess of procreation and birth her symbol 
was the cow. On monuments she is mostly 
represented as of youthful ap])earance with 
a cow’s horns on her head, between the 
horns the oi-b of the moon, and with a 
sceptre of flowers and the emblem of life 
in her hands (fig. 1). Her greatest temple 
stood at Btisiris (i.e. Pe-Osiriy or Abode of 
Osiris) in the midst of the Delta of the 
Nile, where, amidst the fruitful fields, the 
inhabitants worshipped the mightiest god 
and goddess with ceremonies which typified 
the search and discovery of Osiris by his^ 
mourning wife after his murder by Typhon. 
Like Osiris she was a divinity who ruled 
over the world below. In the course of the 
fusion of religions which took place under 
the Ptolemies, Isis and Osiris were con- 
founded with all manner of Asiatic and 
Greek gods. In process of time she became 
in her power the most universal of all 
goddesses, ruling in heaven, on earth, 
and on the sea, and in the world below, 
decreeing life and death, deciding the 
fate of men, and dispensing rewards and 
punishments. Her worship spread over 
Greece, and after the second Punic War 
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obtained a firm footinc; in Rome in spite 
ol repeated interference by the State. In 



(Berlin Mutn’um ) 

the days of the Empire it obtained recog- 
nition by the State and established itself 
in all parts of the Roman dominions. The 
attractiveness of the service of Isis lay in 
the religious satisfaction which it was cal- 
culated to insure. Through abstinence from 
food and from sensual pleasures, and through 
expiations and purifications, it promised to 
lead its votaries to sanctification of life and 
to a true perception of the life divine. 
The ritual consisted in part of a morn- 
ing and evening service to the god, partly 
in annual festivals celebrated in spring 
at the return of the season for navigation, 
and also in the late autumn before the 
advent of winter. At the former festival, 
held on the 5th of March, and called the 
ship of Isis {IsXdts ndvlg'ium)^ in recog- 
nition of her being the patroness of navi- 
gation, and inventress of the sail, the people 
in general, with the devotees and priests 
of Isis, went in solemn procession down 
to the seashore, where a sailing vessel 
painted in the Egyptian manner and laden 
with spices, was committed to the sea. 
fApuleius, Met. xi 8-17, esp. 1 1 ; Firmicus 
Maternus, De Err. Prof. Relig. 2. ] The other 
feast was emblematic of the grief of Isis 
•at her loss and her joy at finding again 
Rer husband Osiris and her son Horus, 
Besides these popular feasts there were also 


certain special mysteries of Isis, which in 
sill their essentials were borrowed from the 
Plleusinian mysteries of Deineter. In these, 
all who were called thereto by the goddess 
in a dream wore admitted to the select 
circle of the worshippers of Isis. These 
devotees, like the priests, were recognised 
by their linen robes and their shaven heads, 
and had to devote themselves to an ascetic 
life. Oracular responses received in dreams 
were as much associated witli the temples 
of Isis as with those of Sfirepis (q.v,). In 
Greek art the goddess is re])resentod as 
similar to Hera. Her attributes are a 
serpent, a cornucopia, ears of corn, lotus, 
moon and hoi-ns, as well as the slsfrum, a 
nietal rattle, specially employed in her 
service (fig. 2). 



(2) ROMAN 1818 AND HORUS (HAHrOCRATES). 

(Municli, Glyplothek.) 

IsmenS. A daughter of (EdIpiis (q.v.). 
isdcr&tes. The fourth among the Ten 
Attic Orators, was bom at Athens B.C. 436. 
He was the son of ThS5d5ru8, the wealthy 
proprietor of a flute manufactory, who pro- 
vided for his son’s receiving a careful educa- 
tion. Accordingly he had the advantage of 
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being instructed by PrOdlcus, Protagdras, 
Theramenes, and (above all) Gorglas; his 
character was also moulded by the influence 
of Socrates, although he never belonged to 
the more restricted circle of his pupils. 

Bashfuluess and a weak voice prevented 
him from taking part in public life. Afte^' 
the fall of the Thirty, as his father had lost 
his means in the calamitous years that 
closed the Peloponnesian War, He turned 
his attention to composing forensic speeches 
for others. After having taught rhetoric 
at Chios [possibly about 404 B.C.], he re> 
turned to Athens in 403, and there opened 
a regular school of rhetoric about 302. It 
was largely attended by both Athenians 
and non- Athenians, and brought him in 
considerable wealth. The total number of 
his pupils has been given at one hundred, 
including TimSthSus, the son of C6non, the 
orators Isaeus, Hj^pgrides, and Lycurgns, 
and the historians Ephdrus and Theopompus. 
Isocrates also had friendly relations with 
foreign princes, especially with Ev3,g6ra8 
of Cyprus and his son Nicocles, who loaded 
him with favours. He kept himself com- 
pletely aloof from any personal share in the 
public life of liis day ; yet ho attempted to 
influence the political world, not only with- 
in the narrow bounds of his native land, 
but also throughout the whole of Greece, by 
a series of rhetorical declamations, not in- 
tended to be delivered, but only to be read. 
This he did in the first place in his Pdne- 
gyricus, which ho published in 380 B.c., 
after spending ten or (according to another 
account) as many as fifteen years over its 
preparation. This is a kind of festal oration 
eulogising the services of Athens to Greece, 
exhorting the Spartans peacefully to share 
the supremacy with Athens, and calling on 
the Greeks to lay aside all internal dissen- 
sions and attack the barbarians with their 
united strength. In the ninetieth year of his 
age, in a discour.se addressed to Philip, in 
846 B.C., he endeavours to induce that mon- 
arch to carry out his policy by reconciling all 
the Greeks to one another, and leading their 
united forces against the Persians. Other 
discourses relate to the internal politics of 
Athens. Thus, in the ArSdpdglUcunj he 
recommends his fellow citizens to get rid of 
the existing weaknesses in their political 
constitution by returning to the democracy 
as founded by Solon and reconstituted by 
ClisthSnes, and by reinstating the Areo- 
pagus as the supreme tribunal of censor- 
ship over public decorum and morality. He 
retained his mental and bodily powers un- 


impaired to an advanced age, and in his 
ninety-eighth year completed the Pdndthtt- 
ndXcuSj a discourse in praise of Athens. He 
lived to see the tot:J wreck of all his hoj)es 
for a regeneration of Greece, and died B.C. 
338, a few days after the battle of ChseriSnea, 
He is said to have died of voluntary star- 
vation, owing to his despair at the down- 
fall of Greek liberty; [but this account of 
his death, familiarised by Milton in his 
fifth English sonnet, must be considered af 
doubtful.] 

There were sixty comijositions beaiiug 
his name known to antiquity, but less tlian 
half that number were consi(iered genuine. 
Of the twenty-one which have come down 
to us, the first, the Letter to DnndiilcuSj is 
often regarded as si)urious, [but there is no 
reason to doubt the genuineness of nine of 
the ten other Letters. It is only the letter 
prefixed to the nine in the older editions 
that is not genuine, having been really 
written by Theophylact Simocatta early in 
the 7th century a.d.] Of the speeches, six 
are forensic orations, written to be delivered 
by others; the rest are declamations, chiefly 
on political subjects. By his mastery of 
style, Isocrates had a far-reaching influence 
on all subsequent Greek prose, which is; 
not confined to oratorical composition alone. 
His chief strength lies in a careful choice 
of expression, not only in his vocabulary, 
but also in the rhythmical formation oi 
his flowing periods, in a skilful use of the 
figures of speech, and in all that lends 
euphony to language. [Even in Latin, the 
I oratorical prose of Cicero is, on its formal 
side, founded chiefly on that of Isocrates. 
Modern literary prose has, in its turn, been 
mainly modelled on that of Cicero, and' 
thus the influence of Isocrates has endured 
to the present day.] 

ts6t6lla (“ equality in tax and tribute ”). 
At Athens, the position of partial equality 
with the citizens which was granted to the 
more deserving of the mStoeci (e/.v.). 

Isthmian Games. One of the four grea 
national festivals of the Greeks, held on the 
Isthmus of Corinth, in a grove of pine trees 
sacred to PSseidon, near the shrines of the 
Isthmian Poseidon and of M6llcert§s. From 
B.C. 589, they were held in the first month 
of spring, in the second and fourth years of 
each Olympiad. According to legend, the 
Isthmian Games were originally funeral 
games in memory of Melicertes {q.v.) ; 
another tradition relates that they were 
established by Theseus either in honour of 
Poseidon, or in commemoration of his vie- 
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tory over Sciron and Slnis. In any case, 
the Athenians were specially interested in 
the 1‘estival from the earliest times. It was 
alleged that, from the days of Theseus 
downwards, they had what was called the 
pi'dSdriaj the right of occupying the most 
prominent seats at the games, and, in ac- 
cordance with a law attributed to Solon, 
they presented to those of their citizens 
who wore victors in the contests a reward 


Corinth (b.c. 46) it was restored to that 
city. The contests included gymnastic 
exercises, horse-races, and competitions 
in music. The two former differed in no 
essential way from the Olympian Games 
iq-v.); in the third, besides musicians, poets 
of either sex contended for the prize. Be- 
sides the customary palm, the prize in 
Pindar’s time consisted of a wreath of dry 
scllndn [often translated “ parsley,” but 



The Isthminn Ktadunn. and Raored uiclosure contuining the temples of Poseidon 
(Ncpiuiie) and Melicerteis (Pulffimon), 

After Lettike’s TmveU in the Morea, vol. id, pi. 3. 


amounting to 100 drachma;. [The only 
occasion when Socrates was absent from 
Athens, except with the army, was to at- 
tend this festival.] The inhabitants of Elis 
were completely excluded from the games, 
being debarred from either sending com- 
petitors or festal envoys. The Corinthians 
had the presidency, which was transferred 
to the Sicyonians after the destruction of 
Corinth (b.c. 146), but at the rebuilding of 


more probably identical with the “ wild 
celery,” dplum grdvHdenSt The sclinon 
was a symbol of funeral games]. After the 
destruction of Corinth, a crown of pine 
leaves was substituted for it. The games 
long continued to be held, even under the 
Roman Empire. [Cp. Plutarch, Timolcon^ 
26,^and Sijtnpos. v 3, 1-3.] 

Itinfiraria. The Roman term for (1) com- 
pendious lists of the names and distances 
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of the difTerent stations on the public roads, 
alter the manner of our road-books {itU 
mraria adnotfita or scripta ) ; or (2) cliar- 
tographic representations similar to our 
travelling maps {itineraria })icta). Of the 
former kind we have 

(1) the two Antonine Itineraries^ the 
basis of which belongs to the time of the 
emperor Antoninus Caracalla ; but the 
edition which has come down to us dates 
from the beginning of the 4th century. They 
contain lists of routes by land and sea in the 
Roman empire. 

(2) Tiio Itinerarhm Burdigdlense or 
HiSrdsdlyynltdnurn, B33 a.d., the route of 
a pilgrimage from BurdTgrda (Bordeaux) to 
Jerusalem. 

(3) The Itincrarinm Alexandria an ab- 
i-iract of the Persian expedition of Alex- 
ander the Great, drawn up mainly from 
Arrian for the expedition of the emperor 
Constantius against the Persians (a.d. 
340-345). 

Of the other kind of itineraries, in the 
form of maps, we have a specimen in the 
Peutinger Map, tdhula Pexdingeriayia^ now 
in Vienna. It received its name from its 
former possessor, Konrad Peutinger, a coun- 
cillor of Augsburg. It was j)ainted at 
Kolmar in 1265 on the model of an original 
ma]) which dates back to the middle of 
the 3rd century a.d. It consists of t'vvelve 
broad strips of parchment, on w'hich are 
delineated all those parts of the world 
which were known to th(3 Romans : only 


the pieces which should contain Spain and 
Britain are lost [with the exception of part 
of Kent.] It is disproportionately elongated 
in the direction of east to w^est, the ratio of 
its height to its breadth being 1 : 21. The 
distances from town to town are marked on 
lines running from east to west, and the 
relative sizes of the towns indicated by 
distinctive marks. [A cheap and excellent 
facsimile was published by 0. Maier of 
Rayensburg in 1888.] 

it;^luB (itys). See AIIdon, Pkocne. 
iulns. See Ascanius. 

Ixion. Son of Phlegyas (or of Ares), and 
king of the Lapithse. By Dia he was the 
father of Pirithoiis ^^who, according to 
Homer, however, was a son of Zeus). He 
attempted to withhold from his father-in- 
law, Delhneus, the bridal gifts he had pro- 
mised. Deioneus accordingly detained the 
horses of Ixion. The latter invited him to 
his house and throw him into a ))it filled 
with fire. When Zeus not only purified him 
from this murder, but even invited him to 
the table of the gods, he became arrogant 
and insolent, and oven sought to win the 
love of Hera. Zens thereupon formed of 
the clouds a phantom resembling Hera, and 
by it Ixion became the father of the Con- 
tanrs. On his boasting of the favours he 
imagined the goddess to liave granted him, 
Zeus caused him to be punished for this 
crime by being fastened to a wheel, on 
which he was to turn in terror for ever- 
more in tlio world below. 


JanuB. A god peculiar to the Italmus, 
with no corresponding divinity among the 
Greeks. Even the ancients were by no 
means clear as to his special significance; 
he w’as, however, regarded as one of the 
oldest, holiest, and most exalted of gods. 
In Rome the king, and in later times the 
rex sacrdrwn sacrificed to him. At 

every sacrifice, he was remembered first ; 
in every prayer he was the first invoked, 
being mentioned even before Jupiter. In 
the songs of the Stllli he was called the 
good creator, and the god of gods; he is 
elsewhere named the oldest of the gods and 
the beginning of all things. It would ap- 
pear that originally he was a god of the 
light and of the sun, who opened the gates 
of heaven on going forth in the morning and 
closed them on returning at evening. In 
course of time he became the god of all 


going out and coming in, to whom all places 
of entrance and passage, all doors and 
gates, were holy. In Rome all doors and 
covered passages were suggestive of his 
name. The former wore called idnu(V ^ over 
the latter, the arches which spanned the 
streets were called idni^ a term perhaps 
symbolical of the vault of heaven. Many 
of these were expressly dedicated to him, 
especially those which were situated in 
markets and frequented streets, or at cross- 
roads. In this case they were adorned with 
his image, and the double arch became a 
temple with two doors, or the two double 
arches a temple with four. He was gene- 
rally represented as a porter with a staff 
and a key in his hands, and with two 
bearded faces placed back to back and look- 
ing in opposite directions {see cut). He is 
also the god of entrance into a new division 
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of time, and was therefore sainted every 
morning as the god of the breaking day 
mdtUtlnus)] the beginnings of all 
the months (the calends) wore sacred to 
him, as well as to Juno; and, among the 
months, the first of the natural year, which 
derived from him its name Idnuftvitis. Por 
sacrifices on the calends twelve altars were 
dedicated to him ; his chief festival, however, 
was the 1st of January, especially as in B.C. 
153 this was made the official beginning of 
the new year. On this day he was invoked 
as the god of good beginnings, and was 
honoured with cakes of meal called iamuv ; 
every disturbance, every quarrel, was care- 
fully avoided, and no more work was done 
than was necessary to make a lucky begin- 
ning of the daily business of the year; mutual 
good wishes were exchanged, and people 
made presents of sweets to one another as a 



HEAD OF JANUS, 
(On a Roman ag.) 


good omen that the now year might bring 
nothing but that which was sweet and 
pleasant in its train {see Stken^-:). The 
newly chosen consuls and the other officials 
together with the senate and the knights 
went up to the Capitol to offer to Jujiitor a 
festal sacrifice of white cattle and to pray fm 
the safety of the State. Under the Emjni c 
the 3rd of January was substituted as the 
day for offering vows Ibr the prosperity of 
the imperial house. The origin of all or- 
ganic life, and especially all human life, was 
referred to him ; he was therefore called 
conswins (sower). From him sprang all 
wells, rivers, and streams ; in this relation 
he was called the spouse of Juturna, the 
goddess of springs, and father of Fontus, tlio 
god of fountains. As the god of coming and 
going and of traffic, he had power not only 
on land, but also on sea ; he was therefore 


described as the husband of tho sea-goddess 
VSnilia and as the discoverer of the art of 
shipbuilding. For this reason the Roman 
as bore tlie impression of a ship on ih(‘ 
obverse of the head of Janus {see Coivack, 
fig. 7). His authority exteinled as nuc h 
over war as over })eace. In connexion with 
war he was kuowui in the fane founded by 
Numa near the ancient Forum, as I(tnvs 
Quirlnus. When war was declar«'<|, tlni 
consul opened the double doors of this 
sanctuary and summoned tjjo Roman yeuths 
capable of bearing arms to march thiough 
it with him. As long as war continued, the 
doors stood ojioii, but on tho declaration of 
peace they were closed. From the 1inl(^ of 
Numa to the year of the birtli of ClirisI, 
this happened on four occasions only, nml 
twice in the reign of Augustus. While 
Janus appears as the most ancient of the 
Roman gods, he is at the same time named 
as the most ancient king of tho land, who 
dwelt upon the Janfcillum on the right 
bank of the Tiber, and erecttnl a tmnple to 
the gods and gave a friendly rccojition to 
Saturn. In very late times, hr* is rcjire- 
senied with a bearded and an imheai-ded 
face ; and, instead of his having tin' usual 
ntti-ibutes of the key and staff', the iiugn s 
of Ids right hand exhibit th(‘ iiinnlier .‘Uhi 
(OOC), and those of his left hand ih** tmmhci 
of the remaining days of tho year (lxv;. 

Jason. The son of Atlson, and leader of 
tho Argonauts husband of Medea. 

Jeiunfum. The first breakfast among the 
Romans (.see MEAt.s). On lehnihnii (^rn rts^ 
the fast of Gems, se(' Ckkks. 

Jewellery. See Tohioutio Akt. 

Jocasta. See Lx vstk. 

Jordanes. An Alanian by hiitfi, and 
probably hi sho]) ol Grdtomi llo wiote two 
historical wm-ks ; d) a oompotidiiini of 
Universal Jiistoi-v d(»\vii to 5."rJ a i». : i'*2) 
an abstract ol f'ashiodonis’ History of the 
Goths (De Rehns (fCtteis), which, though 
done in a cursory and unskilful manner, 
IS nevertheless of great value, owing to the 
loss of tho original work. 

Josephus {Flavius). Born at Jerusalem, 
A. I). 37, of a respectable priestly lamily. 
He received a scholarly education, and in 
(13 went to Rome, where ho gained the 
favour of Poppma, the wife of Nero, 
After having returned to his native land, 
he endeavoured in vnui to check the revolt 
of his own peoplf the Romans ; there- 

upon he hiniselt p-uud ihe relirdlion, but, 
while in command of Galilee, was taken 
prisoner by tlie Romans. He was freed 
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from this after two years’ captivity, owing 
to his having prophesied the coming feign 
of Vespasian, from whom he took the family 
name of Flavius. After having been 
present at the siege of Jerusalem, in the 
suite of Titus, he lived in Rome until his 
death about 98, devoting himself to learned 
studios and literary activity. His works, 
which are written in Greek, are : (1) The 
History of the Jewish IFdr, in seven books, 
originally composed in Syro-Chaldee, but 
translated into Greek at the request of 
Titus. It is remarkable for its masterly 
delineation of events in which he himself 
took part or of which he was an eye- 
witness. (2) The Jewish Antiquities, in 
twenty books ; a history of the Jews from 
the creation down to the twelfth year of 
Nero (A.D. 6b), written with the object of 
making a favourable imjiression on the 
Greeks and Romans. (3) An Autobio- 
graphy, to complete the Jewish History. 
(4) A treatise in defence of his Jewish 
Antiquities against the attacks of a scho- 
lar named ApiOn. The Eidoyy of the 
Maccabees is probably spurious. There is 
a Latin version of the History of the Jews, 
dating from the end of the 4th century 
A.D., under the name of Hegesippus, a 
corruption of Josephus. 

Jud^x. In the Homan constitution a 
general designation of all judges, whether 
officials exercising judicial functions or in- 
dividuals in a private position, entrusted on 
oath with the duty of ileciding in either civil 
or criminal trials. For standing and for 
extraordinary criminal courts («ccQ,U^stio) 
the iUdlcHs were at first chosen from the 
number of the senators by agreement of 
the parties concerned. Gaius Gracchus 
first introduced a list of indices {album) 
for the permanent tribunals {qtuvMiOncs 
perpetuoi). At first this list was perma- 
nent, but afterwards it was published 
annually by the preetor urhdnus, who had 
to swear that he would be impartial in his 
selection of names. Under the Empire, as 
long as the quwstiones perpctuce existed, 
it was published by the emperor, who 
nominated the itidices to hold office for 
life, and from time to time revised and 
completed the list. By the lex Sempronia 
of Gaius Gracchus, B.c. 123, the office of 
judge was taken away from the senators, 
who had held it previously, and transferred 
to the possessors of the knight’s census 
(the i^.quiUs). In B.c. 80 a lex Cornelia of 
L. Corntdius Sulla restored it to the Senate. 
In B.c. 70 the office was equally divided 


between the senators, the knights, and the 
tribilni wrdrii. These last were once more 
excluded by Cmsar. Augustus formed four 
di^curXce, or divisions, of indices. Of these 
the first three were obliged to possess the 
knight’s census, and the last the half of it. 
Caligula added a fifth decuria. 

Under the Empire the judicial functions, 
hitherto confined to certain definite classes, 
had become so general in their obligations, 
that it was considered a privilege to bo 
freed from them. This exemption was 
granted to a man with many children, and, 
afterwards, to those following the professions 
of grammarians and teachers. The requisite 
qualifications, apart from that of property, 
were that a person should bo by birth a 
citizen, and not less than thirty years of 
age (after Augustus, not less than twenty- 
five). The other requirements were bodily 
and mental capacity, an unblemished repu- 
tation, and a long residence in Italy. 
Under the Republic, the number of those 
who were sworn in varied at difierent 
times; under tho Empire it was fixed at 
4,000, and later at 5,000. For every court 
of justice the judges were taken from the 
general list by lot, and out of this special 
list the presiding magistrate appointed a 
definite number for each trial. Out of 
those a certain number might bo challenged 
and rejected by either side ; perhaps the 
president filled up the vacancies by again 
drawing lots. The swearing in took place 
before the trial. When the number of the 
pra3tors apj)ointed for tho qua^stiones was 
not sufficiently large, a iudex queestionie 
was appointed, generally one who had 
served as sedile. 

In civil cases it was customary from 
early times for the judicial magistrates, i.e. 
tho prmtors, to depute tho investigation 
and decision to a person instructed by them 
and appointed by consent of both sides. 
From the time of Augustus a single judge 
{index unus) was appointed in each case 
from the general album of sworn indices, but 
for certain cases several judges were intro- 
duced. {See Recuperatores, and Judicial 
Procedure, II, below.) The indices cen- 
tumviri formed the single great judicial 
body for trying civil cases. {See Centum- 
viRi.) Concerning the indices lltlbus ittdi- 
candls, who were also appointed in civil 
cases, see Viginti-sex Viki. 

Judicial Procedure. (I) Athenian. A 
clear distinction was drawn at Athens be- 
tween public and private actions. But it 
must be remarked that the public actions 
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included more offences than tliose which 
directly affected the State. Injuries to 
individuals might form matter for a public 
prosecution, if (as, e.g,^ in a case of theft or 
damage to property) the wrong to a citizen 
in his honour or pi'operty admitted of being 
viewed as an attack upon the honour of 
the citizens or the security of property in 
general. The difference, both in puhlic and 
private actions, was essential, whether wo 
consider (a) the right of prosecution, or {b) 
the consequences of condemnation. 

{a) Any one might institute a public pro- 
secution, oven if he had himself suffered 
no wrong. The only condition was that 
he must be of full ago and in possession of 
all civic rights. It was only in cases of 
murder that the right of prosecution was 
limited to the relations of the murdered 
person. Private j>rosecutions, on the other 
hand, could only be undertaken by the 
injured person or his legal reprc.sentative, 
in the case of a ward by his guardian, in 
that of a married woman by her husband, 
in that of strangers by their pr6x(n6s^ in 
that of resident aliens by their patrons. 

{b) In the case of public prosecutions, if a 
fine was inflicted the amount went into the 
public treasury ; in the case of a private 
prosecution, to the prosecutor. At public 
trials other penalties than fines could be 
inflicted : death, imprisonment, deprivation 
of civic rights, banishment with confiscation 
of property. This was not the case in 
private causes, though in them the State 
had the right of increasing the penalty. 
For instance, a prosecution for false witness 
was not public, but private ; yet if a person 
was convicted three times, the State could 
inflict deprivation of civil rights. In public 
causes the prosecutor ran the risk of being 
himself fined 1,(X)0 ilrachmm (£33 (is. 8d.) 
if he failed to carry at least one-third of 
the votes of the jurymen : besides which he 
lost his right of instituting a similar action 
again. In private causes the prosecutor, if 
lie failed to establish his case, was fined 
in an amount generally equal to one-sixth 
of the sum in dispute. A distinction was 
drawn between assessed and non-assessed 
causes. The non-assessed were those in 
which the amount of the fine was already 
fi?ed by law, and any further estimate was 
therefore unnecessary : the assessed causes 
were all those in which the amount of fine j 
liad to be settled according to the character 
of the offence, or the magnitude of the 
damage: in other words, those which re- 
quired that the punishment should be fixed 


I lb]’ the occasion. Besides those prosecu- 
tions, the object of which was to got a 
I person punished for an actual breach of 
law, there wore others which merely aimed 
at settling a disputed right. These were 
naturally, for the most ])art, private causes: 
but there wore public prosecutions of this 
kind as well. For instance, any one who 
proposed and carried a new law was liable 
for a wliole year after it had jiassed to 
prosecution and punishment for nmldng an 
illegal proposal. But after the year had 
elapsed his personal responsibility came to 
an end, and only the new law could he 
attacked. Private causes could be settled 
by arrangement, but the law forbade the 
accuser in a public cause to drop the case. 
If he did, he was liable to the same punish- 
ment as if he had failed to carry one- third 
of the votes. This was the princii)le, but it 
was not always carried out in practice. In 
certain public causes in whicli a reward 
was offered by the State, the ])i’osecutor, if 
successful, received a share oi’ the fine. 
The costs of private causes (prijidneia) 
were j)aid by both parties in advance, and 
returned to the successful suitor by his 
adversary. These fees amounted , if the sum 
in dispute wore less than 1,(XJ() draclmuv. 
(£33 bs. 8rf.), to thr(*e drachma^ (about 2.s'.) ; 
if greater, to thirty dmchmw, or about 
£1. The costs of public prosecutions were 
not paid by the accused. They wore ])aid 
by the accuser in one case only ; namely, 
if, in the event of the accused being con- 
demned, the accuser received part of tla^ 
fine imposed. In testamentary suits, suj)- 
posing a person to claim an inheritanci'i 
already assigned to another, or to lay ex- 
clusive claim to one which was claimed by 
several others, the tenth part of the amount 
was deposited before the trial. If the suit 
was instituted agaimsi the State, supposing 
the question affected confiscated property, 
a fifth part of the amount was deposited. 
The successful litigant in either case re- 
ceived the amount de])Osited. 

As above mentioned, the Athenian law 
allowed the prosecutor, in many cases, to 
institute the same suit in various forms. 
A case of personal injury might be treated 
either as a private action for assault or 
as a public action for outrage. In the 
latter case the prosecutor could make no 
claim for personal compensation. If the 
injui*y was accompanied by aggravating 
circumstances, supposing, for instance, that 
the person injured were performing a public 
function, either form of action was open. 
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Private actions were often decided by 
DiaitPtai^ or arbitrators (m* Di/kteTvE), 
an important body. For tlie coiiveuionce 
of persons living outside Athens, thirty (in 
later times forty) local magistrates were 
appointed by lot, whose business it was to 
go from place to place and decide petty 
cases of debt or damage or assault. In 
cases of^ murder the jurisdiction belonged 
to the EphPtcv.^ in certain other cases to j 
the Senate, the Ecclesia^ the KtrdtPpl^ the 
Archons^ and the Eleven {see Hendeka). 
Th(^ greater number of cases came before 
the court of the llCHiva {see HelI/EA). 

The most general name for a public 
cliarge was grdphe^ or a statement in 
writing. The graplie was only resorted to 
in cases of offences already recognised by 
law, and was always brouglit before a 
court of law, never before a political bod}’- 
such as the senate or public assembly. On 
the special forms of public prosecution, see 
ArAdoOE, Eisanoelia, Endeixis, Phasis, 
PitOHOLE. DTkP (suit) was the term for a 
civil process. Under both forms of action 
the proceedings wore very much the same. 
Except in certain cases affecting the 
religious mysteries, they were jmblic, and 
involved a great many formalities. By 
Jeay of introducing his case tlie prosecutor 
applied to the president of the court, who 
fixed the date for the preliminary investi- 
gation. The summons was made b}-- the 
])rosecutor in a public place and in tho 
presence of witnesses. Aliens were obliged 
to give security for tlieir appearance ; 
citizens were not, except in case of dpdgOge^ 
endeixis^ or eisangPlla. Ami in these cases 
a special summons was sometimes dispensed 
with, and the accused might be iinmo- i 
diately arrested. The charge h.aving been 
handed in, tho presiding judge decided, 
wlieu the day mentioned in the summons 
came round, whether he should admit it 
or not. Various reasons might lead him 
to dismiss it : the non-appearance of the 
accused, there being no sufficient evidence 
to show that he had been summoned ; or 
if the accuser appeared on the whole not 
justified in bringing the charge ; or if the 
forms wore not duly observed. If the 
charge wore admitted, it was publicly 
posted up on a tablet in the neighbourhood 
of tho court, with a notification of the day ' 
when the trial would come on. If the 1 
accuser failed to appear on the appointed ' 
day, the charge fell through ipso facto; if 
the accused failed without putting in a 
valid plea for postponement, he was pro- 


ceeded against in contumdeiam. If the 
parties came into court, they were both j)ut 
on their oath, the accuser with respect to 
his charge, the accused with regard to his 
answer. They then paid the court fees. 

The accused generally tried, if possible, 
to prevent tho trial coming on. There were 
many ways of doing this. Ho might, or 
another might for him, dispute the admis- 
sibility of the charge on various grounds ; 
e.g. the legal inability of the prosecutor to 
prosecute, limitation, want of jurisdiction on 
the part of tho authorities, absence of any 
law to serve as a basis for the charge, and 
so on. A witness v\'as usually j)ut forward 
in cases of disputed inheritance, to prove 
that the prosecutor had no claim. In cither 
case the trial was postponed until a decision 
had been come to upon the objection raised 
by the accused or upon the charge of false 
testimony brought by him against tho 
witiK'ss. If the decision went against the 
accuser he was obliged to retire from the 
case. After a decision was given on tho 
objection raised by the accused, the party 
to whom it w'as unfavourable had to pay 
his adversary a line amounting to a sixth 
part of the value of the object in dispute. 

All the material necessary for the trial, 
the passages to be quoted from laws, docu- 
ments, and testimony, had to be prepared 
by the parties. The evidence consisted of 
written statements which were given in 
among the records. The witnesses Avho 
were res])onsible for those might either 
have made them in person before the 
magistrates, or in their absence before 
other witnes.se8. The witnesses were either 
willing or unwilling. If a person had at 
first offered to give evidence and after- 
w'ards refused to do so, he might be prose- 
cuted by the jicrson affected by his conduct. 
If any person, even without having bound 
himself to appear, refused to give evidence 
after being formally summoned by the 
herald, ho had to pay into the public trea- 
sury a fine of 1,000 drachmat. 

The statements of slaves were only ac- 
cepted as evidence when given under torture 
in the presence of witnesses, who had to take 
them down. The owners of slaves offered 
to submit them to the torture, either of 
their own will or on the demand of the 
opposite party, with which, however, they 
wore not bound to comply. The oath was 
regarded as the ultimate test of truth. It 
might either be taken by both parties on 
their own proposal, or be exacted by one 
partv from the other. The taking of the 
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oath or the refusal to take it was put into 
writing as evidence and enrolled among 
the archives. These documents were kept 
by the magistrate in a sealed box, and 
brought by him into court on ilie day of 
trial. In certain cases, such as those rela- 
ting to commerce, mining, and dowries, the 
duration of the proceedings was legally 
limited to thirty days ; but in other causes 
trials would sometimes drag themselves out 
through a whole year. If one of the parties 
failed to ap})ear in court on the day a])- 
})oiiited, his reason had to be stated on oath 
by a representative. The other party wa.s 
free to declare on oath that the reasons 
alleged were insulBcioiit : if tho judge 
took this view, tho jjroceodings went on 
in contumacAam^ and tho absent party 
lost in the suit. In the oppo.sito case the 
accuser had to propose another date for 
the trial. In jirivate cases an arrangement 
might be come to, even in (joiirt. The 
charge and tlie answer having been read 
b}^ tho clerk, both parties delivered their 
speeches. These had often been composed 
for them, for according to strict law tho 
parties could not bo represented by advo- 
cates. In ijractice, however, thesy often con- 
tented themselves with a short introduc- 
tory addreSvS of their own, and then asked 
for permission to employ an advocate. 

The lirst .speech and reply were often fol- 
lowed by a second, but the whole number 
of speeches on each side was not allowed 
to exceed a certain time measured by the 
water-clock. The pieces of written evi- 
dence were read out by the clerk, during 
the speaking, in their proper places, but 
the time which they took was not counted 
against the speaker. The judge alone had 
the right of interrupting the sj)eaker. It 
was usual to introduce the witnesses of 
parents, wives, children, and infliiential 
persons. The voting was secret. Every 
judge received a black and white pebble 
(the black for condemnation and the white 
for acquittal), and put the pebble which 
indicated his vote into a metal urn, the 
other into a wooden one. Stones bored 
through or left entire, mussel shells, beans, 
or metal balls were also used for voting. 

The verdict was decided by the majority 
of votes : if they were equal, the accused 
was acquitted. If the cause was assessed 
{dgfin a second voting followed, to 

decide between the punishment proposed 
by the accuser and the counter-proposal of 
the accused. There was no appeal, at least 
against the decision of the public court 


I of the llCllasUv. Tlie iitmo.st that was 
j possible was to get tho verdict set aside 
I by proving that the proceedings in contu- 
! niarunn had been illegal, or that the winner 
I had gained the case by suboi-ning false 
, witnesses. The magistrates were, in the 
I case of public actions, responsible for curry- 
I ing out tlie puiiishuieiit. Caj)ital sentences 
wore usually carried out (by poison or 
' strangulation) in }»rison by the executioner 
I commissioned by tho Eleven. {See Hen- 
DEKA.) Tlie (‘.oi-jises of great criminals were 
thrown down a ]irecij>ice or removed ovisr 
, the border. If the sentence were banish- 
' ment, the condemned iierson had to leave 
the country within a certain time at the 
])eril of his lib*; his property was coniis- 
cated. If atlmln were inflicte-d, and the 
condemned person attemjitial to usurp tho 
rights of which ho Inid been deprived, lie 
was liable to severe, oven to capital piiuisli- 
mout. In case of a line being iidlictod, a 
man was dUtnos till it was jiruM : if he 
failed to jiay by tlie time ajipointed, he was 
liable to a double punishment, and ulu- 
mately to the confiscation of his jiroperty. 
If the amount of his property exceeded the 
line, tlie surplus was returned to him ; if 
it fell short of it, ho and his descendniils 
were dehtors to rho State and athnoL Im- 
prisonment seems to liave served only as 
an increase of sentence or as a means of 
enforcing sentence. Loss of freedom and 
sale were only inflicted on non-citizens for 
usiirping civic rights. In private actions 
the ultimate means of compiling the con- 
demned person to the fulfilment of his 
obligation was an executory mandate, by 
which he was declared a debtor to the 
State in the same sum that ho owed the 
prosecutor, and made afimos till it was paid. 

(II) Roman, Criminal jurisdiction, until 
the establishment of the Kepublic, belonged 
to the kings, and on their commission to 
the qu<p.stOrPs parricldU and the duo vlrt 
pcrduelliCmU. {See Parkicidium ; Per- 
DUELLIO.) After the expulsion of the kings 
! it passed over immediately to the consuls, 

[ until the public courts (ifultcto pdpitll) 

I were gradually developed. In capital cases, 
j even in the time of the kings, an appeal 
j was allowed, as an act of grace, from their 
verdict to the representative assembly, at 
first to the*^ cdmttla cidrtdta^ and after 
ServiuB Tullius to the comitia centuMta. 
{See Provogatio.) After the establishment 
of the Kepublic, it was, in 509 B.C., legally 
provided that an appeal might be made, 
in capital cases, from the sentence of the 
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magistrate to tlie decision of the comitia 
ccnturiata as a court of appeal. Con- 
demned persons, as a rule, naturally made 
use of this right, and the magistrates con- 
sequently brought their verdict before the 
comitia ccnturiata^ in the form of a charge 
with reasons to support it. Thus these 
comitia acquired a jurisdiction, dependent, 
it is true, on a previous judgment of the 
magistrates, and limited to capital cases 
which admitted of appeal. The jurisdiction 
of the comitia trXhata was developed in 
the same way. At lirst these comitia had 
merely served as a court of appeal against 
the fines imposed by the tribunes for viola- 
tion of their authority. {See Multa.) But 
they soon acquired jurisdiction in all cases 
involving fines, and quite overshadowed the 
comitia ccnturiata in importance. The 
judicial power of the latter was gradually 
more and more restricted by the increasing 
habit of referring cases of common offences 
to exceptional commissions (qnwstioncs cx- 
traordlnclrloi. At last trials for per^ 
duellio were the only ones in which tliey 
retained their judicial competence. But 
the greatest possible number of cases were 
brought before the comitia tributa, notably 
those of a political character in which 
illegal or mischievous administration was 
in question. Only the name of pcrducMio 
was avoided. The distinction between the 
judicial competence of the two assemblies 
w'as founded, not so much on differences in 
the offences, as in those of the penalties. 
Whether the comitia ccnturiata or comitia 
tributa were to take cognisance of an 
offence depended on the light in which the 
magistrates regarded it. If they thought 
less seriously of it, it would go before the 
’Comitia tributa, which had only the power 
of inflicting fines to the amount of half 
the property ; if more seriously, before the 
comitia ccnturiata, which could only pass 
capital sentences : in early times death, in 
later time.s the inter dictlG dqua: ct ignis, 
and the confiscation of property which ac- 
companied them. {See Exilium.) 

The proceedings in the assembly were 
opened by the accusing magistrate. In the 
comitia ccnturiata this would be a consul 
or praetor, in the comitia tributa a tribune, 
aedile, or quaestor. The trial began with 
the diMl diello, or fixing of a day for the 
proceedings. The accused was then either 
put into prison, or left free on giving bail 
for his appearance. To give the people 
some means of arriving at a conclusion on 
'.the guilt or innocence of the accused, a 


preliminary investigation was held in three 
contiOnBs at intervals of some days. Before 
these the accused was allowed to defend 
himself against the charge of the magistrate. 
At the last contio the magistrate pronounced 
a provisional verdict, which (if adverse) was 
taken as a definite charge. At the same 
time he fixed the day for the meeting of 
the comitia, always allowing an interval of 
thirty days. At the meeting of the comitia, 
supposing nothing had occurred to stop the 
proceedings — i.e. supposing the accused 
had gone into voluntary exile, or a tribune 
had interposed his veto, or the accuser had 
withdrawn the charge — the accuser made 
his proposal (rdgdtio) to punish the accused. 
Thereupon the accused (or his advocate) 
spoke in his defence, the evidence of the 
witnesses who had been previously called 
was shortly gone through, and the proofs 
laid before the assembly. Finally the 
votes wore taken in the usual manner, 
and the result at once made known. A yjro- 
oecution which remained unfinished at the 
expiration of the appointed time was not 
continued, but the accused was regarded 
as acquitted. The condemnation of the 
accused was followed by the immediate 
infliction of the penalty. The sentence 
could only be reversed by a subsequent 
resolution of the people. {See Restitutio.) 
The popular tribunals fell gradually into 
disuse : the standing judicial courts or 
quwstiones arose, the first of which was 
instituted in B.c. 149. In Cicero’s time 
there were eight of those commissions, each 
presided over by a praetor or his represen- 
tative. These courts were respectively 
appointed to try the following offences : 
(1) ESpetundoi, or official extortion ; (2) 
Mdicsfds, or treason against the majesty 
of the State; (3) PSciUdtus, or embezzle- 
ment ; (4) Ambitus, or attempt to gain office 
by unlawful means ; (5) Vis, or violence ; 
(d) De Slcdrlls, or murder ; (7) Adid- 
Urium, or adultery ; (8) Falsum, or forgery. 
{See Ambitus, Maiestas, Peculatus, Kepe- 
TUNDiE, Vis.) Any citizen, not an official, 
might bring the charge. On the proceed- 
ings, see Qu^stio. 

The comitia tributa were, after this, only 
set in motion in cases for which there was 
no quaistio perpetua, or for which it was 
thought improper to institute a queestio 
extraordindHa. The popular tribunals of 
the comitia came ,to an end with the Re- 
public, but the queesfiones continued until 
the 2nd century a.d to act as the regular 
criminal courts. Under the Empire the 
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senate and the emperor had an extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction in criminal cases. 
The senatorial court, which met under the 
presidency of the consuls, followed the pro- 
cedure of the qua>stiones^ but its proceed- 
ings were not public. The cases which 
it tried wore usually those which affected 
persons of high standing charged with 
political or official offences. The decision 
of the court took the form of a sU.mltm 
consul tuiUj but had all the force of a legal 
sentence. The emperor, in virtue of his 
tribunician authority, had the power of 
neutralizing it by his veto. An interval 
of ten days occurred between sentence and 
execution, in pursuance of an order of 
Tiberius made in 22 a.d. But up to that 
time the sentence was carried out imme- 
diately after being passed, even in capital 
cases. Capital punishment had in the re- 
publican times been practically abolished, 
but was at once reinstated under the 
iini)ei‘ial n^gime. The emperor himself 
usually exeiHused his jurisdiction only over 
his own procurators and the higher officers 
of the army, notably in the case of strictly 
military offences. He acted as sole judge 
even when he invited the assistance of a 
jury {conslUum). No formal act of accusa- 
tion was required. Cases which he was 
unwilling to settle himself ho would gene- 
rally hand over to the quatstiones or the 
senatorial tribunals. The power of inflict- 
ing sentence of death on Roman citizen.s 
was confined originally to the emperor and 
senate ; but in later times the emperor, by 
a special mandate, transferred it for pur- 
poses of provincial administration, to the 
governors of the provinces, who.se juris- 
diction extended to all citizens, with the 
exception of the high military officers, 
senators, and the (UcMrXOn^s of a mtlni- 
cXplum. (See Decurio, 2.) The criminal 
jurisdiction in Rome and its neighbourhood 
for a radius of 100 miles was given to the 
prcefectus urbi, whose court ended by 
becoming the chief criminal court in the 
capital. The rest of Italy was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the praefect of the Prae- 
torian Guard. Prom the decision of these 
representatives of the imperial authority an 
appeal was allowed to the emperor. But, 
after the 3rd century A.D., the appeal 
mostly came before the prefect of tlie body- 
guard, whose judgment was generally final. 
The senatorial court came finally to acting 
only on the motion of the emperor. 

The Roman civil jurisdiction, like the 
criminal, belonged originally to the king, 


from whom it passed to the consuls. With 
; them it remained until a special magis- 
tracy, the prtetorship, was instituted for it. 
(See pR/ETt)R.) According to ancient usage, 
the highest judicial authorities did not 
superintend the case from beginning to end. 
Their action was usually confined to the 
preparation of the case and such measures 
as its course made absolutely necessary, as 
(supposing their interference was required ) 
in ordering execution of sentence. The 
investigation proper, and the passing of 
judgment, they as a rule handed over 
(with the consent of the })arties) either to 
a single judge (see Judex) or rScUpt'.rCltOr^s 
(see Recup KRATORE s) a^)pointod for the 
occasion, or to the j'ndicial collegia of the 
indices decemviri and centnmviri^ aj)- 
pointed, indej^endeiitly of special cases, for 
the whole year. As an introduction of the 
case, the plaintiff {pHltor) was requii ed to 
bring the defendant (rSus) before the tribu- 
nal of the magistrate (in iUs). In the case 
of the ju’aetor, this would bo his tribunal 
in the Forum. If tlie accused failed either 
to Obey the personal summons of the ]dain- 
tiff (in ins I'dcdtXd) or to appear by his 
representative (vindex), the plaintiff could, 
after calling a witness to attest that his 
summons was in order, take him before 
the praetor by force. In later time, to meet 
the cases in which the accused was unable 
to answer the summons immediately, the 
vadimonhon was introduced. This was 
a promise, given by the accused on the 
security of sureties, that he would appear 
in court on a certain day, or if he failed 
would pay a sum of money, the amount 
of which dejiended on the nature of the 
question in dispute. The proceedings in 
iure^ or before the magistrate, look place 
according to certain definite formal rules, 
the so-called Ugls actlOnllSj the commonest 
of which was the actio sacrdmcntl. This 
was accompanied by the utterance of a 
solemn formula partly by the magistrate, 
partly by the parties, and by certain sym- 
bolical acts. The smallest doj)arture from 
the traditional formula involved the loss of 
the suit. The trial thus commenced, the 
next step was the indicts ddtld, or appoint- 
! ment of a judge to try it. The case came 
I on before the appoints index (in indicia) 
on a day appointed. It was first shortly 
stated ; the parties or their advocates made 
their speeches, the evidence was tested and 
judgment pronounced. 

•' The cumbrous machinery of the Icgis 
actiones gave way afterwards, in all cases 
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but a few, to the procedure by formula. 
The formula was a document written out 
by the prmtor, in which he, after hearing 
the parties, summed up the ])oiiits of the 
accusation and the replies of the accused, 
appointed the judge, and gave him the 
materials for investigation and judgment. 
The proceedings in iudicio were then 
opened with the production of the formula. 
The question of the debt being settled, the 
judge proceeded to make a valuation of the 
object in dispute, in case a definite amount 
had not been mentioned in the formula. 
On the procedure in case of default, see 
CoNTUMACiA. The judgment was irrever- 
sible. It was only in certain exceptional 
cases, notably if it appeared that any decep- 
tion or force had been employed, that the 
magistrate who had appointed the judge, 
or his successor in office, could set it aside 
by restttilfid in integrum. If the coin- 
demned party refused to make the payment, 
the magistrate who had prepared the case 
could order personal arrest or seizure of 
goods. {Sec Manus Iniectio and Bonorum 
Emptio.) 

The only weapon against abuse of judicial 
authority in the republican age was the 
right of appeal to a magistrate with the 
power of veto. (See Appellatio.) 

The system of civil j urisdiction continued 
to exist in the imperial period, though with 
many modifications in detail, until the 
Brd century a.d. After that, the excejp 
tional procedure (L.i‘tra ordlnem) in which 
the magistrate superintended the case till 
its conclusion and pronounced judgment at 
the end of it, became the usual one. The 
emperor, as supreme judge, had the power 
of deciding every case, criminal or other- 
wise, if his decision was appealed to. 
Further, he could interfere by his decree 
during the course of the trial, and either 
quash the verdict himself, or lay the appeal 
for decision before an authority constituted 
by himself for the purpose. In later times 
this authority was the prafectus urbi. 
A further appeal from this authority back 
to the emperor was allowed. 

JMlcium. The Latin name for a 
court : indicium pOpUUy a court in which 
the populus acted as indices. Indicium 
privatum y a civil, indicium publicum, a 
criminal cotirt; indicium ddmestlcum, a 
family court. (See Judicial Procedure.) 

J^gdrum. The unit of superficial mea- 
sure among the Romans. A rectangle 240 
Roman feet in length and 120 feet broad 

28,800 Roman square feet = rather more 


I than half an English acre of 43,560 square 
feet. Two hundred iilgerd form one cen- 
furla [about 132 acres]. 

Julian Calendar. See Calendar. 

Jullanus. (1) Saivius. An eminent 
Roman juri.st, born in Africa, who lived in 
the day.s of Hadrian. Besides many original 
I works which wore long held in high esteem, 

1 he compiled at the command of the emperor 
in 131 A.D., a systematic collection of Edicts 
of the Praetors, beginning with the repub- 
, licaii time {edietum perpetdum). This 
was the fii-st scientific collection of Roman 
j legal doemments. Numoioiis fi’agmcnts of 
his works aie quoted in the Digest. Cp. 
Corpus Juris Civilis (2). 

(2) Flavius Chiu din a, “the Apostate.’^ 
Born at Constantinojile A.D. 331 ; he was 
the son of Julius Constaiitius, a brother 
of Constantine the Urcat. In spite of his 
early monastic education, ho was so strongly 
prepo.ssessed against the Christian religion 
owing to the murderous deeds of his own 
family, the persecutions he suffered at the 
hands of his cousin Constaiitius, and his 
own intercourse with the most renowned 
So))hists both in Nic6 media and at Athens, 

; that, on his elevation to the imperial 
throne in 361, he attempted to drive 
out Christianity, and to restore Paganism 
on the foundation of Neo-lMatonic philo- 
sophy. His attempts woie however cut 
short by his death in the war against the 
Persians. We still possess eight essays 
written by him in Greek, in the form of 
speeches ; seventy-eight letters of the most 
varied contents, valuable as throwing light 
on his character and his aims ; and two 
satirical writings : (i) The Caesars, or the 
Banquet, a brilliant criticism on the Roman 
emperors, from Ca3sar downwards, in the 
form of VaiTo’s Menippean satires ; (ii) the 
Mlsbpagbn (Board-Hater), a satire directed 
against the inhabitants of Antioch, who had 
cast ridicule on his beard and his philosophic 
garb. Of his work directed against the 
Christians and their religion, which he com- 
posed in Antioch before the expedition 
against the Persians, only extracts and 
fragments survive. Julian is one of the 
cleverest, most cultivated and ele'^ant writers 
of the period after the birth of Christ. 

Julius CilpltdlinuB. A Roman historian. 

I (See ScRil>TORES HisTORiiE Augusts.) 

JlUlUB V&lSrius. The Latin translator of 
the romance of pseudo-CallisthSnee on Alex- 
ander the Great. (See Callisthenes.) 

Junius CorduB. A Roman historian. (See 
SCRIPTORBS HiSTORI.® AuGUST®.) 
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Jun5 (i.e. lovino, a feminine form cor- 
responding to Idvts contained in luplter). 
In the Italian mythology, the queen of 
heaven and of heavenly light, especially 
that of the new moon ; tJie wife of Jupiter. 
After she had been identified with the 
Oreek Hera {q.v.\ she was regarded as the 
daughter of Silturnua (who was identified 
-vvith CrSnus), and as sister of her husband. 
In Italy, as the queen of womankind, she 
was the representative of woman in general, 
to surh a degree that, as every man Iiad his 
so every woman had her Iimo^ to 
whom she offered sacrifice and by whom she 
swore. It was as Iu7io Lueina (the bringer 
of light) that she was worshij)}>ed from the 
most ancient times and in manj'' j)arts of 
Italy. As such, she was tlie goddess of the 
beginnings of all the months, and on the 
ciilonds, at Rome, the rex sacror7im an^ his 
wife made regular sacrifices to her. As all^ 
goddesses of liglit are also goddesses of birth 
(the appearance of the light from out of the 
darkness being looked on as a birth), under 
the same name of Lueina she was honoured 
as the mightiest of the goddesses of birth. 
Her temple at Rome, in a sacred grove, was 
one of the most ancient and venerated. By 
a custom dating back to Numa, a piece of 
gold was placed in her treasury there at the 
birth of every male child. The MtUrdnCdia 
(q.v.) was the most famous feast of the 
goddess. It was celebrated by the Roman 
matrons and virgins on the 1st March. At 
this festival the goddess was represented 
veiled, with a flower in her right hand, and 
an infant in swaddling clothes in her left. 
Another ancient worship highly honoured 
throughout Italy was that of Iu7io Soft jd fa 
(the Saviour), whose ancient grove and 
temple at Lauuvium was deemed sacred at 
Rome, whicli itself had two temples to this 
divinity. At an appointed time in every 
year the Roman consuls offered a sacrifice 
to the Juno at Laiiuvium. The image of the 
goddess at that place wore, over the robes 
of a matron, a goatskin which served as hel- 
met and cuirass, with a shield held in one 
hand and a spear brandished in the other. 
This worship assigned to the goddess who 
presided over the life of woman the char- 
acter of a divinity of protecting power. 

luno CUrltiSf or Quh'ltis {i.e. armed with 
a spear), who was specially worshipped by 
tlie Sabines, was also a warlike goddess. 
As goddess of marriage Juno was invoked 
at weddings under many names. As D6ml- 
dUca she conducts the bride into the bride- 
eroom's house ; as Unxla she anoints the 
D. C. A. 


doorposts as a sigu of good omen at her 
reception ; as Cmxla she ties and uriloo.ses 
the marriage girdle; ixb Proniiba and 
luga she is the foundress of marriage. On 
the citadels of towns, which were deemed 
to be under her particular protection, she 
was specially worshipped by matrons, either 
with Jupiter, or alone, as lano Rfgtria, be- 
ing the wife of lUpItrr Rex and the highest 
celestial goddess. In this capacity she iiad 
her chief temple at Rome, on the Capitol, 
close to Jupiter. It was there that the 
well-known geese were kept, which were 
sacred to her as being ])roliii(^ aiul domesti- 
cated creatures. Another highly honoured 
fane of Iil 71 o Regina was on the Aventine, 
to which her worship had been transplanted 
from Veil after the dostriuJion of that city. 
There was also a temple on the Capitol dedi- 
cated to luno Mondta (“ the admonishcr ”), 
in gratitude (it was said) for her salutary 
admonitions [Cic., Dc Divinationc., i 45 
§ 101]. Money derived from the goddess 
its designation Moiwia^ as it was coined 
in the temple of luno Mooiefa. Another 
most ancient Roman worship was tliat of 
Inno CaprOtlua (Juno of the goat). This 
was celebrated by vhe festival held by 
female slaves on the 7ili July, calhwl Ndnce 
Caprotina;. (Nee Caphotina.) In the third 
Punic War the worsliij) of luno C(plc»iis 
was brought into Romo iVom Carthage. 
This was the ancient tutelary goddess of 
Carthage, strictly speaking the Astarte of 
the PlKBiiicians. When Carthage was 
restored under the Empire, her worship 
flourished anew. Not only the goose, but 
also the raven that loves the heights, was 
sacred to her as the protectress of citadels. 

JupiWr {luppitSr). In the Italian my- 
thology, the highest god in heaven, cor- 
responding to the Greek Zeus with 

whom he was identical, not only in his 
nature, but also in his name. For Jupiter 
is compounded of Idvls (an older form is 
Diovifs) and pater ^ Zeus stands for Dieus 
(Indian = “ the bright heaven ”). As 

in course of time the Italian god became 
identified with the Greek, he was regarded 
as a son of Saturn and of Ops, the 
deities deemed to correspond to the Greek 
Urfinus and Rhea respectively. From 
Jupiter comes all that appears in the 
heavens. As LUcHius (from lux^ “ light ”) 
he is the bringer of light, the cause of the 
dawn of day, as well as of the full moon at 
night. Just as the caleuds (Ist) of each 
month are sacred to Juno, so the ides (13th or 
15th), which are fnll-moon days, are sacred 
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TO Jupiter. On these his special priest, the 
flymen didliSj offers him the IdUlia^ a 
sacrifice of a white lamb. While he 
watches over fair weather, ho also controls 
all other weather ; as Fulgurdtor and 
Fiihuhnltor linsher of lightning ”) and as 
Tona/is or Tonitrudlis (“ tlmnderer ”) he 
brings down those fearful storms which 
were familiar to Rome ; as Plmnus he sends 
a fertilizing rain. Any place, or thing, 
struck by lightning was supposed to bo 
sacred to Jupiter as having been taken 
possession of by him, and thus it needed a 
particular dedication. Puteal.) As the 
god of rain, there was instituted in his 
honour at Rome a festival of supplication, 
called dqticpllcium. In this IhQ po'^)t\f^ces 
brought into Rome from the temple of Mars 
outside the Porta Cdjx'^na a cylindrical stone 
called the ldp^s wdndUs (rain-stone), while 
the matrons followed the procession with 
bare feet, as did also the magistrates, unac- 
companied by their imignia. In the same 
character he was appealed to by the country- 
folk, before sowing time and in the spring 
and autumn, when a sacrificial feast was 
offered to him. He and Juno w^ere wor- 
shipped before the commencement of the 
harvest, oven before any sacrifice to Ccrc.s. 
Throughout all Latin m, the feast of the 
Vlndlla (q.v.) was celebrated in his honour 
as the givtsr of wine ; and at the commence- 
ment of the vintage season he was offered 
a lamb b}’’ the fltnucn Dialis. Ho was 
honoured in all Italy, after Mars, as the 
decider of battles and givcj- of victory; 
this was specially the case at Romo, where, 
as early ns the dTi 3 ^s of Piomillus, .shrines 
wore founded to him as Sfdfor (“he who 
stays flight ”) and FSretrhis (to whom the 
spoils taken by a Roman general in the 
field from a hostile general were offered. 
See Spolia). Ho watches over justice and 
truth, and is therefore the most ancient 
and most important god of oaths; he was 
specially called on by the fCHdli^s (q.v.) 
as a witness at the ceremonies connected 
with treaties of peace. Not only the law 
of nations, but also the law of hospitality, 
is under his special protection, and while 
ho causes his blessing to fall on the whole 
country, he is also the god of good fortune 
and blessing to the family. His gracious 
power does not confine itself to the present 
alone ; b}' means of signs comprehensible to 
experts, he re'T.als the future (.see Auspicia) 
and shows his approval or disapproval of 
a contemplated undertaking. 

He was worshipped of old on the Alban 


Hill, by the Latin people, as their ancestral 
god, under the name of luppiter Ldtidris 
(or Ldtidlis ) ; at the formation of the Latin 
league he was honoured as the god of the 
league by a sacrificial feast, which they all 
held in common ; even after its dissolution 
the sacrifice was continued under the super- 
intendence of the consuls. (See Peri.e,) 
The chief seat of his wor.ship in Rome was 
the Capitol, where he was honoured as the 
ideal head of the State, as the Increaser and 
Preserver of Roman might and power, under 
the name of JuppUer Optimus Maximum 
(“ Best and CIreatest ”). It was there that 
his eartlienwaro imago was enthroned, with 
the thunderbolt in its right hand. It stood 
in the centre of the temple begun b}’' Tar- 
quinius Stiperbus, the last of the kings, and 
finished and dedicated in the first year of 
the Rojmblic. In the pediment of the temple 
was the quadriga^ the attribute of the god 
of thunder, while the chambers to the left 
and right were dedicated to Juno and to 
Minerva respectively. Here the consuls, 
at their entry into office and their departure 
to war, made their solemn vows ; hither 
came the triumphal procession of the victor, 
who was clad in the festal garb of the god, 
and who, before offering to Jupiter the 
ciistomarj’' tliank-offeriug of white oxen, 
praj^ed to his image and placed in his lap 
the laurel-wreath of victory bound about 
the Hither ponred in, to adorn the 
temple and to fill its treasures, countless 
multitudes of costly votive offerings from 
the State, from generals and private citi- 
zens, and from fore gn kings and nations. 
When, after its existence for 400 years, 
the ancient temple was dostroj^ed hy’^ fire 
in B.c. 83, it was rebuilt on its original plan 
but with increased magnificence (b.c. 78). 
The image of the god was a copy in gold 
and ivory of the Olympian Zeus (q.v.). The 
temple was burnt down again a.d. 70, and 
Vespasian had scarcely restored it when a 
fresh fire burnt it down a.d. 80, whereupon 
Domitian in a.d. 82 erected the temple 
which continued to stand as late ns the {)th 
century. 

As was natural for the most exalted 
god of the Roman State, he had the most 
splendid festivals in his honour. Amongst 
the greatest of these were the Iddl Rdmfun^ 
the ludi magnij and the Indi plebeii. 
(jS^cc Games.) Under the Empire the 
Capitoline Jupiter was recognised as the 
loftiest representative of the Roman name 
and State, whose vicegerent on earth was 
the emperor. As his worship gradually 
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spread over the whole empire, he finally 
became the representative of the pagan 
world in general. He was often identified 
with the native gods of the provinces, 
including the sun* god of HeliSpOlIs and 
Dollche in Syria, who, from the 2ud and 
Ord centuries a.d., was worshipped far 
and wide under the name of Iiippiter 
] Icliopolltdniis and Dolichenus. Antoninus 
built for the former the magnificent temple 
of Heliopolis, or Baalbec. He was simi- 
larly identified with various Celtic and 
Gorman gods, especially those who were 
worshipj)ed on Alpine moimtain-tops as 
protectors of travellers. As an example of 
the latter we have Iiippiter Opiinms Mavd- 
mus Pmntnusj whose seat was on the Groat 
St. Bernard. 

Jurisprudence. The science of law is the 
one bi'anch of Roman literature which had 
a purely national development. Pi-om au 
early date there were definite legal ordi- 
nances in Rome, and shortly after the 
expulsion of the kings a collection of leges 
rcgioi was made by a certain -Gains 
Papirius. Those consisted of archaic cus- 
tomary laws of a strongly sacerdotal char- 
acter, and arbitrarily attributed to individual 
kings (known as the lus Pdplriamim). 
However, the foundation of the collective 
legal life of the Romans was primarily the 
well known law of the Twelve Tables, 
w.c. 451-450. {See Twelve Tables.) This 
put an end to the want of a generally 
known law ; for the knowledge of previous 
legal decisions, like tlie whole of the 
judicial procedure, had been hitherto 
kept in the exclusive possession of the 
patricians. The administration of the law 
remained as formerly in the hands of the 
patricians alone, for they kept from the 
plebeians all knowledge of the dies fasti 
and nefasti, i.e. the days on which legal 
proceedings might or might not be taken, 
as also the forms of pleading which wore 
regularly employed (legls actlonCs). The 
latter were so highly important that the 
least infraction of them would involve the 
loss of the cause. This condition of things 
existed for a long time, until Appius 
Claudius Ccecus drew up a calendar oi the 
days on which causes could be pleaded, and 
a list of the forms of pleading. These were 
made public about 304 b.c. by his secretary, 
Gn®ii8 Flavius, after whom they were then 
called lus Flavidnum, By these means 
a knowledge of the law became generally 
attainable. It soon had eminent repre- 
sentatives among the plebeians in the 


persons of Publius SemprOnins Sdphus and 
Tiberius Coruncdnius. In ancient days, 
however, the work of the jurists was purely 
practical. It was considered an honourable 
thing for men learned in the law to allow 
people to consult them {consuierc^ hence 
iurisy or iui'c consulti) either in the Forum 
or at appointed hours in their own houses, 
and to give them legal advice (responsa). 
It was mainly by a kind of oral tradition that 
the knowledge of law was handed down, as 
the most eminent jurists allowed younger 
men to be present at these consultations 
as listeners {audltOres or disclpidl). The 
beginning of literary activity in this depart- 
ment, as in othor.s, dates from the second 
Punic War. It begins with the earliest 
exposition of existing law. Sejetus Ailius 
Cdtus published in 204 B.C. a work named 
Tripertlta (from its being divided into three 
parts) or lus JElidnum^ which consisted of 
the text of the laws of the Twelve Tables 
together with interpretations, and the legal 
formiilai for currying on suits. From the 
middle of the 2nd century it became 
common to make colloctions of the responsa 
of eminent jurists, and to use them as a 
source of legal information. Among others, 
Marcus Porcius Cdto^ the son of Cato the 
Elder, made a collection of this kind. In 
some families knowledge of the law was in 
a measure hereditary, as in those of the 
iElii, Porcii, Sulpicii, and Muoii. A 
member of the last family, the pontifex 
Quintus Mdeius Sccnvdla (died B.c. 82), was 
the fii’st who, with the aid of the formal 
precision of the Stoic philosophy, gave a 
scientific and systematic account of all 
existing law, in his work, De lure Clvlli. 
Servius Snlplcins Rufus^ the c.on temporary 
and friend of Cicero, further advanced this 
new and more methodical treatment of law 
by his numerous writings and by training up 
pupils, such as Aulus Ofdius and Publius 
Alfenus Vdrus, The former rendered great 
assistance to C8e.sar in his scheme for 
forming the whole of the lus Civile into 
a single code. Besides these there were 
several eminent jurists at the close of the 
Republic: Gains Tr^batius Testa, Quintus 
JElius Tabero, Gaius tEHus Gallus, and 
Aulus Cascellius. 

While under the Republic the learned 
jurist had held an inferior position to the 
orator in influence and importance, there 
is no doubt that under the Empire public 
eloquence became subordinate, and the 
position of the jurists was the most coveted 
and influential in the State, especially when 
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Augustus decreed that the opinions of 
jurists authorized by the head of the State 
were to have the validity of law. It was 
from the jurists as advisers of the emperor 
that all legislation now proceeded. They 
had access to all the highest offices of the 
court and of the State. Accordingly the 
men of the highest gifts and character 
betook themselves naturally to this pro- 
fession, and even introduced into the laws 
an increased unity, consistency, and syste- 
matic order. . Under Augustus two jurists 
were pre-eminent, Quintus Antistius LdhUd 
and Gaius Aldus Cdpltd^ the founders of 
the two later schools, named, after their 
pupils Sempronius Proctllus and Masurius 
Sablnus, the Proculidni and Sablni respec- 
tively. Labeo sought to extend his pro- 
fessional knowledge, whilst Capito held fast 
to the traditions of former jurists. 

The first scientific collection of laws was 
made under Hadrian by the Sabinian 
lawyer Salviits lulianus, with his Edictum 
Perpetuum^ a classified collection of the 
prsetorian edicts from the times of the Re- 

ublic. {Sec Edictum.) Sextus PompOniuSj 

is somewhat younger contemporary, com- 
posed amongst other things a history of the 
law till the time of Hadrian. 

Under the Antonines jurisprudence was 
able to claim a remarkable representative 
in the Asiatic Oaiws, but it received its 
completion and conclusion in the first half 
of the 3rd century A..D., through jEmilius 
Pdphiidnus, Domitius Ulpidnu8ja.ud lulius 
Paulus. After their time there were no 
jurists of goeat and original capacity. In 
the 4th century literary activity revived 
again, but confined itself to the collection 
of legal authorities, especially that of im- 
perial ordinances. Thus the Cddex Theo- 
ddsidnus, finished in a.d. 438, contains an 
official record of all the enactments decreed 
by the emperors from the time of Con- 
stantine. Under Justinian I (527-566 a.d.) 
the last and most complete Roman collection 
of laws was made, under the name of the 
Corpus Iffvis Civilis {q.v.), 

Justintanus. See Corpus Juris Civilis. 

JuBtinus. A Latin author, who com- 
‘^osed, probably in the 2nd century a.d., 
abstract, still extant, of the Universal 
jBistory of Pompeius Trogus (Trogi Pompd 
Bistdridrum Philippicdrum Epitdma). It 
enjoyed a great reputation in the Middle 
Ages. Of the ' circumstances of his life 
nothing is known. 

JfiBtitlam. The term by which the 
Romans designated a legal vacation, or 


' cessation from business in the courts of 
I justice, in the sittings of the senate, and 
I even in private life, when all the shops 
were closed. This took place on extraor- 
dinary occasions, such as famine, or during 
the })erils of war, and, under the Empire, 
on the death of a member of the imperial 
family. It was decreed by the highest 
magistrate present in Rome, subject to the 
approval of the senate. When the occasion 
had passed by, it was removed by a special 
edict on the part of the magistrate. 

Juturna. An old Latin goddess of foun- 
tains, sometimes said to have been beloved 
by Jupiter, from whom she received the 
dominion over all the rivers and waters of 
Latium. She is also called the wife of 
Janus, and by him the mother of Eontus, 
the god of springs. Vergil makes her the 
sister of Turnus of Ard6a, king of the 
RhtUli, probably in allusion to a spring 
named after her in the country between 
Ardea and Lavinium. Besides the pond 
of Juturna in the Forum at Rome, there 
was also a spring bearing her name in the 
Campus Martins, the water of which was 
considered sacred and salutary, and was 
therefore employed in all sacrificial rites 
and services, and also used by sick people. 
On January 11th, the anniversary of the 
day on which her temple was erected in the 
Campus Martins by Lutatius Catulus, all 
workmen engaged on aqueducts and the like 
celebrated the Juturnalia. As a goddess 
who dispenses water, she was, together 
with Vulcan, specially invoiced at the break- 
ing out of fires. [luturna — Di{ltu7'na,] 

Jtivdnalis {Di^clmus lUnius). The great 
Roman satirist, born at Aquinum, a town 
of the Volscians, about 47 a.d. Ac- 
cording to the accounts of his life which 
have come down to us, he was the son, 
either real or adopted, of a wealthy freed- 
man, and spent the first half of his life in 
Rome engaged in declamatory exercises, 
more for pleasure than as a preparation 
for the Forum or the schools. He continued 
there until he became a knight. In an in- 
scription of the time of Domitian he is named 
as duumvir and as a flamen of Vespasian 
in his native town, and also as tribune of 
the first Dalmatian cohort. The command 
of a cohort is also specified in the accounts 
already mentioned. According to these he 
was sent into banishment under the pre- 
tence of military distinction, because in a 
satirical composition he had taken the 
liberty of denouncing the political influence 
of a favourite comedian of the emperor. 
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As to the place and date of his banishment, 
the accounts vary between Britain and 
Egypt, and also between the last years of 
Domitian (against which theory there are 
weighty objections) and the reigns of either 
Trajan or Hadrian. In any case he died 
after 127 a.d., according to one account, in 
the eighty-second year of his life, or about 
130, the cause being grief at his exile. By 
others he is made to return to Home before 
his death. We possess sixteen satires by 
liim, which the grammarians have divided 
into five books. In these he delineates with 
moral indignation and with pitiless scorn the 
universal corruption of society, particularly 
in the times of Domitian, painting its vices 
in all their nakedness and ugliness with 
the most glaring colours. His comi)Osition 
is often concise to the verge of obscurity, 
and by its strong rhetorical colouring be- 
trays his earlier studies. In his own day, 
and afterwards, his satires enjoyed great 
popularity, and were held in high repute 
even in the Middle Ages. Owing to his 
obscurity ho early attracted the attention 
of learned men of old, and we still possess 
the remains of their industry in a collection 
of Scholia. [About the life of the poet 

K, 

Kni];hts. Sec Equftes and Hippkis. 


Labd^cus. Son of Pblydoriis, grandson of 
Cadmus, and father of Lalus {q.v.). 

Ld,b6rius {Dilclmus), The originator and 
leading representative of the mime {q.v.) as 
a form of literature; born about 105 b.g. 
Being a Roman knight with a strong love 
of freedom, he roused the wrath of the 
dictator Caesar; accordingly in b.c. 45 
the latter compelled him to appear on the 
stage at the age of sixty, and to compete 
with his rival Publilius Syrus. In the pro- 
logue to the piece, one of the most beautiful 
monuments of Roman literature which have 
come down to us, Laberius complains bit- 
terly of the indignity put upon him. His 
appearing as an actor involved the loss of 
knightly rank, which in this case, however, 
was restored to him by Caesar. He died 
at PiitSSli in 43. Apart from the prologue 
already mentioned, we have only unimpor- 
tant fragments of more than forty of his 
mimes These bear witness to the origina- 
lity of his wit and the vigour of hi« style. 


nothing certain can be really ascertained 
except from the hints given in his own 
writings. The biographies which have 
come down to us must be used with ex- 
treme caution : and it is not at all certain 
that the inscription meirtioned above refers 
to him at all.] 

Jftvencus {Gains Vettius Aqullius). A 
Christian Latin poet and a presbyter in 
S])ain. About 330 he composed a poetic 
version of tlie gospel narrative {Hutdria 
EvangUlca) in four books ; he also cast the 
books of Moses and Joshua [and Judges] into 
the form and phraseology of the Roman epic 
poets. This seems to liave been the earliest 
attempt to make the Christian literature 
rival the pagan in beauty of form, and to 
supplant and supersede heathen poetry as 
a means of education. [The epic paraphrase 
of the Heptateuch is now no longer ascribed 
to Juvencus, but to Cyprian, not the bishop 
of Carthage, but a Gaul of the 6th century, 
in all probability the third bishop of Toulon. 
(The Latin Heptateuch., critically reviewed 
by Prof. Mayor, pp. xxxiv-xlii), Sec 
Cyprian, 2 .] 

Jtiventas. The Roman goddess of youth. 
{See Hebjs,) 

< C 


L&cerna. The Latin term for a coarse, 
dark-coloured cloak, fastened on the shoulder 
by a brooch, which was in use as a protec- 
tion against rain. It was provided with a 
hood. In later times the name was given 
to a light and elegant mantle, eitlicr white or 
dyed in Tyrian purple, which was worn over 
tlie toga to complete the costume at games 
or other outdoor occasions. In the time of 
Augustus, who forbade its use in the Forum 
or Circus, it formed part of the military 
uniform. It was afterwards commonly 
worn even in Rome itself. 

L&ch$sis {Greek). One of the three 
goddesses of fate. {See McERiK.) 

L&cdnlcnin. A species of dry sweating- 
bath, introduced from Greece by the Romans 
towards the end of the Republic. It was 
specially used to correct the effects of 
excessive indulgence at the table, by in- 
ducing severe perspiration; at the conclusion 
of the process it was usual to take either a 
cold plunge or a shower-bath. The dry 
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sweating-bath was taken in a small, circnlar 
room, covered with a cnpola, and capable of 
being raised to a high degree of temperature. 
Its sole light was admitted through a hole in 
its vaulted roof. Under this opening there 
hung on chains a bronze shield {cUpciis)^ 
by elevating and depressing which it was 
possible to regulate the temperature. 

Lactantfus (Firmidnns), A pupil of 
Arnobius, summoned by Diocletian to teach 
rhetoric in the school of Nicdmedia in 
Bithyuia. Here he embraced Christianity 
(before a.d. 803), and in his old age (about 
317) he became the teacher, in Gaul, of 
Crispus, the son of Constantine the Great. 
He is remarkable above all Christian 
authors for the purity and smoothness of 
his style, for which he was indebted to the 
careful study of Cicero, so much so indeed, 
as to have earned the title of the Christian 
Cicero. His great work is the “Intro- 
duction to Divine Knowledge” {Divinm 
In8titilti0nes\ in seven books. A poem on 
the phoenix, in eighty-five couplets, is also 
ascribed to him ; but this ascription is 
doubtful. 

L&cunarla {Ldcudrla^ LdquMrXa). The 
Latin name for the panelled ceilings of rooms 
which were formed by placing planks across 
the beams of the roof, whereby hollow 
spaces were produced. These spaces were 
covered with wood or ivory, or ornamented 
with sculptured reliefs or pictures; occa- 
sionally they were even gilded or inlaid 
with plates of gold. [Horace, Odea, ii 18, 
1.] In banqueting-rooms they were some- 
times so formed that the panels could be 
slipped aside to let flowers, wreaths, and 
other complimentary presents fall in showers 
on the guests below. [Suetonius, Aero, 31.] 

Ladon. The hundred-headed dragon, who 
watched over the garden of the HesperYdes 
(q.v .) ; the son of Phorcys (or of Typhbn) 
and of Ceto. He was slain by Hei'ftcles 
when he went to fetch the golden apples. 

Laena. An ancient Roman garment. It 
was a woollen mantle, fastened by a brooch, 
of a coarse, shaggy material, twice as thick 
as an ordinary tdga. Under the Empire it 
was very generally worn as an outer cloak 
by all classes of society, especially on going 
out to supper. 

LaSrtes. King of ithkea, and son of Arcl- 
sius, a son of Zeus. He was the husband 
of Anticleia and father of Odysseus (q.v.). 

LsestrjfgdnSs. In Homer, a race of giants 
and cannibals dwelling in the distant north, 
where the nights are so short that the 
shepherd driving his Hock out meets the 


shepherd who is driving his flock in. Their 
city was Telgpylus, founded by Lamus. 
When Odysseus (q.v.) came there on his 
wanderings, their king was Antiphates. 
The later Greeks placed the home of the 
Lsestrygonians in Sicily, to the south of 
Etna, near the town of Leontini ; the 
Romans, on the southern coast of Latiuin, 
near Formim. [Homer, Off. x 82, 106 ; 
Thuc., vi 2 ; Cic., Ad Atticmn ii 13 ; Horace, 
Odes iii 16, 34.] {See Painting, fig. 5.) 

Laevlus. A Roman epic and lyric poet. 
(See Epos and Lyric Poetry.) 

Lagmna, LagSna ; Lagyn6s. See Vessels. 

Lalus. The son of Labdacus, grandson of 
Polydorus, and great-grandson of Cadmus. 
When his guardian Lycus was banished or 
slain by Amphlon (q.v,) and Zetlius, he fled 
to Pelops. At the death of the usurpers, 
he ascended the throne of his fathers and 
married JScasta. (See GCdipus.) 

Lampadedrdmla. See Torch-race. 

Lampridius. One of the Scriptores Ills- 
torice Aiigustiv (q.v.). 

Lamps. See Lkjiiting. 

Lancea. See Legion, near end. 

Lanista. The Roman name for a fen- 
cing-master or trainer of gladiators. (See 
Gladiatorks.) 

Lantern of Demosthenes. A raedimval 
name for the monument of Lysicrates (q.v.). 

Lanterns. See Lighting. 



LA.OCOOM AND HIS SONS. 
(Rome, Vatican.) 


Ladedon. According to the post-Homerio 
story, a priest of Apollo. He had displeased 
that god by marrying against his wishes; 
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and, when the Greeks had departed for a 
time from Troy, leaving the wooden horse 
behind them, he again offended, by serving 
as a priest on the occasion of the sacrifice 
offered to PQseidon. Accordingly, in the 
midst of the sacrificial feast, the god sent two 
serpents who strangled Laocoon and one of 
his sons. In Vergil's account [uEn. ii 230] 
Laocoon draws down upon himself the wrath 
of Athena, not only for warning the Trojans 
against the guile of the Greeks, but for 
piercing with a spear the flank of the horse 
doclirated to the goddess. Whilst he was 
sacrificing to Poseidon on the beach, Athena 
caused two snakes to emerge from the sea 
and strangle the father and both of his 
sons. This incident has been represented 
in the famous group of sculpture {see cut), 
the work of the Rhodian artists Agosander, 
Piilydorus, and Athenodorus, 
which was found in 15CX) amid 
the ruins of the house of the 
emperor Titus at Rome. It is 
now in the Belvedere court of 
the Vatican Museum. {Comp. 
Sculpture,) 

Laddilmeia. (Lat. -!«). The 
daughter of Acastus, and wife 
of Frotesllaus {q.v.). She was 
celebrated for her attachment to 
her husband, whom she followed 
to death of her own free will. 

La6in6d6n. Son of Ilus and 
Eurydice, father of Priam, 

Tithonus, and HesIOrie, and 
king of Ilium. A])ollo and 
P5seid5n served him for wages, 
the former pasturing his flock 
on Mount Ida, while the latter, 
either alone or with the help 
of Apollo and jEiicus (g’.'P.), built 
the walls of the town. But 
Laomedon defrauded tho gods 
of the payment that had been' 
agreed upon. Apollo therefore 
visited the land with a plague, 
and Poseidon sent a sea-monster, 
to whom the king was forced 
to offer his daughter Hesione. 

Herilcles, on his way back from 
the Amazons, found the maiden 
chained to a rock in the sea, and 
he offered to kill the monster if 
he were given the magic horses 
which ^us had bestowed on 
Tros in exchange for Ganymede, 
whom he had carried off. Laomedon agreed 
to this, but again broke his promise. Accor- 
dingly Heracles {q.v.) subsequently waged 


war against him, and after capturing the 
city, slew him and all his sons, except Priam. 

Laquearia. Sec Lacunaria. 

Laquearius. See Gladiator es. 

Lara. Sec Mania. 

Lararium. The shrine of the LdrCs 
{See Lares.) 

Lares {i.e. lords). The Latin name for 
the good spirits of the departed, who even 
after death continue to be active in bring- 
ing blessing on their posterity. The origin 
of the worship of the Lares is traced to the 
fact that the Romans buried their dead in 
their own houses, until it was forbidden by 
the laws of the Twelve Tables. Every 
bouse had individually a lar fdmlliaris, 
who was the “ lord ” or tutelary spirit of 
the family ; his chief care was to prevent 
its dying out. His image, habited in a tdga, 


‘•‘AITAR OK r.AHKS COMPITALBS. 

(Pompeii.) 

stood between the two P^ndtes, in the 
Idrdrium or shrine of the Lares, beside the 
household hearth, which in early days was 
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and, when the Greeks had departed for a 
time from Troy, leaving the wooden horse 
behind them, he again offended, by serving 
as a priest on the occasion of the sacrifice 
offered to P(5seid6n. Accordingly, in the 
midst of the sacrificial feast, the god sent two 
serpents who strangled Laocoon and one of 
his sons. In Vergil’s account [^n. ii 230] 
Laocoon draws down upon himself the wrath 
of Athena, not only for warning the Trojans 
against the guile of the Greeks, but' for 
piercing with a spear the flank of the horse 
dedicated to the goddess. Whilst he was 
sacrificing to Poseidon on the beach, Athena 
caused two snakes to emerge from the sea 
and strangle the father and both of his 
sons. This incident has been represented 
in the famous group of sculpture {see cut), 
tho work of the Rhodian artists Agesander, 
Polydoriia, and Athenodorus, 
which was found in 1506 amid 
the ruins of the house of the 
emperor Titus at Rome. It is 
now in the Belvedere court of 
the Vatican Museum. {Comp. 
Sculpture.) 

La6dfi,meia. (Lat. -Ta). The 
daughter of Acastus, and wife 
of Prdtgsllaus {q.v.). She was 
celebrated for her attachment to 
her husband, whom she followed 
to death of her own free will. 

LadmSdon, Son of Ilus and 
Enrydice, father of Priam, 

Tith5nus, and HesISne, and 
king of Ilium. Apollo and 
P6seidori served him for wages, 
the former pasturing his flock 
on Mount Ida, while the latter, 
cither alone or with the help 
of Apollo and discus built 
the walls of the town. But 
Laomedon defrauded tho gods 
of the payment that had been' 
agreed upon. Apollo therelbre 
visited tho land with a plague, 
and Poseidon sent a sea-monster, 
to whom the king was forced 
to offer his daughter Hesione. 

Heracles, on his way back from 
the Amazons, found the maiden 
chained to a rock in the sea, and 
he offered to kill the monster if 
he were given the magic horses 
which Zeus had bestowed on 
Tros in exchange for Ganymede, 
whom he had carried off‘. Laomedon agreed 
to this, but again broke his promise. Accor- 
dingly Heracles (q.v.) sub.sequently waged 


war against him, and after capturing the 
city, slew him and all his sons, except Priam. 

Laquearia. See Lacunaria. 

Laqnearins. See Gladiatores. 

Lara. See Mania. 

L&rarium. The shrine of the LdrCs 
{See Lares.) 

Lar§s {i.e. lords). The Latin name for 
the good spirits of the departed, who even 
after death continue to be active in bring- 
ing blessing on their posterity. The origin 
of tho worship of tho Lares is traced to tho 
fact that tho Romans buried their dead in 
their own houses, until it was forbidden by 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, Every 
house had individually a lav fdmUldris. 
who was the “ lord ” or tutelary spirit or 
the family ; his chief care was to prevent 
its dying out. His image, habited in a fiV/or, 


stood between the two Pi^ndtes^ in the 
Idrdrium or shrine of the Lares, beside the 
household hearth, winch in early days was 



(Pompeii.) 
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in the atrium ; the group as a whole was 
alHo commonly called either the Lare» or 
the Pi^natCs, The ancient Roman and his 
children sainted it daily with a morning 
prayer and an olhering from the table ; for, 
after the chief meal was over, a portion of 
it was laid on the fire on the hearth. When 
the hearth and the Lares were not in the 
eating-room, the offering was placed on a 
special table before the shrine. Regular 
sacrifices were offered on the calends, 
nones, and ides of every month and at all 
important famil)^ festivities, such as the 
birthday of the father of the family, the 
assumption by a son of the tdga vlrlUSj the 
marriage of a child, or at the reception of 
a bride, or the return of any member of 
the family after a long absence. On such 
occasions the Lares were covered with gar- 
lands and cakes and honey; wine and in- 
cense, and animals, especially swine, were 
offered up. Out of doors the Lares were 
also honoured as tutelary divinities, and in 
the chapels at the cross-ways {eompita) 
there were always two lares compitalBs or 
vicBrum (one for each of the intersecting 
roads) which were honoured by a popular 
festival {Compitalia) held four times a year 
{c^y. cut). Augustus added to the Lares the 
OBnhis Augusti^ and commanded two 
regular feasts to be held in honour of these 
divinities, in the months of May and 
August. Further, there were Lares belong- 
ing to the whole city {lares praMtPs). 
They were invoked with the mother of the 
Lares, also called Lara, Larunda, or Mania 
(g.t?.), and had an ancient altar and temple 
to themselves in Rome. The iMres were 
invoked as protectors on a journey, in the 
country, in war, and, on the sea. In con- 
trast to these good spirits we have the 
Larvoi {q.v.). 

Larunda. See Mania. 

Larv 89 . In Roman belief the T^arva^j in 
contrast to the Lares (the good spirits of 
the departed), were the souls of dead people 
who could find no rest, either owing to 
their own guilt, or from having met with 
some indignity, such as a violent death. 
They were supposed to wander abroad in 
the form of dreadful spectres, skeletons, 
etc., and especially to strike the living with 
madness. Similar spectres of the night are 
the LBmUrBe. To expel them from the 
house, peculiar expiatory rites were held 
on three days of the year, the 9th, 11th, 
and 13th of May, the LSmUria, when all 
the temples were closed, and marriages 
avoided. 


Lasus (Gr. Lasos). A Greok dithyrambic 
poet. {See Dithyrambos.) 

L&tifundium. The Latin term for an 
extensive landed estate which was worked 
by means of slaves. Lands of the State 
(see Ager Publicus) taken into permanent 
use by occupdftO formed the foundation 
of these properties, and their possessor 
enlarged them by obtaining contiguous pro- 
perty either by purchase or by forcible 
appropriation. This system of lafifumlia 
gradually caused the utter ruin of the 
I Italian peasantry, and involved in it the 
general destruction of the community [Lati- 
fundia perdtdere Itdllam, Pliny, N. II., 
xviii 35]. 

L&tini. The name originally given by 
the Romans, in the language of constitu- 
tional law, to those who belonged to the 
Latin league. At its dissolution, in B.c. 
338, they did not receive the right of Roman 
citizenship, but entered into the condition 
of dependent socil {q.v .) ; they had a defi- 
nite precedence over the other socM, pos- 
sessed the commerciumi {q.v.), and the right 
of settlement in Romo, and tlieir attain- 
ment of the right of citizenship was mate- 
rially facilitated. They received this when 
they had once filled any annual public 
office in their community, or when, on 
settling in Rome, they left a son behind 
them in the colony to which they belonged. 
After the right of citizenship had becm 
given to all the inhabitants of Italy (B.C. 
89), this iiis Latii, or Latin Right, became 
useless for Italy ; it was even given by 
many of the emperors to communities in 
the provinces, and a.d. 212 all free inhabi- 
tants of the empire received the right of 
citizenship. After this time the only 
Latini remaining were those called the 
Latini lUnidni, slaves who had been in- 
formally set at liberty, and who were 
allowed this privilege from the time of 
Tiberius. 

Lfttinus. Son of Faunus and of the Nymph 
M&rica (according to another story, of Her- 
cules and Fauna, or of Odysseus and Circe). 
He was king of Latium, and father of 
Lavinia, the wife of iEneas {q>v.). 

LatSna. See Leto. 

L&vatrina. See Baths. 

L&vema. The Roman patroness of thieves. 
There was an altar dedicated to her at the 
gate named after her the Porta Laverndlis, 

Lavinia. Daughter of L&tinus, and wife 
of iEneas {q.v,). 

LSander (Gr. LSandrGs), A youth of 
AbydSs. on the Hellespont, whose story was 
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very celebrated in ancient times, and was 
the theme of a minor epic poem by Musyeus 
iq.v.). He was in love with Hero (2.v.)» ^.nd 
every night swam across the Hellespont to 
visit her in her solitary tower at Lesbos. 
He was guided by a light in the tower, 
and on its being extinguished in a night 
of tempest, he lost his life in the waves. 
When Hero saw his corpse washed up 
the next morning on the shore, she threw 
herself down from the tower, and was thus 
killed. ! 

LSarchus. The son of Athilmas (q.v.) and | 
Ino. He was killed by his father in a fit 
of madness. 

Lectica. See Litters. 

Lectisternium. A festival of Greek 
origin, first ordered by the Sibylline books 
ill 398 B.c. It was held on exceptional occa- 
sions, particularly in times of groat distress. 
Images of the gods (probably portable 
figures of wood draped with robes, and 
with their heads made of marble, clay, or 
wax) were laid on a couch (called the lectus 
or pulvlnar). A table was placed before 
them, on which was laid out a meal, always 
a free-will offering. At the first Lecti- 
sternia^ there were three lectl arranged for 
three pairs of non-Roman divinities ; Apollo 
and Latona, Heracles and Art6mis (Diana), 
Hermes (Mercurius) and Pdseidon (Nep- 
tune). Afterwards, this sacrifice was offered 
to the six pairs of Roman gods, who cor- 
responded to the twelve great gods of the 
Greeks: Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, Minerva, 
Mars, Venus, Apollo, Diana, Vulcan, Vesta, 
Mercury, and Ceres. These banquets to 
the gods generally took place at festivals 
of prayer and thanksgiving, which were 
called SuppUcatlonf's and were per- 

formed in the market-places or at appointed 
temples, in which the arrangements for the 
purpose were on a permanent footing. It 
was customary to have connected with this 
a domestic feast, to which both strangers 
and friends were invited, and in which 
even those imprisoned for debt were al- 
lowed to participate. From the commence- 
ment of the 3rd century B.o. a banquet 
was regularly given to the three Capitoline 
divinities, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, on 
every 13th of November, in conjunction 
with the plebeian games. Under the Em- 
pire the celebration was* on the 13th of 
September, and was associated with the 
Roman games. From B.c. 196 it was pro- 
vided by the College of EpulOnSs (q.v.). 
The images of the three gods were decked 
with curls, anointed, and tricked out with | 


colours. Jupiter was placed reclining on a 
cushion, with a goddess on each side of him 
seated on a chair; and the divinities were 
invited to a banquet, in which the whole 
senate participated. 

L§cJ-thus (Gr. iPkitthOs). An oil-flask. 
(See Vases and Ve.ssels.) 

Leda. Daughter of Thestius, and sister 
of Althaea, and wife of Tyndilr^os. Ac- 
cording to Homer it was by Tyndareos 
that she became the mother of Castor and 
Pollux (Polydeuces), and also of Clj’tae- 
mnestra, while Helen was her tlaughter by 
Zeus. Generally, however, Helen and 
Pollux are described as children of Zeus, 
Clyta3mnestra and Castor as those of Tyn- 
dareos. According to the later story, Zeus 
approached Leda in the shape of a swan, 
and .she brought forth two eggs, out of one 
of which sprang Helen, and out of the other 
Castor and Pollux. 

LegatL The Roman term for (1) ambas- 
sadors who, under the Republic, wore chosen 
by the senate from among the most dis- 
tinguished senators and provided with in- 
structions and proper remuneration. On 
their return they had to hand in a rcj>ort 
to the senate. 

(2) Persons appointed, as above, by the 
donate, to accompany the generals and the 
governors of provinces. Three or more 
could be appointed, according to the neco.S' 
sity of the case. They were of senatorial 
rank, and were bound to carry out the com- 
mands of their superior officer, who was 
re.sponsible for them. In his absence they 
took his place as legati pro prcvtrn-c. Under 
the Empire this title was also given to 
those who assisted in the duties of .juris- 
diction and government in the senatorial 
provinces. On the other hand, the legati 
Augusti pro preetore were nominated by the 
emperor nimsolf, without any specified limi. 
of time, to act as governors over imperial 
provinces in which there was an army. 
They were divided into consular and prce~ 
torian legati, according as the authority 
delegated to them extended over several 
legions or only one. Besides these there 
were legati UglOnum, appointed according 
to the number of the legions. They were 
men of senatorial rank, and had the com- 
mand of the several legions, and of the 
auxiliary troops belonging to them. 

Legion (LSglo). In the time of RdmQlus 
the united armed forces of Rome went by 
this name. The legion consisted of 300 
knights (cHSres) under the command of a 
irtbUnus celerum, appointed by the king, 
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and 3,000 foot soldiers, under the command lofty plume of feathers, a scutum^ a leathern 
of three tribimi mllitum. Each of the cuirass (lOrlccij q.v.)^ greaves and a sword 
three ancient tribes provided a third of this {glMlns\ which, after the second Punic War 
force and one tribune. With the increase was of the Spanish kind, being short, strong, 
of the military forces of Eome the name of and two-edged, fitted for thrusting rather 
legh was given to each of the sub-divisions than cutting, and worn on the right side, 
equivalent in numbers to the original army. There was also a spear, which in the two 
The military system of king Servius Tul- first divisions was &pfhim and among 
lius made the infantry the most important the tnarff a lance [Polyb. vi 23J. Thevelitof 
part of tho military forces, instead of the were armed with a leather helmet {gcXlCa)^ 
cavalry as heretofore. The five classes in- a light shield {parma), and a sword and 
eluded in the cemms {q.v.) were obliged to several light javelins. The 3,000 heavily 
serve in the army at their own expense ; armed men were divided into 30 mdnlpuli^ 
those who were not comprised in these numbering 120 men each among the hastati 
classes, the were freed from and principes, and 60 each among the 

service, and, when they were enlisted, re- triarii^ and were again subdivided into two 
ceived their equipment from the State. The bodies called ccntdrice, and led by centu- 
inniOrcs^ those who were from 17 to 46 rions Oy.u.). Of the 1,200 20 were 

years old, were appointed for field service, allotted to each century, and they formed 
and tho sSnlOres^ those from 47 to 60, for the final complement of each maniple. On 
the defence of the city, the field of battle the maniples were drawn 

The first and second lines of the legion, up in open order, separated laterally from 
drawn up in unbroken order like tlie one another by intervals corresponding to 
Greek phalanx, consisted of citizens of the the breadth of each maniple in front. The 
first class, equipped with helmet, cuirass, arrangement of the maniples would thus 
round shield {cVtp(^u8\ and greaves, all of resemble that of the black squares on a 
bronze. The third and fourth lines were chessboard. They fell into three divisions ; 
from the second class, and had no cuirass, the hastati in the front rank, with the 
hut had the helmet and greaves and large principes behind them, and the triarii in 
oblong shields (sr/iltuni). The fifth and the rear. If the first division, the hastati, 
sixth were armed similarly, but without were compelled to give way, then the second 
greaves, and were drawn from the^ third division, the principes, advanced through 
class. The fourth class was armed with the the intervals left by the maniples of the 
scutum as its only weapon of defence, but, first division ; if the principes in their turn 
like the others, provided with spear [hastn) had to retreat, then the third division, the 
and sword. It either filled the seventh and triarii, who had been previously kneeling, 
eighth lines, or, with the fifth class, formed protected by their shields, allowed the 
the rOrarii, who ^ opened the battle with hastati and principes to fall hack into tho 
slings and other light missiles. intervals separating the maniples of tho 

An important alteration, ascribed to triarii, and themselves closing their ranks 
Camillus (about b.C. 390), was the abolition pressed forward to meet the enemy. The 
of the phalanx and introduction of the 300 knights of the legion were divided into 
manipular formation, which prevailed till 10i?fcrma;of30meneach,and wereequipped 
the time of Marius (end of the 2nd cen- with a bronze cuirass, leathern greaves, 
tury B.C.). In the flourishing days of the helmet, shield, a long sword for attack- 
Republic, the normal strength of a legion, ing, and a long lance provided at both 
which could be increased in time of need, ends with an iron point. Each turma was 
consisted of 300 knights and 4,200 under three decurions and three under- 

foot soldiers {pSdlti^s), In respect to the officers (optibnSs). The legion as a whole 
weapons used, the latter were divided into was under the command of six trihUni 
four kinds, according to their length of mllUum (q.v,) 

service and familiarity with warfare. (1) The consular army consisted of two 
1,200 liastdtl, all in early manhood; (2) legions. Fourlegions were regularly levied 
1,200 principes, in the full vigour of life ; in each year ; in other words, 16,800 foot 
(3) 600 who were proved veterans; soldiers and 1,200 cavalry. This levy of 

and (4) 1,200 vdlUSs, who were lightly citizens was further swelled by the Italian 
armed, and were drawn from the lowest allies (sdcil), a body of 20,000 foot soldiers 
classes of the census. The three first and 3,000 cavalry, thus adding to each of 
classes had a bronze helmet (cxissis') with a the two consular armies 10,000 foot soldiers 
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and 1,800 cavalry. The former were in 
twenty cohorts {mc Cohors\ each consist- 
ing of 420 men. Ten of these cohorts fought 
on the right wing, and ten on the left wing 
of the legions. Besides these, four cohorts 
of 400 men each were formed into a picked 
body. The cavalry were in six squadrons 
(see Ala, 1) of 300 men each. Four of these 
belongeci to the main army, and two to the 
picked body. In wars beyond the limits 
of Italy there were also auxiliary forces 
{anxth'a)j consisting either of soldiers 
raised in the country where the war was 
being carried on, or of light-armed troops 
furnished by allied kings and nations. 
Besides the ordinary component parts of thts 
legion there was also the bodyguard of the 
commander-in-chief, the r,6hors praitoria. 
{See CoHORS.") 

In the course of the 1st century b.c. the 
organization of the legion was essentially 
altered. In the first place, in the time of 
Marius, the census ceased to bo the basis 
of the levy, and all the citizens collectively 
were placed on the same footing in respect 
i;o their military service and the uniform 
which they wore. All the soldiers of the 
legion alike received the heavy equipment 
and the while the light-armed velites 

were done away with. After the right of 
citizenship had been conferred on the 
Italian allies, these no longer formed a 
separate part of the legions, but were in- 
corporated with them. Thus the Roman 
army now consisted only of heavy-armed 
legions and of light-armed auxiliary troops. 
The latter were partly raised in the pro- 
vinces and divided into cohorts, and partly 
enlisted as slingers and archers. The 
cavalry of the legions ceased to exist. Like 
the light-anned soldiers, the whole of the 
cavalry consisted of auxiliary troops, who 
were partly enlisted and partly levied from 
the provinces, while some were supplied 
according to agreement by allied nations 
and princes. A further important novelty 
introduced by Marius was the use of the 
cohort-formation, instead of the maniple- 
formation, which broke up the front too 
much. The legion was now divided into ten 
cohorts, in each of which there were three 
maniples of hastati^ principes^ and triarii^ 
designations which now onl}’ concern the 
relative rank of the six centurions of the 
cohort. The customary battle array was in 
three divisions, the first being formed of 
four cohorts, and the second and third of 
three each. Again, while in earlier times 
the obligation of service extended at the 


I most in the infantry to twenty campaigns 
, and in the cavalry to ten, from the days 
; of Marius the soldier remained uninter- 
ruptedly for twenty years with the arm }^ ; 
I an earlier dismissal being only exceptional. 

; For this reason the well-to-do classes sought 
1 to withdraw themselves from the general 
’ military service, and it thus came to pass 
I that the legions were for the greater j)nrt 
! manned by means of conscriptions from the 
lowest strata of the Imrgher ]Kt}mlation of 
Italy, in which the service was regarded 
simply as a means of livelihood. Thus from 
the original army of citizens there was 
gradually developed a standing army of 
mercenaries. Tinder the Empire we find 
what is really a standing army, bound to 
the emperor by oath (.see Sacramentum) , 
apart from tho legions this army consisted 
of the auxida (q.v.), the guards stationed 
in Rome and the neighbourhood (^see Pr.e- 
TORiANi), and the city-cohorts isee UoiloRs), 
the artillery and the corps of workmeji (sec 
Fabki), the marines {see Clas.siarii), and 
the municipal and provincial militia. The 
legions are now once more provided with 
a corps of cavalry 120 strong, and are 
designated not only by numbers, but also 
by distinctive names. Together with the 
auxiliary troops they form the garrison of 
the imperatorial provinces under the com- 
mand of the imperatorial ICgdti lec/tdmnu 
{see Legati), whose place was taken in tln^ 
middle of the 3rd century hy the jmvfecU 
legionum {see Praefecti). The strength 
of the legion now amounted to 5-6, OCX J 
men, raised partly by a regular levy, partly 
by drawing recruits from the Rojiian 
citizens of all the ])ioviiices beyond the 
bounds of ItaljL As under the Republic, 
it was divided into 10 cohorts of 6 centuries 
each; the first cohort was, however, twice 
the strength of the remainder. It was not 
until the second half of the 3rd century 
A.D. that a new division of the 10 cohorts 
into 55 centuries came into use, with 10 
centuries in the first cohort, and 5 in each 
of the rest. At the death of Augustus, the 
number of the legions wns 25 ; it was then 
increased to 30, and this number was main- 
tained until the end of the 2nd century, 
when three new legions were added by 
Septimius Severus. From the beginning of 
the 4th century it gradually rose to about 
175, each of them, however, mustering a 
considerably smaller contingent. In course 
of time, and especially after the 2nd century, 
owing to the conflicts with the barbarians, 
the legion was drawn up more and more 
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the manner of the Greek phalanx, 
without intervals in its line and with a 
division of troops in its rear. In its equip- 
ment there was an important alteration 
beginning with the second half of the 3rd 
century, when ad the soldiers of the legion 
carried long swords {spdtha^)^ and the first 
five cohorts two plla^ one larger and another 
smaller, while the last five had Innct^tv, or 
javelins serving as missiles, and fitted with 
a leather loop to help in hurling them with 
precision. 

The military innsic of the Romans wns 
provided by tUbic/mfs {see 1’uha), cmulclnes 
(see Cornicen), hnchiatoves (see Buoina), 
and lUtcines {see Lituus, 2). On standards 
or ensigns, sec Signum and Vexillum. On 
levy, oath of allegiance, pay, and discharge 
from service, see Dilectus, Sagramentum, 
Stipendium, and Missio. The accoinj)any- 
ing cut (from the Column of Trajan) repre- 
sents the soldiers of a legion on the march. 



HOMAN LKOIONAKIK8 OM THE MAnCU. 
(Relief from tlio Column of Trajan, Rome.) 


carrying their helmets close to the riglit 
shoulder, agd their kit at the top of a polo 
resting on the left. 

Leitourgla (i.e. “service performed for 
the public ”), A term appliea at Athens to 
either an ordinary or extraordinary service, 
which the State imposed on its wealthier 
citizens in accordance with a regular rota- 
tion. The ordinary services, which citizens 
whose property amounted to more than 
three talents [£600] wore required to per- 
form, are: (1) the Chon^gin, the most ex- 


' pensive service of this kind, involving the 
' e(i[uipment of a chorus (q.v.) for its musical 
competitions at public festivals, which were 
accompanied by theatrical and musical per- 
formances. (2) The GymndstarcMa, which 
imposed the obligation of training in the 
I Gymnasia the competitors for the gymnastic 
I contests, supplying them with proper diet 
while they were in training, and providing 
at the games themselves for the requisite 
arrangement and decoration of the scene of 
the contest. The most expensive type of 
tills form of service was the lanipddarc/iia, 
the equipment of the torch race (fj-.v.), which 
in one instance [recorded in Lysias Or. 
21 § 3] cost twelve miiue f£40]. (3) The 
ArchUh(‘6rla, or superintendence of the 
sacred embassies {thddriw) sent to the four 
great national festivals, or to Delos and 
1 other holy places. In this case the Static 
contributed part of the expense. There 
were other leitourgiai confined to the 
separate tribes and demos, such as the 
entertainment of members of the clan on 
festal occasions. 

The most expensive of all was the 
extraordinary Icitourgia called the trler- 
archia, which was necessary only [or rather 
mainly] in limes of wnr. Tliis involved 
the equipment of a ship of war, and was 
required of the wealthiest citizens only. 
Before the Persian Wars the equipment of 
the forty-eight to fifty ships of the Athenian 
navy of that time devolved on the nauerdvioi 
{q.v.). When the number of the fleet was 
iiiGi eased, the necessary number of trierarchs 
was nominated in cacli year by the strdtegl. 
The State provided the vessel, i.e. the hull 
and mast; and every triorarch had to fit 
out this vessel with the necessary equip- 
ment, to keep it in readiness for the year, 
and to man it with a complete crew of 
oarsmen and others. The State supplied 
pay and provision for the crew, though the 
sum paid did not always suffice for the 
purpose ; it afterwards supplied the furni- 
ture of the vessel also. To lighten the 
expense, which amounted to between forty 
mlnoi and a talent (£133 -£200), it became 
allowable, about 411 B.C., for two persons 
to share it. Afterwards, in 358, twenty 
symnidricc (q.v.) were instituted, i.e, com- 
panies consisting of sixty citizens each, 
with a committee of the 300 wealthiest 
citizens at their head ; the 300 distributed 
I the expense over the individual synimdrice 
j in such sort that the cost of a single trireme 
! was shared by a greater or less number of 
I citizens. Lastly, about b.c. 340, the inci- 
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dence of the burden was regulated by a law 
introduced by Demosthenes, whereby all 
citizens, with the exception of the poorer 
classes, bore the expense in proportion to 
their property. Thus property (or rather, 
taxable capital] amounting to ten talent.s 
imposed the obligation of equipping one 
vessel, twenty talents two vessels, and so on. 
Thos(i who had less than ten talents were to 
club together and to make up that amount 
among them. 

The time of service lasted, as lias been 
already stated, for one year. On its 
expiration, the trierarch, who had looked 
after the vessel, was responsible to the 
L6gist(i‘ {q.v.) for the condition of the vessel, 
and had to hand in his account of the 
expenditure of the sums paid by the State. 



♦gasvmkdk ani> ruK kaoi.e. 
(Rome, Vatican Museum.) 


Another board, the SplmHHai of the ntOrid 
(the inspectors of the dockyards), super- 
intended the regular fulfilment of the duties 
of the trierarchs, and were armed for this 
purpose with compulsory powers. 

No one was compelled to undertake more 
than one leitourgia at the same time, or 
two in two immediately successive years. 
The only persons exempt from the trierarchy 
were the archons, unmarried “heiresses,^’ 
and orphans up to the end of the first year 
after they had come of age. The obligation 
to see that the leitourgia was discharged 
in each particular case fell on the tribe 


concerned. If any one considered that ho 
had been unfairly chosen for this duty, and 
a wealthier person passed over, he could 
resort to the form of challenge to exchange 
properties known as the antid6siii ((/.r.). 
\Cp. Introduction to Demosthenes, Adv, 
LcpiincDi^ ed. Sandys, pp. ii-xviii.j 

Lfimfires. (Thosts. [See Lakv^:.) 

Lenaea. A festival in honour of Dionysus. 
{Sec Dionysia, 3). 

L65ch§.res. A Greek sculptor, of Athens,^ 
who (about 350 b.c.) was engaged with 
ScOpas in the adornment of the Mausoleum 
{q.v.) of Halicarnassus. One of his most 
famous works was the bronze group ol“ 
(Jauymedc and the Eagle ^ a work remark- 
able for its ingenious composition, which 
boldly ventures to the verge ol‘ what is 
allowed by the laws of scul})turo, and also 
for its charming treatment of the youthful 
form as it soars into the air. It is a})- 
pareiitly imitated in the well-known marble 
group in the Vatican {see cut). 

Lernaean Hydra. See Heracles. 

Lesbonax. A Greek rhetorician who 
lived early in the Ist century ol' our era. 
He composed political declamations on 
imaginary topics. Two of these have come 
dow'ii to us, exhorting the Athenians in the 
Peloponnesian War to bo bold in battle 
against the Thebans and the Spartans. 

Lethe (“ the river of oblivion ”), A river 
of Hades {q.v.)^ out of which the souls of 
the departed drink oblivion of all theii- 
early existence. 

Leto (Lat. LCltOna). Daughter of the Titan 
C(BU8 and Phoebe. According to Hesiod 
[Theog. 406], she was the “dark-robed and 
ever mild and gentle ” wife of Zeus, before 
he was wedded to Hera, and the mother of 
Apollo and Artfimis. According to a later 
legend she is only the mistress of Zeus 
after he is wedded to Hera ; when about to 
give birth to her cliildron, she is pursued 
from land to laud till at last she finds rest 
on the desolate island of Ortygla (Deh'is), 
which, up to that time, had floated on the 
sea, but was thereafter fixed firmly on 
four pillars of adamant. As mother of 
Apollo and Artemis, she dwells in Olympus. 
Her devoted children exact vengeance for 
her on Nl6b6 {q.v.). The giant Tlt^us, for 
attempting to offer violence to her, is 
punished for evermore in the world below. 
She is for the most part worshipped in 
conjunction with Apollo and Artemis. 

Letters. Letters were written on tablets 
{see Diptychon) or small rolls of papyrus, 
the address being put on the outside. They 
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were tied up with a thread, and the knot 
was sealed with wax. In wealthy Roman 
families special slaves or freedmen {ab 
P.pistUlU) were kept for writing the corre- 
spondence, aiai carr3dng the letters : the 
latter were called tclbclldlrll, 

Leuc6th6a. The name of the deified Ino. 

Lexiarchs (Gr. Icxiarchoi). At Athens, 
R board of six members, who, with thirty 
assistants, saw that only properly qualified 
persons attended meetings of the ecclflsia. 
They also entered young citizens on the 
list of their deme when they came of age. 

Llb&nlus. A Greek rhetorician of Antioch 
in Syria, born 314 a.d. His education was 
begun in his native city and completed at 
Athens, where he became a public teacher 
at the early age of 25. Called from Athena 
to Constantinople in 340, he met with 
extraordinary success; at the same time 
ho excited the envy of his rivals, whoso 
•slanders led to his expulsion in 342. After 
being actively engaged for five years as a 
public teacher in NicSmedia in Bithynia, 
ho was recalled to Constantinople, where he 
was again remarkably popular, but found 
himself compelled by the continued per- 
secutions of his detractors to leave the 
capital once more in 353. He withdrew to 
his native city of Antioch, where he was 
for many 3" oars actively employed in the 
exercise of his profession and in promoting 
the interests of his fellow citizens ; but 
even liere he was much persecuted by his 
-opponents. Apart from bodily sufferings 
caused bj^ his being struck by a flash of 
lightning, his old age was saddened by the 
decline of learning and the fall of paganism, 
Avhich he had foreseen would follow the 
lamented death of his admirer and patron, 
Julian. He died about 393, honoured and 
.admired by his pupils, among whom were 
included Christians such as Basil the Great 
and John Chrysostom; for, although he 
was enthusiastically devoted to the old 
religion, he was so tolerant in his relations 
to the adherents of Christianity, that he 
imparted his instructions to Christians and 
pagans alike. He himself gives us infor- 
mation about his life and work in a series 
of letters and in a speech “ on his own for- 
tune,” written in his sixtieth year, but com- 
pleted at a later date. He was conspicuous 
among his contemporaries, not only for his 
comprehensive culture and intellectual 
.ability, but also for his productivity. We 
-Still possess sixty-seven of his speeches, the 
majority of which refer to the events of his 
time, and materially add to our knowledge 


of them ; also fifty declamations ; a consider- 
able series of rhetorical exercises of various 
kinds, among them narratives, sketches of 
character and descriptions of works of art 
(some of them important in connexion with 
the history of ancient art), and also argu- 
ments to the speeches of Demosthenes. W e 
have further about 2,000 letters addressed 
to friends, pupils, rhetoricians, scholars, 
statesmen, etc., which give us a vivid 
picture of his times. A fourth part of them, 
however, only exist in a Latin translation, 
and some of them are of doubtful genuine- 
ness. Indeed many of the writings that 
bear his name do not really belong to him. 
His style, which is formed on the best Attic 
models, is pure and has a certain elegance, 
although it is not always free from the 
affected and unnatural mannerism of his age*. 

Libfer. The Italian god of wine, identified 
with the Greek Dioni/sus (<2.v.). 

LibSrd,. The wife of the Italian wine-god 
Liber; identified with the Greek Per8Sj)hd7ie. 
{See Dionyrus, last par.) 

Libfiralla. The Roman festival of iJio 
wine-god fjiber. {See DiONYSUS.) 

Libertas. Among the Romans, the per- 
sonification of Liberty ; she had a temple on 
the Aventine. Her name was also given 
to the Atrium Libertatis^ a place of public 
business which served, amongst other pur- 
poses, as an office of the censors. After it 
had been burnt down under Augustus, it 
was rebuilt by Asinius Pollio, and the first 
public library in Rome was established 
within its walls. On coins Libertas is re- 
])resented as a beautiful and richly adorned 
matron. At the end of the Republic, after 
the assassination of Csesar, she appears with 
a dagger and a cap of Liberty {ace Pii.leus 
and coin tmder Biurrus). 

Liberti, Libertini. Sec Ereedmen. 

Llbitina. An ancient Italian goddess of 
voluptuous delight and of gardens, vine- 
yards, and vintages, originally connected 
with Venus, and therefore often called VtniuH 
Libitma. She was also regarded as the 
goddess of death and of the departed, and 
was therefore afterwards identified with 
Proserpina. By an ancient ordinance, 
ascribed originally to Servius Tullus, for 
every person who died in Rome a piece of 
money was deposited in her temple. Every- 
thing requisite for burials was kept there, 
and had to be bought or borrowed from it. 

Libraries. In the earlier times libraries, 
among the Greeks, were only possessed 
by private individuals, such as Euripides, 
Aristotle, and Theophrastus. Tradition 
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attributed the establishment of a public 
library at Athens to Pisistr^tus in the 6th 
century b.o. This was said to liave been 
carried off by Xerxes, and afterwards 
restored by the Syrian Seleucus Nicanor. 
The greatest library known in antiquity 
was that founded by the first Ptolemy at 
Alexandria, which is said to have contained 
400,000 volumes. Next to tliis, the most 
important wrns that of the kings of Per- 
gamSn, said to have contained 200,000 
volumes. This library was presented by 
Marcus Antonius to CleSpatra, wlicn the 
best part of the library at the Museum of 
Alexandria was burnt down at the taking 
of the town by Caesar. Tliero was a second 
library at Alexandria in the Serapeum. 

The first libraries which were formed at 
Rome were Greek, as, for instance, those 
of iEmilius Paullus, Sulla, and Lucullus, 
who had brought them to Rome as booty 
after their wars in Macedonia, Atlicns, and 
Asia Miiioi-. From the middle of the last 
century of the Ro2)ublic it becamo the 
fashion in wealthy families to form libraries; 
in country houses, especially, they were 
regarded as indispensable. 

Cajsar had formed the X'lan of founding 
a i)ublic library in Romo, and of setting 
VaiTo to make a collection of Greek and 
Latin books. The fii'st jjublic library of 
Greek and Latin books was actually set up 
in the time of Augustus by Asinius Pollio 
in the atrium of Libertiis. Augustus him- 
self founded two more, the Octavian library 
in the portico of Octavia, and the Palatine 
in the temple of the Palatine Apollo. The 
most celebrated of tlidse founded by the 
later emf)erors was the hyhlidthSca Utpia of 
Trajan. In the later imperial period there 
were twenty-eight {mblic libraries in Romo. 
There were some very considerable private 
collections, for instance, that of Serenus 
Sammonicus, the tutor of Gordian, which 
consisted of 62,000 volumes. 1,700 rolls 
have been found in a library discovered 
during tlie excavations at Herculaneum. 

Libr§,rlus. The Latin name for a book- 
seller. {See Books and Book-tkade.) 

Libnrna. A kind of light war-vessel, 
with two banks of oars and of little draught. 
Its shape was long and narrow, pointed at 
both ends. The pattern was taken by the 
Romans from the Liburnians, a piratical 
tribe on the Dalmatic coast. {See Ships.) 

Lichas. The attendant of Heracles 
(5.V.), who brought him from Deianira the 
poisoned garment, and was hurled by him 
into the sea, where his body became a rock. 


Liclnlus Mftcer. See Annalists. 

Lictors (LicffWs). Attendants who bore 
the fasePs {q.v.) before Roman magistrates 
who had a right to these insignia. They 
were generally freedmen, and formed in 
Rome a corps consisting of three dPciiriai 
under ten presidents. From these decuria', 
the first of which was exclusively reserved 
for the consuls, the magistrates in office 
drew their lictors, while the provincial 
office-bearers nominated their own for their 
term of power. There was besides another 
decuria of thirty lictores curidtl to attend 
on the jmblic sacrifices, to summon the 
cd^nitia cUrtata, and, when these meetings 
became little more than formal, to repre- 
sent in them tlie thirty ciiria> ; from tiiis 
decuria probably were also chosen the 
lictors of the Jlamcn dullis and of the 
Vestals. It was the duty of the lictors 
to accom}>any the magistrate continually, 
whenever ho appeared iu public On these 
occasions they marched before him in 
single file, last in order and immediately 
preceding him being the Ifctor prihclmus, 
who was sux)crior in rank. All passers by, 
with the exception of matrons and Vestals, 
were warned by the lictors to stand aside 
and make due obcu’sance. The space required 
for official jmrposes was kept clear by them. 
Sentences of punishment were also executed 
by them. Their dress corresjjonded to that 
of the magisti'ato ; inside the city the t6ga, 
outside, and in a tj’iumph, the rod military 
cloak. 

Lighthouse. Sec rn.\Ros. 

Lighting. In the earliest times the moms 
of the Greeks were lighted by means of 
j)ans filled with dried chips of logs, and 
strijis of resinous wood, or long deal staves 
tied together with bands of hast, and the 
like. In later times torche.s were made of 
metal or clay cases filled with resinous sub- 
stances. Or again, wooden staves dijjped 
in pitch, resin, or wax wore tied close 
together and inclosed in a metal casing, 
inserted in a saucer to catch the ashes and 
drops of resin. These torches were either 
carried by a handle under the saucer, or 
had a long shaft and a stand to set them up 
on. Resinous torches were in use among 
the Romans also, in early and later times. 
They used besides a dry wick of linen or 
oakum dipped in wax or tallow. Oil lamps, 
however, were no sooner invented than 
they became the most general medium of 
illumination among both Greeks and 
Romans. The lamp consisted of two parts : 
(1) A saucer for the oil, sometimes round, 
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sometimes oval, sometimes angular, with a 
hole in the top for pouring in the oil, often 
shut with a lid. (2) The wick-holder, a 
projecting socket (Gr. myxaj Lnt. rostrum). 


(1 and 2) ohf.ek tehhacotta i.amfs. 
(SLackftlbcrpf’B Gi-dtcr dor Hellmen, taf. hi.) 

Sometimes there was a second hole on the 
surface of the oil-vessel, through which the 
wick could be pushed up by means of a 
needle. If the lamp was to be carried, it 


images of gods, stories from mythology, 
scenes of warlike and domestic life, of the 
circus and the amphitheatre, animals, 
arabesques, etc. (fig, 3). Some lamps are 
themselves formed in the shape of gods, 
men, or objects of different kinds (e.y. fig. 
3, 5, i). The bronze lamps are specially dis- 
tinguished by elegance and variety. The 
opening through which the oil was poured 
in being small, they had vials specially 
made for the purpose, wdth thin necks and 
a narrow mouth. Special instruments w^ere 
made for trimming and pulling up the 
wick • little tongs, or hooked pins, which 
were sometimes fastened by a chain to 
the handle. No method of preventing the 
smoking of the lamps was known to the 
ancients. Lanterns were made of trans- 
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had a handle; if to be hung up, it was 
furnished with one or more ears, to which 
chains were attached. There were lamps 
with two, three, four, and sometimes as 
many as twenty wicks; these were hung 
up on the roof or set up on a high stand. 
The material of ancient lamps was clay, 
mostly of the red sort, and the manufacture 
of clay lamps formed a principal branch 
of Italian pottery. (Greek lamps of this 
material are represented in figs, 1, 2.) The 
next in frequency is bronze; it is not so 
common to find lamps of other metals, 
alabaster or glass. The numerous Boman 
lamps still preserved generally exhibit 
ornaments in relief of the most various 
kinds on the surface and on the handle : 


parent materials, such as horn, oiled linen, 
and bladders : the use of glass came in 
later. (See also Candelabrum.) 

Linus (Gr. Linds). A hero representing 
probably a god of the old Greek nature- 
worship ; his death, symbolic of the flag- 
ging vegetation during the heat of the 
dog-days, was hymned in widely known 
laments. The lament for Linus is men- 
tioned as early as Homer [//. xviii 670], In 
Argos an ancient festival of Linus was long 
continued. Here he was said to be the 
son of Apollo and the princess PsftmSthe. 
Born in secret and exposed by bis mother 
1 the child grew up at a shepherd's among 
I the lambs, until torn in pieces by dogs. 
; Psamathe, however, on the news of what 
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had happened, was put to death by her 
lather. Apollo in wrath sent against the 
land a monster in female form, named Poine. 
By this monster mothers were robbed of 
their children, nor were the Argives freed 
from the curse until, by the bidding of the 
oracle, they appeased Apollo b}" building a 
temple, and establishing an expiatory fes- 
tival in honour of the boy and his mother. 
This was celebrated in the dog-days, in what 
was hence called the “ Month of Lambs,” 
as the “Feast of Lambs ” or the 

“ Slaying of Dogs ” {Cyn6p1i6ntis) ^ whereat 
lambs were sacrificed, and the dogs which 
ran about free were slain, while women 
and children lamented Linus and Psamathe 
in mournful songs. In other places, e,g, 
in Thebes, on Helicon, and on Olympus, 
Linus, as son of Amphimarus and the 
Muse Urania, was known as a minstrel, 
the inventor of the Linus-song, who met 
with an early death, and whose grave was 
pointed out in different 1)10008. He was 
said to have challenged Apollo to a contest, 
and for that reason to have been slain by 
the god. On Helicon, the mountain of the 
Muses, his statue was placed in a grotto, 
where year by year, before the sacrifice to 
the Muses, a sacrifice for the dead was 
offered up to him. In later times he was 
described as the teacher of Heracles, who, 
when reprimanded, slew him with the lyre. 

Lions, Gate of, at Mycenae. See Akchi- 
TECTURE, fig. 2. 

Litai. Sec Ate. 

Literature (general view). 

Greek Literature. 

Period I. From Ilomer to the time of the 

Persian Wars. 

(900-600 B.C.) 

The first efforts of Greek poetry ^ which 
were made in the mother-country in Europe, 
and of which we have only legendary tra- 
dition, received their earliest artistic form 
in the Ionian colonies in Asia Minor. Here 
was developed first of all the Heroic Epds. 
In the great poems which bear the name of 
Homer, and are the oldest monuments of 
Greek literature (about 900 B.C.), we find epic 
poetry already in a stage of perfection never 
subsequently attained. As an Ionic school 
of poets (the Cyclic poets) attached itself 
to Homer, so in Greece itself, the Boeotian 
Hesiod (about 8(X) B.c.), with his didactic 
and genealogical epics, became the founder 
of the Boeotian School. The last epic writer 
of note in this period is PIsandkr of 
Cftmirus (about 640 B.C.), Elegiac and 

D. C. A. 


iambic poetry, like epic, owe their origin 
to the lonians, the former represented by 
CallInds (about 7CX) b.c.), Tyrta^us (about 
680), Mimnermus (about 600), S5l0n (died 
559), Th^ognis (died about 5(X)), and SImO- 
NlDfis OF CltOs (died 468); the latter by 
Arch1l5ci!U8 (about 7(X)), Simonides op 
Amorous (about 650), and HippOnax (about 
540 H.C.). The true lyric or melic poetry 
was developed alter the ^olian Terpander 
(about 675 B.C.) had originated the classical 
Greek music. Among the AColians in Lesbos 
it assumed the form of a atrophic poem, 
and among tho Peloponnesian Dorians of a 
choric song, composed of str6phi^^antistr6pM^ 
and (Ipddds. The great masters of the iEoJian 
school of lyric poetiy are the Lesbians 
Alc^.us and Sappho (about 6(X) b.c.),* and 
the Ionian ANlcRfeoN (about 530 u.c.) ; an 
echo of tho .^olian lyric poetry remained, 
when it WHS already silent in its native 
home, in what were called Scdlid. The de- 
velopment of the choral form of lyric poetry, 
which soon spread over the whole of Greece, 
is marked by Alcman (about 660), STftsI- 
ch5rus (about 600), and Ibycus (about 
540). Its perfection was reached in the time 
of the Persian War by Simonides of Coos, 
mentioned above, and Pindar (died 442). 
From tho dithyramb (a perversion of the 
choral lyric, which was given artistic form 
by ArIon, about 600 b.c.) was developed in 
Attica, from the second half of the 6th ceu' 
tury onwards, the drama with its three divi- 
sions, tragedy, comedy, and satyric play. 

As poetry developed itself first among 
the lonians, so also did prose, which had its 
beginning about the middle of the 6th cen- 
tury, in the era of the Seven Sagos. At this 
time jEsop created in prose the fables about 
animals known by his name, and PHfeRfi:- 
CYDES OF Syros composed the earliest prose 
work. The subject of this was philosophical. 
Philosophy was actually founded, on the one 
hand, by ThAlEs of Miletus (died about 
550), Anaximander (died 547), and AnaxI- 
MfcNES (died 502), the founders of the Ionic 
school ; on the other hand, by PYTHAG^>RA8 
of SamSs (died 504 B.C.), who established 
his philosophy in Magna Graecia. At the 
same time the first attempts at historical 
composition were made in Ionia by writers 
vvhom we know as the L6g6grdphl. 

Period II. The Attic Era. 

(600 300 B.C.) 

The wonderful impulse which the whole 
life of the Greek nation received from the 
Persian Wars showed itself in no place with 

A A 
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greater force than at Athens, which, under 
the guidance of Pericles in particular, 
became the centre of all iiit(d]ectiial effort. 
Ill ‘povtic literature the first place was now 
taken by the Attic drama, which reached 
its highest level and maintained it until 
th(i close of the 5th century. Tragedy 
was represented by dUHCiiVLUS (died 450 j, 
SdriioCLES (died 405), and EukIpIdes (died 
405); what is known as old or political 
comedy by CratInus, EupCIlis, and Aris- 
tophanes (died about 388 b.g.). While 
in the 4th century tragedy followed prac- 
tically the traditional path, the poets of the 
Middle Comedy, at the head of which stand 
AntIphAnEs and Alexis, found themselves 
compelled to turn their attention more and 
more away from public life, which had 
formed the subject of the older comic writers. 
Finally the New Comedy (probably from 
330 on) under DiphIlus, PhIlemon, and 
Menander (died 230) took completely the 
form of^a comedy of manners. The other 
branches of poetry wore almost entirely 
thrown into the shade. 

Didactic poetry received important con- 
tributions about the beginning of this])eriod 
from the Eleatic philosophers Xenophanes 
(died about 470) and ParmenIdes (died 
about 450) ; also from Emp£dC)GLKs (died 
about 430 B.C.), The attempts of Panyasis 
(died about 460) and of ANTfMAOnus ( about 
400) to revive the heroic Epos, and that of 
CnOBRlLUS to found the historic, were fruit- 
less. The elegy attain (id still less of inde- 
pendent importance than epic })oetry. 

Lyric poetry had, besides Simonides and 
Pindar, whose career extends into this period, 
an eminent exponent in BAfxiivrdDES (about 
450 B.c.) ; in later times, the only class 
of melic composition which showed any 
vitality was the dithyramb, under the new 
form of melodrama, in which PhIlc^xenus 
( died 380) and TiMfmrftus (died 357 b.c.) 
especially distinguished themselves. 

In the domain of prose the Ionic dialect 
hold undisputed mastery at the beginning 
of this period : in it were composed the works 
of the philosophers HEraclIths (died about 
475), AnaxAG(5ras (died about 428), and 
DEMi^CRlTUS (died about 370), besides those 
of IlftR5i)6TDS (died about 424) the “ Father 
of History,’' the first to give an artistic form 
to prose-narrative, and HippOcrAtSs (died 
about 377 b.c.) the founder of medical 
science. In Attic, the dialect of Athens, 
which was to become the general language 
of prose, the greatest influence on the 
artistic development of prose style was 


exerted by the Sophists, especially Pro- 
tagoras and GokgIas. The stimulus which 
they gave was turned to the account of 
practical oratory first by AntIphOn (died 
411), the pioneer of the “ Ten Attic Orators.” 
Ho was followed by And6cIdes (died 344) ; 
LysTas (died 360), the first really classical 
orator; Isocrates (died 338), the father of 
rhetoric as an art; IsyEUs (died 350) ; 
Demosthenes (died 332 b.c.), who repre- 
sents the most perfect form of Attic oratory, 
with iEscnlNES, HyperTdes, Lvcurgus, and 
Dinarchds, his contemporaries. While, on 
the one hand, it was only in the time of ihe 
decline of Greek freedom that Attic oratory 
reached its highest point (from which, after 
Demosthenes, it soon declined), in Attic his- 
torical composition, on the contrary, there 
stands at the very beginning an achieve- 
ment never paralleled by Greek litt'rature 
in this line — the History of ThuovdIdes 
(died not later than 396). After him the 
most noteworthy roi)re.8entativos of this 
department are, for this period, his fellow 
countryman XenOphon (died about 350), and 
his voungor contemporaries THfo'ipOi^iPiis 
and ^ip^l(5RUS, neither of whom was of Attic 
origin, though both of them were pupils of 
Isocrates. 

In philosophy Athens won a leading 
position through 8 (:)CrAtes (died 399). Of 
ins numerous pu})ils (Euclides, Aristippus, 
Antisthenes, Xenophon), Plato (died 348 
B.c.) was the founder of the Academic 
scliool, and both as philosopher and as 
prose-writer did ever-memorabh^ service. 
The same is true of Plato’s pupil Aristotle 
(died 322), the founder of the Peripatetic 
school, whose literary activity extended 
over the most widely different brandies of 
knowledge. Outside the domain of philo- 
.so})hy he made a marked advance in his con- 
tributions to the natural sciences. Ho was 
followed by a succession of pupils, who made 
further progress in the separate departments 
of science. TiiEophrastus (died 287), foi 
example, did much for the natural sciences, 
especially botany, Arist^xEnus (about BBO) 
for music, DIC.EARCHUS (about 320 B.C.) for 
geography. To the close of this period 
belong the philosojjhers Pyrrho (died about 
275), Zeno (about 300), and EpIcCrus (died 
268 B.C.), the founders of the Sceptic, Stoic, 
and Epicurean schools respectively. 

Period HI. The Alexandrian Era. 

(300-30 B.C.) 

After the downfall of Greek liberty, 
Athens remained the city of philosopherC, 
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but Alexandria became the true intellectual 
capital of the Hellenic world and the head- 
quarters of its erudition. This it owed to 
its position as metropolis of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty in Egypt, and to the encourage- 
ment given by the Ptolemies to scientific 
studies, especially by the establishment of 
the great Library and of the Museum. The 
great achievements of the earlier periods 
were the genuine outcome of the national 
spirit; but, when the nation no longer 
existed, literature became more and more 
the business of the learned, so that even 
poetry assumed a pedantic dress. As re- 
gards poetry^ at the beginning of this period 
the New Comedy still existed and endured 
lor a time, but then expired. Tragedy also 
enjoyed a brief after-glow, in the poets of 
what is known as the Alexandrine Pleiad. 
Scarcely anything is known of lyric poets 
from this period, whereas epic poetry was 
again taken up and both its branches found 
numerous followers. The first, or narrative, 
branch took the form of .short epic tales by 
Callimachus (died about 240), ApollonIus 
RhOdius (died about lOU), Rhianus (about 
2dO B.C.). /The poets of the other, or didactic, 
branch, Aratus (about 270), Nioander 
(about 150 B.C.), and others, eagerly devoted 
themselves to popularising less known 
branches of knowledge (astronomy, medi- 
cine, etc.). 

A new field for epic poetry was even dis- 
covered during lids period, in the bucolic 
or i)astoral poems, which were native to 
Sicily, and were given artistic form by 
Theocritus (about 270 u.c.). In elegiac 
poetry good service was done, especially by 
Callimachus, mentioned above, the true 
founder of the erotic elegy. The same may 
be said of Epigrams. 

In the department of prose the Alexan- 
drine epoch evinced astounding fertility, 
but form was for the most part neglected. 
Of the numerons historians of this time, the 
earlier of whom mostly described the deeds 
of Alexander the Great, e.g. ClItarchus 
(about 300), the most noteworthy are 
TiMiEUS (died 25(1) and POlyhIu.s (died 
122). Besides history itself, its various 
subsidiary sciences were eagerly cultivated ; 
for example, geography and chronology, 
which received from ERATOsTHfeNES (died 
about 195) their scientific form, and the 
latter of which especially was further de- 
veloped by ApollOdOrus (about 140 b.c.). 
Literary criticism grew into an independent 
science and flourished under the scholars of 
Alexandria and Fergamus, as ZEnOdOtus 
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(about 275), ARisT^PHANfis of Byzantium 
(died about 185), Crat&'s (about 170), but 
above all Aristarchus (died about 153 
B.C.), Considerable progress was also made 
in the exact sciences, in mathematics by 
EuclIdes (Euclid, about 300) and ArchI- 
MEDES (died 212), in astronomy by Eratos- 
thenes, just mentioned, and especially by 
Hipparchus (died about 125 b.c.) who 
established astronomy as a science. Simi- 
larly the science of medicine attained great 
perfection in Alexandrja, in particular 
under HErOphIlus and Erasistratus. In 
philosophy also great literary activity wa.s 
shown by the various .schools, without, how- 
ever, much speculative progress. Practical 
oratory existed only in certain free com- 
munities of Asia and in Rhodes, nor had 
it any literary importance. On the other 
hand the science of rhetoric received a 
great impetus about the end of the 2nd 
century, chiefly by the services of Her- 
mAg(5kas (about 120 b.c.). 

Period IV. The Roman Era. 

(30 B.C. to 529 A.D.) 

(30b.C.) All the Greek provinces oi Europe, 
Asia, and Africa became incorporated in the 
Roman Em]fire. Thus to the centres of learn- 
ing which liad hitherto existed in Athens 
and Alexandria, wns added a now centre 
in Rome, the capital of the world. Greek 
scholars of every kind flocked from every 
quarter to Rome. Nor did they only 
stimulate the rising intellect of Romo, but 
themselves received much intellectual ad- 
vantage. Whereas Roman literature alter 
the end of the 1st century A.D. was sinking 
rapidly and inevitably to its decline, Greek 
literature received a fresh start from tlio 
favour shown to it by the emperors of the 
2nd century. It recoivt'd a further impetus 
by the contest — the unavailing e-ontest — 
against Christianity, the victory of which 
confined Hellenism within ever narrower 
limits, until its destruction was sealed by 
the emperor Justinian, when, in 529, he 
closed the pagan schools in Athens, their 
last refuge. Poetry takes a subordinate 
position in this epoch. The Epigram alone 
remained in constant use, and during this 
period much good work was done in this 
line. 

Didactic poetry is represented chiefly 
by Oppian (2nd century), and the fabulist 
Babrids (beginning of 3rd century ?) nar- 
rative epic by Quintus Smyrn.eus (4th 
century ?), and the Egyptian Nonnus (5th 
century) the founder of a school of his 
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own, to which, besides TryphIOdOrus and 
CoLLf THUS, belongs the charming MusiEUS. 

In prosc^ history had numerous repre- 
sentatives ; e.g. DIudOrus and DIOnyrIus of 
Halicarnassus, who both belong to the be- 
ginning of this period, Plutarch, Arrian, 
and Appian in the 2nd century, Dio Cas- 
sius and HKrOdian in the 3rd, ZosImus in 
the 5th, and others. In geography impor- 
tant work was done by StrAbo (about 20 
A.D.) and PT5LfiMY (about 150 a.d.). The 
latter’s contemporary, PausanIas, did meri- 
torious work in a narrower sphere. Pto- 
lemy’s services to geography were equalled 
by his services to astronomy, of which, as 
of the other exact sciences, Alexandria was 
che headquarters. Among mathematical 
writers, ThEiOn, NicOmachur, DI5phantus, 
and Pappus must be mentioned ; of physi- 
cians DioscORlDfis, SORANUS, and above all 
Galen (second half of 2nd century). In 
“ grammar,” which was now more and more 
confining itself to the subject of language, 
the Alexandrines Apollonius DysgGlus 
and his son HErOdian (2nd century) are 
cons})icuous. Among the numerous authors 
of compilations, AthKn^us (about 200), 
and StObjrus (about 500) are the most 
meritorious. To rhetoric valuable service 
was rendered in this period. The revival 
of rhetoric after the standard of the Attic ! 
orators was the aim of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (already mentioned). The most 
important work in this department was 
done by HERMOofiNks (2nd century). Gram- 
matical and rhetorical studies were favoured 
by the direction taken from the beginning 
of the 2nd century by the later sophistical 
school. This school aimed at attaining 
the masterly command of prose expression 
as shown in its fairest form by the Attic 
orators, and that in very different spheres, 
but mainly in oratory. The chief repre- 
sentatives of this tendency in its period of 
greatest viirour, the 2nd century, are Dio 
Chryso' tom, jElius ARisTiDfis, Lucian, 
and ^Elian; in the 3rd, PhIlostrAtus ; in 
the 4th, HimIirius, LIbAnius, the emperor 
Julian, THfcMisTius, SfNfesius. Among the 
peculiar products of this time may be men- 
tioned the fictitious letters, written especially 
by AlcIphrOn (2nd century) and Arist^e- 
nEjtus (5th century), and the love romances 
of XfeNfiPHON OF Ephesus, HfiLltoORUs, 
Longus, Achillas Tatius, and ChArItOn. 
Philosophy in the first two centuries of 
the imperial times moves on the whole in 
its old channels and has a generally popular 
character, as in the writings of Plutarch, 


Arrian, and Galen, who have already been 
mentioned under other branches, of ISextus 
EmpIrIcus, the emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
and others. A new and final departure 
was taken by philosophy from the 3rd 
century onwards in Neo-platonism, founded 
by PlOtInus, and carried on chiefly bv 
POKPHYRiUS, IaMBLICHUS, aud pRdCLUS. 

Roman Literature. 

Period I. Archaic, Literature. 

From Livius Andronicns to Cicero. 

(240-80 B.C.) 

Poetry. Although many beginnings 
had been made by the Romans from which 
a national poetry might have been developed, 
for instance, ritual hymns, songs in praise 
of ancestors, dramatic dialogues of rude 
fun and rough wit (see Pescennini), yet 
the national mind had shown little aptitude 
for intellectual interests, and so was unable 
to complete this development and create an 
independent poetic literature. Instead of 
this, Roman poetry formed itself entirely 
upon Greek poetry, which had already been 
perfected in all its main branches. And 
although the first- kind of literature to be 
introduced into Rome was the drama — pre- 
cisely that kind which marked the culmi- 
nating point of poetical composition — this 
was not due to any intellectual cravings on 
the part of the Romans, but to the fact 
that in this particular branch there existed 
a point of contact. For a considerable 
time past the diversions offered to the 
populace at the public games had included 
a dramatic representation, in place of which 
dramas modelled after Greek types were 
successfully substituted. Tliis attempt was 
first made by Llvius AndrOnIcus, a Greek 
from Southern Italy, who, from 240 B.C. 
onwards, brought on the stage tragedies and 
comedies formed on Greek originals. He 
also kindled an interest in epic poetry by 
translating the Odyssey of Homer into the 
national metro, the Saturnian verse. Livius 
was soon succeeded, both in dramatic and 
epic poetry by others, who carried on what 
he had begun. It shows, however, how 
little root poetry really had in the life of 
the people, that for a long time the poets, 
like Livius himself, were foreigners and 
received little consideration for their per- 
formances. In tragedy the poets who 
succeeded him confined themselves to the 
adaptation of Greek dramas ; in the pree- 
texta, which treated Roman materials in the 
Greek dramatic form, only solitary attempts 
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were made by the chief Roman tragedians 
of the Republic, Ennius (died 170), PacO~ 
vius (died 130), Accius (died about 100). 
They had been introduced by Njcvius, wlio 
was a prolific writer of trngedies, and still 
more of comedies, from 235 b.c. onwards. 
The reproduction of Gree'k originals in the 
form of comedies, which were known as 
pallidtcej is best represented by Plautus 
(died 184), C^cluus (died 100), and Tek- 
ENCE (died 158 B.c.). This also soon passed 
over into the representation of Roman life 
under Greek forms, cOmmluv tdpnf<v; and, 
after pallidtce had ceased to be written, 
the.S6 attained greater perfection under 
Afranius (second half of 2nd century B.c.). 
Towards the end of this period a popular 
farce, the Atelldnaj received artistic form 
from PoMPONius and Nbvius. It was fol- 
lowed, probably about 50 B.c., by the mlvius^ 
also originating in po])ular buffoonery, as 
treated by Labi^rius and PublIlius Svrus. 

N.^evius endeavoured to give a national 
direction to epic as well as to tragic poetry, 
by his poem on the first Punic War, 
written in Saturnian verse. This attempt 
was crowned with success ; for, with un- 
important exceptions, the epic poems of 
the whole period were directed to the cele- 
bration of the achievements of Rome. His 
immediate successor Ennius took Homer as 
his model; he introduced the Greek hexa- 
meter, and became in consequence the 
founder of the clas.sic Roman epic. In 
tliis period also the only peculiar creation 
of Roman poetry, the satire, was initiated 
by Ennius ; but its form and spirit wore 
materially changed by LucIlIus (died about 
108 B.C.). The only complete monuments 
of the archaic poetry of Rome that are still 
extant are the comedies of Plautus and 
Terence. 

While the literary poetry of Rome was 
thus founded and developed by writers of 
foreign extraction, prose owes its literary 
origin to a native Roman ; although con- 
siderably influenced by Greek models, it 
was mainly developed by the Romans them- 
selves. The most important monument of 
prose composition which the Romans iu- 
lierited from ancient times was the Laws of 
the Twelve Tables (451 B.C.), the foundation 
of the Roman legal system. When the 
Romans, about 200 B.C., first attempted to 
write history, their own tongue appeared 
to them so ill-adapted for the purpose that 
they used Greek.^ The creator of literary 

* Dionysius, AnL Moni. i 6, mentions Fabitis as 
one of the historians who had written in Greek 


1 prose-Latin was the well-known CAto (died 
149). He employed his mother-tongue for 
the most diverse varieties of prose writing, 
— history, .speeches, and learned treatises of 
every kind. From his time onwards there 
was much activity in the provinces both of 
history and oratory. The most numerous 
class of historical writers, called, from their 
mode of treating the subject, the Annalists^ 
did not succeed, however, in making any 
substantial progress in the art of history. 
Oratory, on the other hand, thanks to the 
constant practice provided by public life, 
and the influence of Greek rhetoric, which 
was becoming daily of greater importance, 
made important })rogre.ss, especially as re- 
presented by Gaius Gracchus (died 121), 
Crassus (died 91), and Antonius (died 81 
B.C.) Jurisprudence was the only science 
which was independently developed by the 
Romans; but literary criticism, ns well as 
rhetoric, both introduced by Greeks about 
the latter half of the 2na century B.f^, 
were cultivated, — the former even by men 
of note, as for example A^lius StIlo. 
Cato’s book on husbandry, and (at the end 
of this period) the treatise on rhetoric often 
ascribed to Cornificius, are the only monu. 
ments of the i)ro8e literature of this time 
which have come down to us entire. 

Period JI. Classical Literatvre. 

From Cicero to the death of Ainjustus. 

(80 B.C. to 14 A.i).) 

This is known as the golden age of 
Roman literature. The first place in the 
earlier half of the period, i.c. down to the 
fall of the Republic, is taken by oratory. 
This attained its highest perfection in the 
hands of Cicero and his rival orators, Hor- 
TENSius, C^sar, and others. Cicero is the 
creator of classical prose : his supremacy 
was not confined to oratorical compositions, 
but was maintained in his dissertations on 
rhetoric and philosophy. By the latter he 
laid the foundations of Roman philosophical 
literature, which however remained entirely 
dependent on Greek models. History was 
conspicuously represented by Ca-isar (died 
44) and Sallust (died 36 b.c.), the first 
great Roman historians, beside whom Cor- 
nelius NfipOs only deserves mention for his 

on the early legends of Rome ; but Cicero always 
sp^^aks of him with Cato as exempli^ing the bald- 
ne-ss of early Latin pro»*. In the De Divinatione 
i 43, he refers to the Orceci AnnaUn of Fabius 
Pictor, which does not necessarily or naturally 
mean “ annals written in Greek.” — Pitif. Nettle- 
ship's Essays, p. 340. 
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attempt to bring foreign history also into 
the held. Varho (died 27 B.C.), the most 
productive of Roman antbors, laboured in 
the most diverse paths: his writings on 
grammar, on literary subjects, and on anti- 
quities were admired for centuries. 

Poetry was entirely thrown in the shade 
fay prose. Dramatic poetry is only repre- 
sented by the vilmits, which imitated the 
license of the capital and was now, as has 
been stated, elaborated into literature. The 
)SI(Hurff' Mimlj>pP(v of the above-mentioned 
Varro and the didactic philosophical poem 
of LuCHPrnus (died 55) are of conspicuous 
merit. The latter still maintained the stylo 
modelled on Homer by Ennius ; but, beside 
this, a new departure in epic poetry now 
appeared. The learned and polished Alex- 
andrine Grreek poets were the models for 
this, of which a solitary specimen is extant 
in an Ppylllnm of Catullus (died about 54 
B.C.), the vpUhaltiviium of Peleua and Thetis. 
He is perhaps the most richly endowed of 
Roman poets, and is the first conspicuous 
writer of Latin lyrics. Lyric poetry was 
the most alien to the Roman character, and 
was only beginning to make its way about 
this time in the forms of iambic poetry, 
epigrams, and elegiacs. For these too the 
Alexandrine poets are the type. After the 
downfall of the Republic, in proportion as 
public life sank into tlie background, the 
interest of the educated classes was in- 
creasingly absorbed in literary efforts which 
were favoured in every way by the emperor 
Augustus himself, and by men of eminence 
like Maecenas, Messalla, and Asinius Pollio. 
{See Recitations.) 

As political events caused oratory and his- 
tory to recede into the background, the first 
place in literature was again taken by poetry, 
which in the time of Augustus attained its 
highest point in the emulous attempts of 
the poets to reach Creek perl’ection in form. 
The most •pi"f>nainent poetic writers of this 
age are : Vergil (died 19 b.c.), who, begin- 
ing with imitations of the bucolic poetry of 
Theocritus, surpassed the Greeks in didactic 
poetry, and in his ACneid fashioned for the 
Romans a national epic; Horace (died 8 
B.C.), who gave new life to the satiric 
poetry of Luciliua, and naturalized in Rome 
the metrical forms of the iEolic odes ; and 
the elegiac writers, TIbullus (died 19 B.C.), 
pRoi>ERTius (died 15 B.C.), and Ovid (died 
17 A.D.). The last-named also applied his 
perfection of form to didactic poetry with 
brilliant results. Dramatic poetry alone 
failed to prosper, as the popular interest 


was entirely absorbed by the PantdmlmuH, 
which, with its gorgeous displays, was I'ust 
coming into being. 

Meanwhile, in the realm of j)rose com- 
position, the most brilliant contribution of 
this time is the work of Livy (died 17 
A.D.) which comprised the complete history 
of Rome. Beside him may bo mentioned 
POMPEIUS Trogus, the compiler of the 
first Latin universal history. Under the 
Empire, oratory lost day by day its political 
importance, and in practice was confined to 
the senatorial debates, which were entirely 
under imperial guidance, and to civil law- 
suits. Its natural field now became tho 
schools of the rhetoricians, in which it sank 
to mere flowery declamation. A living 
picture of the proceed ing.s in them at tlii.s 
time is given by tho descriptions of the 
ELDER 8eneca, which were not reduced to 
writing till the following period (he died 
about 37 A.D.). After poetry most interest 
was taken in criticism, in which Verrius 
Flaccus and Hygjnus achieved the most 
important results. Of the practical sciences, 

' geography was advanced by the monsura- 
' tiou of the Roman empire accomplished by 
Agrippa, and the edifices erected by Augus- 
tu.M gave rise to the instructive work of 
Vitruvius on architecture (about 15 B.C.). 

Period III. The Silver Age. 

From Tiberiics to the death of Trajan. 

(14^117 A,D.) 

Under the influence of the schools of 
rhetoric (which had become one of the 
most important means of education), both 
the poetic and the prose literature of this 
epoch show a tendency to the rhetorical 
and declamatory style. Both alike en- 
deavour to produce effect by what is 
interesting and novel, rather than to give 
pleasure by elegance and taste. Poetry 
became rhetorical and prose poetic. A 
goodly array of poetic works has come 
down to us from this period. Epic is re- 
presented in its didactic branch by Gek- 
manIcus (died 19 a.d.) and the poets whom 
we know as ManIlTus and liUClLlus (Scrip- 
tor jFtnee about 75 a.d.) ; in its historic, by 
Lucan (died 65) and SIlIus ItalIcus (died 
101) ; in its heroic, by VAlSrIus Flaccus 
(died about 90) and StatIus (died 96 a.d.), 
who is also the most eminent lyric writer. 
Bucolic poetry is represented by Oalpur- 
Nlus SicdLUS (about 55 a.d.). The satiric 
poetry of Horace was continued by PersTus 
(died 62) nnd Juvenal (died about 130). 
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A new kind of literature, in the form of 
poetic fables, was introduced into literature 
by Ph.I!:i)Rus (died about 40), and Martial 
(died 102 a.d.) elaborated the epigram as 
an independent branch of poetry. The 
tragedies of SfiNftCA (died 65 a.d.) are not 
intended for the stage, on which mimes and 
pantomimes alone bore sway, but are .simply 
declamatory exercises. The most important 
prose writers of the time are the same 
Seneca, who comjiosed numerous philoso- 
phical treatises; Pktr(')NIus (died 67) with 
Ids satirical novel ; the eldkr Pliny (died 
79) with his gigantic Natural History; 
Quintilian (died about 1 18), who, in his 
IiisfUrdio Orcltdrla^ sought to cause a re- 
action to the old niodels in oratory ; the 
great historian TacTtus (died about 120) ; 
and the younger Pliny (died about 114 
A.D.) with his Letters and the Panegyric 
on Trajan, the pattern of the later Pane- 
gyrics. Beside these must bn mentioned 
the writers of reseurch, Velleius Pater- 
culus and VAlerii^s MaxImus (both about 
30), CuRTius Rufus (about 40), FrontInus 
(died about 104), who was also an active 
contributor to technical literature, the geo- 
grapher PompOnius Mela (about 40), the 
physicians Celsus (about 30) and Sc'Ri- 
noNius Largus (about 45), the wriler on 
husbandry COlumklla (about 65), the 
grammarian Re.mmius Pal.emon (about 50), 
the textual critic PrObus (about 65), and 
the commentator AscOnius PedIanus (died 

88 A.D.). 

Period IV. The TJferaturc in its Decline. 

From Hadrian (117 A.D.) to the Cyth 
centnry. 

Of the numerous jioets of this period only 
a few, and those belonging to the later time, 
are of special interest; e.y. Ausnmus (4th 
century), Claudian, Namatianus, DrAcon- 
tIus (5th century). In prose literature, 
from the time of Hadrian, jurisprudence 
takes a prominent position. It was mainly 
represented by Gaius, Papinian, Ulpian, 
and Paulus (2nd to 3rd century), and a 
magnificent completion was given to their 
labours by the Corpus luris Clvllis com- 
piled under Justinian I (6th century). 
Among the historians the most noteworthy 
are SuetOnIus (2nd century), who was 
also the compiler of numerous writings on 
archaeology, literary criticism, and gram- 
mar, which were no less eagerly read by 
subsequent generations than Varro’s; and 
AmmIanus MarcellInus (4th century). The 
rest, such as FlOrus (2nd century), the 


Scrijddres Hisfdrlm Auynsfcp (3rcl and 4th 
centuriesl Justin, AurElius Victor, 
Eutr5pius, etc., are only epitomizors. 
From the 4th century onwards the influence 
of Christianity made itself felt in this sub- 
ject, as with SulpIcius and Orosius. In 
the 2nd century Fronto gave a new direc- 
tion to oratory by reverting to the writers 
of the archaic era In this he was followed 
by the rhetorician ApulETus, the writer of 
a humorous aii<l fanciful novel of character, 
one of the mf)st interesting [uoducts of the 
period. Gaul was from the end of tlio 3i‘d 
century the head(|uarters of oiutory, in 
whiidi the panegyric stylo predominates, 
as in the collection ('ailed the PaiK'tjfpIel 
LcVhil^ and in Symma('IIUs (end of 4th 
centnry), who, as well as SIdgnIus Ai’OLiJ- 
NARIS (5th century), is also known by his 
letters. Besides Suetonius already named, 
grammar found numerous v(»tanes, who 
were, however, more remarlcablo as zealous 
compilers than as original investigators. 
Gellius (2ik1 centnry). Nonius f3id cen- 
tury), D()Natus, CharIsius, DI(')Isikdks, 
Suitvius (4th century), MagiFibiuh (5th cen- 
tury), and Prisgian (about 500 a.d.) may 
be cited. Works on the educatitmnl c.urri- 
culum were written by Maktianus GAi'ELLA 
(5th century) and CassNidGrus (6th cen- 
tury). The above-mentioned Ajmleius and 
also BGetiiIus (Gth century) arc wortliy of 
mention as pliilosojdiic writers. As repre- 
sentatives of other subjects may be adduced 
CensorInus (3rd century) and FirmIuus 
Matkrnus (4th century) for astrology; 
VEgktIus REnatus (4ih century) for tac- 
tics; Palladius (4th c.entury) for husban- 
dry ; C.ELius Aurelianus and Margellus 
EmpIrIcus (5th century), for medicine. 

Litt6rator. The Roman dc‘<igua lion of an 
elementary instructor {see Eoucation, 2), 

LittSratus The Roman torni for the 
teacher who inijiarted the higher branches 
of knowledge (Suetonius, De Grammaticis, 

§§ 4, 12). 

Litters, in ancient Greece, were for the 
most })art used only for the conveyance of 
sick people and women ; in other cases their 
use was regarded as a luxury. Among the 
Romans they appear to have first come 
into vogue along \\ith the other luxuries of 
Asia after the victory over the Syrian king, 
AntICchiis the Great (u.G. 19U), They were 
used principally in the country and upon 
journeys. As in Greece, so in Rome, where 
driving was only exceptionally allowed {see 
Chariots, 2), their use was at first confined 
to invalids and women ; but when men 
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also befran to use them in the town, they 
formed in the first instance a privilege of 
certain classes, until in the course of the 
imperial time they came into general use. 
Two kinds were distinguished; (1) the 
lectlca^ resembling a palanquin^ adapted 
for lying down: this was a framework 
spanned by girths and with a bolster and 
pillow ; and (2) the sella^ a sedan chair, for 
one or two persons, which was used par- 
ticularly by the emperors and conmMrCs. 
Both kinds were provided with an arched 
covering, which could be closed up, even at 
the sides, by means of curtains or windows 
made of thin plates of talc {let pis spl^cu- 
IdriSj Juv. iv 21, iii 242]. The litter was 
carried upon poles, which were either low 
and therefore hung in straps, or else rested 
upon the shoulders of the bearers, who were 
two, four, six, and even eight, according to 
its size. In distinguished houses special 
slaves {lectlcurti) of particularly powerful 
bodily frame, in later times especially Cappa- 
docians, were kept for this purpose ; these 
used to wear a red livery. For those who 
could not afford the expense of a private 
litter, there w'ere also haok-iittei*s. In the 
later imperial time a litter called a haste nia 
came into fashion, which was carried by 
two mules in shafts before and behind. 

Liturgia. Sev Leitourgia. 

LUtius. (1) The Roman term for the 
augur’s wand. It was a staff 
hooked at the upper end ; with 
it the augur marked out the 
sacred region {teinplum) for 
the observation of birds {see 
cut and cp. Augubes). (2) The 
signal-trumpet of the cavalry, 
bent at the lower end ; it was 
blown by the lUtcerij and emitted a clear, 
shrill note {cp. Tuba). 

Livlus. (1) Llvlus Andronlcus^ the foun- 
der of Roman epic and dramatic poetry. 
He was by birth a Greek of Southern Italy, 
and was brought as a slave to Rome, after 
the conquest of Tarentum in 272 B.c., while 
still of tender age. His master, a Livius, 
whose name he bears, gave him his liberty, 
and he imparted instruction in the Greek 
and Latin languages. This employment 
probably gave occasion for his translation 
of the Homeric Odyssey into Saturnian 
metre ; in spite of its imperfections, this 
remained a school-book in Rome for cen- 
turies. In 240 B.c. he brought on the 
Roman stage the first drama composed 
after a Greek model, and with such success 
that thenceforward dramatic poetry was 
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well established in Rome. According to 
ancient custom he appeared as an actor in 
his own pieces. His dramatic compositions, 
tragedies, and comedies were faithful but 
undoubtedly imperfect translations of Greek 
originals. He attempted lyric poetry also, 
for he was commissioned by the State to 
write a march in honour of lUiiO llUgltia. 
Scanty remains of his works are all that 
have come down to us. 

(2) 2'Uu 8 Llvtus^ the celebrated Roman 
historian, was born at Patavium (59 B.O.), 
apparentlj'- of good family. He was care- 
fully educated, and betook himself early 
(certainly before 31 B.C.) to Rome, where he 
soon became acquainted with the most dis- 
tinguished men of the time. Even Augustus 
entertained friendly relations towards him 
in spite of his openly expressed republican 
convictions, for which ho called him a 
partisan of Pompoy. He does not seem to 
have taken public office, but to have lived 
exclusively for literature. Esteemed by 
his contemporaries, he died in his native 
town in 17 a.d„ He must have begun his 
groat historical work between 27 and 25 
B.C,; it can only have been comjdeted 
shortly before his death, as he did not 
publish the first twenty-one books until 
after the death of Augustus (14 A.D.). He 
recounts the history of Rome in 142 books, 
extending from the foundation of the city 
(whence the title Ah Urhe Condltd Uhrt) to 
the death of Drusus (9 A.D.). His own 
death must have prevented its continuation 
to the death of Augustus, as he doubtless 
proposed. He published his work from time 
to Hme, in separate parts. He arranged 
his material — at least for the first ninety 
books — as far as possible in docads (portions 
consisting of ten books), and half-decads; 
the division into decada was however first 
carried through in the 5th century, prob- 
ably for convenience of handling so vast 
a aeries of books. There still remain only 
the first decad (to 293 b.c.), the third, 
fourth, and half of the fifth decad (218- 
167) ; of the remainder, with the exception 
of a fairly large portion of book 91, only 
inconsiderable fragments. We also possess 
from an unknown pen, summaries (pertocha^) 
of all the books except 136 and 137, and 
a scanty extract from the account of the 
portents {prOdig%a\ which appeared in 
249 B.c. and following year; this is by a 
certain Ifilius Obs^quens, and perhaps dates 
from the 4th century. 

Livy’s importance rests more on the 
mnsrnitude of his patriotic undertaking and 
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the style of his narrative than upon his 
thoroughness as a historic inquirer. His 
proliin inary studies were inadequate, and 
nis knowledge of Boman law, and still more 
of the military system of Rome, was in- 
sufficient. He was content to select what 
seemed to him the most probable and 
reasonable statement from the authorities 
which happened to be familiar and acces- 
sible to him, without regard to completeness, 
and without severely scrutinising their 
value, — a method which necessarily led to 
numerous inaccuracies and serious errors. 
Primarily, his groat aim was not critical 
research into the history of his country. 
He desired rather by a lively and brilliant 
narrative, which should satisfy the more 
exacting taste of the time, to rekindle the 
flagging patriotism of his countrymen, and 
to raise his politically and socially degraded 
contemporaries to the level of their ances- 
tors’ exploits. And his narrative in fact 
deserves the fullest admiration, especially 
for its descriptions of events and the actors 
in them, and for the speeches which are 
inserted in the work. The latter show his 
rhetorical training in all its brilliance. 
His language is choice and tasteful, 
although in details it marks a decline from 
the strictly classical standard. Asinius j 
Pollio, in allusion to the author’s birth- 
place, charged it with a certain pdtdvJ- 
nltas. This can only mean a provincial 
departure from the peculiar language of 
the metropolis, which is to us no longer 
perceptible. Livy’s work enjoyed the 
greatest renown down to the latest days of 
Roman literature, and has been the great 
mine of information for knowledge of the 
past to all succeeding generations. 

Ldchagds {Greek). The commander of a 
Idchds (q.v . ). 

Ldchds. The Greek designation of a body 
of foot soldiers. Among the Spartans, it 
denoted in early times the largest divisions 
into which the whole population capable of 
bearing arms was grouped. Each of these 
[according to Thucydides v 68, cp. 66] com- 
prised four pent&r, 08 tf/(^^ of four SnOmdtice 
each [an A.n0mdi?<J*contaMiing on an .average 
thirty-two men]. The name also denoted 
the individuals comprised therein ; later, 
[Xenophon, Mep. Lac. ii 4], it was the name 
of the four sub-divisions of a m6ra {q.v.). 
In Greek mercenary troops, a lochos was 
a company of 100 men under a separate 
commander. Several of these companies 
were united under the superior command of 
a strdti^gfjs {q.v.). 


L6gei6n (“ speaking-place ”), sec Theatre 
L6gistaB (“auditors of accounts”). The 
name given at Athens to a board consisting 
originally of thirty, subsequently of ten 
members, who, in conjunction with another 
board, the ten euthg7il, and their twenty 
assessors, received from magistrates, at 
the expiry of their term of office, the 
accounts of their administration. {See 
Euthyna.) This was especially important 
with those magistrates through whose 
hands public money passed. Both boards 
were originally chosen by show of hands ; 
later by lot. One member was elected from 
each ph[/le, the assessoi\s of the euthyni 
wore appointed by free choice. The loyisUv 
were the supreme authority to whom out* 
going magistrates submitted their accounts. 
The euthyni examined the several details, 
notified, when necessary, those who were 
liable, and returned the accounts tc the 
logistcB with a report on their merits. 
Magistrates who had nothing to do with 
public money only gave an assurance to 
the logutai that they had received and paid 
nothing. If the accounts were approved, 
and no charge was brought after the imblic 
proclamation by the logistce^ they gave the 
magistrate his discharge. In the otlior 
alternative they referred the case to a court 
of justice in which they Were themselvea 
presidents. The prosecution was entrusted 
to ten synSgdri or counsel for the State, 
who were chosen by lot and sat with the 
logistm. The final decision rested with 
the Heliastic court. {See Helij^ia.) 

L6g6grkphi (Gr. Idgdgrdphoi, i.e. writers 
in prose). The name given to the oldest 
Greek historians, who by their first at- 
tempts at disquisitions in prose marked the 
transition from narrative poetry to prose 
history. As in the case of epic poetry, so 
these earliest historical writings emanated 
from Ionia, where the first attempts at an 
exposition of philosophic reflexions in prose 
were made at about the same time by 
Phgrficydes, Anaximander, and Anaxiinfings ; 
and, in both case.s alike, it was the Ionic 
dialect that was used. This class of writ- 
ing long preserved in its language the 
poetic character which it inherited from 
its origin in the epic narrative. It was 
only by degrees that it approached the tone 
of true prose. It confined itself absolutely 
to the simple telling of its story, which 
was largely made up of family and local 
traditions. It never classified its materials 
from a more elevated point of view, or 
scrutinised them with critical acumen The 
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logngraphers flourished from about 550 .b.c. 
down to the Persian Wars. Their latest 
repre.sentatives extend, however, clown to 
the time of the Peloponnesian War. When 
true history • arose with HerSdOtus, they 
soon lapsed into oblivion, whence they were 
rescued in Alexandrian days. Many of 
the works ascribed to them were however 
believed to be spurious, or at least inter- 
polated. We possess fragments only of a 
few. Tlie larger number of the historic 
writers who are described as logographers 
were Asiatic Greeks, e.g. Cadmus of Mile- 
tus, author of a history of the founding of 
Miletus and the colonization of Ionia (he 
lived about 540 b.c., and was considered 
the fii'st writer of historic prose) ; further, 
DIOnvsIus of Miletus, a writer of Persian 
history, Hkcat.i^:us {q.v.) of Miletus (550- 
476), X ANTHUS of Sardis (about 496), a writer 
of Lydian history, IIellanIcus (c/.n.) of 
liosbos (about 4S0-4(X)}, ChakOn of Ijam- 
psilcus (about 456), a compiler of Persian 
history and annals of Ids native town, PnERft- 
OYDKS of the Carian island L6r5s (died 
about 400 B.c. ), who lived at Athens, and in 
his great collection of m 3 ’ths in ton books 
treated chiefly of the early days of Attica. 
Some belonged to the colonies in the West, 
i\g. Hippys of Khegium, at the time of the 
Persian War the oldest writer on Sicily 
and Italy. The only representative from 
Greece itself is AousIrAus of Argos in 
BcEOtia, the author of a genealogical work. 

Longinus (Cassiusi,. A Greek rhetorician, 
born at Athens about 213 a.d., who studied 
Neoplatonism at Alexandria, and practised 
as teacher of philosophy, grammar [f.c. 
literary criticism], and rhetoric, in his 
native city, from about 260, until the 
accomplished queen Zeubbla of Palmj^ra 
summoned him as minister to her court. 
As he persuaded her to resist the Roman 
yoke, the emperor Aiirelian caused him to 
be executed after Zenobia’s overthrow in 
273. He possessed such an extent of learn- 
ing, that EunHinus called him a living 
library and a walking museum. His ver- 
satility is proved by compositions on philo- 
sophy, grammar, rhetoric, chronology, and 
literature. Of the.se, only fragments are 
extant, for example, the introduction to a 
commentary on Hephsestlon’s handbook of 
metros, and a short Rhetoric incomplete at 
the beginning. A brief treatise On the 
Sublime, commonly ascribed to him, is more 
probably" to be assigned to an unknown 
writer about the Christian era. It treats 
and illustrates by classic examples the 


characteristics of the lofty style from a 
philosophical and aesthetic point of view. 
It is written in a vigorous manner. 

Longus, who probably lived in the 3rd 
centur}’' a.d., was the author of a Greek 
pastoral romance, Daphnis and ChJ6i^, in 
four books. It is considered the best of all 
ancient romances which have come down 
to us, on account of its deep and natural 
feeling, its grace of narrative, and the com- 
parative purity and ease of the language. 
It has often been imitated by Italian, 
French, German, and English writers. [The 
rare translation by .lohn Hay of the French 
version of Amyot was reprinted in 1890.] 

Lorica. (1) The leathern corselet of the 
Roman legionary. It consisted of thongs 
(lora) of shoe-leather faced with metal. 
These were fastened one upon another in 
such a way that tliey formed a covering for 
the bodj’' with two shoulder-pieces. Below 
the latter a plate of iron inches square, 
was placed over the region of the lieart 



ROMAN LEGIONARY WEARING THE LORICA. 

(Arch ol SeveruR.) 

{see cut). Of the early citizen-soldiers, the 
more wealthy wore also coats of chain- 
armour {lorica hdmdta), and corselets ol' 
mail {lorica squCimdta), in which the joints 
were further covered with metal plates ; 
the latter were also worn by the praetorians 
in imperial times. 

(2) The breastworks on walls and on 
redoubts. 

Lot, Election by. See Officials. 

Lotdph&gl {Le. Lotus-eaters). A people 
on the north coast of Africa, mentioned as 
early as Homer [Off. ix 84]. They lived on 
the fruit of the lotus. {Cp. Odysseus.) 

Love, God of, see Eros ; Goddess of, sec 
Aphrodite and Venus. 
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Lucan {Marcns Anncrtifi LUcdmis). A 
Roman poet, born 39 a.d. at Cordova in 
Spain. He was grandson of Sfineca the rhe- 
torician, and nephew of Senoca the philo- 
sopher. He was brought up in Rome from 
the first year of his age, aud excited atten- 
tion at an early date by his rhetorical and 
poetic powers. On the recommendation of 
his uncle, Nero conferred on him the quses- 
torship w’hilo yet uinier the legal age, and 
admitted him to favour. The applause 
however which his poems received soon 
aroused the jealousy of the emperor, who 
was ])articularly conceited about his own 
poetic abilities. Accordingly he was for- 
bidden for the future to recite his poems 
in public, or to ap|)ear on the platform. 
This inspired the poet with such animosity 
that ho took part in Piso’s conspiracy. 
When it was detected, he sought at finst 
to save himself b}' the most abject en- 
treaties, by denouncing his follow con- 
spirators, and oven by falsely accusing his 
mother Acilin,. Being nevertheless con- 
demned to die, he himself caused his veins 
to be opened, and thus perished (65 a.d.V 
Of his numerous comi)ositions, the Phar~ 
an unfinished epic in ten books, is 
extant. It is an account of the civil war 
between Caesar and Pompey, extending 
beyond the battle of Pharsalus and down 
to the capture of Alexandria. It main- 
tains such strict chronological order and 
exactitude of detail, that it was a ques- 
tion after his death whether he deserved 
to bo reckoned a poet at all. [Petronius 
lift and, at a later date, Servius, Ad 
i 382. Cp. Dryden’s preface to Annus 
Mirahilis^ quoted in Heitland’s Introd, to 
Lucan, ed. Haskins, p. xix.] 

Lucan represents himself in his poem as 
an enthusiastic lover of the lost days of 
liberty, and in that capacity extols Pompey, 
to the unjust disparagement of Caesar. His 
narrative displays some talent, but also an 
inability to give his materials a more than 
merely outward poetical form. It is more- 
over turgid, rhetorical to a degree, and its 
pathos smacks of declamation. Remains of 
the literary activity which made him its 
object in olden times are extant in two col- 
lections of scholia. 

LiicgrSs. One of the three old patrician 
tribes in Rome. {See Patricians.) 

Lhcerna (a lamp). See Lighting. 

Lucian (Or. Loukldnds). One of the most 
interesting of Greek writers, born about 
120 A.D. at Stim6s3.ta, on the Euphrates in 
Syria. Owing to the poverty of his parents, 


ho was apprenticed to a stonemason ; but, 
thanks to his irresistible eagerness for 
higher culture, contrived to devote himsell 
to the art of rhetoric. After practising 
for some time as an advocate, he travonsed 
Greece, Italy, and Southern Ganl in the 
guise of a sophist, aud gained wealth and 
renown by his public declamations. In 
his fortieth jTar he removed to Athens, 
to devote himself to the study of philo- 
sophj^, and attached himself closely to the 
Stoic Demonax. In his old age the state 
of his finances compelled him once more to 
travel as a professional orator. At last, 
when far advanced in years, he was given 
an important and influential post in the 
administration of justice in Egypt, this he 
seems to have retained till death. 

Under hi.s name we still possess more 
than eighty works (including three cob 
lections of seventy-one shorter dialogues). 
Tweut}" of these are, however, cither cer- 
tainly spurious or of doubtful allthGntici^3^ 
They date from every peilod of his life, 
the best and c.leverest from the time of his 
sojourn in Athens. They fall into two 
clas.ses, rhetorical and satirical. Of the 
latter the majority are in dramatic form, 
recalling in dialogue and outward dross 
the Old Comedy, of which Lucian had a 
thorough knowledge, and to which his 
genius was closely akin. These writings 
present an admirable picture of the ten- 
dencies and the absurdities of the time. 
Li the field of religion, ho directed his 
mockery (especially in the Dialogues of 
the Gods) against the tenets of the poj)u- 
lar religion, the artificial revival of which 
was attemj)ted in the tinu* of Hadrian and 
the Antoiiines. Ho further attacked tlio 
popular conceptions of life aj'tiT death in 
the Dialogues of the Dead. He assails 
with Sj)ccial bitteria'ss the superstitions 
which had ]>onetrat(d from the East, 
among which he reckons, it is true, Chris- 
tianity, but without any real knowledge 
of its nature. In Peregrlnus Pri^teus^ ho 
attacks mystical cntlnisiasm ; in Alexander., 
or the Prophet of Lies, the impostors and 
oracle-mongers who preyed upon the super- 
stition of the time, which he portrays in 
a masterly style in his Lover of Lies and 
his Tnu‘ Stories ( Vt^ne Histdrlce). Another 
object of his satiric lance was the current 
philosophy, in which he had sought relief 
when sated with rhetoric. He had only 
found in it, however, a petrified dogmatism, 
a passion for strife and disputation, with 
the most absolute contradiction between 
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theoretical teaching and the practice of 
life. This was true even of the Stoics, and 
still more of the Cynics, whose meanness 
and love of pleasure, which they concealed 
under a pretended absence of personal 
wants, he is never weary of deriding. 

Especially instructive for his attitude 
towards philosophy and his general view 
of life are the Auction of Philosophers, the 
Fishermayi (with his defence of the latter), 
and ChdrQn, or the Spectator of the World. 
All these are works of marked ability. The 
last named is a brilliant exposition, from 
his negative point of view, of the vanity of 
all human existence. He even exposes his 
own class, the Sophists, for attempting to 
conceal their miserable poverty of intellect 
by their bold readiness of tongue, and by 
their patchwork of fragmentary quotations 
borrowed from the writers of antiquity. 
In fact, there is scarcely a side of the 
literary and social life of the time that he 
does not attack in its weak points, confin- 
ing himself, however, for the most part to 
demonstrating what ought not to be, with- 
out showing how the existing evils were to 
be cured. To sit in judgment on the false 
culture and want of taste in his contem- 
poraries, he was certainly fitted above all 
others ; for, apart from a wide range of 
knowledge, he possessed keen observation, 
and an unusual measure of wit and humour. 
He had moreover an extraordinary gift of 
invention, remarkable aptitude for vivid 
delineation of cdiaracter, and a singular 
grace and elegance. In spite of his Syrian 
origin, his zealous study of the best models 
gave him a purity of language which for 
his time is remarkable. 

Lucilins. (1) Qaius Lucilius, founder of 
Roman satire, was probably born 180 b.c. 
at Suessa Aurunca in Campania, of a dis- 
tinguished and 'wealthy Latin equestrian 
family. He afterwards settled in Rome, 
where his Latin origin excluded him from 
a political career. Owing partly however 
to his excellent education, partly to his 
family connexions (being Pompey’s grand- 
uncle on the mother’s side), he v^as on 
friendly terms with the most distinguished 
men. In particular, he lived with the 
younger Scipio and his friend Ljelius in thf* 
closest intimacy. He accompanied the for- 
mer during the Numantine War, and died 
in Naples, 103 b.c. — His satires, in thirty 
books, were much esteemed in the time of the 
Republic and later. We possess numerous 
but inconsiderable fragments, from which, 
however, can be gathered their original 


1 position in the general scheme of his work. 
Each book certainly contained a number of 
separate poems which, at least in books 
xxvi-xxx (the first written and published), 
were composed, like the satires of Ennius, 
in various metres. In most of the books, 
however, only a single metre was used, by 
far the most common being the dactylic 
hexameter (bks. i-xx and xxx), which from 
Horace’s time became the ordinary metro 
for satire. The contents of the satires 
wore exceedingly varied : all occurrences 
of political, social, and learned life were 
brought by him within the range of his 
discussion. He even touched upon his own 
experiences and his studies on literary, anti- 
quarian, grammatical, and orthographical 
questions. His severest censure and most 
pitiless mockery were directed, not only 
against the vices and absurdities of tho 
time in general, but also against particular 
individuals without any respect of persons. 
On the other hand, true merit received his 
warmest praise. His satires must hava 
given, on the whole, a true and lively pic- 
ture of tho time. On metrical form and on 
style he does not seem to have set much 
store ; it is apparently only in its metrical 
setting that his language differs from tho 
daily tone of educated circles. To the latte r 
-w^e may also probably ascribe the incorj)or..- 
tion of so many fragments of Greek. H.‘:i 
writings early became an object of study 
to the learned of Rome, and they also 
remained models to subsequent satirists, 
especially Horace. 

(2) Lucilius Junior, friend of the philo- 
sopher Seneca, is supposed by a common but 
not improbable assumption to be the authorof 
Atlna, a didactic poem in 645 hexameters, 
Suetonius, in his life of Vergil, says of 
that poet, Scvipsit ctiam de qua amhigitur 
jfJnam, It treats of Etna and its wonders, 
and was composed before the eruption ot 
Vesuvius in 79 a.d. 

Lucina. The Roman title of Juno (g.t\) 
as the goddess of light and of child-birth ; 
later also of Diana in similar acceptation. 

Liicretius CaFUB (JPitus). A Roman poet, 
born at Rome about 98 B.C. and died by his 
o'wn hand, in 66. He composed for his 
fnend Memmius, the orator and poet, a 
didactic poem in hexameter verse concern- 
ing the nature of things (DeRCrum NatUra) 
in six books. The teaching of fipicuriis 
forms the main subject, the example of 
Erap6d6cl6s prescribed the poetic form, and 
the mode of treatment was modelled on 
Ennius. The ostensible object of the work 
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is to prove by a profound investigation of of March, which was the first month of the 
the world of nature that all comes to be, old Roman year. As noctililca, “ lamp of 
exists, and perishes by eternal law, without the night,” she had a temple on the Palatine, 
any interference of supernatural powers, which was illuminated at night, 
and hence to set men free from their fearful LUpercalia. A festival held in Rome 
torture, terror, and superstition. The first from time immemorial on February 15. It 
elements of all existence are the imperish- was in honour of Faunus, who was wor- 
able atoms which move in infinite space shipped under the name Lupercus in the 
(book i). By union of these come into ex- Luperral, a grotto in the Palatine Mount, 
istence not only the material world (ii), The object of the festival was, by expiation 
but also soul and spirit, which consequently and purification, to give new life and fruit- 
perish as soon as a dis.solution of the atoms fulness to fields, flocks, and people. The 
takes place (iii) ; perce])tion, sensation, and cult was originally administered by two 
thought are mental processes, occasioned confraternities, which were chosen from the 
by images which are ceaselessly being members of the Fabian and Quintilian 
emitted by the surfaces of things (iv). families, and were named in consequence 
Book V treats of the formation of the world, Luprrei FdhlCini and Lnperci Qnint^lldnl. 
vi of single natural phenomena. This To these was added in 44 n.(\ that of tho 
work is the only considerable composition Luperei Iain in honour of Cliesar. In con- 
in epic verse which lias come down to us sequence of the civil wars the cult fell into 
from the time of the Republic. It is also desuetude, but was renewed by Augustus, 
the first attempt at a vsystcmatic treatment In imperial times the members of“ these 
of Greek philosophy in the Latin tongue. co?7<T</t<T were commonly of e(iuostriaii stand- 
The greatest ad- iug, and retained the name of La^perei even 

miration is due to after leaving the body. The festival was 

the art with which observed until 4b4 A.D., in which year 

L u cretins gives A Bishop Gelasiua I changed it into the Feast 

poetic form to his \ of the Purification. The procedure at the 

unpootical subject, LupcrcaJia was as follows. After tho 

and adapts to his JlCimen DtuHs had sacrificed some ho-goats 

purpose a language ^ youths were touched on the 

which had hitherto forehead with a knife, smeared with the 

been little exercised blood of the goats. It was then immediately 

on such topics. Tho *i.uckktiu 8. wiped off with wool dipped in milk, where- 

matter ^ causes the (p„„,ab,'„,kaKat.,tormcrij- "P'”} t>;®y were bound to laugh. After the 
exposition to be in nr. Nott’^ collection.) sacrificial feast the La percl ^ crowimd and 

often dry, but fre- anointed, and naked, except for an apron 

quently it rises to a magnificent beauty, as of goatskin, ran round the ancient city on 
in the famous description of the Athenian the Palatine with thongs cut from the shin 
plague at the end of the poem. The of the sacrificed goats in their hands. On 
scientific zeal with which the whole is their course women used to place them- 
imbued, and which stands aloof from all selves in their way to receive blows from 
frivolity, must inspire respect. He ex- the thongs, which was believed to be a 
presses himself with simplicity and power, charm against barrenness. The thongs 
and his language has an antique colouring, wore called fPbrua^ from the old word 
He was prevented by death from putting februdrd^ “to purify”; the day, dicfi 
the finishing touches to his work [or even februatus, “ the day of purification”; and 
from completing it. Thus there is nothing the whole fcbrudrlm^ “the month 

on the subject of ethics, which could not of purification.” 

properly be omitted in an exposition of Lustrum, among the Romans, was the 
the teaching of Epicurus]. It is true that purification, or absolution from sin, of the 
Cicero revised it before publication, yet entire ]>eople. It took place at the close of 
the condition in which we have it is in each cenf*u8 commonly in May of the 

great measure defective. year following the censors' accession to 


Ludi. See Games. 

Luua. The Italian goddess of the moon, i 
She had in Rome an ancient sanctuary on 
the Aventine, in which as goddess of the 
month she received worship on the last day 


office. The host of the people, horse and 
foot, in their newly constituted classes, was 
drawn up in full armour on the Campus 
Martius under the leadership of the censor 
to whom this duty fell by lot. The Swve~ 
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taurUki^ a pig, ram, and bull, was carried 
threetimes round the whole army, and there- 
upon sacrificed to Mars, accompanied by a 
prayer of the censor in which he besought 
that the power of the Roman people might 
be increased and magnified, or as it ran 
later, might be maintained entirely undi- 
miiiished. The censor then led the army 
under his banner to the city gate, where 
he dismissed them, while ho himsell’, as 
a token of the completed lustrmu^ drove a 
nail into the wall of a tem})le and deposited 
the new roll of citizens in the yErarturn 
(or Treasury) of the people. 

Luxorius. A Roman epjgrammatic poet, 
who lived in Africa about the beginning of 
the Gth century A.D., during the Vandal 
domination. He sought to imitate Martial. 
We still possess eiglity-oight of his epi- 
grams, which are often coarse and always 
dull. 

Lj^SBUS (“ Care-dispeller ”). A name of 
Dionysus. 

Ljfcsea (Gr. Lfikaia). A festival cele- 
brated in honour of Zeus on the Hycie.an 
Mount (Gr. Liikaidn) in Arcadia. In 
the sacred inclosure on its highest peak, 
where, according to popular belitd', no 
object cast a shadow, there was an altar of 
heaped up earth, and before it two columns 
with gilt eagles on top of them, looking to 
the east. At the festivals, probably cele- 
brated every ninth year, the priests, who 
alone were allowed tr> enter the })r«cincts, 
offered mysterious sacrifices to the god, 
including a human sacrifice. These were 
said to have been instituted by Lycaon 
and were kept up till the 2nd 
century a.d. The man who had been 
chosen by lot to perform the sacrifice was 
afterwards compelled to flee, and wandered 
about for nine years ; like Lycaon, in the 
shape of a wolf, so the people believed. In 
the tenth he was allowed, to return and 
regained his human form, i.e. the taint was 
removed. Besides the festival there were 
also athletic contests. 

Lj^caon. Mythical king of Arcadia, son 
•of Pclasgus and Mellboea (daughter of 
Oceanus) or Cylleue, and father of Callisto. 
He is said to have foundfid on Mount 
Lyeseum the town LyeSsura, the oldest that 
HellSs looked upon, and to have sacrificed 
a child to Zeus on the altar he had raised 
on the highest peak of the mountain, on 
account of which he was changed into a 
wolf (see Lyc.ea). Another legend relates 
ihat he had fifty impious sons. When 
Zeus came to them in the guise of a beggar 


in order to put their contempt of the gods 
to the test, they followed the advice of 
Msenalus, the eldest, and set before him 
the entrails of a boy which Jiad been mixed 
with the sacrifice. The god however 
threw the table over and killed I.<ycaon 
and his sons with lightning, with the ex- 
ception of Nyctimus, the youngest, whom 
Gaea saved by firmly holding the right 
hand of Zeus. During the reign of Nycti- 
mus the deluge connected with the name 
of Deucalion covered the land as a punish- 
ment for the impiety of jjycaon and his sons. 

Lj^cius. Epithet of Apollo {q.v.). 

Ljf^edmedes. King of Scyros, the murderer 
of Theseus (q.v.). Achilles grew up among 
his daughters ; the son of Achilles and of 
one of these, Deldumeia, was Neoptolemus. 

Ljf’Cdphron. A Greek grammarian and 
poet, a native of Ohalcis in Euboea, who lived 
in the first half of the 3rd century n.C. at 
Alexnndria, where Ptolemy PhfhVlelphus 
entrusted him with arranging for the 
library the works of the Greek comic 
I)oets. As a result of this occupation, he 
produced a voluminous and learned work 
on Greek Comedy. He himself wrote 
tragedies, and was counted one of the 
Pleiad, the seven Alexandrine tragedians. 
Of his works there remains a poem in 1,474 
iambic verses, entitled Akxandra or CV/.s- 
sandra, which is rendered almost unread- 
able by the obscurity of its language and by 
its pedantic display of learning. It consists 
of a long monologue, in which Cassandra 
prophesies the fall of Troy and the fates of 
the heroes of the Trojan War, with allu- 
sions to the universal empire of Alexander 
the Great. 

Ljrciirgus. (1) Son of Dryas, king of 
the Thracian Edorii, threatened Dionysus 
with a scourge when he was wandering 
about on the Mount Nysa with his nurses, 
which made them let the holy implements 
fall to the ground, while the god sought 
shelter with Th6tis in the sea. The gods 
punished him with blindness and an early 
death [XL vi 130-140]. According to an- 
other legend, he was made mad by Dion 5 ^sus 
and cut oif his son’s limbs, imagining that 
he was pruning the shoots of a vine. In 
accordance with the god’s prophecy that 
his death alone could deliver the land from 
its temporary barrenness, he was led by the 
Edoni to Mount Pangseus, where Dionysus 
caused him to be torn to pieces by horses. 

(2) One of the Ten Attic Orators, born 
about B.C. 390 at Athens, of a noble family, 
pupil of Plato and Socriites. With Demos- 
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thoiies apd Hjp^rides he was a principal 
representative of the patriotic party, and 
directed his exertions especially to the 
improveirioiit of the internal affairs of 
Athens. During his adniinistration of the 
finances, a period of twelve years (338-320), 
he won great credit by increasing the 
revenues of the state and the military 
strength of Athens, by beautifying the city 
with magnificent buildings, such as the 
completion of the theatre of Dionysus, and 
the building of the Panathenaic Studlum, 
and by causing copies of the plays of 
iEschylns, S6ph6cl0s, and Euripides to be 
preserved in the public archives. Ho died 
in 329, and was interred at the public 
ex))enso. The Athenians did honour to liis 
memory by raising a statue of bronze in his 
lionour on the market-place and a decree 
which is still extant [Hicks, Greek Histo- 
rfcal Inner No. 145], His spe(‘.clios, 
of which the ancients ])Ossessed fifteen, 
elaborated with the greatest care, were 
remarkable for their serious moral tone 
and noble maimt'r, though they were want- 
ing in grace of form, and apt to become 
tedious owing to frerpioiit digressions. 
These merits and defects are exemplified 
ui the only speech of his now extant, that 
ayaimt Li^Oerdfen. 

Lyons. (1) 8011 of Poseidon and the 
Pleiad Celaeno, married to Dirce. He took 
over the government of Thebes after his 
brother Nyctens, for Jiabdacus, who was a 
minor; and, after the death of Lahdacus, 
for his son Lalus. He was either killed by 
Amphion (q.v.) and Zetliiis, or (acc-oj-diiig 
to another account) handed the govfuai- 
inent of Thebes over to them at the behest 
of Hermes, 

(2) Sou of Pdseidou, tyrant of Thebes, 
killed by Heracles for murdering his 
father-in-law Croon during his absence, and 
for plotting against his wife Megara and 
his children. 

Lydus {loamies Lavrentius). A Greek 
writer, born at Philadelphia in Lydia 490 
A.D. At the age of twenty-one he wont to 
Constantinople in order to study philosophy, 
entered the service of the State, and rose 
to high office. About 552 he was di.smissed 
by Justinian and took a {)0.st as teacher in 
the imperial school. Hero he devoted him- 
self to literature, and died at a great age in 
505. We still possess some of his writings, 
which are derived from ancient sources 
lost to us : (1) on the State offices of Rome * 
{De Mdgistrdtihm) ; (2) on portents in the i 
.sky, etc., and the doctrine of auguries {De i 


(htentls)', (3) extracts from a work on the 
Homan months and the festivals held in 
them {De Menn)hu.i>). 

Lygdamus. A Roman poet. See Tibullus. 

Lynceus. (1) Sou of Hlgyptns, husband of 
Hy'permiiestra, the daughter of Dkiirius{^.'r.). 

(2) Brother of Idas. {See Idas and 
Lynceus.) 

LyrS,, A stringed musical iiistiunnent, 
said to have been invented by Hermes, 
who stretched four strings atu’oss the shell 
of a tortoise. In historieal times a whole 
tortoise-shell was used for the sounding- 
bottom, the curved horns of a goat or ])ieceH 
of wood of a similaj- sha])0 were iiiserled in 
the openings for the front legs, and joined 
near the U])por ends by a transverse })ieco of 
wood called tlio yoke. On thti breast -]>late 
of the shell was a low bridge, ncross which 
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1. TiBch))nin, den Vasrn antir/ui'n. 

2. Do Ijat)or(ie, Collfct. d. VnucH ijr., 1, pi. 11. 

3. JJuBco llorlionieo, X', tav. liv. 

■i. Ilnd. XI, Uiv xx\i. 


the strings (usually seven) ran all at the 
same height to the yoke, an<l wore either 
simply wound round it or histened to pegs, 
at the other end they wore tied in knots 
and fastened to the sounding board, ft 
was ordinarily played with the left liand, 
while to produce loudei* and longer notes 
the strings were struck by the right hand 
with the plectrum, the point of which was 
usually like the leaf of a tree, and some- 
times in the shape of a heart or like a little 
hammer (m; fig. 3 of the cuts, which re- 
present various forms of the lyre). Cj). 
CiTBARA and Sambuca. 

Lyric Poetry. While among the Greeks 
elegiac and iambic poetry (q.v,), which 
forms the transition from epic to lyric 
composition, was practised by the loniaus, 
lyric poetry proper, or, as it was more 
commonly called, melic poetry {vields, a 
song), viz. the song accompanied by music, 
was cultivated by the iEolians and Dorians. 
This is due to the talent for music peculiar 
to these races. That playing on stringed 
instruments and singing were cultivated 
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even in mythical times in uEolia, in the 
island of Lesbos, is shown by the legend 
that the head and lyre of Orpheus, who 
had been torn to pieces by Thracian women, 
were washed ashore on that island, and 
that the head was buried in the Lesbian 
town ol' Antissa. Antissa was the native 
place of Teki’ANDEK, who gave artistic form 
to the nOvids or hymn to Apollo, 

by elaborating the laws of its composi- 
tion. Settling at Sparta in n.c. 67(), 
he laid down the foundation of Dorian 
music. While he had closely followed 
Homeric poetry in the texts which he 
wrote for his musical compositions, there 
afterwards arose a greater variety in the 
kinds of songs, corresponding to the greater 
variety of musical forms, springing from 
the foundation laid by him. In the A^Mian 
lyric the pathetic prevails, as might be 
expected from the passionate nature of the 
people ; the feelings of love and hatred, 
joy and sorrow are their principal themes. 
As to the metrical form we find short 
lines with a soft, melodious rhythm, which 
make up a small number of short strophes. 
They are written in the .®olic dialect; we 
may suppose that they were solos sung to 
the accompaniment of stringed instruments. 
In Lesbos the AColian lyric was brought 
to its highest perfection by Alcjeus of 
M5dllene (about 600), and by his contem- 
porary Sappho, also a Lesbian, and teacher 
of the poetess Ekinna. The joyous poems 
of ANACRfeON of T66a (born about 650), 
whose subjects are love and wine, were 
also in the AColian style, bub in the Ionic 
dialect. An echo of the Ajoliaii lyric are 
the sedlia (q.v.). 

It was among the Dorians^ however, that 
the lyric poetry of the Grreeks reached the 
highest degree of its development. It is 
also called choral lyric, because the Dorian 
songs were intended to be sung at the 
public festivals, especially those of the 
gods, by a dancing choir to the accompani- 
ment of stringed instruments and flutes. 
Intended therefore to be public, it naturally 
had on the whole an earnest, objective 
character, and is thus distinguished from 
the JEolian lyrics that expressed the personal 
feelings of the poet. Their form shows 
further points of difference. Instead of the 
diminutive iEolian strophes of short lines, 
unsuitable for dancing, the Dorif’n lyrics 
have ampler strophes, usually with longer 
lines, and the combination of strophes is 
again subdivided into strophe, antistrophe, 
and epode, of which the first two are exactly 


parallel, while the last differs from both 
in its structure. While the number of the 
.®olian metres is fixed, every Dorian song 
has its own metre, the rhythm of which 
depends on the tune suitable to the subject. 
As to the kinds of songs we also find great 
variety in the Dorian lyric : there are 
jxpam^ hyporcMmata^ hymns^ prdsddtay 
paHhenna^ dithyrambs, nicOinia, (^pXnicia, 
hynu mva^ epithdldmla, threnoi {q^v .) ; 
drinking songs and love songs are also not 
wanting. They are written in the old epic 
dialect, infiuencod by Doric. 

With regard to their historical develop- 
ment : Alcman (about 660), a Lydian who 
had become a citizen of Sparta, was the first 
to comj)Ose longer and more varied poems 
on the lines laid down by Terpander and his 
school. The Dorian lyric received its later 
artistic form from the Sicilian STEsIcHdKUS 
of Himerfi (about 600), whose contemporary 
ArIon first gave a jdace in literature to the 
dithyramb. GS^ccDithyrambos.) In the 6th 
century choral poetry became the common 
property of all Greeks, and so flourished 
more and more. 01‘ its older representa- 
tives we have still to mention Invcus of 
Hhegium (about 540), in whose choral 
songs the erotic element prevails. This 
class of poetry was brought to its greatest 
perfection at the time of the Persian Wars 
by SlMr)NlJ)fi8 of C^Os, by his nephew, 
BacchylIdEs, and above all by Pindar of 
Thebes. Besides these Tim^creOn of I&ly- 
sus, and the poetesses Myrtis, COrinna, 
Praxilla, and TElEsilla deserve mention. 
Of the productions of ASolian and Dorian 
lyric poetry only fragments have been pre- 
served, except the epiniciian odes of Pindar. 

With the Romans, the first attempts to 
imitate the forms of the Greek “melic” 
date from the last years of the Republic. 
L.®vius wrote mythological poems in a 
great variety of metres, the Errjfdpa^gnla 
(“Diversions of Love”), which however seem 
to have attracted little attention. CAtul- 
LDS also wrote some poems in “melic” 
measures. This kind of poetry was per- 
fected in the age of Augustus by Horace, 
who introduced the forms of .Eolian lyric. 
None of the succeeding poets were of even 
secondary importance, in spite of the great 
skill with which they handled the various 
melic metres ; one of them, the Christian 
poet PrCdentius, wrote as late as the 4th 
century. The Dorian lyric never obtained 
a footing among the Romans. 

L;^8la8, in point of time the third of the 
Ten Attic Orators, was born at Athens about 
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B.C. 445. He was a son of the rich Syracusan 
Cephalus, who had been invited by Pericles 
to settle at Athens. At the age of fifteen 
he went with his two brothers to Thtlrii, 
in South Italy, and there studied under the 
Syracusan rhetorician Tislas. He returned 
to Athens in 412, and lived in the Piraeus 
in comfortable circumstances, being joint 
possessor, with his eldest brother P6l6mar- 
chus, of several houses and a manufactory 
of shields, where 120 slaves were employed. 
Under the rule of the Thirty Tyrants, how- 
ever, the brothers were accused in 404 of be- 
ing enemies to the existing government ; their 
property was confiscated and Polemarchns 
executed, while Lysias with the greatestdiffi- 
culty managed to escape to MGgarS. After 
the fall of the Thirt}^, in which he had 
eagerly co-operated, he returned to Athens, 
and gave his time to the lucrative occupation 
of writing legal speeches for others, after 
obtaining high repute as an orator, in 403, 
by his accusation of Eratosthenes, the 
murderer of his brother. He died in his 
eighty-third year, esteemed by all. 

Of the 425 speeches to which the ancients 
assigned his name, but of which the greater 
number (233) were regarded as not genuine, 
there remain — besides numerous and some- 
times considerable fragments — thirty-one, 
though they are not all quite complete ; 
and of these five must be looked upon as 
certainly not genuine, and four others are 
open to grave suspicion. Only one of these 
speeches, that against Eratosthenes, men- 
tioned above, was delivered by Lysias in 
person. He is the first really classical 
orator of the Greeks, and a model of the 
l^lain style y which avoids grandiloquence 
and seeks to obtain its effect by a sober 
and clear representation of the case. The 
ancient critics justly praised the purity and 
simplicity of his language, the skill shown 
in always adapting style to subject, the 
combination of terseness with graphic 
lucidity of description, particularly notice- 
able in narrative, and, lastly, his power of 
painting character. 

Lyslcr&tes, Monument of, at Athens. One 
of the most graceful relics of Greek an- 
tiquity, raised in memory of a victory in 
the dramatic contests won by Lysicrates 
when ho was chdregus (sec Chorus) in b.c. 
334. From a slender square basement, 
[12 feet high by 9 feet wide] rises a small 
but elegant round temple ; six engaged ! 
Corinthian columns surround its circular ■ 
wall and support the entablature, on the j 
frieze of which there is a delicate and ! 

D. c, /t. 



life-like representation of a scone in the 
legend of Dionysus (the changing of tlio 
Tyrrhenian pirates into dolphins, for having 
by mistake laid hands on the god). Over 
the entablature is 
a flat dome made 
of a single block 
of marble, and 
from the centre 
of the roof rises a 
finial of acanthus 
leaves, formerly 
crowned by the 
tripod which was 
the prize of vic- 
tory. The monu- 
ment is thirty- five 
feet high, and the 
diameter of the 
inside is about six 
feet. The reliefs 
of the frieze are 
I of great value, as 
I they belong to 
j the new Attic 
school of SeSpas 
and PraxTtfiles. 

According to a 
tradition (which 
is without founda- 
tion) that Demos- 
thenes used to study here, the monument 
used to be called the Lantern of Denios- 
thenes. [This name was hi i n i 1 i ar t o .M i < • 1 1 ; i c 1 
Akominatos, in the socnjid lialf of the )2tli 
century ; Gregorovius, Mirahllien (h r Sladf 
Athen, p, 357. The true name was first 
restored by Transfeldt about 1674, id. 
Athcn irn MittelaUcVy ii 357.] 

Lysippus, of Sicyon. One of the most 
famous Greek artists, a contem[)orary of 
Alexander the Great; was originally a 
worker in metal, and taught himself the 
art of the sculptor by studying nature and 
the canon of Polyclitus (q.v.). His works, 
which were said to amount to 1,500, were all 
statues in bronze, and were remarkable for 
their lifelike characterization and their 
careful and accurate execution, shown par- 
ticularly in the treatment of the hair. He 
aimed at representing the bf;:iii! y and har- 
mony more especially of the male human 
body; and substituted for the proportions 
of Polyclitus a new ideal, which kept in 
view the effect produced, by giving the 
body a more slender and elegant shape, and 
by making the head smaller in comparison 
with the trunk, than is the case with the 
actual average man. The most famous 
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among his statues of gods were the colossal 
fox ms of Zeus and. Herilcles, at Tarentum 
(of which the fomer was second in size 
only to that at Rhodes, while the latter 
was afterwards brought to the Capitol at 
Rome, and then to the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople, where it was melted down 
in A.D. 1022), and, lastly, the sungod on the 
four-horse chariot at Rhodes [Pliny, N. H., 
xxxiv §§ 40, G3]. 

The first example of pure allegory in 
Creek art was his Cairos, the Favourable 
Moment ; a delicate youth with modest look 
standing on a ball, with his feet winged, 
and holding shears and a balance in his 
hands. The hair hung down in front, while 
it was so short behind that it could not be 
grasped [Anthol. 6rr„ ii 49, 13 ; Callistratus, 
JStatuoij 6 ]. 

By far the greater number of his statues 
were portraits ; of these the various repre- 
sentations of Alexander the Great from 
boyhood onwards were of marked excellence 
(Pliny, l.c. G4]. Indeed, the king would 
have no sculptor but Lysippus to represent 
him, even as he would have no other painter 
than Apelles [Pliny? A", H., vii 125 ; Horace, 
Epist. ii 1, 240 ; (5icero, Ad Fam. v 12, 13]. 

Among his large groups were CratSrus 
saving the life of Alexander chasing the 
lion [Pliny, xxxiv G4], and the portraits of 
twenty-five horsemen and nine foot soldiers 
who foil at the first assault in the battle 


of the Granicus [Arrian, Anah. i 16 § 7 , 
Plutarch, Alex. 16]. The excellent copy in 
marble, at the Vatican, of the Apoxy6mBn6s, 



MARBLE COPY OF 71IPJ APOWOMENOS OF LYSII’l'Hti. 
(Roini', Vuticau Museum.) 

a youth removing the dust of the palinstra 
with ft strigil, affords an idea of his skill in 
representing beautiful and perfectly deve- 
loped bodies of delicate elasticity and grace- 
ful suppleness [Pliny, xxxiv 62], 


M 


M&chaira. A one-edgod sword, slightly ' pagan, who wrote, in the beginning of the 
curved, in use among the Greeks. For 
further information, sec Sword. 


MftchftSn and_ Pddftlirms The sons of 
Asclepius and EpiSne, skilled in the art of 
healing, took part in the expedition to Troy 
with thirty Thessalian ships, and were there 
the physicians of the Greeks, besides fight- 
ing valiantly. According to post-Homeric 
legends Machaon was slain by Eurypylus, 
the son of TSlfiphus, and his corpse was 
brought by Nestor to Messenia, where, at 
06renia, he had a sepulchre and a temple 
in which cures were effected. Podalirius, 
who recognised the madness of Ajax by 
his burning eyes, stayed with Calchas from 
the fall of Troy to his death, and then 
settled at SyrnSs in Garia ; he had a h^r(^n 
in Apulia, close to that of Calchas. 

Hacrdbxus {AmhrQsius Theoddsius). A 
man of high rank, and, according to his own 
account, not a born Roman, and probably a 


5th century after Christ, two extant works^ 
(1) a commentary on Cicero’s Dream of 
Scipio {Somnium Sclpwnis^ from tiio sixth 
book of the De RepubUed) ; and (2) an anti- 
quarian compilation in seven books, treat- 
ing of a number of historical, mythological, 
grammatical, and antiquarian subjects, in 
the form of table talk, at a celebration of 
the Saturnalia; hence the title, Convlvia 
Satuimalia. Macrobius has gathered his 
information from various authors, especially 
Gellius, whom, however, he does not men- 
tion any more than his other authorities. 

Msenads (Gr, mainddBs) “ the frenzied 
ones.” Women in Bacchic ecstasy, who 
formed part of the train of Dionysus 
{q.v. fig. 3 ; cp. Vases, fig. 13). 

Magister Equltum. The assistant of the 
dictator, nominated by him immediately 
after his own appointment, and bound to 
obey him unconditionally, representing him 
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in his absence, or when otherwise prevented. 
He owed his name (“ Master of the Horse 
to the fact that it was part of his office to 
command the cavalry in battle, while the 
dictator was at the head of the infant^3^ 
As the insignia of his magistracy he had 
the sella curUUSj the prcetexta^ and six 
lictors. 

Mftgistrattis. A term used by the Romans 
both to designate the magistracy and the 
person who held it. The magistrates of 
the Republic were partly ordinary, chosen 
at regular intervals: consuUs^ censOreSy 
prcetOreSj cedUcs cHrUles^ qucesWres^ tt^bunl 
•plebts^ and oidlles plebts ; partly extraordi- 
nary, chosen only under special circum- 
stances, the principal being dictcUor^ 
mdgister SquUurn, and inter rex. Among 
these the consuls, prjetors, and dictator 
are distinguished from the others by 
the possession of the imperium (q.v.) 
derived from the regal power (the interrex 
had it for five days only) ; they and the 
censors, who, without posscissing the impe- 
’^'iurn, derived their duties fi'om the regal 
power, constitute the higher magistrates, 
(tnagistvatus mdiOres, while the rest are the 
lower, mXnOreSj with the exception of the 
tribunes, who have a position of their own. 
For those offices, which could original^ 
be held by patricians alone, the term patri- 
cian was preserved, even after they had 
become accessible to the plebeians. The 
plebeian offices also, the tribunate and 
plebeian mdileship, do not designate any 
political contrast after plebeians and patri- 
cians had been made legally equal, although 
only plebeians could hold them. Another 
distinction is that into magistratus curules 
and non curules, which refers to the right 
of having a sella curulis (q.v.). This and 
the tdga proitexta, a white toga edged with 
purple, were accorded to the higher magis- 
trates, the oidiles curules and the magister 
equitum. Only the magistratus cum imperio 
and the magister equitum were permitted 
to have lictors with the fasces (q.v.). All 
the magistrates were elected, except the dic- 
tator and the magister equitum; the magis- 
tratus maiores at the cbmltla centHrldta, 
the rest at the comitia tribUta. Every 
magistrate had the right to call the people 
to a contlo (q.v.)^ to issue edicts, which had 
the force of laws as long as his authority 
(pbtestds) lasted, to take auspices which 
were binding for the district within his 
jurisdiction, and to exercise a limited right 
of punishment ; the higher ma^trates and 
the tribunes had the power, generally 


speaking, of convoking the comitia and the 
senate (cp. Imperium). The power of the 
magistrates was limited by the senate, the 
intercession of the tribunes and of magis- 
trates of equal or higher rank, the right 
of appeal of the citizens, and the liability 
to give account after retirement from office ; 
for no charge could be brought, at any rate 
against the higher magistrates, as long as 
they held it. 

The following were the conditions for 
obtaining an office : (1) Personal applica- 
tion before the election, the right of re- 
jection being in the hands of the magistrate 
who directed them (a consul in the case of 
the higher magistrates, a tribune for the 
plebeian, a consul — afterwards also the 
praetor of the city — for the rest). (2) Eligi- 
bility, dependent on membership of a citizen 
family, full possession of personal liberty 
and honorary rights {see Inf ami a), and the 
absence of bodily blemish (note also that 
patricians could not hold plebeian offices), 
(3) A minimum ago for each office, at first 
according to a certain tradition, then 
regulated by law, so that in Cicero’s time 
a candidate for the quaostorship had to be 
in his 30th year at least; in his 37th for 
the curule sodileship ; in his 40th for the 
praetorship ; and in his 43rd for the consul- 
ship. (4) At this time also the traditional 
order of the above-mentioned offices was 
considered law, and a man was compelled 
to hold the lower office before he could 
proceed to the higher, except that the 
sedileship could be neglected. (5) An in- 
terval of two years had to elapse between 
the aedileship, praetnrship, and consulate, 
and of one year between the tribunate and 
any other office. (6) Ten years had to 
elapse before the same office could be held 
again ; in this, and with regard to age, 
order of offices, and intervals between them, 
exceptions were permitted under special 
circumstances. 

The date of the elections was fixed by the 
senate ; in Cicero’s time they usually took 
place in July [Ad Att. i 16 ; Ad Fam. viii 4], 
From B.c. 153 the magistrates, whose names 
were solemnly announced (rknuntlCLtlo) at 
the end of the elections, mostly entered 
upon their office on January Ist. (See 
aiiicles on the individual magistrates.) 
Just as on this occasion they swore to keep 
the laws, so at the end of their term of 
office, which was a year, except in the cas^ 
of the censors, the dictator, and magistci 
equitum (a.v.), they affirmed on oath before 
a contio, that they had done nothing con 
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trary to the laws. The officials elected to 
an office vacated before the end of the year 
{svffecti) simply held it for the remainder 
of that year. The only thing that could 
legally compel a magistrate to resign 
before the end of his time was a formal 
error in the taking of the auspices at the 
elee-tions. 

The magistrates received no salaries 
wliatsoever, but they were indemnified for 
official expenses within the town (e.g, for 
the games) or without it; those officials 
more especially who were going to the 
provinces as procurators received a suffi- 
cient sum from the treasury for their 
equipment and the support of themselves 
and their suite. Under the Empire the old 
magistracies continued to exist, though 
their authority was considerably limited ; 
cp. the several articles, and for their 
election, see Comitia (end). Besides these, 
numerous new offices came into existence, 
especially the various preefeeti (q.v.)^ gome 
of whom x'eceived an actual salary. 

The magistracies were completely re- 
modelled by Diocletian and Constantine, 
especially with regard to their pay; all 
imperial officials received salaries, while 
the municipal did not. Cp. the several 
articles mentioned in the beginning. 

Magna Mater. A Roman name of the 
goddess Rhea (q.v.). 

Magnes. One of the first founders of 
Attic Comedy. (See Comedy.) 

Maia. Daughter of Atlas and Pleldne, one 
of the Pleiads mother of Hermes by 

Zeus. The Romans identified her with an 
old Italian goddess of spring, Maia Mdiestfis 
(also called Fauna j B6na Dea, Ops)j who 
was held to be the wife of Vulcan, and to 
whom the flamen of that god sacrificed a 
pregnant sow on the 1 at of May. 

Maiestas. Denoted among the Romans 
the sovereign power of the people and the 
State, or that of the emperor. To detract 
from this sovereign power was a crime 
(crimen mlnUtm mdicstdtis). Originally 
the term perduellio (q.v.) included all 
offences of this kind ; distinctions were first 
made in B.C. 100 by the Lex ApuUla^ which 
declared some offences to be treason that 
had previously been regarded as perduellio^ 
such as hindering the tribunes and exciting 
to sedition. The idea of treason was con- 
siderably extended by the Lex CoimSlla of 
the dictator Sulla in B.C. 80, which made 
it include inciting to sedition, hindering a 
magistrate in the exercise of his functions, 
and acting in a manner prejudicial to the | 


Roman prestige or beyond the limits of 
one’s authority. It also instituted a per- 
manent lawcourt (see QuuEstio Perpetua) 
to take cognisance of such cases ; and 
made exile (intcrdictio aqttoi et ignis) the 
penalty. (Juice Exiltum.) Caesar’s Lex 
lulia^ B.C. 4G, made perduellio pass over 
into crimen maiestatis, which was held to 
cover all actions prejudicial to the State 
and the existing constitution (such as 
treason, plots, conspiracies, sedition, illegal 
assumption of authority). The Julian Law 
also formed the basis for punishing offences 
of this kind under the Empire ; to these 
were now added all those against the person 
and the authority of the emperor. The term 
was very elastic, and received whatever in- 
terpretation the emperor preferred, so that 
when a charge, e.g. that of embezzlement 
(see Repetundarum Crimen), was brought 
against a man, he could often be also 
charged with the crimen juaicstatis^ espe- 
cially as the accusers wore rewarded if the 
offence was proved. After the closing of 
the queestionBs these cases were decided by 
the senate; later still, the emperor was 
judge, or entrusted them to the prevfectm 
urbi. The regular penalty was confisca- 
tion, and sometimes banishment or death. 
Charges of treason could be brought or 
the trial could be continued, even after the 
death of the accused; and in the most 
serious cases the penalty had to bo borne 
by the children, in accordance with a decree 
of the emperor, and even with the law at a 
later period. 

Mamers. See Mars. 

Mamertinus (Claudius). A Latin paner 
gyrist, the author of a speech addressed to 
the emperor Julian on January 1st, a.d. 
362, at Constantinople, thanking him for 
confeiTing the consulate on him. It gives 
a pretty accurate picture of the personality 
of the emperor and of his administration. 
An older Mamertinus is assumed to be the 
author of two panegyrics in praise of Maxi- 
minianus, co-regent with Diocletian, which 
wfere delivered in 289 and 291 at Treves. 

Mamhrms. The mythical maker of the 
ancilia. (See Ancile.) 

Mkna G6nlta. See Mania. 

MancIpatlS (lit. a taking with the hand). 
A formal mode of purchase among the 
Romans, which seems to go back to 
a time when the price of purchase was 
weighed out in bars of copper. In the pre- 
sence of six Roman citizens of the age of 
puberty, one of whom, called the librlpem 
(weigher), held a copper balance, the pur- 
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chaser took hold of the thing and uttered 
certain prescribed words. Ho tlioii struck 
the balance {libra) with a small piece of 
copper (CCS or raudusculum)^ which he 
gave to the seller as s^unbol of the price. 
This mode of purchase jf>cr ccs et libram was 
employed in the case of res manclpi^ i.e. 
estates in Italy or provinces with Italian 
iaw, in the country or in towns, slaves, and 
domestic animals and beasts of burden 
needed for agricultural purposes; also in 
a certain kind of testaments, in the form 
of marriage called and in trans- 

ferring one’s power over a person {tuanus) 
to another. {See Adoption, Emancipatio, 
and Mancipium.) 

Manciplum. The right of possession ob- 
tained through mancipatio {q.v.)^ and the 
possession itself, which none but the head 
of the family has a right to dispose of. 
Homines liber i in jnaneipio are free men, 
whom their father has given into the power 
of another man by mancipation e.g. in com- 
pensation for some damage they have done 
to the latter. Their position differed from | 
that of slaves in this, that they retained 
the right of personality, could complain if 
tlioir masters treated them badly, and re- 
gained all the rights of a freeborn man on 
leaving their position of dependence. This 
was effected in the same way as the libera- 
tion of slaves v indict a ^ ceusun and testa- 
mento. {See Freedmkn.) After the repeal 
of the severe laws making imprisonment 
the penalty of convicted debtors, the same 
relation as that mentioned above existed 
between debtor and creditor, until the 
money was paid. 

Manes {i.e, the good). A name given by 
the Romans to the spirits of the dead, which 
were held to be immortal like the gods, and 
hence designated as such {dii manes). They 
dwell below the earth, and only come forth 
at certain seasons of the year. On the Mans 
Pcllatlnus at Rome, there was, as in other 
Italian towns, a deep pit with the shape of 
an inverted sky, known as mundus, the 
lowest part of which was consecrated to 
the infernal gods and also to the Manes, 
and was closed with a stone, lct 2)%8 mdndlisn 
thought to be the gate of the nether world. 
This stone was lifted up three times a year 
(August 24th, October 5th, November 8th), 
and the Manes were then believed to rise 
to the upper world : on this account those 
days were rBllgl^sin i.e. no serious matter 
might be undertaken on them. Sacrifices 
were offered to them as to the dead ; water, 
wine, warm milk, honey, oil, and the blood 


; of black sheep, pigs, and oxen, were poured 
on the grave ; ointments and incense were 
offered; and the grave was decked with 
flowers, roses and violets by preference. 
Oblations, which chiefly consisted of beans, 
eggs, lentils, broad and wine, were placed 
on the grave, and the mourners partook of 
a meal in its neighbourhood. Besides the 
private celebrations there was also a public 
and universal festival, the Pdrentdliaj which 
lasted from the 13th to the 21at of February, 
the last month of the older Roman year ; the 
last day had the special name FUrCllia. 
During those days all the temples were 
closed, marriages wore ])rohibited, and the 
magistrates had to appear in public without 
the tokens of their office. The festival of 
the dead was followed by that of the rela- 
tions on Eebruar}’’ 22nd, called Caristia. 
This was celebrated throughout the town 
by each individual family, the members of 
which exchanged presents and mot at festal 
banquets, 

Manfithon (or ManHhOs). An Egyptian 
of SSbennytus, who lived in the second half 
of the 3rd century n.c. He was high priest 
at Helj5pdlis in Egypt, and wrote in Glreok 
a history of his native country from the 
oldest times to its conquest by Alexander 
the Great, founded on the sacred records of 
the Egyptians. Recent hieroglyphic dis- 
coveries have confirmed the authority of 
this work against the doubts and suspicions 
previously entertained, and show it to have 
been compiled from good sources : only a 
third of the kings’ names and some frag- 
ments have been preserved by later writers 
He has been wrongly considered the author 
of a Greek poem in six books, treating of 
the influence of the constellations on the 
fates of men, entitled ApotBesmdVica / 
various parts of it seem to have been writ- 
ten by different authors between the 3rd 
and 5th century after Clhrist. 

Mania. An old Italian goddess of the 
Manes, i.e. the dead, also called Ijira^ Lar- 
imdUy Miita (the dumb), Mdna Gdnlta, who 
was held by some to be the mother or grand- 
mother of the good LdriSn by others of the 
evil Larvae. Originally daughter of the 
river-god Almo, and called Lara, she was 
deprived of her tongue by Jupiter, because 
she had betrayed his love for the Nymph 
Juturna, and was condemned to be the 
Nymph of the marshy wa^rs in the realm 
of the speechless. On the way to the 
nether world Mercury fell in love with her, 
and the Lares were her offspring In 
early times boys are said to have been 
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sacrificed to her, to insure the prosperity 
of a family. At a later period heads of 
poppies and garlic were offered to her, and 
woollen dolls, maniw.^ called after her, were 
suspended on the doors as a protection. As 
Mana Genita she received the sacrifice of a 
dog and was implored not to let any of the 
family become a good one,’’ i.c. die. In 
the course of time Mania became a bogy 
with which children were threatened. 

ManiliuB. The reputed author of a Latin 
didactic poem about astronomy and astrology 
{A8tr6n6mlcd) ^ in five books, the first of 
which was written under Augustus, after 
the battle in the Saltus Teutohurgiensis^ 9 
A.D., and the fifth under Tiberius. The 
first two books treat of astronomy as the 
foundation of astrology ; the rest, of the 
influence of constellations on human destiny. 
The author certainly intended to write a 
sixth book, but it has either been lost or 
was never written. The poet, who shows 
extensive knowledge, frequently boasts of 
having been the first among Roman poets 
to treat the subject, and handles his diffi- 
cult theme with a dexterity and a moral 
earnestness that recall Lucretius, whose 
language he has frequently imitated. In 
metrical skill he is on a par with the best 
poets of the Augustan age. 

H&nlptilus. A subdivision of the Roman 
legion which had thirty of them 

(three in each of the ten cohorts). The 
manipulus consisted of two centuries. 

MantlkS (sc. techniH) is the name given 
by the Greeks to the gift or art of divina- 
tion. The belief of the ancients, that it 
was possible to find out what was hidden or 
what was going to happen, sprang from the 
idea that the gods, when implored by prayer, 
or even when unimplored, graciously com- 
municated revelations to men, by means of 
direct inspiration or through signs requiring 
interpretation. Hence the ancients dis- 
tinguished between natural and artificial 
divination. 

Divination is natural^ when a man 
receives the inspiration of the divinity in 
a dream or in an ecstatic state. The belief 
in divine inspiration in dreams is of the 
greatest antiquity {see Dreams), and con- 
tinued to be held when the natural causes 
of dreams had been ascertained. The 
meaning of prophetic dreams cannot, how- 
ever, always be immediately comprehended ; 
they are mostly symbolical and therefore 
require an interpretation. As a guide to 
this, there arose in the course of time cer- 
tain rules resulting from experience, which 


produced a special art, that of interpreting 
dreams, of which some idea is given by the 
Oneirdcritlca^ on the interpretation of 
dreams, by Art§mfd6rus {q.v.). Similarly, 
the dreams obtained by sleeping at holy 
places {incuhatlo, see Incubake), which 
were always considered prophetic, usually 
needed a priest to interpret them. 

The power of more or less clearly seeing 
in waking hours things concealed from 
ordinary vision was believed by the Greeks 
to be a special gift of Apollo. It is from 
him that Homer makes Calchas receive his 
revelations, although no mention is made 
of his being in the ecstatic state usually 
connected with this kind of soothsaying. 
At the oracles this state was usually pro- 
duced by external influences {sec Oracles) ; 
women were held to be particularly suscep- 
tible to them. Besides oracles and persons 
reputed to be inspired, use was made of 
various collections of older oracular sayings 
and pretended predictions of prophets and 
prophetesses of former limes. Such col- 
lections were not only in the possession of 
states and priesthoods, but also in that of 
private individuals, called chri^smdldgf, who 
drew on their store when paid to do so 
by those who believed in them, and often 
also explained the dark sayings. Like the 
prophets by immediate inspiration, those 
also were called seers who interpreted 
according to certain rules the divine signs, 
which formed the subject of the artificial 
variety of the art of divination. 

From the very oldest times special im- 
portance was attached to omens of birds 
(whether in answer to prayer or not), which 
were discriminated from one another by 
various rules, with regard partly to the 
kind of birds, partly to the manner of their 
appearing ; e.g. direction (favourable from 
the right, unfavourable from the left), flighty 
alighting, singing, and anything else they 
did. The principal birds consulted were 
the birds of prey that fly highest and alone, 
the eagle (the messenger of Zeus), the heron,, 
the hawk, the falcon, and the vulture ; in 
the case of ravens and crows the cawing 
was an omen. 

Second in importance were the various 
phenomena of the sky considered as divine 
signs. Whether thunder and lightning 
were favourable or not was also decided by 
the direction, right or left, from which they 
came. At Sparta shooting stars were 
thought to show that the gods were dis- 
pleased with the kings. Eclipses of the 
sun and moon, comets, and meteors were 
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signs that inspired terror. Prophesying 
from the stars however did not become 
known in Greece till the time of Alexander 
^ he Great. 

In important enterprises, especially in 
war, recourse was had to an examination 
of the condition of sacrificed animals or hlSro- 
scdpla ; oxen, sheep, and also pigs being 
most frequently the victims. The points 
observed were normal or abnormal nature 
of the entrails, especially the liver, with 
the gall-bladder, and also the heart, spleen, 
and lungs The various kinds of entrails 
and their abnormal conditions were made 
the subject of a highly elaborate system, so 
that no Greek army could dispense with 
a skilled interpreter of signs. When the 
omens were unfavourable, the sacrifice was 
repeated till they were favourable, or the 
enterprise was postponed. The manner too 
in which animals went to be sacrificed, 
whether willingly or with reluctance, etc., 
was looked upon as an omen, as also the 
way in which the sacrifice burnt on the 
altar, the burning of the flame itself, the 
rising or sinking of the smoke, etc. Those 
signs drawn from fire were the subject of 
pyrdnmiteia. 

There was indeed a general inclination 
to regard all striking and unusual events 
as hints from the gods, and to interpret 
them oneself, or to have them interpreted 
by skilled seers. Prom ancient times the 
chance utterances of others were thought 
to be prophetic in so far as they applied to 
the circumstances of the moment. For 
such omens also the gods were asked. 
Besides these, lots and dice were used for 
predictions. There were many other arti- 
ficial varieties of the art of divination, 
some of them very strange, which were in 
special favour in the lower classes of the 
people and in later times ; as, for instance, 
soothsaying with a sieve suspended by 
threads, for the purpose of finding out 
thieves or remedies for illness, etc., that 
name being thought the one required at 
mention of which the sieve ceased to turn 
ronnd. As early as Aristotle allusion is 
made to chiromancy^ or palmistry. For the 
Roman methods of prophecy, see Divi- 
NATIO. 

Manto. Daughter of the seer Tirgslas, 
was herself a prophetess, at first of the 
Ismenian Apollo at Thebes. After the 
capture of the town by the EpIgSni she 
was presented to the oracle at Delphi as 
part of the booty, and sent by the god to 
Asia, in order to found the oracle of the 


Clarian Apollo in the neighbourhood of what 
was afterwards C6l5phon. Here she boro 
Mopsus 2) to the Cretan seer Rhacius. 

Mantuan Vase. See Gems. 

M&numissld. Freeing of slaves. See 
Freedmen. 

Mantis, in its wider sense, is the name 
given by the Romans to the power of the 
chief of a family over the whole of that 
family, especially the power of the husband 
over his wife, whoso person and property 
were so completely his own, that he was 
legally responsible for her actions, but at 
the same time bad the right to kill, punish, 
or sell her. As in this respect, so also 
with respect to the right of inheritance, 
the wife was placed on a level with the 
children, as she obtained the same shace as 
they. For marriages without nee 
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M&nus Iniectio (laying the hand on). In 
tho oldest Roman legal procedure a kind of 
execution levied on the person of one who 
had been condemned to pay a certain sum. 
If this was not done within thirty days of 
the condemnation, the plaintiff could seize 
the debtor and bring him before the praetor, 
who handed him over to the creditor with 
the word addled (I hand over), unless he 
paid there and then, or a vindex caino 
forward to pay for him or to show there 
was no ground for complaint. The creditor 
kept the debtor in chains at his house for 
sixty days ; if his claims had not been 
satisfied during this period, he might kill 
him or sell him as a slave in foreign parts. 
From the 4th century onwards a less 
severe arrangement was usual ; the relation 
of the addictus to his creditor was that of 
a hdmo liber in manciplo. {See Mancipium.) 

Marcellus Empiricus (so called from 
his empirical work on medical remedies), 
of BiirdlgilS- {Bordeaux). Marshal of the 
household {magisfer offlcldrum) to Th65- 
dosius I, compiled about a.d. 410 a di-spen- 
satory for the poor, which was chiefly 
founded on Scribonius Largus {q.v.\ with 
many superstitious additions. 

Marcianus. A Greek geogi*apher, who 
lived at Her&clea in Bith^nia. With the 
aid of the best sources of information from 
Hanno and ScJ'lax down to PtdlSmseus, he 
compiled, about 400 A.D., a description of 
the Western and Eastern ocean in two books, 
not completely preserved. It is of particular 
importance mr ancient geography^ as the 
distances in stadia are given. 

Marcus Aurelius. See Antoninus (1). 

Marius Maximus. Latin historian. {See 
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ScRiPToRKs Histori/E AUGUSTS and 
Suetonius). 

Market. See Agora and Forum. 

Market, Clerks of the {see Agoranomus). 

Marpessa. Daughter of the river god 
Ellen us, and wife of Idas. {See Idas and 
Lynceus.) 

Marriage. (I) Greek. The principle of 
monogamy was predominant as early as the 
Homeric age. The Homeric poems repre- 
sent the son as leaving the choice of a wife 
to his father, and the father as disposing 
at will of his daughter’s hand. The suitor 
usually offered to pay the girl’s father a 
certain number of oxen or other objects of 
value. The daughter on her side received 
a suitable provision from her father. This 
property had to be restored to the wife on 
the death of her husband, unless his heirs 
wished otherwise. Marriages were valid 
between persons of different station as well 
as between persons of the same station. 
The marriage festivities included a banquet 
given by the father of the bride. The 
bride was conducted in festal procession 
with torches to the house of her husband, 
a bridal song, the Hymen being mean- 
while sung with dances by the youths who 
accompanied her. The mistress of the 
house held a position equal to that of the 
man with whom she was associated for 
life, and was treated with the same con- 
sideration in her sphere as her husband in 
his. The husband was allowed by custom 
to have concubines, whoso children were 
brought up in the house of their father 
with those of the lawful wife. But they 
received only a small share of the property, 
which the legitimate children divided 
among themselves by lot after their father’s 
death. Illegitimate children incurred no 
disgrace, and the sons borne by a slave to 
a free man were accounted free. 

Later times. Athe7is. In Athens a girl’s 
life was so completely confined to her home 
that love was very seldom the prelude to 
marriage. The parents made the choice 
for their children, equality of birth and 
property being the chief considerations. 
No marriage was valid unless both parties 
were children of Athenian citizens, and no 
cliildren were legitimate unless bom of 
such a marriage. If either wife or hus- 
band were of non- Athenian extraction, the 
marriage was accounted as no better than 
concubinage, and the children were illegiti- 
mate. Every legal marriage was preceded 
by a formal betrothal, at which the agree- 
ments were settled and the amount of the 


dowry determined. If - an heiress were 
left fatherless, the man next in order of 
inheritance was entitled to claim her in 
marriage ; if she were poor, and so unable 
to obtain a husband, he was bound to make 
I her a provision within an amount fixed 
: by law. Weddings were held by prefer- 
ence in the seventh month of the Athenian 
year, which was thence called Gamellon 
(January-February). A wedding was })i e- 
ceded by certain preliminary rites called 
prdUleia., consisting of prayers and sacri- 
1 hces offered to the deities of marriage, 
especially to Hera. The bride was con- 
ducted to the Acr6p6lTs by her parents into 
the temple of Athene, goddess of the city, 
whose blessing they prayed for with offer- 
ing of sacrifice. On the wedding-day the 
bride and bridegroom bathed in water 
brought at Athens from the spring Callir- 
rh5e, and in all other cities from some 
special river or spring. The water was 
fetched by a male or female relation of 
youthful age. The bride's father provided 
a wedding banquet, to which the women, 
usually excluded from the gatherings of 
men, were invited. The men and women 
sat at separate tables, the bride being 
veiled. In the evening the bride was for- 
mally conducted to her new home on a 
carriage drawn by mules or oxen. She 
: took her place, surrounded by various kinds 
of household furniture, between the bride- 
groom and the conductor of the bride, a 
confidential friend of the bridegroom. If 
the bridegroom had been previously married, 
he did not bring his bride home himself, 

' but was repre.sented by his friends. The 
carriage was followed by the friends and 
relatives, singing the marriage hymn to 
the accompaniment of flutes. Among them 
was the bride’s mother, bearing the wed- 
ding torch, kindled at her own hearth ; 
other torches preceded and followed. At 
the door of the bridegroom’s house, which 
was adorned with green branches, the 
bridegroom’s mother met the pair with 
torches in her hand. The bride and bride- 
groom now entered the house amid the 
cheers of its inmates, who, by way of a 
lucky omen, rained upon them a shower of 
all kinds of fruits and sweetmeats. The 
bride ate a quince, the symbol of fertility. 
At this point there was often a supper. The 
bride was then conducted by an elderly 
female relation, called the N 3 rmpheutrla, to 
the bridal chamber, which the latter had 
adorned, and here given to the bridegroom. 

' Songs, called SpUhdldmia^ were sung by the 
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guests before the doors of the chamber. The 
next two days wore taken up with the send- 
ing of wedding presents, and it was only 
after these days nad passed that the young 
bride appeared unveiled. It was now the 
duty of the husband to enroll his wife in 
his phratriaj and have his marriage regis- 
tered j a sacrifice and a banquet forming 
part of the ceremonies. If these formalities 
were neglected, doubts might be subse- 
quently raised as to the validity of the 
marriage. A representation of the cere- 
monies preliminary to a Greek marriage 
may be seen in the painting called the 
Aldobrandini Wedding. {See cut under 
Painting, fig. 4.) The usages were similar 
in the other Greek cities. The Spartans 
had some peculiarities, one of which was 
that the bridegroom had to get possession 
of his bride by an act of violence, carrying 
her off from among her companions, who 
had to offer a more or less serious resis- 
tance. He then brought her to the house 
of a female relation, who took her to the 
bridal chamber, cut off her hair and clothed 
her in male attire, and then introduced 
the bridegroom. Greek custom allowed of 
marriage between half brothers and half 
sisters, when not descended from the same 
mother. Girls generally married early, 
sometimes w’hen not older than fourteen. 

The women lived in a separate part of 
the house, situated in the upper story or at 
the back. To this the unmarried daughters 
were confined, and no men, except the 
nearest relatives, were allowed to enter it. 
The life of a Greek woman was entirely 
taken up with household management, for 
which she was responsible to the fullest 
extent. Her appearance in public was 
regulated by certain limitations of general 
custom and of law, which in many places 
were strictly enforced by a special author- 
ity. It was only at family festivals and 
the great religious celebrations that they 
mixed freely in men’s society; at the 
ordinary meals of the men they were never 
allowed to be present. Their position was 
in most states a subordinate one. The 
general opinion was that women were, 
not only physically, but intellectually and 
morally, inferior to men, that they required 
guidance and superintendence, and were 
only to a slight extent in sympathy with 
higher interests. They were all their life 
precluded from the legal acquisition of 
property. Sparta was an exception. Here 
the training of the women was assimilated 
to that of the men. The Spartan woman 


was accustomed from her youth up to 
account herself a citizen, to take a lively 
interest in all public affairs, and even in 
matters which elsewhere were deemed to 
be quite outside the sphere of women’s 
judgment. Thus women in Sparta acquired 
a considerable influence, and much impor- 
tance was attached to their approval or 
disapproval. But even in S])arta the life 
of married women was iiio.stly confined to 
their own houses, nor were they so free 
as the unmarried girls to mingle in men’s 
society. The married women, unlike the 
unmarried girls, could not appear in public 
unveiled. — In Sparta dowries were for- 
bidden by law, but in Athens they were 
an important element in society. The hus- 
band had only the usufruct of the dowry, 
it did not become his property. Every- 
thing else that the wife brought into the 
house was regarded as her jiersonal pro- 
perty, though she had by no means the 
free disposal of it. If the husband died 
first, the wife, if she had no children, 
would return with her dowry to her rela- 
tions on the father’s side ; if there wore 
children, she was free to remain with them 
in her husband’s house. The jiroperty of 
father and mother came to the sons as soon 
as they were of ago, up to which time it 
was administered for them by guardians. 
Divorce might take place at the more 
pleasure of the husband, but ho had to 
repay the dowry, unless the wife had given 
any legal ground for his action, as, c.//., 
by the commission of adultery. The wife 
could not separate from her husband 
against his wish without a judicial decision. 
To obtain this .she had to hand in to the 
archon a written statement of the grounds 
on which she sought a divorce. If the 
wife was guilty of adultery, the husband 
was bound to divorce her ; if he failed, his 
reputation suffered as much as that of the 
adulteress herself. The injured husband 
was legally allowed to kill the adulteress 
on the spot. Not to marry was in Sparta 
accounted a violation of civil duty, and 
punished by a sort of Cttlmia. An old 
bachelor was not admitted to the public 
festivals, such as the Gymndpaidia. Ho 
had, at the command of the ephors, to walk 
round the market in a single shirt, singing 
against himself the while a mocking ditty 
in which he owned the justice of his 
punishment for disobedience to the laws. 
Nor had he any claim to being greeted with 
the marks of deference with which the old 
were generally received by the young. 
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(II) Roman. Among the Romans a law- 
ful marriage could only be contracted by 
persons who were politically entitled to 
do 80 . The right of contracting a lawful 
marriage was at first confined to the patri- 
cians, until in 445 b.c. the law of the 
tribune Oanuleius opened it to all Roman 
citizens. The Latins received it on being 
admitted to the Roman citizenship ; in later 
times it was extended in like manner to all 
the Italians, and finally Caracalla conferred 
it on all the inhabitants of the Roman 
empire. If only one party to the marriage 
were a Roman citizen, the marriage was 
invalid : the children took the position of 
the mother, unless she were a citizen. 
Marriages within the sixth degree of re- 
lationship were originally forbidden. In 
later times they were allowed as far as 
the fourth degree, and after 49 a.d. within 
certain limitations as far as the third. It 
was originally the parent’s business to 
arrange the marriage of the children, but 
the consent both of son and daughter was 
absolutely necessary. There were two 
methods of concluding a marriage. The 
woman might come into the power (nidnus) 
of her husband : in this case she passed 
into his family, the property she brought 
with her became his, and she acquired the 
right of inheritance in his family. Or she 
might remain in the manus of her own 
father and in possession of her own rights 
of property. A marriage of the first kind 
might be contracted in three ways : 

(1) By confarrMHO. This ceremony was 
so called from the offering of a cake of 
spelt, made to Jupiter in the presence of 
the pontlfex and Jidmen Didlis^ with ten 
witnesses. This was the ancient patrician 
form of marriage. Towards the end of the 
republican age it became obsolete except 
in case of the most sacred priesthoods of 
the State. (2) By Hsus. If the woman 
lived for a year in her husband’s house 
without absenting herself from him for 
three nights, (8) By coUmptlO, or a sym- 
bolic sale. {See Coemptio.) In this case 
the father delivered his daughter to her 
husband as a piece of property, she at the 
same time declaring her consent. The con- 
clusion of the marriage was preceded by 
the betrothal. In this ceremony the bride- 
groom gave the bride earnest-money, as in 
other cases of contract, or a ring in its 
stead. 

The wedding-day was always carefully 
chosen, certain seasons of the year being 
deemed inappropriate on religious grounds. 


These unlucky periods were the whole of 
May, the first half of March and of June, 
all the dl£8 religlOsi and the calends, nones, 
and ides. The bridal garment consisted in 
a white tunica^ a robe woven in ancient 
fashion from top to bottom, and fastened 
by a woollen girdle with a peculiar knot. 
The bride’s hair was arranged in six locks 
{cr%nS8\ and in it she wore a garland of 
flowers of her own gathering : her head 
was covered with a red veil. A victim 
was sacrificed, the auspices taken, and the 
marriage contract completed. A married 
lady then led the bride and bridegroom 
together: they took each other’s hands, 
a prayer was addressed to the gods of 
marriage, and a sacrifice offered by the 
newly married pair, generally on one of 
the public altars. A feast was held in the 
bride’s house, and at nightfall the bride 
was carried off with a show of violence 
from the arms of her mother and conducted 
to her new house in festal procession, pre- 
ceded by a flute-player and torch-bearer, 
to the singing of Eescennine verses and 
the wedding cry talasse. {See Fescennini, 
and cp. Talassio.) Two boys, whose 
fathers and mothers were still living, 
walked at her side; a third lighted her 
way with a torch of white-thorn, which 
was accounted a charm against magic ; a 
spindle and thread were carried after her. 
The bridegroom threw walnuts to the boys 
in the street as a token that he was bid- 
ding adieu to the amusements of childhood. 
Arrived at the house, the bride anointed 
the doorposts with oil and fat, and decked 
them with woollen fillets. She was then 
lifted over the threshold into the dfrmm, 
her future abode, where stood the marriage 
bed. Here her husband welcomed her into 
the partnership of fire and water, that is 
to say, of domestic life and worship. Here 
also she offered a prayer to the gods for a 
happy marriage. A feast was given on the 
next day by her husband, called rSpOtla. At 
this, in her new position as a married lady, 
she welcomed her relations, who brought 
her their presents, and offered her first 
sacrifice to the Penates. 

The position of a married woman among 
the Romans was much better than it usually 
was among the Greeks. She was indeed 
subordinate to her husband, but shared 
the management of the house with him. 
She was free in her house, not confined to 
a special part of it. She had no menial 
offices to perform, not even cooking, and 
her time was devoted to the management 
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of tte house, to weaving and spinning with 
her maid-servants in the atrium^ and to 
the training of her children. She was 
addressed as ddmlnd (mistress) by all the 
members of her household, even her hus- 
band, and their conduct towards her was 
regulated by certain rules of etiquette. On 
the 1st of March, the mQtrOnCdXa^ she re- 
ceived congratulations and presents from 
the whole household. Her birthday, too, 
was observed with due festivities. She 
took a personal interest in her husband’s 
pursuits, and was consulted by him on all 
occasions that concerned the family. In 
public she was treated with great resi)ecf, 
place was made for her, and no hand might 
be laid upon her, not even by the officers 
of the law. She might appear at religious 
services, at meals (where she remained 
sitting and took no wine), in the theatre, 
and oven in the courts, whether to give 
evidence, or to offer intercession for a rela- 
tive charged with an offence. After her 
death she was honoured by a public pane- 
gyric. The strictness of the social code 
which regulated the behaviour of women at 
home and abroad, and the respect in which 
they were held, maintained the sanctity of 
marriage for a long time inviolate. 

The second Punic War was followed by 
a state of social corruption, which extended 
to the female sex, the degradation of which 
was completed by the dissolution of moral 
ties brought about by the civil wars. One 
symptom of the loosening of family life was 
the increasing number of marriages which 
did not bring the wives into the power of 
their husbands, and left them the control 
of their property. Under the Empire no 
other kind of marriage survived. Another 
symptom which appeared, even in the later 
days of the Republic, was the increasing 
number of divorces, and the growing un- 
willingness to marry. In the first five 
centuries of the city divorces must have 
been rare. Marriages contracted by con- 
farreatio seem originally to have been 
dissoluble only in case of certain definite 
offences on the part of the wife. Such were 
adultery, child-murder, making of false keys, 
and drinking of wine. In these cases the 
family council pronounced sentence of death, 
the execution of which was preceded by a 
solemn act of dfffdrreatio. The marriages 
of priests, contracted by confarreatio^ re- 
mained always indissoluble. In early times 
the dissolution of a marriage for a trivial 
reason drew down upon it the reproof of 
the censor. But as time went on divorces 


1 became not only more frequent, but more 
capricious, until at length the more expres- 
sion of a desire for separation on the part 
of husband or wife was sufficient. If the 
fault was on the husband’s side, the wife’s 
dowry was returned to her : if not, certain 
deductions were made. In case of adultery 
on the wife’s part, the husband had, in 
ancient times, the right of keeping back 
the whole dowry, but this law was after- 
wards relaxed. The censors had, originally, 
the power of punishing with a pecuniary 
fine a citizen who refused to marry, but 
the disinclination to marry grew to such 
a pitch that neither punishment of the 
offence, nor rewards offered to the parents 
of numerous families, could check it. As 
far back as 131 B.c. the censor Motellus 
had spoken of marriage as a necessary 
burden to be borne for patriotic motives. 
Augustus endeavoured to check the course 
of opinion by legislation affecting property: 
unmarried persons were not permitted to 
inherit at all, and childless couples were 
allowed to receive only half of their legacies, 
while parents, especially parents of three 
or more children, were favoured by various 
privileges and advantages. Divorces were 
not to take place, unless accompanied with 
certain forms and prescri])tion8. But these 
laws produced only a sui)erficial effect. 
The moral standard was not raised, but 
society sank, under the Empire, to the 
lowest depth of corruption. 

Mars (also Mdvors, Mdmers). With 
Jupiter the principal deity of the inhabi- 
tants of Italy, and therefore honoured with 
particular reverence by the Latins and 
Romans from the very earliest times, espe- 
cially as the latter regarded him as the 
father of Romulus, the founder of Rome. 
He was held to be the son of Juno, who 
bore him in consequence of touching a 
wonderful spring-flower, and the husband 
of NSrio or Nfirlene, a goddess of strength. 
Through the emphasising of one of his 
attributes he gradually came to be con- 
sidered as, above all, the god of war ; for 
originally he is at the same time one of the 
mightiest gods of nature, who accords fer- 
tility and protection to fields and herds. 

The first month of the old Roman year 
was dedicated to him as the fertilizing god 
of spring ; in the very ancient chant of the 
Arval brothers (q.v.)^ at the May-day fes- 
tival of the D6a Dia, the help and protection 
of Mars were demanded. In earlier times 
he was also invoked at the hallowing of 
the fields (see Ambarvalia), that he might 
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bless the family, the field and the cattle, 
and keep off sickness, bad weather, and all 
else that did harm. (C/?. Robigus.) In 
later times the names of CSres and Bacchus 
were substituted for his on this particular 
occasion. At the festival on 15th October 
(see below) a horse was sacrificed to him 
to insure the fair growth of the seed that 
had been sown. As god of w'ar he had the 
special name Gradlvtis^ the strider, from 
the rapid march in battle ^ (cp, Quirinusj, 
and his symbols were the ravenous wolf, 
the prophetic and warlike woodpecker, and 
the lance. When war broke out, the 
general solemnly invoked his aid, by smiting 
his holy lance and the holy shields {anclUa 
—see Ancile) with the cry, Mars, awake ! 
{Mars vigllaf) Many sacrifices were also 
offered to him during the campaign and 
before battle; and in his name military 
honours were conferred. The Field of 
Mars {Campus Martins) was dedicated to 
him as the patron god of warlike exercises ; 
contests with battle-steeds, called JEquirriaj 
were there held in his honour on the 27th 
February, 14th March, and 15th October. 
On the last-mentioned day the horse on 
the right of the victorious team was sacri- 
ficed on his altar in the Field of Mars ; 
it was known as the horse of October 
{October i^(juu8\ and its blood was collected 
ind preserved in the temple of Vesta, and 
used at the Palilia for purposes of purifi- 
cation. The cult of Mars was entrusted to 
a special priest, the flamen Martialh 
{see Flamen), and the college of the Sdlii 
{q-v.)f which worshipped him more par- 
ticularly as god of war. His principal fes- 
tival was in March, the month sacred to 
him. As early as the time of king Tullus 
Hostilius, Pdvor and Pallor^ Fear and 
Pallor, are said to have been worshipped 
as his companions in the fight, in sanctua- 
ries of their own. Augustus caused him 
to be honoured in a new form, as Mars Ultor 
(avenger of Cgesar), in the magnificent 
temple in the Forum Augusiiy consecrated 
B.c. 2, where statues of him and of Venus, 
as the two divine ancestors of the Julian 
family, were set up. In later times he 
was identified completely with the Greek 

Mars, Field of. Hee Campus Maetius. 

Mars’ Hill. See Areopagus. 


* It has recently been proposed to connect it 
with gtand-vt^ grand-ire^ and to explain it as an 
epithet of growth (Mr. Minton Warren, in Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology^ iv 71). 


Marsyas. A Silenus of Phrygian legend 
(really god of the river of the same name 
near the old Phrygian town Cfilsenae), son 
of Ifyagnis. He was the typical player on 
the flute. Among the Phrygians the flute 
entered into the worship of CybSle and 
Dionysus, and Marsyas is said to have 
instructed Olympus in playing upon that 
instrument. According to a Greek legend, 

' Athene had invented the flute, and then cast 
it aside because it distorted the features of 
the player. Marsyas took it up, and became 
so skilful as to challenge Apollo, the patron 
god of the lyre. The Muses having declared 
him vanquished, the god flayed him; his skin 
was hung up in the cave from which the 
river Marsyas issued, and was said to move 
about joyfully when a flute was played. 
King Midas, who had decided in his favour, 
received as punishment from Apollo a pair 
of donkey’s ears. The contest was a 
favourite subject in art. 

Martialis {Marcus VdUrius). Tlio Roman 
epigrammatist, born at Bilbllis in Spain 
between a.d. 40 and 43. He was originally 
intended for the law, and was sent to Rome 
in Nero’s reign to complete his studies, but 
devoted himself to poetry, which obtained 
for him the favour of Titus, Domitian, and 
the great men of Rome, and thus insured 
him a livelihood. On returning in 98 under 
Trajan to Bilbilis, after a stay of thirty- 
four years in the capital, he was so poor 
that the younger Pliny [Ep. iii 21] had 
to give him pecuniary assistance for the 
journey. Though his skill as a poet won 
him patrons in his native country, and even 
an estate from the wealthy Marcella, yet he 
yearned for the bustle of the capital. He 
died about 102. — Martial is the creator of 
the modern epigram, and the first ancient 
poet who exclusively cultivated the epigram 
as a separate branch of literature. Besides 
a small collection of epigrams about public 
shows under Titus and his successor {Lil)er 
SpectdciJilOrum)^ we possess a much larger 
collection in fourteen books, of which only 
two (xi and xii) were not published under 
Domitian. He depicts, usually in elegiac 
or iambic verse, the corrupt morals of his 
degenerate times with brilliant and biting 
wit and with the metrical skill of Ovid, but 
without any moral seriousness, and with 
evident pleasure in what is coarse. A par- 
ticularly distasteful effect is produced by 
his fulsome flattery of patrons in high 
positions, especially Domitian, in whom he 
manages to discover and to admire ever^ 
virtue that a man and a prince could possibly 
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possess. His epigrams were much read by 
the ancients. They have many points of 
excellence, and they throw a vivid light 
on the manners and customs of the Silver 
Age of Latin literature. 

Martlanus Capella, of Madaura in Africa, 
apparently a pagan ; a lawyer at Carthago. 
He compiled before 430 a.d. (when Genseric 
took Carthage) an ericyclopaBclia of the 
liberal arts, entitled, “ The Marriage of 
Philology and Mercury ” {Nuptice Philo- 
Wgufi et Mercilrii\ in nine books, a medley 
of prose and verse on the pattern of the 
Meiiippean Satires of Varro, to whom he is 
also otherwise indebted. The first two books 
contain the allegory : Mercury marries the 
maiden Philologia, and among the presen :s 
he gives her are seven maidens, the liberal 
arts : Grammar, Dialectic, Rhetoric, Geo- 
metry, Arithmetic, Astronomy, and Har- 
mony (Music) ; each of these delivers her 
teaching in the following books. The stylo 
is partly dry and partly bombastic. In the 
earlier Middle Ages the book was for a long 
time the principal basis of school educ-ation 
in general,and exerted great iidkieuce on 



the pupil of the actor concealed under ihe 
mask; similarly, in the masks of tragedy 
(figs. 1~4), the hole for the mouth was 
only a little larger than sufficed to let the 
sound pass through ; while the masks of 
comedy (figs. 6-10) had lips that were 
distorted far apart, and in the form of a 
round liole, so as to make the voice louder. 
By moulding and painting them in different 
ways, and variously arranging the hair of 
the head and the beard, the masks were 
made to represent many different types of 
character, men and women of various ages, 
slaves, etc ; the expression also was made 
to agree with the dominant nature of the 
parts [Pollux, iv 133-154]. 

Among the Romans, masks were at first 
only used at the AfvlldntR {q-v.\ popular 
farces acted by amateurs ; tliey were not 
introduced on the stage till tlie 2nd cen- 
tury B.C., and were not generally employed 
before the time of the celebrated actor 
Roscius, an older contemporary of Cicero. 
After that time, the mimes seem to have 
been the only actors without masks. 

Mtoona. A name ai)plied by the 


I. 
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MASKS. 


1-4 Masks used in Tragedy. 5 Mask used in Sa^yru* Dramas. 
6-10 Masks used iii Ofunedy. 

(Wieseler, Thcatcr-yeldxide, etc , tnf. v.) 


the liberal culture of the time. 

Masks (Gr. prdsOpd^ Lat. personm). An 
indispensable part of the equipment of a 
Greek actor. Their use, like the drama 
itself, goes back to the mummery at the 
festivals of Dionysus, in which the face 
was painted with lees of wine or with ver- 
milion, or covered with masks made of 
leaves or the bark of trees. The develop- 
ment of the drama led to the invention of 
artistic masks of painted lipen which con- 
cealed not only the face, but the whole 
head, a device ascribed to .^schylus. The 
opening for the eyes was not larger than 


Romans to every honourable married 
woman. She enjoyed the highest esteem; 
the way was cleared for her in the street, 
in which she might not appear unaccom- 
panied, and she was not allowed to be 
touched even when cited before a law 
court. She was distinguished by the long 
white stdla^ the cloak called palla^ and her 
hair divided into six plain plaits, with 
woollen ribbons (vittw) wound round it. 

M&trdn&Ua. A festival celebrated by 
Roman matrons on the 1st of March, the 
anniversary of the foundation of the temple 
: of Juno Liicina on the Esquiline. In the 
I bouses sacrifices and prayers were offered 
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for a prosperous wedlock, the women re- 
ceived presents from the men and waited 
on the slaves, just as the men did at the 
Saturnalia. In the temple of the goddess, 
women and girls prayed to her and to her 
son Mars, and brought pious offerings. 

M&tMa (usually Mfiitr AJatuta). An old 
Italian goddess of dawn and of birth, also 
goddess of harbours and of the sea, and 
hence identified with the Greek LeucOthea. 
In her temple at Rome in the Foinirn 
Bodrium^ on the 11th of June, the 
Mdtrdlia, or festival of mothers, was cele- 


honour of king Mausolus of Caria (died 
B.c. 352) by his wife Art6mTsia, and counted 
by the ancients one of the seven wonders of 
the world. [According to Pliny, N. II. xxxvi 
§§ 30, 31], it consisted of an oblong sub- 
structure surrounded by thirty-six columns, 
with a circuit of 440 feet, crowned by a 
pyramid diminishing by twenty-four steps 
to its summit, on which stood a marble 
qiiadrlga, the work of Pythis [or Pythius, 
Brunn, Gr. Kihistler^ ii 377, ed. 1 ]. The height 
of the whole building, gorgeous with the 
most varied colours, was 140 feet. Satyrus 



( 1 ) MAUSOLEUM OF IIALIOA UNASSUS (uESTOUED). 


brated in her honour l)y the women of | 
Rome; no slaves w^ero admitted to it, and ! 
only a matron who had not been married 
before was allowed to place a wo-eath on 
the statue of the goddess. Tlie women 
first prayed for the well-being of their 
nephews and nieces, and then for that of 
their own children. This custom was re- 
ferred to the myth of Ino-Leucothea, who 
tended Dionysus, the son of her sister 
SSm6l6. 

Mausoleum (Gr. MaiisOleidn). A splen- 
did sepulchre at Halicarnassus, built in 


and PythiiLs were the architects, and the 
sculptures on the four sides were executed 
by Sc5pas, Bryaxis, TmibthSus, and Leo- 
ciijires. In the 12th century after Christ 
the work was still in a good state of preser- 
vation; in succeeding centuries it fell to 
pieces more and more, until the Knights of 
St. John used it as a quarry [from the time 
Avhen they built their castle on the site 
of the old Greek acropolis in 1402, down 
to the repair of their fortifications in 1522, 
when they made lime of its marble sculp- 
tures. In 1845, a number of reliefs were 
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extracted from the walls of the castle and 
placed in the British Museum.] In 1857 
the site was discovered by Newton, acting 
under a commission from the English 


at Halicarnassus^ etc., 1862 ; Travels and 
Discoveries^ ii 84-137], 

The Romans gave the name of Mourn- 
leum to all sepulchres which approached 



(2) MAUSOLKUM OK lIAUItlAN AT llOMK (rKHTOHKD). 


government, and the sculptures thus un- 
earthed [including the statue of Mausolus 



(3) SKCTioN OF Hadrian’s mausoleum. 

a. Biit-ranoo, with Statue of Hadrian. 

b. Ventilating Pap.snpe. d. Vontilnting '^hannel. 

o. Central Tamb-chambor. f. Drainage Outlet. 



(4) r.IlOTTND-l'LAN OP 
WADUIAS’S MAUSOLEUM. 

nnd important fragments of the marble 
(madriga] were removed to the British 
Museum [Newton’s History of Discoveries 


that of Mausolus in size and grandeur of 
execution, as, for instance, (1) that erected 
by Augustus for himself and his family, 
the magnificence of which is attested by 
the still extant walls inclosing it; and (2) 
the sepulchre of Hadrian, which is in part 
preserved in the castle of S. Angelo, a 
circular building of 220 feet in diameter 
and 72 feet high, resting on a square base, 
the sides of which are almost 1(X) yards 
long. It was originally covered with Parian 
marble, and profusely ornamented wiili 
colonnades and statues ; and probably had 
a pyramid on the top {cp. figs. 2-4). 

Mavors. See Mars. 

Maxlmlanus of Etruria, a Latin poet in 
the beginning of the 6th century after 
Christ. He is the autlior of six amatory 
elegies, modelled on classical poets, from 
whom he borrowed largely. 

Maximus. (1) of T}Te. A Greek rheto- 
rician and adherent of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, in the second half of the 2nd cen- 
tury after Christ. Forty-one rhetorical 
lectures of his on philosophical subjects of 
general interest are extant; the kyle is 
neat and scholarly. 

(2) The author, otherwise unknown, of an 
astrological poem about the positions of the 
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stars which are favourable for various under- 
takings; only fragments of this are pre- 
served. It is probable that he lived under 
the early Empire. 

Meals. The Greeks had three during 
the day; (1) the first breakfast, acrdtisma^ 
consisting of bread which was dipped into 
unmixed wine ; (2) the second breakfast, or 
luncheon, ciristdiij eaten about noon and 
consisting of warm dishes ; and (3) the 
lu'incipal meal, dcipnon, which took place 
before sunset. In the Homeric times, men 
sat down when eating, a custom preserved 
by tlie Cretans. In later times men reclined 
at the table, usually only two together on 
a couch (Gr. kllnv)^ in such a way that the 
left arm was s\ipjJortcd on a cushion while 
the right arm remained fi’ee. The women 
and children, who were, however, excluded 
from real banquets, sat on stools; the former 
might also sit on the couch at their hu.s- 
bands’ feet. Before the meal, slaves took 
off the sandals of the guests and washed 
their feet; water and a towel was then 
handed to them for washing their hands, 
and this was repeated after the meal, as no 
knives and forks were used; there were 
only spoons, usually of metal. While eating 
they cleaned their hands with the crumb of 
bread or with a kind of dough. The common 
food of the lower classes was the mdza^ a 
paste of barleymoal dried in a dish, and 
moistened before it was eaten ; properly 
baked bread of wheatmeal was considered 
a comparative delicacy. As relish {6ps6n) 
they had salad, leeks, onions, beans, lentils, 
and meat variously prepared; and espe- 
cially fish, mostly fiom the sea, which in 
later times formed the chief object of the 
gourmand’s attention. After the meals 
the tables were cleared away (every pair 
of guests usually having a table to itself), 
the remnants that had fallen to the ground 
were swept up, and the hands wore washed 
with scented soap ; then a libation of un- 
mixed wine was drunk in honour of the 
good genius {see Agathod.®mon) — none was 
served during the meal — and the hymn of 
praise {see P.®AN) was sung. After the 
tables had boon changed and the dessert, 
consisting of fruit, cheese, cakes sprinkled 
with salt, etc., had been served, the sympd- 
slmn, or the drinking-bout, began. 

The wine was diluted with warm or cold 
water ; in the latter case snow was frequently 
used to cool it. It was deemed barbarous 
to drink unmixed wine, and a mixture of 
equal parts of wine and water even was 
uncommon, the usual proportion of water to 


wine was 3:1. They were mixed in a large 
bowl {krdfSr)^ from which it was poured 
I into the goblets by means of a ladle. First 
three mixing-bowls were filled, and from 
each of them a libation was offered, the first 
to the gods of Olympus, the second to the 
heroes, the third to Zeus the Saviour. How 
the drinking was to be carried on {e.y. how 
I many goblets each guest should have) was 
settled by a president, who was chosen by 
the others or by casting tho dice, and called 
the king {bdsUcus) or master of the feast 
{symposlarchus ) ; he also enforced penalties, 
.such as emptying a goblet at a single 
draught. The guests amused themselves 
: with merry talk and riddles, impromptu 
songs {see. Scolia), games, more especially 
' the cotfdlms {q.v.\ mimetic dances, the 
])laying of women on flutes and lyres, etc. 
The bout was terminated by a libation to 
Hermes. For the meals of the Spartans. 
cp. Syssitia. 

The Romans also had three meals during 
, the day. Breakfast, ieifinliim or ianfdrCi- 
liinij at about 9 ; followed in early times by 
! the principal meal (edna) at 12, and by the 
I vesperna in the evening; but afterwards 
, the multiplied occupations of city life, thn.t 
extended over the early hours of the after- 
noon, necessitated a different arrangement ; 
lunch, prandiinn^ was accordingly taken at 
1 noon, and the ceiia after bathing, at about 
3. The ieiunium consisted of bread 
dipped in wine or eaten with honey, salt, or 
: olives, the praiidiiim of a plentiful supply 
of warm and cold viands, with wine. At 
the cena originally nothing was eaten but 
the j)eculiarly Roman imls^ a kind of por- 
ridge, and other simple food, especially 
common vegetables ; meat was not usually 
oaten, and prolonged dinners were only 
I permissible on grand occasions. From the 
I 2rid century B.c. onwards the importation 
I of dainties from every country to Rome 
made extravagance in eating so universal 
, that it was vainly attempted to check it by 
j law, and at the same time the cena was 
I prolonged over the whole of the latter end 
I of the day; it was looked upon as a re- 
j markable instance of economising time, 

■ when it was told of a man like the older 
I Pliny that he only spent three hours re- 
clining at table [Letters of the Younger 
j Pliny, hi 6 §13]. In the course of time 
I recliiling had been substituted for sitting in 
I the case of men, as in Greece ; women and 
children sat at meals, but (unlike the Greek 
custom) they shared them, even when 
invited guests were present, the women sit- 
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tiTi*; on the couch (IccUis) of the master 
of the house, the children by their side or 
at a separate table and on stools. Masters 
and servants originally had their meals in 
comnion in the (Urimn ; as time went on 
s]iecial dining-rooms, triclinia {see Tricli- 
nium) were built. At a banquet {con- 
vlvtnw) the very lightest dress was worn, 
in whic.h it was not considered correct to 
njqiear in the street, and sandals (aolcfc), 
which Avore taken off by a slave, brought 
lor this purpose, before one reclined, and 
Avhat was called tho si/nf/iri^ln ( Before 
the meal, and between courses, waKn- was 
handed round for the hands. Najjkins 
{ninpjxv) came to be used in the ladgn of 
Augustus, but only at fashionable ])artios. 
As among the Greeks, no knives and forks, 
but only s))oons, av(m-o used ; tho viands 
were cut uj) by a s[)e(dal slave, tho scissor. 

The dishes of which the various courses 
consisted wore served on a tniy {rcjfoslfo- 
rtinn) and handed round by slaves. The 
meal, pn'.cedod by an invocation of the gods, 
was regularly dividetl into three parts: (1) 
tho (jvstus or (/nstdtlo, a Iso called prantulsls, 
because a drink {nnilsuni) made of must 
a ml honey Avas iianded round Avith tho food 
(boiled eggs, salads, A’'egetablos prepared 
in a way to stimulate the a})})etite, fresh or 
cooked crabs, etc., and salt lish). (2) The 
cena proper. Originally (and later also 
among people of small means) it only con- 
sisted of a single course, afterwards of three 
and more, whiedi were distinguished by the 
names of prinia, altera., fcrtla cena. During 
this — contrary to tho Greu'k custom— Avino 
was drunk, though in moderate quantities, 
and mixed with warm or cold watej* to 
suit the taste of eacli guest. Then came a 
pause, in which all were asked to be silent 
while the offering was made to the LS-res, 
and (3) tlie third part of the meal, the 
dessert, was served. It consisted of pastry, 
cakes, fresh and preserved fruits. 

Roman luxury jmescribed the greatest 
variety in the dishes of the cena, both with 
regard to their nature and to their mode 
of preparation. In early times only oil, 
honey, salt, and vinegar, but afteiuvards the 
most varied and piquant spices of other 
countries, and particularly foreign fish- 
sauces, were employed. Pork had always 
been a favourite meat ; fifty ways of dress- 
ing it were knoAvn. Under the Empire, 
when a d i.‘ h was so prepared that even a 
ffottrmand was puzzled to tell what he Avas 
eating, it was held to be a chef d^amvre of 
the culinary art, The art was practised by 
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slaves, for whom considerable prices Avere 
I paid. 

j The later Romans were on the whole 
1 much more immodcrato in eating and drink- 
ing than the Greeks; a not unusual way of 
making further eating possible was to take 
an emetic in the morning, or else af’tcT 
bathing, or after the meals. After the cena, 
either at the dessert or not till later in tlio 
eA^ening, the drinking proj»er, or e(l}}nss(ltlo 
b('gan. It Avas done iiiori' Gra'co, that is, 

! according to th(3 Greek imuiuer : tlie guests 
i were anointed and crowned with Avreaths, 

I and one Avas chosen by casting dice to be 
I the maslev of tho drinking (nidqister or 
j arbiter blbendi), also calk'd rex (or king), 
who icgulated tho projiortiou of Avater to 
wine, and tlie nmiibei- of goblets each 
1 person Avas to drink. As a rnk^ the wine 
; was mixed with warm Avati'r, as this was 

■ considci'cd more Avholosome. Many, how- 
eA’^er, jircferred the cold mixture, and drank 

j it with ice, or else cooled it in cold Avatei-. 

; Gonversation, A^ai’icd Avith the music ol tlie 
llute and the lyre, was hold by the (‘ai’lior 
j Romans to constitute the charm of dining; 
j at a later time, intellci'tual pleasures gra- 
; dually declined in favour more and more, 

I and there was an ever-increasing craving 
' for the exciting entertainments of niiincs, 
jestci’s, jugglers, and female singers, dancers 
j and flute-players, avIjo were mostly slaves 
I of the family. PAen the Campanian custom 
I of witnessing gladiatorial combats during 

■ meals Avas adopted in a fe.w Roman houses. 
The development of tlieso ba.'K'ful habits 

: was all the more dojilorablo in its ellects, 
as the women and children were present at 
j the debauches of the table. 

Medea (Gr. Medeia). The daughter of 
.^Eetes of Colchis and of Idyia; skilled in 
witchci'aft. For the legend of her being 
carried off by Jason, and how she revenged 
I his perfidy at Corinth, s(e Argonauts. 

I From Corinth slie fled to Athens, married 
: king Aegeus, the father of Theseus, and had 
I a son Medns by him. But she was again 
j compelled to fly Avitli her son, as she had 
i plotted against the life of Theseus. She 
I came to Colchis without being recognised, 

; and there found her father deprived of the 
' kingship by his brother Perses. She killed 
I the latter, and restored jEetes to the throne. 
According to a later legend, Medus comes 
to Colchis to seek his mother, and is im- 
prisoned by Perses, before whom he alleges 
that ho is Hipp6tes, son of Cr66n of Corinth. 
Then Medea a}>pears on a chariot drawn by 
serpents, and under pretence of being a 

0 c 
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priestess of Artemis, promises to deliver the 
country from the barrenness that is oppress- 
ing it, on condition the supposed son of her 
mortal enemy is given into her power. 
When this is done, she recognises her son, 
who with her aid kills Perses and takes 
possession of his grandfather’s realm. The 
Greeks looked on Medus as the progenitor 
of the Medes. According to one legend, 
Medea became the wife of Achilles in 
Elysium, as did Helen according to another. 
At Corinth she was deemed immortal, and 
regarded as a benefactress of the city, which 
she was alleged to have delivered from a 
famine. Elsewhere, she was merely re- 
garded as an ancient queen. Her seven 
sons and seven daughters were killed by 
Corinthian women at the altar of Hera, on 
account of which a pestilence ravaged the 
town, and an oracular decree ordained that 
an annual expiatory offering should bo 
made. This was observed until the destruc- 
tion of the town. 

Mfidimnus. A Greek measure of capacity, 
six times as large as the Roman modtuH^ 
and in English about IJ busliol. Its prin- 
cipal subdivisions were the choenix (^V)? 
xestUs cdtylP cydthus (y-iVir)- 

Medus. Son of .Egeus and Medea (^.v.). 

Medusa. One of the Gorgons, whose head 
was cut off by Perseus {q.v.). {Sec also 
Gorgo.) 

Mfigaera. One of the Greek goddesses 
of vengeance. {See Euinyes.) 

Mfig&lesia. A Roman festival in honour 
of Rhea (q.v.). 

Mfigftra. Daughter of the Theban king 
Creon, wife of Heracles {q.v.)^ afterwards 
married by him to Idlaus. 

M£g&rdii. In many Greek temples a 
space divided off and sometimes subter- 
ranean, which only the priest was allowed 
to enter. (See Temple.) 

Mfigasthen^s. A Greek historian, who 
stayed for a considerable time, as ambas- 
sador of king Seleucus Nicator, at the court 
of the Indinn king Sandrdcus (b.c. 315-291), 
at Palibothra on the Ganges. From infor- 
mation about tho country and the people, 
obtained while ho occupied that position, 
he compiled a historical and geographical 
work about India, tho chief treatise on that 
country left us by the ancients. On it 
are founded the accounts of DiodSrus and 
Arrian; beyond this only fragments are 
preserved. His record of the state of India 
at the time has been discredited ; but recent 
in vestigations have to a great extent shown 
its trustworthiness. 


Mela, See Pomponius. 

Mfilampus. Son of Amy thaon (see Eolus, 
1) and of Eid6m6ne ; brother of Bias, the 
oldest Greek seer, and ancestor of the 
family of seers called MelampSdfdse. Tho 
brothers went with their uncle Neleus from 
Thessaly to Pylus in Messenia, where they 
dwelt in the country. Melampus owed his 
gift of soothsaying to some serpents, which 
ho had saved from death and reared, and 
who in return cleansed his ears with their 
tongues when he slept; on awaking he 
understood the voices of birds, and thus 
learnt what was secret. When Neleus 
would only give Bias his beautiful daughter 
Pero on condition that he fii'st brought 
him the oxen of Iphiclus of Phjdace in 
Thessaly, which were guarded by a watch- 
ful dog, Melampus offered to fetch tho oxen 
for his brother, though ho knew beforeliand 
that he would be imprisoned for a year. 
He is caught in the act of stealing them, 
and kept in strict conhiicment. From tlio 
talk of tlie worms in the woodwork of the 
roof he gathers that the house will soon 
fall to pieces. He thereupon dfunands to 
bo taken to another prison ; this is scarcely 
done, when the house breaks down. When, 
on account of this, Phj’lacus, father of 
Iphiclus, perceives his prophetic gifts, he 
promises him tho oxen, if by his art he 
will find out some way of curing his son’s 
childlessness. Melampus offers a bull to 
Zeus, cuts it in pieces, and invites the birds 
to the meal. From these ho hears that a 
certain vulture, that had not come, know 
how it could be effected. This vulture is 
made to appear, and relates, that the defect 
in Iphiclus was the result of a sudden 
fright at seeing a bloody knife, with which 
his father had been castrating some goats ; 
he had dug the knife into a tree, which had 
grown round about it ; if he took some of 
the rust scraped off it, for ten days, he 
would be cured. Melampus finds the knife, 
cures Iphiclus, obtains the oxen, and Bias 
receives Pero for his wife. Afterwards 
he went to Argos, because, according to 
Homer [Od. xv 22B-240] Neleus had com- 
mitted a serious offence against him in 
his absence, for which he had taken re- 
venge; while, according to the usual ac- 
count, he had been asked by king Proetus 
to heal his daughter, stricken with madness 
for acting impiously towards Dionysus or 
HSra. He had stipulated that his reward 
should be a third of the kingdom for him- 
self, another for Bias; besides which 
Iphiftnassa became his wife, and Lysippe 
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that of Bias, both being daughters of 
Proetus. A descendant of his son Anti- 
phates was 0!icles, who was a companion 
of HerScles in the expedition against Troy, 
and was slain in battle by LaOmSdon ; he 
again was ancestor of the seer and hero 
Amphiaraus. Descendants of his other 
son Mantius were Cleitua, whom Eos, the 
goddess of dawn, carried off on account of 
his beauty, and P6lyphoidcs, wdiom, after 
the death of J\mj)hiaraus, Apollo made 
the best of seers. The son of Polypheides 
was the seer TheoclymSnus, who, flying 
from Argos on account of committing a 
murder, met Telemachiis at Pylus, was led 
by him to Ithaca, and announced to Pene- 
lope the presence in Ithaca of Odysseus, 
end to the suitors their approaching death. 
The seer Polyidus w’as also said to 

bo a great-grandson of Melampns. At 
Argos Melampus was hold to be tlu' lirst 
priest of Dionysus, and originator of mys- 
terious customs at festivals and at cere- 
monies of expiation. 

Meianipplaes. Greek dithyrambic j)oet. 
{See Dithyrambos.) 

M61d.nippus. A Theban, who mortally 
wounded Tydeus in the fight of the Seven 
against Thebes, and was himself slain by 
Amphiaraus. {Cp. Tydeus.) 

Mfilanthius. See Philoci.es. 

MfilSagSr (Gr. MHeGgrOs). (1) Son of 
(Eiieus of Calyddn and of Althsea, husband 
of Cleopatra {see Idas), one of the most 
celebrated heroes of Greek legend. He 
took part in the enterprise of the Argonauts 
and brought about the celebrated chase of 
the Calydonian boar {see (Eneus), to which 
he invited the most renowned heroes of the 
time, Admetus, Amphiaraus, Jason, Idas, 
Lynceus, Castor and Pollux, Nestor, Theseus 
and Pirlthdus, Peleus, Telamon, and others. 
Many lost their lives, till at last Meleager 
slow the monster. However, Artemis 
thereupon stirred up furious strife between 
the Calydonians and the Curates (who dwelt 
at Pleuron) about the head and skin of 
the boar, the prize of victory. The Oaly- 
donians were victorious, as long as Melea- 
ger fought at their head; but when he 
slew the brother of his mother, she uttered 
a terrible curse on him, and he retired 
sullenly from the fray. The Curetes im- 
mediately forced the Calydonians to retreat, 
and were already beginning to climb the 
walls of Calydon, when, at the height of 
their distress, he yielded to the prayers of 
his wife, and again joined in the fight to 
ward off destruction from the ^ity ; but he 


did not return alive, for the Erinys had 
accomplished the curse of his mother. Ac- 
cording to a later legend, the Mcerse 
appeared to his mother on the seventh day 
after his birth, and announced to her that 
her son would have to die when a log of 
wood on the hearth was consumed by the 
flame; whereupon Altheea immediately 
snatched the log from the fire and con- 
cealed it in a chest. At the Calydonian 
Hunt Meleager fell in love with Atiflante 
i and gave her (w’ho had inflicted the 
first wound) the prize, the skin of the 



animal which he had killed. He slew the 
brothers of his mother, the sons of Thestius, 
when they were lying in wait for the virgin 
to rob her of the boar’s hide. Overcome 
by pain at the death of her brothers, 
Althaea sets fire to the log, and Meleager 
dies a sudden death. His mother and wife 
hang themselves; his sisters weep so bit- 
terly for Meleager, that Artemis for pity 
changes them into guinea-hens (Gr. mSlPM- 
grldU). Legends relate that even in the 
nether world Meleager retained his daunt- 
less courage ; for when Heracles descended 
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to Hades, all the shades fled before him 
except Meleager and Medusa. 

{2) Greek epigrannnaftHt. Of GildilrJl in 
Palestine, flourished about b.c. GO. His 
collection of epigrams, by himself and 
others, entitled (wreath), formed 

the nucleus of the Greek anthology {q.v.). 
Of his own poems there remain 128, in 
which amatory themes are cleverly and 
wittily treated. 

M616te. See Musks. 

Mfellcertes. In Greek legend the son of 
Athilnias and Ino, and changed, after his 
death by drowning, into the marine deity 
Paliemon, while his mother became Leii- 
cdthCa. Ino). His name ( — MeZA-rtW), 

however, shows him to have been originally 
a Phoenician god. Like Ino-Leucothea, ho 
was worshipped on all the coast of the 
Mediterranean, especially on that of MegarS. 
and at the Isthmus of Corinth, where he 
was so closclj’’ connected with the cult of 
Poseidon, that the Isthmian games, origi- 
nally instituted in honour of this god, came 
to be looked upon as the funeral games of 
Molicertes. The Romans regarded him as 
a beneficent god of the sea, and identified 
him with Portimus, the god of harbours. 

Meiinno. Greek poetess. (See Euinna.) 

Melp6m6ne. The Muse of tragedy. Eor 
further details see Muses. 

Memndii. The beautiful son of Tithonus 
and of Eos ; king of the ^Ethiopians. His 
brother Emathion had ousted him from the 
throne, but Heraclfjs, on his expedition for 
obtaining the apples of the Hosjierldes, 
murdei’od tho usurper, and reinstated Mem- 
non. After Hector’s death he wont to help 
his uncle Priam, and killed AntiRclms, 
tho son of Nestor and friend of Achilles. 
When the latter had slain him, Eos en- 
treated Zeus to grant her son the boon of 
immortality. The Greeks originally thought 
that one of the two ^thiopias mentioned 
in Homer was the realm of Memnon, which 
is situated near sunrise and the dwelling- 
place of Eos, and hence regarded him as 
the builder of the royal castle at Susa. It 
was not till later that his kingdom was 
identified with the Egyptian jEthiopia, and 
that he was connected with tho colossal 
statue of AmSnophis near Thebes. This 
column of Memnon ” is still standing. 
After its partial destruction by an earth- 
quake in B.c. 27, the musical sound, which 
it gave forth when touched by the first 
rays of the sun, was explained as Memnon’s 
greeting to his mother, the Goddess of 
Dawn. The tomb of Memnon was shown 


I at various places. It was told of tho one 
I at Abydu.s on tho Hellcsjiorit, that the corn- 
I panions of Memnon, who liad been changed 
j into birds (the Mduudnldea) on account of 
their excessive grief for their king, came 
there every year to fight and to lament at 
his grave. The dew-drops of tho early 
morning wore called the tcar.s of Eos, which 
.she shed anew every morning in sorrow 
for her beloved son. 

Mfinander (Gr. Meumulrds). (1) The 
chief representative of the ivatei- Attic 
Comedy, born in B.C. 3-12, at Athens, of n 
distinguished and Avealtliy family. H{^ 
re(‘.eived a careful ediu'.ation. and led a com- 
fortable and luxurious life, partly at Athens, 
and partly at his estate in the Plnehs, tho 
harbour of Athens, enjoying the intiniato 
frienrlship of his contemporary and tho 
friend of his youth, E])Tcrirus, of Theo- 
phrastus, and of Demetrius Phtllereus. Ho 
declined an invitation of king Ptolemy I 
of Egypt, so as not to have his comfort 
disturbed. At the height of his poetic 
productiveness he was drowned while bath- 
ing in the Pineus, at tho age of 52. His 
uncle Alexis had given him some prepara- 
tory training in dramatic composition. As 
early as 322 lie made his first apjje.arance 
as an author. He wrote above a hundred 
pieces,and worked with the greatest facility ; 
but lio only obtained the first prize for 
eight comedies, in the competition with hi.s 
popular rival Philemon. The admiration 
accorded him by posterity w'as all the 
greater: there was only one o])inion about 
the excellence of his work. His principal 
merits were remarkable inventiveness, skil- 
ful arrangement of plots, life-like painting 
of character, a clever and refined wit, 
elegant and graceful language, and a 
copious BU 2 )ply of maxims based on a pro- 
found knowledge of the world. These last 
were collected in regular anthologies and 
form the hulk of the extant fragments. 
Unfortunately not one of his plays has 
survived, although they were much read 
down to a late date. However, apart from 
about seventy-three titles, and numerous 
fragments (some of considerable length), 
we have transcripts of his comedies (in 
which, of course, the delicate beauties of 
the original are lost), in a number of Latin 
plays by Plautus (BacchMeSy StlchuSy 
Pmmllus), and Terence (Andrtay EunUchuny 
HautontlmOrUm^ndSy Adelphi), Lucian 
also, in his Conversations of HStaercBy and 
Alciphron in his Lettersy have made frequent 
use of Menander. 
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(2) A Greek rliotoriciaii, of Laodlctia, 
who probably lived at the ciiti of the 8rd 
century after Christ. Ho is tlio author of 
two treatises About Sjtrechrs for Display^ 
which add to our kuo\vl.'d;:;o of the theory 
of the sophistic ty})e oi‘ oratory [in Spongers 
Uhi toira Grcuci, iii B31 -44()j. 

M^nSlails. Son of Atreus, and younger 
In-othei' of Agameninou, with witoni he was 
c'xiled byThyestes, the murderer of Atreus, 
and hod to king Tyndareos, at Sparta, 
whoso daughter Helen he niariat'fl^ and 
whoso throne he inlioritod after tiio death 
of Helen’s brothers, Castor and T'oJydeucOs 
I Pollux). When Paris had robbed him of 
his wife and of great treasuies, ho wont 
with Odysseus to Troy to (lemaiul rcstitu- 
•lon, ami they were hos})itably received 
ihoro by Anterior. His just claims were 
refused, and his life was even in danger; 
he and Agamemnon accordingly c.alled on 
the Greek chieftains to join in an expedition 
against Troy, and liimsolf furnislicd sixty 
ships. At Troy ho distinguished himself 
in counsel and in action, and was specially 
protected by Athene and Hera, In the 
single combat with Paris he is victorious, 
but his opponent is n'seued arid carried off 
by Aphrodltd. On demanding tliat Helen 
and the treasures should bo rosioi-od, he is 
Avounded by an arrow shot by the Trojan 
Pandfirus. Ho is also ready to light 
Hector, and is only prevented by the 
entreaties of his friends. When Patroclus 
has fallen, he shields the dead body, at 
first alone, and then with the aid of Ajax, 
and bears it from the field of battle with 
Merfdnes. He is also one of the heroes of 
the wooden horse. Having recovered Helen 
he hastens homo, but on rounding the pro- 
montory of Miilea he is driven to Egypt 
with five ships, and wanders about for 
eight years among the peoples of the East, 
where ho is kindly received everywhere, 
and receives rich gifts. He is finally 
detained at the isle of Pharos by contrary 
winds, and with the help of the marine 
goddess Eid5thea he artfully compels her 
father Proteus to prophecy to him. Ho 
thus learns the reason of his being unwil- 
lingly detained at the island, and is also 
told that, as husband of the daughter of 
Zeus, ho will not die, but enter the Elysian 
plains alive. After appeasing the gods in 
Egypt with hecatomlis, lie returns swiftly 
and prosperously to his home, where he 
arrives on the very day on which Orestes 
is burying iEgisthus and Clytsemnestra. 
He spent the rest of his life quietly with 


' Helen, in Paced aiinon. Their oul}' daugh- 
ter Hermlone was married to Neoptuleiuus, 
j son of Achilles. 

I Mfinestheus. The son of PCtfius, who 
j seized tln^ government of Attica, wlulo 
I Theseus pined away in the nether world, 
and commaiuieii the Athenians before dVoy, 
whore ho fell. {Cj) Demophoon-, Tueswus.) 

MSnippe. Daughter of Oi ioti, who oherod 
to die with her sister Metlecho, when a pes- 
tilence was raging in JIuuotia, and the ornclo 
diuiianded the sacrifice of two virgins, 
alho OjiiOiV.) 

M6uippus A Greek pliilosojdier f)f 
Gadara in Syria, flourished about IM' 1 bO, 
He was originally a slave, and aftei'vvards 
an adherent of the Cynic school of p(»ih>- 
soi)hy. His writings (now completely b st) 
treated of the follies of mankind, lisjief-i' ily 
of philo.sophers, in a sarcastic tone, d'.iey 
wore a medley of prose and V(U’Ke, and 
became modids for the satirical works of 
Varro, and afterwards for those of Lucjcn. 

M6n(Bceus. (1) Grandson of Pentheus oi 
Thebes, father of Oreoii and J6ca8ta. 

(2) Grandson of the above, son of Croon. 
At the siege of Thebes by the Seven, Tirestas 
jirophesied that the Thebans would eontjuor 
if the wrath of Ares at the slaying of the 
dragon by Cadmus were appeased by tiio 
voluntary death of a descendant of the 
warriors that had .sprung from the dragon’s 
teeth. Menoeceus, one of the last of ihis 
race, slew himself, in spite of his father’s 
prohibition, on the castle wall, and fell down 
into the chasm which had once been the 
haunt of the dragon as guardian of tiiO 
spring Dirce. 

Mens. Under this name the Roniann 
personified intelligence and prude. no. 
After the battle at Lake Trasimene, wbieh 
was lost through the carelessness ol tii > 
Romans, a temj)le was erected to her eu 
the Capitol. The anniversary of its founda- 
tion was celebrated on the 8th of June 

Mentdr. (1) Son of AlcTmiis of Ith2,ca, 
friend of Odysseus, who, on departing for 
Troy, confided to him the care of his house 
and the education of TelCmachus [Od.ii 22.5], 
His name has hence become a proverbial 
one for a wise and faithful advisor or 
monitor. Athene assumed his shape when 
she brought Telemachua to Pylus [Od. u 
2G8], and when she aided Odysseus in fight • 
ing the suitors and made peace between iunt 
and their relatives [xxii 206, xxiv 446], 

(2) [The most celebrated master of the 
toreutic art (q.v.) among the ancients (Plin} , 
N. IT, xxxiii 154), As some of his works 
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were destroyed at the burning of the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus, in B.c. 356, obviously 
ho lived before that event, and probably 
flourished in the best period of Greek art, 
though he is never mentioned by any earlier 
Greek writer than Lucian {LexiphaneSy 7). 
He worked mainly in silver. The orator 
Urassus paid 100,000 sesterces (£1,000) for 
two cups chased by his hand; but, from 
regard to their value, refrained from using 
them. Varro possessed a statue wrought by 
him in bronze; and one Diodorus at Lily- 
baeum, two fine cups in the style of those 
adorned with figures of animals by Therlclea, 
the Corinthian potter (Cic., Verr. iv 38). 
Martial (iii 41) mentions a cup with a life- 
like representation of a lizard, and often 
refers to him (iv 39, viii 61, ix 59, xiv 93; 
cp. Juvenal viii 104). Propertius alludes 
to him (i 14, 2), and supplies us with the 
only extant criticism of his style, implying 
that, while the work of Mys (q.v.) was re- 
markable for its minute execution, that of 
Mentor was famous for its composition and 
its general design (iii 7, 11). 

Argumenta magis sunt Mentoris addita forma: 

At Myos exiguum fleclit acanthus iter.'] 

[J. E. S.] 

Mercenaries. Apart from a few earlier 
examples of the employment of mercenaries, 
a regular organization of such troops was 
formed amongst the Greeks in the course 
of the Peloponnesian War, especially by the 
Arcadians, who were compelled by the 
poverty of their own country to utilize 
their strength and courage by seeking em- 



wars between the Grecian states. When 
the mercenary system was at its height, 
Arcadians formed by far the larger portion 
of the mercenary forces, even as early as 
in the first great army of mercenaries of 
13,000 men, which the younger Cyrus led 
against his brother Artaxerxes, king of 
Persia, in 400 B.C. In Greece in the 
4th century the ground became more and 
more favourable to the growth of the 
mercenary body, and the citizens of the 
Greek states, instead of bearing arms them- 
selves, became more and more inclined 
to leave their wars to be fought out by 
mercenaries, especially since it had become 
a trade to form troops of mercenaries, and 
to let them out wholesale for service, no 
matter whether to Greeks or barbarians. 
Even prominent men, such as Agesll&tis 
and PhlldpoemSn, did not consider it beneath 


their dignity to fight for strangers at the 
head of mercenaries. One of the chief 
recruiting places in the 4th century was 
Corinth, and afterwards for a time the 
district near the promontory of Teenarum 
in Lacedaemon. The generals of mercenaries 
were called strdtSgoi y their captains, 
through whom they raised companies of 
different kinds of troops, known as Idchoi, 
one hundred men in number, l6chdgoi. The 
usual monthly pay of a common soldier 
was on the average a gold daric (dareikds) 
(=20 silver drachmse or 13s. 4d. in in- 
trinsic value of silver ; but in intrinsic 
value of the gold contained in it=a little 
more than a guinea. (Cp. Coinage, 
fig. 3.)] Out of this he had to maintain 
himself entirely, to buy his armour, and 
keep it in good condition. The pay of the 
lochagoi was double, and of the strategoi 
four times that amount. In later times 
the strategoi^ when they entered with com- 
plete armies into the service of some power 
at war, seem to have generally received 
considerable sums at the conclusion of the 
contract. — The Romans also employed 
foreign mercenaries after the second Punic 
War, especially as archers and slingers, 
and after the time of Marius a recruited 
army of mercenaries (sec Legion) had 
sprung out of the earlier levied army of 
citizens; but the mercenary organization 
never took among the Romans a form 
similar to that among the Greeks. 

Mercury TLat. MercUrius). The Italian 
god of commerce, and as such identified 
with the Greek whose 

descent and other qualities were accord- 
ingly transferred to him. As protector of 
the corn trade, especially with Sicily, which 
was of such great importance to Rome, he 
was first publicly honoured in that city by 
the erection of a temple near the Circus 
Maximus. At the same time a guild of 
merchants was established, the members 
of which were known as mei'cUriCllcs. At 
the yearly festival of the temple and the 
guild, May 15th, the merchants sacrificed 
to the god and to his mother, and at the 
Porta Cdpina sprinkled themselves and 
their merchandise with hallowed water. 
With the spread of Roman commerce the 
worship of Mercury extended far into the 
West and North. 

MSrdtrIces. See HET.®RiE, at end. 

MerldoSs. Son of MClus, a half-brother of 
IdCmSneuB of Crete, whom he accompanied 
to Troy. In Homer we read that he was 
there one of the bravest in the fight, and 
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with Teucer specially distinguished in 
archery, an art in which the Cretans had 
always excelled. According to a later 
legend, on his return from Troy his vessel 
was driven to Engyion in the north of 
Sicily, which was supposed to be a Cretan 
settlement. At Gnossus in Crete his grave 
was shown, and both he and Idomoneus, 
Ids friend and companion in battle, were 
honoured as heroes. 

Mfirdhaudes. A rhetorician born in Spain 
and distinguished as a general, and also as 
a Latin poet, in the first half of the 5th 
century after Christ. Besides a short hymn, 
De ChristOf there are preserved fragments 
of five secular poems, the longest being 
part of a panegyric on the third consulate 
of Afitfus (446), with a preface in prose. 
Tiioy prove him to be no unskilful imitator 
of Claudian ; in language and metre he 
possesses an elegance rare in his time. 

Mdrdpe. (1) One of the Pleiads 
mother of Glaucus by Sisyphus. 

(2) Wife of PSlybus of Corinth (also called 
P(‘t'lhop.a)y foster-mother of Gldipus iq.v.). 

MdsSmedes. A Greek lyric poet of Crete, 
who lived about a,d. 130, and was a freed- 
man of Hadrian. Three small poems of his 
have come down to us [Anthologia Graica, 
xiv 63, xvi 323]. They are not unattrac- 
tive, and the one on NSmesfs is of peculiar 
interest, as its musical composition is 
indicated according to the ancient notation 
[Brunch's Analecta, in 292; Bellermann, 
Jlymnen des Dionysius und Mcsomcdes, 
PP- 13, 26]. 

Mestra. Daughter of Erysichthon {q,v . , 2). 
She supported her famished father by em- 
ploying the power to change herself into 
any form she pleased, the gift of her lover 
P6seid6n. She let herself be sold in various 
forms, and then always returned to her 
father [Ovid, Met. viii 738-884], 

Met&. The upper column at the upper 
and lower end of the Roman circus, 
round which the competitors usually had to 
drive seven times, {up. Circus, Games of.) 

M6tS,geitnI&. An Athenian festival in 
honour of Apollo (q.v.). 

Metal, Artistic Work in. See Toreutic 
Art. 

Mfitanlds {M^sa^ilOs). See House ( Greek). 

Metldchfi. See Mknippe and Orion. 

Metis (i.e. “Counsel"). Daughter of 
OceSnus, first wife of Zeus, by whom she 
was devoured, as he feared she would bear 
a son mightier than himself; whereupon 
Athene {q.v.) sprang from the head of the 
god. 


M6t(Bci. The name given at Athens to 
aliens (other than slaves) resident in Attica. 
When the State was most flourishing, 
they numbered as many as 10,000 adult 
men. The favourable position of Athens 
for commerce and the rich opportunities 
lor carrying on trade and for selling 
merchandise induced both Greeks and bar- 
barians to settle there. The Athenians be- 
sides had the reputation among the Greeks 
of being friendly towards foreigners. Eor 
the legal protection granted them by the 
State, they paid a sum of twelve drachmae 
[8s.] annually for each man, and half as 
much for each independent woman ; and 
they had to choose a patron {prostdte.s) 
to conduct their dealings with the State 
in all public and private aliairs, e.y. the 
bringing of an action. Whoever failed to 
do the one or the other was summoned 
before a lawcourt, and, if guilty, sold as a 
slave. They were prohibited Irom marry- 
ing citizens and from obtaining landed 
property ; but they could follow any trade 
they pleased, on payment of a certain tax, 
They also had to pay the extraordinary 
taxes for war, and were obliged to go on 
military service either in the fleet or in the 
land-army ; they might be hoplites, but not 
I knights. At festivals it was their duty to 
I follow the processions, carrying sunshades, 

I pitchers, and bowls or trays (filled with 
I honey or cakes). A decree of the people 
could, in return for H])ecial services, confer 
I on them the Uoteleut, which placed them 
on a level with the citizens with regard to 
“ liturgies,” or public burdens, freed them 
from the necessity of having a patron or 
paying a tax for protection, and gave them 
the right of holding projxu’ty in land and 
of transacting business with the people or 
the authorities without an intermediary; 
but even this privileged class did not possess 
the active rights of a citizen. 

Mfttdn. A Greek astronomer, of Athens, 
instituted in b.g. 432 the cycle of nineteen 
years called after him ; it was intended to 
reconcile the lunar and the solar year ; 235 
lunar months of 29 or 30 days (on an 
average 29®-^) = 19 solar years of 365 
days. This cycle was not adopted at 
Athens till much later, probably in B.c. 330. 
{Cp. Calendar.) 

Metopes [MStdpcB, either “ the intervening 
openings,” or ( vitruv. iv 2, 4) “ the spaces 
between the sockets ” (Gr. opai). In Doric 
architecture the spaces between the tri- 
glyphs (q.v.) in the frieze. They were origin- 
ally left open . Thus, Orestes manages to make 
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Ills way into tlie Tauric temple of Artemis 
throngii oue of these 0 }) 0 iiiijgs (Eui*., Iph. T. 
113;. They wore afterwards filled with 
[lauols of wood, which were in course of 
time superseded by jdniu slabs of marble, as 
in the temples at Pa'-itnm, etc. Those slabs 
were sometimes slightly ornamented with a 
round shield in low relief, as in the frieze 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. More 
f requently they wore filled with figures in 
relief, as in those of SelTnus (.sec SCULP- 
TURE, fig. 1), and of the Theseum and the 
Parthenon {q^v.). The term is also applied 
to similarly sculptured slabs not placed 
between the tri glyphs, but on the wall of 
the cc/Za, as in the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. Sec Olympian Uames, fig. 3.] 

Metra.gyrti. The vagrant beggingpriests 
of iihea {(pv.), 

Mfitretes. The largest liquid measure of 
the Greeks, a little loss than nine gallons. 
Its chief subdivisions were the Gr. chous^ 
(vi), cyafhus J. 

Mezentius [or Af(‘(((C}itu(s\. King of Cau'e 
in Etruria ; he aided Turrius of Ardea against 
Aineas, but was killed in battle by the latter 
or by his sou Ascitnius. 

Midas. An old Phrygian king, son of 
Gordfas and CybSle, in whose honour ho is 
said to have founded a temple and institut(sd 
priests at Pessinus. Wlieu the drunken 
Silenus had lost his way and strayed into 
Midas’ rose-gardens, the king brought him 
back to Dionysus. (According to another 
legend the king made him drunk by 
mingling wine with the spring IMidas, and 
so caught him, that he might prophesy 
to him.) Diony.sns granted Mida.s the fnl- 
filrnent of his wish, that all ho toucli(*<l 
might turn to gold. Put his very food and 
drink were changed at his touch, so that 
he prayed the god to take away the fatal 
gift. At the god’s command he bathed in 
the Pactolus, which ever after became rich 
in gold. In the musical contest between 
Marsyas(or Pan) and Apollo, he decided for 
the former ; on which account the god gave 
him the ears of an ass. He concealed tliem 
beneath a high cap, so that only his barber 
knew about it. However, he could not 
keep the secret for any length of time, and 
at last shouted it into a hole that he had 
dug into the ground ; reeds grew from this 
hole, and whispered the secret to all the 
world. While this legend makes Midas him- 
self appear as one of the Sileui belonging to 
the train of Dionysus (the ass being one of 
their attributes), the other paints to him 
as the favourite of tlie divinity, who.se first 


priest he was deemed to be, and who 
showered riches upon him. 

Mil&nion (Gr. McilctnlOii). Tiio faithful 
lover of Atalante {q>v.). 

Miliarium. The lioman milestone, a stone 
column, such as were set up at intervals of 
1,000 {millc) pasms — bfAiK) Roman feet or 
the military roads, partly during tlie last 
years of tlu5 Re.public, and regularly since 
Augustus. They gave in numbers, usually 
jirecedod by M.P. {inllki passu/ini)^ the 
distance from tlio place from which the 
measurement was made, besides its name 
and that of the person who had constructed 
the road or erected the milestone, and of 
the emperor in whose reign the road had 
been made. A great number of these mile- 
stones, in every part of the Roman empire, 
has been pi-eserved, and also the base of the 
central c.olumn of gilt bronze (inilidrifiui 
niirhun) erected by Augustus in the Porum 
near the temple of Saturn ; it was regarded 
as the centre of the emigre. {Sec Plan of 
Eora, undor PojiUM.) 

Mills (Gr. mylai, Lat. molm) are men- 
tionod [twice] in Hoinor [Od. vii 101, xx 
lOl)]. The ordinary Greek tradition as- 
cribed their invention to Deineter. Tlioy 
consisted, as may bo r('adily inferred from 
the specimens found in the linkers’ sliojis at 
Pompeii, of two })rineipal jiarts : (1) a fixed 
and massive conical stone. (Gr. mylO, Lat. 
nicfd)^ resting on a base, and i'nrnishod at the 
to|) with a strong iron pivot (fig, 2) : and (2) 
a hollow double cone ((ir. dnd.s', J^at. vafilht.^) 
in the sliajio of an hourglass, which, at its 
narrowest part, wns furnished with a thick 
plate ol iron, with holes in the centre and 




at four other places (fig. 1). The pivot 
of the lower stone passe(i through the cen- 
tral hole of this plate, and the upper stone 
turned round it. Into the upper cone or 
funnel the corn was poured and gradually 
foil through the holes of the plate into the 
space between the outer surface of the con-i 
and the inner surface of its cap, where it 
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was ground and fell into a channel cut 
round the base of the cone. Two bars of 
wood fastened to the middle of the upper 
})art were used for setting it in motion; 
this was done cither with the hands, or by 
means of animals. 

Watermills were known in the 1st cen- 
tury B.C., but they were not commonly used 
till the 4th and 5th centuries after Christ. 
The public aqueducts supplied the required 
water. Sliip-mills wore invented bj^ Holi- 
siirius wliou the Goths were besieging Kome 
in A.D. 536. The ancients had no wind- 
mills; they are an invention of the Middle 
Ages. There seem to have been no i-ogular 
millers up to the latest classical times; the 
noGOssary amount of flour was either ])re- 
pared in one’s own house by slave's, or ob- 
tained from the bakers, when there was 
such a trade ; the bakers usually were at the 
same time millers. Armies on the march 
carried small hand mi Us with them. 

Mime {MJanis) really denotes a farcical 
mimic, a biitToon, such as used to show 
themselves from the earliest times in Italy 
and Sicily on the public })laces at i) 0 ])ular 
entortainmoiits, etc., and also S(3rve<i to 
while away the time during meals. It 
afterwards came to be applied to the far- 
cical imitation of persons and scenes in 
ordinar}’- life. The mimes of tiie Syra- 
cusan Sophrfm were charactei-ske.tches in 
dialogue taken from the life of the people ; 
bnt these were at most meant to be re- 
cited, certainly not to be acted. 

In Itnly, especially among the Latians 
and at Rome, the representation of such 
farcical scones from low life on the stage 
was no doubt as old as the stage itself; and 
as great a scope was at all times given to 
improvisation in those as in the AtrUamv^ 
from which the mimes mainly differed in 
not being confined to stock-characters {sec 
Ateli.,axa). At Rome the mime was for 
a long time confined to fifth-rate theatres, 
but in B.c. 46 it appears to have ousted the 
Atcllancc as an interlude and afterpiece on 
the more important stages, and received at 
the hands of DiUclmns Ldbeeius and Publl- 
lUis Syrus a technical development on the 
lines of the existing kinds of drama. The 
native name for these national farces was 
2 yldnipe 8 f probably because the performers 
appeared plants pcdtl)m^ i.e, without the 
theatrical shoes used in tragedy and 
comedy. There were also no masks, the 
use of which would have of course ren- 
dered impossible the play of the features, 
which is such an important means of irai- 


I tation. The costume worn was the cr)ituii- 
! culm, a kind of harlequin’s dross, and the 
i rlclntum, a peculiar little cloak. Gontrary 
I to the custom in all other dramatic per- 
formances, the female parts were really 
taken by women, who, like all the actors 
in mimes, wore in voiy bad repute. Be- 
; sides the chief actor, or archh 

mluia, who had to carry tlirough the ])lot, 

' there was always a second performer with 
I a clean-shavou head, wliose j)art is charac- 
' torized by the names given liiiu, pardsltus 
I or stiipidus (fool). The mimes were acted 
' on the front part of the stage, which was 
divided from the hack part by a curtain 
, {s7pd rluiu). As they dapieted the life of 
: the lower classes, and as it was their chief 
aim to rouse tlio laugliter of the spectators 
in every jjossihle way, they were full of 
I plebeian expressions and turns, and a- 
' bounded in the most onti-ag(mns bntfoonery 
I and ob.scouity ; cheating and adultery wea e 
j tlie favourite subj'ects. In })articular tln^ 

I dances that occurred in tlio mimes were 
j remarkable for the extravagauco of the 
; grimaces and the disgusting nature of the 
i gestures. Owing to the continually de- 
' generating tastes of the Roman ])ul)lic, they 
, and the j)antomiineH enjoyed the greatest 
I [) 0 ]»iilarity during tln^ Emj)ire, ('specially 
i as here, no lo.ss than in the Af<ilnn(v, a 
(certain freedom of speech was sometimes 
j)erinitted ; and among dramatic rc])r(3scnta- 
tious jnoper they occupied the first place. 

Miiuiambi. Sec Iamiuc Poktky. 

Miranermus. Of Coldphon ; the creator 
of the erotic typo of Greek oh^gy, an older 
contemporary of Solon; he flonrislH'd about 
B.C. 630 600. Ho gave his collec.tion of lov(3 
elegies the name of the beautiful fiute- 
player Nanno, who on account of his ad- 
vanced age would not return his love. 
There are oidy a few frugmc3nts of bis 
poems left; their chief tlntmos are the 
melancholy conqilaint of old ago abau(5oried 
by love, the transitoriness of the life of 
man, and the exhortation to enjoy youth, 
the age of love. His language is simple 
and tender, and the ancients therefore 
called him the sweet singer [Lly^mtddils 
in Solon’s lines to Mimnermus, BergkV 
Pointer Lyrtci, Solon, fragm. 20]. 

Mina (Gr. 7nna; Lat. mind). An old 
Greek weight, and a sum of coined money 
i equal to it, the sixtieth part of a talent, 

' like which it varied in value. The weight 
; of the jnina ( = 100 drachma^?) was 1 i lb , 

, and the intrinsic value of the Attic mina of 
1 silver was £3 6s. Sd. {Cp. Coinage.) 
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Minerva. The Italian goddess of intelli- | 
gence, meditation, and inventiveness, qneen 
of all accomplishments and arts, especially 
of spinning and weaving, as practised by 
women. She was also the patron-goddess 
of fullers, dyers, cobblers, carpenters, musi- 
cians, sculptors, painters, physicians, actors, 
poets, schoolmasters, and especially of 
schoolchildren. Her oldest and most im- 
portant sanctuaries were at Rome on the 
hills of the townj on the Capitol, where 
she occupied the chamber on the right in 
the great temple common to her with 
Jupiter and Juno; on the Aventine, where 
the official meeting place of poets and 
actors was situated, and on the Cselian. 
Her chief festival was the QuinqudtrUs 
(5.U.). In the course of time the Greek 
conception gained more ground; Minerva 
was identified with Pallas Athene. This 
certainly happened with regard to Athene 
considered as the bestower of victory and 
booty, when Pompey erected a temple to her 
from the booty won in his Eastern cam- 
aigns. And Augustus must have regarded 
er as Athene the Counsellor when he added 
to his Curia lulia a vestibule dedicated to 
Minerva. The Roman Minerva was repre- 
sented in art in the same manner as the 
Greek goddess. {See Athene.) 

Mlnerval. The school fee among the 
Romans, {See Quinquatrus.) 

Minos. A mythical king of Crete, the 
centre of the oldest legends of that island. 
He is the son of Zeus and of Europa ; in 
Homer, brother of Rhftdamanthys, father of 
Deucalion and Ariadne, and grandfather of 
Id6m6nou8. Residing at Gnossus as the 
familiar friend of Zeiis,” he had a “ nine- 
yearly rule over the flourishing island 
[Od. xix 179], an expression which later 
generations explained as signifying period .s 
of nine years ; at the end of which he went 
into a cave sacred to Zeus, in order to hold 
converse with his father, and to receive 
the laws for his island. Just as he was 
thought to be the framer of the famous 
older Cretan constitution, so he was also 
considered a founder of the naval supre- 
macy of Crete before the times of Troy: 
Hesiod calls him the “mightiest king of 
all mortals,” who rules with the sceptre of 
Zeus over most of the neighbouring peoples. 
Later legend gives him another brother, 
Sarpedon, and a number of children (among 
others AndrOg^ios, Glaucus, Catreus, and 
Phsedra) by his wife PasIphSe, a daughter 
of HelTSs and Pers^Is. When after the 
death of AstgriSn, the husband of Europa, 


he has driven away his brothers in conse- 
quence of a quarrel, he seizes the kingship 
of Crete, in which he is supported by 
POseidOn, who, on his prayer that he should 
^ send him a bull for sacrifice, causes a won- 
! derfully beautiful snow-white bull to rise 
from the sea. But as he, desiring to keep it 
for his own herd, sacrifices another, the god 
to punish him inspires his wife PasIpMe 
{q.v.) with love for the bull. Homer [Od. 
xi 322] calls Minos the “ meditator of 
evil ” ; in later times he was represented 
as a hard-hearted and cruel tyrant, especi- 
ally on the Attic stage, because of the pan 
he played in Attic legends. On account 
of the murder of his sou AndrSg^os {q.v.) 
at Athens, he undertook an expedition of 
revenge against Attica, captured M6gS,r2. 
{aee Kisus), and compelled the Athenians 
to send him once in every nine years seven 
boys and seven girls to Crete,’ to be devoured 
by the Minotaur (q.v. ; see also Theseus). 
Tradition made him die in Sicily, whither 
ho had pursued Dindalus {q.v.) on his flight, 
and where king Cdc&lus or his daughters 
stifled him in a hot bath. His Cretan 
followers interred him near Agri gen turn, 
where his grave was shown. In Homer 
[Od. xi BG8] Odysseus sees him in Hades 
with a golden sceptre in his hand, judging 
the shades ; ho does not appear in the 
legends as judge of the dead by the side 
of iE3.cus and Rhadilmanthys till later 
[Plato, Apol. 41 a, Oorg. 523 c]. 

Minotaurus (i.e. Bitll of Minos). Son of 
Pasiphae {q.v.) and a bull ; a monster with 
the head of a bull and the body of a man. 
Minos concealed it in the labyrinth, built 
near Gnossus by Daedalus, and gave him 
as food the criminals, and the youths and 
maidens sent from Athens as a tribute, till 
Theseus by the help of Ariadne penetrated 
into the labyrinth and killed the Minotaur. 
It has been pointed out that he is the same 
as the Phoenician Baal Moloch^ also repre- 
sented with a bull’s head and supplied with 
human sacrifices. This worship was put a 
stop to by Greek civilization, which may 
be considered with all the more reason to 
be represented by Theseus, as in olden 
days the Attic coast was perhaps actually 
occupied from time to time by Cretan or 
Phoenician settlers, who sent human sacri- 
fices to Crete as their religious centre. 

Mlntclns PSlix {Quintus). The first Latin 
Christian author, a man of excellent educa- 
tion, and a distinguished lawyer at Rome. 
After becoming a Christian at an advanced 
age, he wrote in the second half of the 
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2iid century a dialogue entitled Octavius^ 
in which he aims at refuting the objections 
r^sed against Christianity. The work is 
marked by purity of diction and by acute- 
ness and precision of argument. 

MliijfMfis. The daughters of Minyas, 
the rich king of OrchCmSnus and mythical 
ancestral hero of the race of the Minyee; 
their names were Alcdthd^ (Alcithoe), 
lucuctppf^ and Arsfppe. When the worship 
of Dionysus was introduced into Boeotia, 
and all the other women wandered in frenzy 
over the mountains in honour of the god, 
they alone remained at home, and profaned 
the festival by working at their looms, in 
spite of the warning of the god, who had 
appeared to them in the shape of a maiden. 
It was not till he had assumed the shapes 
of a bull, a lion, and a panther, had made 
milk and wine flow from the yarnbeams, 
and had changed their weft into grapes 
and vine-leaves, that they were terrifled 
and drew lots who should offer a sacrifice 
to the god ; and Leucippe, on whom the lot 
fell, tore her own son Hippasus to pieces in 
her Bacchic fury. They then raged about 
on the mountains till they were transformed 
into bats. With this legend was connected 
the custom, that at the annual festival 
of Dionysus the priest of the god was 
allowed to pursue the women of the Minyan 
race with a drawn sword and kill them. 
[iEIian, V. H. iii 42 ; Plutarch, Queest. 
Gr. 38 ; Ovid, Met iv 1-40, 390-415.] 

Mirrors. For mirrors the ancients used 
round or oval, also square, plates of melted 
and polished metal, generally of copper, 
mixed with tin, zinc, and other materials, 
often silvered and gilded. In later times 



(1, 2, 8) rOMPEIAN MiRnoits. 
(Overbeck’s Pompeii, p. 404, lh75 ) 


they were also made of massive silver. 
They were often provided with a decorated 
handle and ornamented on the back with 
engravings, mostly of mythological objects 


{see cuts). The Etruscan mirrors are in 
this respect remarkably fine [the finest of 
all is represented in fig. 4]. Besides these 



(4) HACK OF ETKUSCAN MIRROR. 

(lierlin Mtiseuin.) 

Apollo with bay tree and Satyr on left ; Semole and Ihoni/Kut 
on rujht ; with border oj xvy-leavee. 

hand-mirrors, there were also in the time 
of the emperors mirrors as high as a man 
[Seneca, N. Q. i 17 ; cp. Quintilian xi 3, 
§ 68], which were either permanently fixed 
in the wall or [as in Vitruv. ix 8 § 2] let 
up and down like a sash. 

[Greek mirrors were unknown to archaeo- 
logists until 1867, when the first specimen 
was discovered at Corinth. In design 
they are oven more beautiful than those 
of Etruria. They are of two kinds : (a) 
Like the Etruscan mirrors, they are gene- 
rally round, consisting of a single disc with 
a polished convex front, to reflect the face, 
and a concave back, ornnmonted with figures 
traced with the engraver’s burin. This 
variety had a handle in the form of a 
statuette resting on a pedestal. (0) Another 
variety, especially fi'equent in Greece, con- 
sists of two metallic discs, one inclosed 
within the other, and sometimes held 
together by a hinge. The cover was 
externally ornamented with figures in low 
relief, and was internally polished and 
silvered to reflect the face. The second 
disc, forming the body of the case, was 
decorated internally with figures engraved 
with a sharp point. See Collignon’s Greek 
Archaeology^ fig, 136, Leukds and Cdriv- 
th6s personified, on an engraved mirror; 
and fig. 137, a fine relief of Ganymede and 
the eagle. In the British Museum we 
have a mirror from Corinth, representing 
Pan playing at the game of “ Five Stones ” 
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the Great, his worship, mixed with various 
customs peculiar to Western Asia, was 
extended over all the Oriental kingdoms. 
In the first half of the Ist century b.c. 
it is said to have been introduced into 
the Roman provinces in the West by the 
Cilician pirates who were at that time 
masters of the Mediterranean. There are 
traces of his worship at Rome under 
Tiberius ; and in the beginning of the 2nd 
century after Christ, under the Antonines, 
it became common throughout the whole 
Roman empire, and was kept up till the 
end of the 4tl] century. Mithras was a 
special favourite of the Roman armies. 
Being born from the locks, he was wor- 
shipjjed in natural or artilicial caves, such 
as have been found in 
every part of the Roman 
empire. He is represented 
as a young man in oriental 
dress and as an invincible 
hero, stabbing a bull with 
his dagger or standing on 
a bull he has thrown down, 

[Fine specimens of this 
group may be seen in the 
Louvre and in the Britisli 
Museum and elsewhere (see 
cut).] The cave itself was 
explained by the ancients 
to signify the world, into 
which the human soul 
must descend, that it may 
be purified by many trials 
before leaving it. Before 
any one was initiated in 
the mysteries of Mithras, 
it was necessary for the 
person to undergo a series 
of (it is said eighty) trials 
of increasing difficulty ; and an undaunted, 
unsubdued spirit had to be maintained in 
fire and water, hunger and thirst, scourging, 
and solitude, and the aspirant was thus 
prepared for the initiation. It consisted 
of seven degrees, that of the ravens, the 
secret, the fighters, the lions or she-lions 
(for women were also received), the Per- 
sians, the sun-runners, and the fathers. 
Various Christian rites seem also to have 
been introduced into the mysteries of 
Mithras. Epithets like “Lord and Creator 
of all things,” “ Father and source of all 
life,” enable us to recognise Mithras as one 
of the pantheistic divinities of declining 
heathendom. 

Mitra. A kerchief which women wore 
round the head. See Hair. 


Mneme. See Muses. 

MnCiiiosyne. Daughter of Uranus and 
Gaea, and one of the TltanrdSs, the goddess 
of memory, by Zeus, mother of the Muses 
in company with whom she was 
usually worshipped. 

Mnesicles. A Greek architect, t he builder 
of the Propyla'a (f/./ .). 

M6dius. The ])nncipal dry measure of 
the Romans, equal to nearly two gallons, 
a sixth part of the Greek medimnus. It 
was divided into 16 sextCiril^ 32 hcmlna'^ 
64 quartdrii^ 128 dcMdhula^ 192 cydthi, 
Moerse (Gj-. Molmi). The Greek god- 
desses of Fate : Homer in one passage [IL 
xxiv 209] speaks generally of the Moira^ 
that spins the thread of life for men at tlieir 


birth ; in another [lb. 49] of several Moirai^ 
and elsewhere [0^/. vii 197] of the Cloth {‘h, 
or Spinners. Ikieir relation to Zeus and 
other gods is no more clearly defined by 
Homer than by the other Greeks. At one 
time Fate is a power with unlimited sway 
over men and gods, and the will of Fate is 
searched out and executed by Zeus with 
the other gods [II. xix 87 ; Od. xxii 41B] ; 
at another Zeus is called the highest ruler 
of destinies, or again he and the other gods 
can change the course of fate [IL xvi 434], 
and even men can exceed the limits it im- 
poses [II. XX 336]. In Hesiod they are 
called ill one passnge [Theoy. 211-7] daugh- 
ters of Night and sisters of the goddesses 
of death (Keres), while in another {Theog. 
904] they are the daughters of Zeus and 



* (M.OTIK*, ATIJOI'OS, AND I. ACI I lOS 1 K. 

(Roman relief, in Schloss Togcl, the residence of the limnboldts, near Berlin.) 
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ThSmIs and sisters of the Horae, who give 
good and bad fortunes to mortals at their 
birth; their names are ClOthO (the Spinner), 
who spins the thread of life, LMcMsXs 
(Disposer of Lots), who determines its 
length, and AtrOpds (Inevitable), who cuts 
it off. As exerting power at the tim^of 
birth they are connected with Ilithyia, 
the goddess of birth, who was supposed to 
stand beside them, and was invoked to- 
gether with them, these and the KHrSs 
being the powers that decided when life 
should end. As at birth they determine 
men’s destinies in life, they are also able to 
predict them. While on the one hand they 
are regarded as the impartial representa- 
tives of the government of the world, they 
are on the other hand sometimes conceived 
as cruel and jealous, because they remorse- 
lessly thwart the plans and desires of men. 
In art they appear as maidens of grave 
aspect. Clofho is usually represented with a 
spindle; Lachesis with a scroll, or a globe ; 
and Atropos with a pair of scales or shears, 
01 " else drawing a lot (as in the cut). The 
Homans identified the Molrai with their 
native goddesses of fate, the Parc<v. These 
were also called and wore invoked, at 

the end of the first week of an infant’s life, 
as Fata Scrilmnda, the goddesses that wrote 
down men's destiny in life. 

Moeris {JElhia). Knou n as the Attidd. 
A Greek grammarian of the 2nd century 
after Christ. He was the author of an Attic 
Lexicon^ a list, in alphabetical order, of a 
number of expressions and forms used by 
Attic writers, with the parallel expressions 
used in his own time. 

Mdlldnldse. Eurytus and CtSatus, the 
«on8 of Actor (whence they were also 
called Actoddcc) or else of PSseidon and 
]\lQliQne. [Homer, II. xi 750, calls them 
by the dual and double name ArfdriOni? 
MdlThnif.] As boys thej fought against 
Nestor and the men of Pylus. When they 
had grown up, they beat the army of 
Heracles that threatened their uncle 
Augeas, but were killed by the former near 
CleonsB in Argolis. In Homer their sons 
Thalpius and Antimftchus are the chieftains 
of the Epeians before Troy. A later 
legend describes them as having only one 
bodj^ [Athenaeus, ii p. 58]. 

Momus. In Greek mythology the evil 
spirit of blame and mockery, according to 
Hesiod [Theoff. 214] the son of Night. [Ac- 
cording to Lucian, Hermotimm 20, he found 
fault with the man formed by Hgphspstus 
for not having little doors in his breast, so 


as to allow of his secret thoughts being seen. 
In PhilostrStus {Ep. 21=37) the only faults 
he finds in Aphrfidite are that she is too 
talkative and that her sandal makes too 
much noise.] 

Mdneta; See Juno (end of article). 

Money-changers. See Banks and Bank- 
ing. 

M6nopt6r6s. An epithet descriptive of 
a round temple with its columns arranged 
in a circle and supporting a cupola. See 
Tkmple (end of article). 

Months. See Calendar. 

Moon, G-oddess of. Among the Greeks, 
see Selene; among the Romans, see Luna. 

Mopsus. The name of two Greek seers. 
(1) One of the Lilplthae of (Echalla in Thes- 
saly, son of Ampyx and the Nymph Chloris. 
Ho took part in the Calydonian Hunt and 
in the fight of the Lapithge and the Centaurs 
(see PiRiTiious), and afterwards accom- 
panied the Argonauts as seer, and died of 
the bite of a snake in Libya, where he was 
worshipped as a hero, and had an oracle. 

(2) Son of the Cretan seer Rhilcius and of 
Manto and founder, with Amphil6chus, 
sou of Amphtaraus, of the celebrated oracle 
(^.v.) at Mallfis in Cilicia. Mopsus and 
Amphilochus killed each other in a combat 
for the possession of the sanctuary. 

M6ra. One of the six principal divisions 
of the army at Sparta, which included all 
Spartans and Perioeci that were obliged to 
serve. It was under the command of a 
polemarch, And consisted of four IdeJii, eight 
pentScostyeSy and sixteen (^n6m6Hce^ which 
were under as many Idchdgi, pent£costSrt!Sy 
and dithnOtarchi. These divisions were 
never sent on a campaign in their full 
.strength, but only the men of j)articular 
years, specified in each case. The pole- 
march always took the command of the 
first levy. 

Morpheus. The Greek god of dreama 
(See Dreams.) 

Morslmus. A tragic poet (see Philocles). 

[Mosaics. The term mosaic is usually 
derived from a post-classical word mUslvum 
(Gr. mousei6nf\ occurring in Spartianus, 
Life of Pescenninus 6, pictum de musivoj 
and Augustine, De Civitate Dei xvi 8, 
hominum genera musivo picta. It is the 
art of arranging small cubes or tessSrm of 
marble, coloured stone, terra cotta, glass, or 
some other artificial substance, so as to pro- 
duce an ornamental pattern or picture, and 
to provide a durable form of decoration for 
walls and pavements. The only mosaic 
hitherto found in Greece Proper is that dis- 
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covered in 1829, in the floor of the east 
portico of the temple of Zeus, at Olympia, 
possibly little later than the first half of 
the 4th century B.c. It is formed of rough 
round pebbles of various colours from the 
bed of the Alpheus, and it represents Tritons 
of graceful design surrounded by a tasteful 
border of palmettos and meandering lines 
{see Baumeister’s DenkmUler^ fig. 998). 

The earliest mosaics mentioned in litera- 
ture are those made for the ship of HT6r6n 
II, about the middle of the 3rd century, 
with scenes from the IJiad^ Avhich took 300 
skilled workmen a whole year to execute 
(Athenpeus, 206 d). To the same og© 


themselves on the rim of the bowl. The 
best known copy of this is that called The 
CapitoUne Doves (fig. 1), found at Hadrian's 
Villa near Tivoli. It is entirely composed 
of cubes of marble, without any admixture 
of coloured glass. 

The art of reproducing paintings irs 
mosaic probably originated in Egypt, and 
thence found its way to Italy. The largest 
mosaic picture of Roman workmanship is 
that executed for the Temple of Fortune at 
Prmneste, restored by Sulla (Pliny, xxxvi 
189). This was discovered in 1640, and is 
generally supposed to represent a popular 
fete on the occasion of an inundation of 



(1) *•* THE CAPITOLINK OoVKS. 
(Rome, Oapitoline Mupcum.) 


belongs the only artist in mosaic whose 
name is recorded in literature, Sosus of 
Perg&m5n, famous as the inventor of a kind 
of mosaic called the dHdrOtdn (the “un- 
Bwept” floor), in which the floor of a room 
is inlaid with representations of fruits, 
fishes, and fragments of food that have 
fallen from the table (Pliny, xxxvi 184; 
cp. Statius, SilvcB i 3, 36). Mosaics of 
this type have been found not only at 
Pompeii, but also at Aquileia and in Algiers. 
Acccording to Pliny, the original design by 
Sosus included a remarkable representation 
of a dove drinking and casting the shadow 
of its head on the water beneath, while 
several other doves -were to be seen sunning 


the Nile. It probably belongs to the time 
of Hadrian. 

Among the mosaics of Pompeii the most 
famous is that identified as the Battle of 
JssuSj possibly a copy of the painting of the 
same subject by a female artist, H6len&, 
“daughter of Tirnon the E'^yptian,” which 
was placed in the temple of l*< ace in the 
time of Vespasian (Photius, JJihL, p. 482). 
It represents the critical moment when 
Alexander is charging, bare-headed, in the 
thick of the fray, and has just transfixed 
with his lance one of the leaders of the 
Persians ; while D^lrius, with his lofty tiara 
and red chlamys, is extending his right hand 
in an attitude of alarm and despair (figs. 2 
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and 3). In the mosaic itself the lower 
border represents a river, apparently the 
Nile, with a crocodile, hippopotamus, ich- 
neumon, ibis, etc., thus confirming the con- 
jecture as to the Egyptian origin of the 
design. 

Mosaics bearing the artist’s name are 
seldom found. The two finest of this class 
are those from Pompeii inscribed with the 
name of DioscSrIdes of SamSs. One of 
those roprfisents four masked figures play- 
ing on various instruments. The work is 
composed of very small pieces of glass, of 
the most beautiful colours and in various 
shades (cut in Dyer’s Pompeii^ p. 276). 
Another of similaa’ construction portrays a 
rehearsal for a satyric drama. The ground 
is black, the drapery mainly white, but the 
robe of the lluto-player is bordered with 
purple, the lips are a bright red, and the 
flutes and ornaments coloured like gold. 
{See Drama, fig. 2.) The finest mosaic of 
the early part of the 2nd century a.d. is 
the highly pictorial centaur-mosaic now at 
Berlin, found at the Villa of Hadrian {see 
Baumeister’s Denkmdlcvy fig. 941). The 
most celebrated works of a later date in- 
clude that in the Thermw of Caracalla, with 
numerous gladiatorial figures of colossal 
size and ungraceful drawing {ib. fig. 174); 
and that of the Roman villa at Nennig, 
near Treves. The dimensions of the latter 
ifcre 50 foot by 33, and the design includes 
several groups of figures inclosed in a 
square or hexagonal framework of tesse- 
lated marble (ib. figs. 1001^2343). Among 
the mosaics in the British Museum are an 
AraphitritS and Tritons, with Dionysus, 
M6l6ager, and At&lanta, all from Halicar- 
nassus, and of Roman times, since figures of 
Dido and jEneas were found in the same 
villa (Newton’s Travels and Discoveries^ 
ii 76). As mosaics still in situ in England 
may be mentioned those at Woodchester, 
Bignor, and Brading.^ In the “ Gallery of 
the Architectural Court” of the South Ken- 
sington Museum are exhibited 100 coloured 
^ates, with copies of mosaics, collected by 
Dr. R. Wollaston, including a Greek mosaic 
of IpMginta at Aulis, found in the Crimea, 
and the above-mentioned mosaic of Prseneste 
(no. 167). 

Mosaic pavements are known by different 
names descriptive of certain varieties of 
structure. (1) A pdvlment'um secMle is 
composed of thin plates of coloured marble 
of various sizes, cut (secta) into slices of 

* Cp. Morgan’s Homano’Britiah Mosaic Pave- 

mentsy 16S6. 


regular form and arranged in an ornamental 
geometrical pattern including triangles, 
hexagons, etc. (Vitruvius, vii 1 , 3, 4 ; Sue- 
tonius, Cwsavy 46 at end). (2) The epithet 
tesselldtum describes a pavement of the 
same general kind, but made up of regular 
square dies {tesserae, tessella', tesseruLa')^ 
forming rectangular designs (ib.). (3) Ve?'- 

miculdtum is applied to a design formed of 
small pieces of marble in various colours, 
arranged so as to imitate the object I’cpre- 
sented with a high degree of ])ictorial 
effect. The dies are of different shapes, 
so as to allow of their following the wavy 
contours of the outline of the object. The 
name is derived from the fact that the goiie- 
ral effect of such an arrangement resemble > 
the contortions of a cluster of worms 
(vermes). (Cp. Pliny, xxxv 2 : Infermsi) 
marmorc vermiculatisque ad effigies rcrum 
crustis ; and Lucilius, quoted in Cicero’s 
Orator., 149: Quamlcpide le.r.ei8 eompostni 
ut tesscrulce omnes — ay'te pavivienfo afqiie 
emblemate verniieulafo.) (4) The term Itflio- 
strOtum (Varro, P. Ah, iii 2 § 4; 1 § 10; 
Pliny, xxxvi 189) was ])robably applied to 
a pavement made of small pieces of stone 
or marble of natural colours, and distin- 
guished from those of coloured glass or 
some other artificial composition. Mosaics 
of glass were used to decorate ceilings 
(Pliny, l.c.}. 

The gilt tcs.scr(ti used in Christian 
mosaics for the background of the pictures 
were formed by applying to a cube of 
earthenware two thin plates of glass with a 
film of gold-leaf between them, and vitri- 
fying the whole in a furnace. It was this 
discovery that led to the extensive applica- 
tion of mosaic for the decoration of the walls, 
and more particularly the apses, of Christian 
churches. At Rome, wo have mosaics of the 
4th century in the churches of S. Constant ia 
and S. Maria Maggiore. At Ravenna, those 
of the lower part of the Orthodox Baptistery 
belong to 430 a.d. ; those in the Mausoleum 
of Galla Placidia to 440; those in the domes 
of the Orthodox and Arian Baptisteries to 
about 553 ; those of San Vitale to 547 ; of 
S. Apollinare Nuovo to 549, and of the 
archi episcopal palace to about the same 
date ; and, lastly, those of S. Apollinare in 
Ciasse to about 671-677. At Milan, the 
mosaics of S. Lorenzo and S. Ambrogio be- 
long to the 5th century ; those of S. Parenzo 
in Istria to the 6th : those of S. Sophia at 
Constantinople were executed in the time 
of Justinian (527-565). At Rome, tho.se of 
SS. Cosmas and Damian are ascribed to 
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526-530 ; of S. Lorenzo Outside the Walls 
to 577-590; of S. Agiiese to 625-638; of 
the oratory of S. Venantius, the churches of 
S. Praxedes, S. Cecilia in Trastevere, and S. 
Maria Navicella, to the 7th century. After 
the 9th century the art of working in mosaic 
ceased for awhile in Rome and in Italy in 
general, to be revived at a later date in 
the church of S. Cyprian at Murano (1109) 
and the basilica of St. Mark’s at Venice 
(in and after the 11th century), and after- 
wards at Rome itself. In Sicily, the mosaics 
of the Cappella Palatina in the royal palace 
at Palermo were finished in 1143, while 
those of the cathedral at Monrealo were 
begun in 1172. 

Authorities. Marquardt, Das Privatleben 
dcr Rdmer^ 625-632^ Bliimner’s Techno- 
logie^ iii 323-343 ; Von Rohden on Mosaik 
in Baumeister’s DenkmUler ; Gcrspach, La 
Mosaique.] [J. E. S.] 

Moschus. A Greek bucolic poet, who 
lived in Syracuse about b.c. 150. Four 
longer and four shorter poems have been 
handed down as his ; they show the greatest 
elegance of expression without the truth 
to nature and the dramatic power of his 
model Theocritus. 

Mdthftcfis. See Helots. 

Muclus ScaBvdla {Quintus) was born of a 
family in which the pontificate and groat 
legal learning had been handed down from 
father to son. He was a friend of the 
orator Crassus and his colleague in almost 
all offices, was made consul in b.c. 95, and 
murdered by the Marians in 85. A man 
of great integrity and wide culture, he 
combined a profound knowledge of the 
law with remarkable eloquence. He ren- 
dered great service by being the first to re- 
duce the legal materials accumulated in the 
course of time to a consistent and classi- 
fied system. This he did in his lost work, 
De lilr^ Civilly in eighteen volumes ; it 
formed the basis for a methodical treat- 
ment of law. Among his pupils were Cicero 
and the lawyer Sulpiclus Rufus {q.v.). 

Mulclber. Epithet of Vulcan (g.v.). 

Millions. See Calceus. 

Mnlta [wrongly spelt mulcta]. The 
Roman term for a fine, inflicted either by a 
magistrate for disobedience or insubordina- 
tion, or at the motion of an official by the de- 
cision of the people at the edmitid trtbUta^ 
or prescribed in laws, wills, etc., in case 
any one contravened them. It originally 
consisted in cattle, sheep, or oxen; then, 
after B.c. 430, the Lex lilUa Pdplrla per- 
mitted the payment in money according to { 


a fixed scale (a sheep = 10 asses^ an ox = 100 
asses). The lowest amount of the multa in- 
flicted by a magistrate in virtue of his office 
was a sheep; when acts of disobedience were 
repeated, the fine could be raised to 30 oxen 
{suprSma inulta). Against heavier penalties, 
such, in particular, as were imposed by the 
tribunes of the people on account of political 
crimes, e.g. when a general had waged war 
unskilfully or had exceeded the limits of 
his power, an appeal to the cAmiUcl trlbtltd 
was granted, and they were decided by that 
body in the regular legal manner. The 
fines imposed by the people were always, 
and those imposed by the magistrates usu- 
ally, set apart for sacred purposes ; other- 
wise they fell to the aird7^uin^ as was the 
rule under the Empire. This also received 
a part of the penalties fixed by laws, the 
other was given to the plaintilf. Fines for 
contravention of the clauses of a will were 
either paid to the funds of a temple or 
to the community to which the testator 
belonged, and at Rome to the ao'ariuin. 

Mummius. A Latin writer of Atclldnai 
{see Atellana), after 90 b.c. 

Municipinm. Originally the Roman term 
for a town the inhabitants of which, called 
mUnlclpdSy only possessed part of the rights 
of Roman citizenship, viz. the private rights 
of commcrcium and conUbium^ while they 
wore excluded from the political rights, 
the ius siiffrdgii and the ius hdnOrmn, the 
right to elect and to be elected to office. 
As Roman citizens, they did not serve 
(like the allies) in cohorts under a j)refcct, 
but in the legions under tribunes ; they wore, 
however, assigned to legions distinct from 
the others, since they were not inscribed on 
the lists of the Roman tribes, and therefore 
could not be levied in accordance with 
those lists. After the dissolution of the 
Latin League in B.c. 338, the allied towns 
were put into the position of municipia. 

At first there were two classes of muni- 
cipiUj according as they retained an inde- 
pendent communal constitution or not. The 
second class, which had no senate, magis- 
trates, or popular assembly of its own, and 
was governed directly by Rome, consisted 
of the prcefecturce {q.v.). As the mun icipia 
gradually obtained the full rights of citizen- 
ship, their nature changed ; all persons 
were now called municipes^ who did not 
belong to the town of Rome by birth, but 
were full Roman citizens, and hence be- 
longed to a Roman tribe, were registered at 
Rome, could elect and 1^ elected to office, 
and served in the Roman legions. 
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The Lex Julia of b.c. 90 made all the 
towns of Italy municipia with full civic 
rights, and every Italian country-town was 
now called a Roman municipium. Gradu- 
ally the towns in the provinces received 
municipal rights, till finally Caracalla made 
all towns of the empire municipia. Ori- 
ginally one class of municipia had retained 
their own laws and their own constitution ; 
this arrangement underwent a change when 
they were received into the Roman citizen- 
ship, inasmuch as the Roman law then 
became binding upon them, and a regularly 
organized administration on the Roman 
model was introduced. The citizens were 
divided into cUrlce^ and at their comitia 
curiata passed all kinds of decrees, and 
chose officers ; most of these rights, how- 
ever, passed into the hands of the local 
senate towards the end of the Ist century. 
This senate usually consisted of 100 life- 
members, called dScUriones, and in every 
fifth year the vacancies were filled up from 
those who had held office or were qualified 
by their property. The highest officials 
were the duo vlri^ who were judges and 
presided at the assemblies of the people, 
especially at elections, and in the senate; 
the two quinquennCLles, chosen for a year, 
once in five years, and corresponding to 
the Roman censors ; and qucestOrSs and 
vedlUs^ officials with similar duties to the 
Roman officials of the same name. {See 
Magistratus.) Besides the decuriones^ 
whose jiosition became hereditary at the 
end of the Empire, there were, under the 
heathen emperors, a second privileged class, 
known as Augustdles^ chosen by decree of 
the local senate and next to that body in 
rank. They made up a collegium^ which 
was originally dedicated to the worship of 
the Julian family, and in later times seems 
to have also extended its functions to the 
worship of the other emperors. The de- 
cline of the municipal system, the pros- 
perity of which had depended on the liberty 
and independence of the administration, 
set in at the end of the 2nd century after 
Christ, when the emperors began to transfer 
to the municipia the burdens of the State, 
and the decuriones gradually became more 
imperial officials, who were more especially 
responsible for the collection of the tribute 
imposed. 

Mural Crown. See Corona. 

Murcia. See Venus. 

Murrina {vdsa). A name given by the 
Romans to vessels made of an oriental 
mineral called murra^ which only occurred ' 


! in small plates, opaque, of dull lustre and 
j changing colours, and very brittle. The 
! first vessels of this kind were brought to 
I Rome by Rompey in B.C. 61, among the 
j spoils of king Mithridates [Pliny, N. //., 
xxxvii 18]. In Rome enormous prices were 
paid for them on account of their material, 
which is unknown to ns, but is held by 
many to have been a rare kind offluo7' spar 
[while others identify it with porcelain]. 
Thus Nero paid for his cup with a handle, 
madoof mu7’ra, the sum of amillion sesterces, 
about £10,000 [ib. § 20]. Murra^ as well 
as every variety of precious stone, was imi- 
tated in glass. 

Mubsbus. (1) A mythical singer, seei’, 
and priest, who occurs especially in Attic 
legends. He is said to have lived in pre- 
Homeric times, and to have been the son 
of SSlene and Orpheus or Ltnus or Eumol- 
pus. Numerous oracular sayings, hymns, 
and chants of dedication and purification 
! were ascribed to him, which had been 
collected, and also interpolated, by OnO- 
mteltus, in the time of the Pisistr&tida?. 
His tomb was shown at Athens on the 
Museum Hill, south-west of the Acropolis 
[Pausanias i 25 § 8]. 

(2) A grammarian and Greek poet, who- 
in the beginning of the 6th century after 
Christ wrote a short epic of love, entitled 
Hero and Lea7ider^ which shows intense 
warmth of feeling, and has touches that are 
almost modern. 

Musagfites, i.e. leader of the Muses. 
A title of (Apollo) the god of poets. {See, 
Apollo and Musks.) 

Museidn (Lat. Mils€u7n). Originally a 
temple of the Muses, then a place dedicated 
to the works of the Muses. In this sense- 
the most remarkable and most important 
museum of antiquity was that established 
at Alexandria by Ptolemy Philadelphus in 
the first half of the 3rd century B.c. This 
institution contributed very largely towards, 
the preservation and extension of Greek 
literature and learning. It was a spacious, 
and magnificent edifice, supplied with every- 
thing requisite for its purpose, such as an 
observatory, a library, etc. ; it lay near the 
royal palace and communicated immediately 
with the temple of the Muses. Noted men 
of erudition were there supported at the- 
cost of the State, to enable them to devote 
themselves to their learned studies without 
interruption. They were imder the super- 
vision of principals chosen from their own 
body, while the priest of the Muses was. 
at their head. Under the Roman emperors,, 
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when Egypt had become a province of tlio 
empire, it still continued, as an imperial 
institute and the centre of all learning, 
especially in mathematics and astronomy 
[Strabo, p. 794J. Caracalla confiscated the 
pensions of the learned men attached to it, 
and the institution itself was completely 
destroyed during the civil wars under 
Aurelian in the 3rd century. 

Muses. In Greek mythology originally the 
Nymphs of inspiring springs, then goddesses 
of song in general, afterwards the repre- 
sentatives of the various kinds of poetry, 
arts, and sciences. In Homer, who now 
speaks of one, and now of many Muses, but 


(she that extols), the Muse of history; with 
a scroll. (3) EuTERPfi (she that gladdens), 
the Muse of lyric song ; with the double 
flute. (4) ThAlIA (she that flourishes), the 
Muse of comedy and bucolic poetry ; with 
the comic mask, the ivy wreath, and the 
shepherd’s staff. (5) MELPfjMfiNfi (she 
that sing.s), the Muse of tragedy ; with 
tragic mask, ivy wreath, and occasionally 
with attributes of individual heroes, e.g. 
the club, the sword. (6) TerpsIch^^re (she 
that rejoices in the dance), the Muse of 
dancing ; with the lyre. (7) ErAtO (the 
lovely one), the Muse of erotic poctn; ; 
with a smaller lyre. (8) PulymnIA or 
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without specifying their number or their 
names, they are considered as goddesses 
<1 welling in Olympus, who at the meals of 
the gods sing sweetly to the lyre of Apollo, 
inspire the poet and prompt his song. 
Plesiod [Theog. 62-, 76-,] calls them the nine 
daughters of Zeus and Mnemosf'ne, born in 
Pifirla, and mentions their names, to which 
we shall at the same time add the province 
and the attributes afterwards assigned to 
each (see cuts). (1) CallISpE (she of the 
fair voice), in Hesiod the noblest of all, the 
Muse of epic song ; among her attributes 
are a wax tablet and a pencil. (2) ClIO 


POlyhymnIA (she that is rich in hymns), 
the Muse of serious sacred songs ; usually 
represented as veiled and pensive. (9) 
UrAnIa (the heavenly), the Muse of astro- 
nomy; with the celestial globe. 

Three older Muses were sometimes dis- 
tinguished from these. MfeLftrE (Medita- 
tion), MNfiMfi (Remembrance), AoiDfi(Song), 
whose worship was saic^to have been intro- 
duced by the AlSidae, Otus and Ephlaltes, 
near Mount H6llc6n. Thracian settlers in 
the Pierian district at the foot of Olympus 
and of Helicon in Boeotia are usually 
mentioned as the original founders of this 
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worship. At both these places were their 
oldest sanctuaries. According to the general 
belief, the favourite haunts of the Muses 
were certain springs, near which temples 
and statues had been erected in their 
honour : OastSlIa, at the foot of Mount 
Parnassus, and Ag5,nippe and Hippdcreiie, 
on Helicon, near the towns of Ascra and 
Tliespise. After the decline of Ascra, the 
inhabitants of Thespiae attended to the 
worship of the Muses and to the arrange- 
ments for the musical contests in their 
honour that took pla(te once in five years. 
They were also adored in many other places 
in Greece. Thus the Athenians offered 
them sacrifices in the schools, while the 
Spartans did so before battle. As the in- 
spiring Nymphs of springs they were early 
connected with Dionysus; the god of poets, 
Apollo, is looked on as their leader {Musa- 
getc8)j with whom they share the knowledge 
of past, present, and future. As beings 
that gladden men and gods with their song, 
Hesiod describes them as dwelling on Olym- 
pus along with the Charltes and HimSrbs. 
They were represented in art as virgin god- 
desses with long garments of many folds, 
and frequently with a cloak besides; they 
were not distinguished by special attributes 
till comparatively later times. The Roman 
poets identified them with the Italian 
CdmencB^ prophetic Nymphs of springs and 
goddesses of birth, who had a grove at Rome 
outside the Porta Cdpena, (See Egeria.) 
The Greeks gave the title of Muses to 
their nine most distinguished poetesses : 
Praxilla, Mcnro, Anyte, Erinna, TSldsilla, 
C6rinna, Nossis, Myrtis, and Sappho. 

Museum. See Museion. 

Music (Gr. mUslcB^ “ art of the Muses ”) 
included among the Greeks everything that 
belonged to a higher intellectual and artistic 
education. [Plato in his Eepublic, p. 136, 
while discussing education, says : “ Can we 
find any better than the old-fashioned sort, 
gymnastic for the body and music for the 
soul ? ” and adds : “ When you speak of mu.sic, 
do you rank literature under music or not?’' 
“ I do.”] Music in the narrower sense was 
regarded by the Greeks not only as an 
agreeable amusement, but also as one of the 
most effective means of cultivating the 
feelings and the character. The great im- 
portance they attached to music is also shown 
by their idea that it was of divine origin ; 
Hermes or Apollo were said to have in- 
vented the lyre, Athene the simple flute, 
Pan the shepherd’s pipe. Besides these 
gods and the Muses, Dionysus also was con- 


nected with music. Numerous myths, as 
for instance those concerning Amphion 
and Orpheus, tell of its mighty power, and 
testify to the Greeks having cultivated 
music at a very early epoch. It was always 
intimately allied to poetry. Originally, epic 
poems were also sung to the accompaniment 
of the clthdrdy and the old heroes of poetry, 
sxich as Orpheus and Musyeus, are at the same 
time heroes of music, just as in historical 
times the lyric and dramatic poets were at 
the same time the composers of their works. 
It w'as not until the Alexandrian times that 
the poet ceased to be also a musician. 
Owing to its connexion with poetry, music 
developed in the same proportion, and 
flourished at the same period, as lyric and 
dramatic poetry. Of the Greek races, the 
Dorians and iEolians had a special genius 
and capacity for music, and among both we 
find the first traces of its development as 
an art. 

The actual foundation of the classical 
music of the Greeks is ascribed to Ter- 
PANDER (q,v,)^oi the iEolian island of Lesbos, 
who, in Dorian Sparta (about B.c. 675) first 
gave a truly artistic form to song accom- 
panied by the cWidra or eXthdrodteS, and 
especially to the citharodic ndmbs (q.v.). 
In the Peloponnesian school of the Tcr- 

f )andrXda>^ who followed his teaching and 
ormed a closely united guild, citharodice 
received its further artistic development. 
What Terpander had done for citharodice 
was done not long afterwards by ClOnas 
of Thebes or T6gea for aulOdXc€y or song 
accompanied by the flute. The artistic 
flute-playing which had been elaborated by 
the Phrygian Olvmpus in Asia, was intro- 
duced by Clonas into the Peloponnesus, 
which long remained the principal seat of 
all musical art. Of the two kinds of inde- 
pendent instrumental music, which through- 
out presupposes the development of vocal 
music and always adapts itself to this as its- 
model, the earlier is the music on the flute, 
aulflHce,' which was especially brought into 
favourable notice by SAcAdas of Argos 
(about B.c. 580), while the music on stringed 
instruments, cXthdriniXcB^ is later. Music 
was much promoted by the contests at the 
public festivals, above all, by those at the 
Pythian games. Its highest point of deve- 
lopment was attained in the time of the 
Persian Wars, which seems to have seen 
the completion of the ancient system as it 
had been elaborated by the tradition of the 
schools. The lyric poets of this time, as 
Pindar and Simonides, the dramatists, as 
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PhrynJchus and iEscliylus, were held by the 
critics to be unsurpassable models. Wh<at 
was added in subsequent times can hardly 
be called a new development of the art. 
Athens in her golden ago was the central 
city where professional musicians mot one 
another, — Athens the home of Greek dra- 
matic poetry. At this time vocal, combined 
with instrumental, music largely prevailed 
over instrumental music alone. The latter 
was chiefly limited to solo performances. 

Ancient vocal music is distinguished in 
one important point from ours : throughout 
classical times part-singing was unknown, 
and there was at most a difference of 
octaves, and that only when men and boys 
sang in the same choir. Again, in classical 
times, the music was subordinate to the 
words, and was therefore necessarily mnch 
simpler than it is iiow^. It is only in this 
way that wo can explain the fact that an 
ancient audience could follow tho musical 
representation of the often intricate lan- 
guage of the odes, even when the odes wore 
sung by the whole choir. Critics regarded 
it as a decline of art, when, at tlie end of 
the Polo])onncsiaii War, the music began 
to bo the important clement instead of the 
poetry. This change took place at first in 
single branches of the art, as in the solos 
{moiiodhv) in tragedy, and in the dithy- ; 
rambic choruses. Thenceforward ancient • 
music, like modern music., raised itself 
more and more to a free and independent 
position beside that of poetry. 

The first place among tho various kinds 
of music was assigned to the indigenous 
cUhdrddice^ which was connected with tho 
first development of the musical art; and 
indeed stringed instruments wore always 
more esteemed than wind instruments, in 
part on account of the greater technical 
difficulties which had to be overcome, and 
which led to musicians giving particular at- 
tention to them. Moreover, playing on the 
finte was limited to certain occasions, as 
its sound seemed to the ancients to arouse 
enthusiasm and passion [Aristotle, Politics^ 
viii 3]. There is evidence that, on the one 
hand, the ancient theory of singing and of 
instrumentation (in spite of the primitive 
nature of the instruments) was brought to a 
high degree of perfection ; and that, on the 
other hand, the public must have possessed 
a severely critical judgment in matters of 
music. The characteristic feature of ancient 
music is the great clearness of its form, 
resulting, above all, from the extreme pre- 
cision of the rhythmic treatment. 


[In ancient Greece there were certain kinds or 
forms of music, which were known by national 
or tribal names, Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, 
Ionian, and JEolian. Of these the Dorian and 
Phrygian are regarded by Plato as representing 
the mean in respect of pitch, while the highest 
varieties of the Lydian (called Mixo-Iydiau and 
Syntono-lydian) are contrasted with the Ionian 
and witli the lower variety of the Lydian (after- 
wards known as Hypo- 1yd lan), the last twol)eing 
de.s'-ribed as “ slack,” or low in pitch (Ilepnh/ir, 
p. 81)8, and Aristotle, viii 5 and?). Each 

of these was regarded as expressive of a par- 
ticular feeling. Thus, the Dorian was deemed 
appropriate to earnest and warlike melodies ; the 
iqiryjrian was exciting and emotional ; the 
Mixo-lydian pathetic and plaintive. The iEolian 
was intermediate between the high - pitched 
Lydian and the low-pitched Ionian (Atheineus, 
p. 624 e, f, and 026 The terms Ionian and 
AloUan fell out of use, and the following names 
were generally applied to seven forms of music, 
lieginning with the highest in pitch and ending 
With the lowest;— Mixo-lydian, Lydian, Phry- 
gian, Dorian, Hjqio-lydian, Hypo-phrygian, and 
Hypo-dorian. TJiese seven forms were known as 
havindnup (harmonia meaning literally a “fitting” 
or “ adjustment.” hence the “ tuning” of a series of 
notes, or the formation of a “ scale ”). 'J'hey were 
afterwards known as tdnoi, or iropoi^ the Latin 
Muldi, and our moods or “ modes.” But the term 
“modes’’ is ambiguous. According to some 
authorities ('Wi'Stphal and his followers) tlie 
ancient “ modes ” differed from one another as the 
modern majoi" mode differs from the minor, 
namely in the order in which the intervals follow 
one anotlu'r, the diff(;rence in the “ modes ” thus 
depending on the place of the s(*mi-tones in the 
octave. Others supiiose that the terms Dorian, 
Lydian, and the rest, were applied to 
different scales of the same “ mode ” in the modern 
sense of the term. Thus, Mr. D. B. Monro, in his 
Modes of Ancieni. Greek Music^ 3894, maintains 
that, in the earlier periods of Greek music, (1) 
there is no distinction between “ modes ” {har- 
monioi) and “ keys ” (tonoi or tropoi) ; and (2) that 
the musical scales denoted by these terms were 
primarily distinguished by diflereiice of pitch 
(p. 101), To the passages quoted by Mr. Monro 
from Plutarch iVe Musica, cc. 6, 8, 15-17, 19), in 
support of the identity of the Greek “ modes ” and 
“ keys,” may be added Plutarch, de E apud 
JJelphos, c. 10, vdiere the “ keys ” (tonoi) are 
regarded as synonymous with the “modes” 
(harmonice).] 

As the basis of every melodic series of 
sounds the ancients had the tetrachordj a 
scale of four notes, to which according to 
tradition the earliest music was limited. 
The heptacMrd consisted of two totra- 
chords, as the central note was at once the 
highest of the first and the lowest of the 
second tetrachord. The heptachord was 
certainly in use before Terpander, who is 
said to have given to the lyre seven strings 
instead of four. [Strabo, p. 618. He 
really increased the compass of the scale 
from the two conjunct tetrachords of the 
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seven-stringed lyre to a full octave, with- I and continued to be satisfied with a system 
out increasing the number of the strings, of scales (“harmonies”) sung by the sole 
This he did by adding one more string at guidance of the ear. Amongst the Canonici 
the upper end of the scale, and taking away were philosophers such as PhIlOlaus, 
the next string but one. Aristotle, Prob- Archytas, DfiM6CRfTUS, Plato, and Aris- 
lems , xix 32.] totle. Lasus of Hermione, the master of 

Thus arose the octachord or octave, and Pindar, is mentioned as the first author of 
at last, after various additions, the follow- a theoretical work on music. The “ har- 
ing scale of notes was formed : monic ” AristoxSnus {q.v,) of Tarentuin, a 



From the lowest h onwards, this scale 
was divided into tetrachords in such a 
way that the fourth note was always also 
regarded as the first of the following tetra- 
cliord ; [the intervals between the sounds 
of the tetrachord were, in ascending order, 
semi- tone, tone, tone]. This sequence was 
called the diatonic genus. Besides this 
there was also the chromatic^ the tetrn- 
chords of which were as follows, b cVd r, 
V f a [the intervals in this case were 
semi-tone, semi tone, tone and a half]. 
Thirdly there was the enharmonic^ the 
tetrachord of which [had for its intervals 
\ tone, \ tone, 2 tones, and accordingly] 
cannot be expressed in modern notation. 
[See also p. 707.] 

With regard to the fntisical instruments 
it may be mentioned that only stringed 
instruments icp. especially Citiiara and 
Lyra) and the flute {q.v.\ which closely 
resembled our clarionet, were employed in 
music proper; and that the other instru- 
ments, such as trumpets {see Salpinx), Pan’s 
pipes {see Syrinx), C3'^mbals {cymbdla), and 
kettledrums {see Tympanum), were not in- 
cluded within its province. 

In proportion to the amount of attention 
paid to music by the Greeks, it early 
became the subject of learned research 
and literary treatment. The p*hilosopher 
PythAgOras occupied himself with musical 
acoustics; he succeeded in representing 
numerically the relations of the octave, the 
fifth, and the fourth. For representing 
the symphonic relations the Pythagorean 
school invented the monochord or canoUy a 
string stretched over a sounding board and 
with a movable bridge, by means of which 
the string could be divided into different 
lengths ; it was on this account known as 
the school of the Cdnbnlci as opposed to 
the Harmdnici, who opposed this innovation 



pupil of Aristotle, was held by the ancients 
to be the greatest authority on music; from 
his numerous works was drawn the greatest 
part of subsequent musical literature. Of 
other writers on music we may mention the 
well-known mathematician Euclid, and the 
great astronomer Claudius PTOLEMiEus, 
who perfected musical acoustics. 

Among the /Romans, a native development 
of music was completely want! ng. They had, 
indeed, an ancient indigenous musical in- 
strument, the short and slender Latian flute 
with four holes ; but their national art of 
flute-playing was, at an early period, thrown 
into the background by the Etruscan, which 
was practised as a profession by foreigners, 
froedmen, and j)eople of the lowest classes 
of the Roman population. Among the nine 
old guilds, said to have been instituted by 
king Numa, there was one of flute-players 
{tlblcln&s), who assisted at public sacrifices. 
With the Greek drama, Greek dramatic 
music was also introduced ; it was, how- 
ever, limited to flute-playing {cq). Flute). 
Stringed instruments were not originally 
known at Rome, and wore not frequently 
employed till after the second Punic AVar. 
Indeed, as Greek usages and manners in 
general gained ground with the beginning of 
the 2nd century, so also did Greek music. 
Greek dances and musical entertaiiimoiits 
became common at the meals of aristocratic 
families, and the younger members of re- 
spectable households received instruction 
in music as in dancing. Though it was 
afterwards one of the subjects of higher 
education, it was never considered a real 
and effective means of training. Enter- 
tainments like our concerts became frequent 
towards the end of the Republic, and 
formed part of the musical contests insti- 
tuted by Nero, a great lover of music, in 
A.D, 60, on the model of the Greek contests. 
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Domitian had an Odeu.u built on the , (Ea6in3,us, whose defeat by P6lops was due 
Campus Martins (Field of Mars) for the to his treachery. When he demanded the 
musical entertainments of the AgOn CdpX- reward that had been settled, the half of the 
tdllnuSj instituted by him in a.d. 86, and realm of (Enoinaus, Pelops threw him into 
celebrated at intervals of four years to the the sea near G^raestus in Eubma, and that 
end of the classical period. — Passages bear- part of the iEgean was thence called the 
ing on music in Roman literature have no Myrtoan Sea. {Of. (Enomaus and Pelops.) 
independont value, as they are entirely [Mys. . A famous toreutic artist who eii- 
drawn from Greek sources. — For Roman graved the Battle of the Centaurs on the 
military music^ see Lituus (2) and Tuba. inside of the shield of tho Athene Pronnl- 
Muta. See Mania. dies of Phidias. The work was executed 

Myrmid6n6s. A race in Southern Thes- after a design by Parrhasius (Pausanias, i 
saly, said to have originally dwelt in the 28 § 2), a generation after Phidias. It was 

island of ^Egina and to have emigrated Parrhasius also who designed the Capture 

from it with Peleus. They fought before of Troy for a cup embossed by Mys (Athe- 
Troy under their chieftain Achilles. For naeus, p. 782 b). He is also mentioned in 
legends about their origin, Abacus. Propertius, iii 7,12; and Martial, viii 34, 

Myrmillo. See Gladiatokes. 51, xiv 25.] [J. E. S.j 

Myron. One of the most celebrated Greek Mystae. The Greek term for those who 
artists, of Eloutherae in Attica, an older had been initiated into the mysteries of the 
contemporary of Phidias and Polyclitus, and lesser Elcusinia. {See Eleusinia.) 
like them a pupil of Agfiladas. His works. Mysteries. The name given by the Greeks, 

chiefly in bronze, were numerous and very and later also by the Romans, to various 

varied in subject, kinds of secret worships, which rested on 

gods, heroes, and tbe belief that, besides the general modes of 

es]):5c;ally athletes honouring the gods, there was another, re- 

and representations '' — vealed only to the select few. Such religious 
of animals, which services formed in almost all the Greek 

were admired b}'- the states an important part of the established 

ancients for their X M worship, and were in the hands of an irapor- 

lifelike truth to / tant body of priests appointed by tho State, 

nature. Most famous ]! divulged to the uninitiated the 

among these were A / holy ceremonies and prayers, or sometimes 

his statue of the ^ names only, by which the gods 

Argive runner /m- were invoked, he was publicly punished for 

das; his Disedbolus impiety. Some mysteries were exclusively 

{or Quoit - thrower, / managed by sj^ecial priests and assistants 

see cut), which we V/^li exclusion of all laymen. Toothers 

are enabled to ap- ^ certain class of citizens was admitted ; 

predate in several Attic ThesinbphbrXd could only be 

■copies in marble, the , celebrated by women living in lawful wed- 

best being that in discobolus. ^ citizen, and themselves of ])ure 

the Palazzo Messimi (Romo, I’aiazzo MeBsimi.) Athenian descent and of unblemished reputa- 
in Rome; and his tion. At other mysteries people of every 

Cow on the Market-place at Athens, which kind and either sox wore allowed to be pre- 
received the very highest praise among the sent, if they had carried out certain ju'oli- 
ancients, was celebrated [in 36 extant epi- minary conditions (especially purification), 
grams, in the Greek Anthology, all quoted I and had then been admitted and initiated, 
in Overbeck’s Schriftquellen, §§ 550-588], The usages connected with the native 
^ind may be regarded* as’his masterpiece, mysteries were similar to the ceremonies 
He was also the first to represent what is of Greek divine service ; in the course of 
really a genre portrait, in his Drunken time, however, many other elements were 
Old Woman [Pliny, N, H. xxxvi 32; but borrowed from foreign modes of worship, 
this is now attributed to another artist, one They consisted usually in the recital of cer- 
Socrates. Overbeck, § 2092]. tain legends about the fortunes of the deity 

Myrrha. Mother oi Adonis by her own celebrated, which differed from the ordinary 
father Clnyras. (Cp. Adonis.) myths in many respects {e.g. the names and 

Myrtfia. See Venus. genealogies), and were often accompanied by 

Myrtilus. Son of Hermes, charioteer of a dramatic representation, with which was 
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connected the exhibition of certain holy 
things, including symbols and relics. In 
many cases the symbols were not hidden 
from the public eye, but their meaning was 
revealed to the initiated alone. Of native 
mysteries those considered most holy were 
the EJeusinian mysteries of Demeter: we 
know more about the ceremonies in this 
case than in any other. {See Eleusinia.) 
Next to these came the Samothracian mys- 
teries of the CdMri (q.v.), which in course 
of time appear to have become very similar 
to the Eleusinian. In these two mysteries, 
as indeed in all, no deeper meaning was 
originally attached to the legends, usages, 
and symbols. But, as time went on, these 
initiations were supposed to have a peculiar 
power of preserving men amid the dangers 
of this life by purification and expiation, 
of giving him a temporary blessedness, and 
above all of conferring a sure prospect of 
a state of bliss after death. [Isocrates, 
Paneg. § 28.] This change is in great 
part due to the influence of a sect, the 
Orphici (sec Orpheus). Following Oriental, 
Egyptian, and also Pythagorean doctrines, 
they taught that expiation and sanctification 
were necessary for this and for a future life, 
and that these must be effected by means 
of the initiations and purifications which 
they pretended Orpheus had revealed to 
them. Those who enjoyed these revelations 


of Orpheus constituted a religious society 
which gradually extended to every Greek 
country. Their religious services were also 
called mysteries, not only because the ini- 
tiated alone could take part in them, but 
because the representations and usages 
connected with them had a hidden mystic 
meaning. It was chiefly owing to their 
influence that foreign mysteries were intro- 
duced into Greece, and that thus the various 
systems were blended together. Among 
foreign mysteries must be mentioned the 
wild and fanatic orgies of Dionysus (or 
Bacdins)^ SdbaziuSj and CybHe. 

The first of these gained a footing in Rome 
and Italy under the name of Bacchanalia, 
and in 186 B.C. had to be firmly suppressed 
by the government on account of the ex- 
cesses connected with them [Livy xxxix 
8-19] , while the last-mentioned were most 
widely spread even in early imperial times. 
{See Rhea.) The mysteries connected with 
the worship of Isis and of Mithras {q.i\) 
were also held in high esteem by Greeks 
and Romans down to a late period. The 
whole system of mysteries endured to the 
very end of the pagan times, for the deeper 
meaning of its symbolism offered a certain 
satisfaction even to the religious require- 
ments of the educated, which they failed to 
find in the empty forms of the ordinary 
worship. {Cp. Orgies.) 


Naenia, properly spelt Nenia {q,v.). 

Nsevius {Gnoius). A Roman epic and dra- 
matic poet. Born apparently in Campania, 
about 270 B.C., he served in the Roman 
army during the first Punic War ; and, set- 
tling after this at Rome, he brought his first 
play upon the stage in 235, i.e. soon after 
the first appearance of Livius Andronicus. 
Owing to the license and recklessness with 
which he incessantly attacked the Roman 
nobles, especially the Metelli, he was thrown 
into prison, and though liberated thence by 
the tribunes of the people, was afterwards 
banished from Rome. He died in exile at 
Utica about 200. 

His poetical account of the first Punic 
War {Bellum Poenicum), written in old 
age in the Saturnian metre, made him the 
creator of the Roman national epic. The 
work originally formed one continuous 
whole, but at a later time was divided into 
seven books by the scholar Octavius Lam- 
padlo. The fragments preserved give the 


impression of its having been little more 
than a chronicle in verse. Indeed, even in 
its plan, it bears a close resemblance to the 
prose chronicles of the Roman annalists ; for 
here, as there, the real subject of the poem 
was preceded by an account of the early 
history of Rome, dating from the flight of 
iEneas from Troy. Nsevius also made an 
important departure in the province of 
dramatic poetry by creating a national 
drama. Besides imitations of Greek tra- 
gedies, of which seven alone are known by 
name and by extant fragments, it was he 
who first attempted to adapt the materials 
of his country’s history to the dramatic 
form handed down by the Greeks. Thus, 
in the POmidus or LUpus, he treats of the 
youth of Romulus and Remus ; and, in the 
play ClastMium, of a contemporary his- 
torical event. From the number of titles 
of his comedies still preserved (over thirty), 
and from the verdict of antiquity, we may 
infer that his forte lay in comedy; he 
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appears to have been no mere translator of 
his Ureek originals, but to have handled 
them with considerable freedom. It was in 
his comedies especially that he introduced 
his attacks on men and events of the day. 

Naiads (Gr. Naiades). The Nymphs of 
rivers and springs. (See Nymphs.) 

Namatlanus {Claiidius Rutilliis). A 
Koman poet, by birtJi a Gaul and a l>agan, 
who was prafectus urbi under Honorius in 
A.D. 416. After the sack of Rome by Alaric, 
he returned to his native country, ravaged 
at that time by the Visigoths, and described 
his journey homo in two books, De Reditu 
siWj of which the beginning of the first ami 
the end of the second have perished. The 
poem is pure and correct in language and 
metrical form, and is interesting on account 
of its pathetic description of the misfortunes 
of the time. 

Names. (1) The Greeks had no names 
denoting family, nothing corresponding 
to our surnames. Hence the name of the 
new-born child wns left to the free choice of 
the parents, like the Christian name with 
us; the child usually received it on the 
seventh or tenth day after birth, the occa- 
sion being a family festival. According to 
the most ancient custom, the son, especially 
the first-born, received the name of his 
grandfather, sometimes that of his father, 
or a name derived from it(Phoc(5s — PhocTon) 
or similarly compounded (Thfidphrastos — 
TheddorSs). As a rule a Greek only had 
one name, to which was added that of his 
father, to prevent confusion, e.g. Thucy- 
dides (scil. the son) of Ol6rus. A great 
many names were compounded • with the 
names of gods (HSrakleitds., H(^i‘6d6t6s.f 
ArternidOrbs, DiOgi^nPs)^ or derived from 
them (D^metrtdSj Apolldnids). Frequently 
names of good omen for the future of the 
child were chosen. Sometimes a new name 
was afterwards substituted for the original 
one ; so Plato was originally called Aris- 
tOcles, and Theophrastus Tyrtamus. Slaves 
were usually called after their native coun- 
try, or their physical or moral peculiarities. 

(2) The Romans^ in the republican 
times, had their names in the following 
order : preenOYnen ( = our “Christian name”), 
nOmen (name of race, gentile name), cogno- 
men (surname, denoting the family). The 
gentile name^ v^^hich originally (always in 
patrician names) had for derivative suffix 
-ins (e.g. Ifinius^ Cornelius., Tullius)^ was 
common to all those connected with the 
gens^ men, women, clients, and freedmen. 
The preenomen was given to sons on the 

^ B.C. 884 , 


third (lay after birth, the dies lustric.us^ 
and was officially confirmed when the tOga 
rh'ilis was assumed and the name was in- 
scribed on the roll of citizens. The original 
meaning of the pruenonteu, in which there 
was sometimes a reference to peculiar 
circumstaiu^es at birth (e.g. LUcius — hoi'n 
by day, d/(77i///-.s*=:rborn in the morning; 
Quintus^ the fifth, Di^etmus^ the tenth), came 
to be disregarded in the course of time, when 
the name was given. As a rule, the eldest 
son received the pnvnonien of his father. 
Of these there was a conn)aratively limited 
number in the noble families ; some were 
employed only by certain gentes, even by 
certain families, as for instarico Appius 
exclusively liy the Clandif, and Tiberius 
especially by the NerOnes who belonged to 
this race ; while others were actually pro- 
liibited in certain families, e.g. Marcus in 
that of the The pranionicn wns 

usually written in an abbreviated form ; 
thus, A. stands for Aulns^ C. for Gains, Gn, 
for Gnattis, D. for Declnins, L. for Lflcius. 
M’. for Manins, M. tor Marcus, P. for 
Publius, Q. foi- Quintus, Ser. for Servins, 
S. or Sex. for Sextus, Ti. for Tiberius, T. 
for Titus. 

The surname (cognomen), the use of which 
was, in early times, not customary among 
the plebeians, served to denote and distin- 
guish the differont families of the same race, 
which often included several, patrician and 
plebeian. Thus the gens Corni^lia comprised 
the patrician families of the SclpiOnes, 
SnlUe, etc., and the plebeian families of the 
DOlAbetla’, Lent ft! i, etc. [It is true that some 
patrician families had fixed cognomina (e.g. 
Nero), but it was quite common for plebeians 
to take cognomina or to have them given ; 
e.g. Cn. Pompoius Magnus, C. Asinius PoUio, 
and his son Asinius Gallus. Some plebeians 
never took a cognomen, e.g. tlio Antonii. 
But the Tullii are CicSrOnP.s in the last cen- 
tury of the Republic. Cognomina, whether 
fixed or otherwise, are generally of the 
nature of nicknames, or, at any rate, add a 
description of some personal characteristic; 
e.g. Naso, Strabo, Gallus, ScrOfa, Aslnd, 
Rufus.] 

To the surname there was sometimes 
added a second and even a third, in later 
times called the agnomen, to indicate a 
lateral branch of the family, for instance the 
Sclpiones Ndsicce^ or, in memory of some 
remarkable exploit in war (e.g. Scipio Afri- 
canus, Asiaticus, etc.), or in consequence of 
a popular designation (e.g. Scipio Ndslea 
Sirdpio) or of an adoption. It was the ori- 
livy vi 20. 
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ginal custom for the adopted son, on passing 
from one gens to another, to add to the 
prcvnomen^ nomen^ and cognomen of his 
adoptive father the name of his own former 
gens with the termination -dnus. Thus 
the full name of the destroyer of Carthage, 
the son of L. iEmilius Paul us adopted by 
one of the Scipios, was P(iibliu8) Corne- 
lius Scipio Africanus iEmilianus. After 
about 70 A.D. there were many irregulari- 
ties in the way these names were given, 
the tendency being to give very many. 

Women originally had only one name, 
the feminine form of the gentile name of 
their father, e,g. Cornelia. In later times 
they sometimes had tipramomen also, which 
they received on marriage. It was the 
feminine form of the husband’s piwnomen^ 
€,g, Gaia. Sometimes they had both names, 
e.g. Aula Cornelia. The prwnomen went 
out of use for a time during the later Re- 
public, and it was afterwards placed after 
the nomen like a cognomen (e.g. Iu7}ta 
Tertia). Under the Empire, they regularly 
had two names, either the 7iom€7i and cog- 
nomen of the father {e,g, Csecllia Metella) 
or the nomina of father and mother {e.g. 
VdUria Attia, daughter of Attins and 
Valeria). 

Slaves were originally designated by the 
praenomen of their master, e.g. Marclpor --- 
Marci puev (slave of Marcus). Later, when 
the number of slaves had been greatly mul- 
tiplied, it became necessary to give thorn 
names chosen at random. Freodmen regu- 
larly took the nomen, afterwards the />?•«*- 
nomen also, of the man who freed them 
(or of the father of the woman who freed 
them), while they retained their previou.s 
name as a cognomen; thus the name of 
the well-known froedman of Cicero was M. 
Tullius Tiro, and of a freedman of Livia 
(the wife of Augustus), M. Livius IsmS-rus, 

Nana. See Attis. 

Nads. The Greek term for the inner 
portion of a temple. {See Temple.) 

Narcissus. The beautiful son of the river- 
god Cephisus. He rejected the love of the 
Nymph Echo {q.v.\ and Aphrddite punished 
him for this by inspiring him with a passion 
for the reflexion of himself which he saw in 
the water of a fountain. He pined away in 
the desire for it : to see one’s reflexion in 
the water was hence considered as a pre- 
sage of death. The flower of the same 
name, into which he was changed, was held 
to be a symbol of perishableuess and death, 
and was sacred to Hades, the divinity of the 
world below. Persdphdnd had just gathered 


a narcissus, when she was carried off by 
Hades. 



(Miitul painting ti'otii Pompeii. Kapics Mii'-oiitn.) 

Nauarchus (Gr. na?^arc7io8 = commander 
of a ship). The Spartan term for the com- 
mander of the fleet, chosen for one year , 
also a general term for the captain of a 
ship, regularly so used in the fleets of the 
Roman Empire. 

Naucrarlse. Administrative districts at 
Athens dating from prehistoric times ; they 
were 48 in number, 12 from each of the old 
phffbv. Each of them was obliged to fur- 
nish two horsemen and a ship towards the 
army and navy. The nauci'dri, who were 
at their head, seem to have formed a college 
or corporate body, who occupied themselves 
especially with all military and financial 
affairs, while current business was managed 
by the prytdneis, whose office was the 
Prytd7ieidn. Clisthgnes raised their num- 
ber to 50, 6 from each of the 10 new phylce, 
and probably restricted in functions to the 
services to the State, and especially the 
fleet. It is likely that they were given up 
after the fleet had been increased by The- 
mistocles; their place was probably taken 
by the tricrarchies. {See. Leitourgia.) 

NaumftchIfiB. A name given by fhe 
Romans to contests between ships, repre- 
sented for the amusement of the people, and 
commemorating naval engagements famous 
in history. The first representation of this 
I kind was given by Csesar in B.c. 40 in a 
I basin dug out for this purpose on the Cam- 
pus Martins, on which occasion a Tyrian 
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and an Egyptian fleet fought against each 
other, each with 2,000 rowers and 1,000 
marines on hoard. In B.c. 2, Augustus, at 
the dedication of the temple of Mars Ultor, 
had a seaflght between Athenians and Per- 
sians, represented with thirty ships. The 
greatest of all naumacliicR was that of 
Claudius in a.d. 52 ; it took place on the 
Fucine Lake, and 19,000 men in the dress 
of Ehodians and Sicilians fought in two 
fully armed men-of-war. For similar con- 
tests the arena of the amphitheatre was 
sometimes filled with water. The crews of 
the ships consisted of gladiators, prisoners, 
and criminals who had been condemned to 
death. 

Nauplius. (1) Son of Poseidon and Amy- 
mone {see Danauh), founder of Nauplia, and 
a famous navigator. 

(2) A king of Euboea, husband of Cly- 
mSne. (See Catreus.) After the unjust i 
execution of his son Pji]5.medes (q.if.) at the 
siege of Troy, the Greeks refused to give 
him the satisfaction he demanded. There- 
upon he avenged his son’s death by raising 
deceptive fire-signals, and stranding the 
returning Greeks among the breakers near 
the cliffs of Capharmis in Euboea. He thus 
caused the shipwreck and destruction of a 
large number. He is said to have finally 
thrown himself into the sea. 

Nauslcfta. The discreet and beautiful 
daughter of the Phseacian king AlcInShs 
and Arete. She met Odysseus when he 
was cast ashore on the island of Schfirla, 
and conducted him to her father’s palace 
(Homer, Ocl. vi). 

Nautddici. Commercial judges : at Athens, 
a judicial board, having cognisance in 
disputes between traders and suits against 
foreigners who pretended to be citizens. 
The former class of cases they settled them- 
selves ; the latter they prepared and brought 
before the Heliastic court. In Demosthenes’ 
time they had ceased to exist, and both 
kinds of suits came under the jurisdiction 
of the Thcamdthetcr. 

‘ Eazd,rlus. A Latin panegyric writer; 
the author of an eulogy on the emperor 
Constantine, delivered 321 a.d. 

NSarchus. A Greek writer of Crete, resi- 
dent afterwards at AmphipOlis. He was a 
friend of Alexander the Great in his youth, 
and administered the satrapy of Lycia for 
five years after the battle of Granlcus (334 
B.C.). He then took part in the Indian expe- 
dition (327 B.c.) and returned, as commander 
of the fleet, down the Indus and along the 
coast of Asia, to the mouth of the Tigris. 
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After Alexander’s death he attached himself 
to Antigdnus. He wrote an account of his 
voyage, which was rich in geographical dis- 
coveries. Of this we possess, besides frag- 
ments, an abstract in Arrian’s Indlca. The 
investigations of later times liave in many 
respects confirmed the trustworthiness of 
his statements concerning ancient India. 

Nectar. The drink of the Greek gods 
(see Ambrosia), which Homer describes as 
a red wine [II. xix 38] which Hebe pours 
out for the immortals \ib. iv 3]. 

Ngc^sla. Feast in honour of the dead. 
{See Burial.) 

Nfifasti DI§s. See Fasti. 

Neleus. Son of POseidon and T^rO the 
daughter of Salmoneus, brother of Pallas. 
The brothers are exposed after birth by their 
mother, who afterwards married CiGtheus 
of lolcus : they are found by a herdsman 
I and brought up by him until they grow uj). 
and are acknowledged b}" their mother. 
After Cretheus’ death they quarrel about 
the possession of lolcus, and Neleus, to- 
gether with MGlampt'is and Bias, the sons 
of his half-brother AmythaOn. retires into 
exile in Messenia, where Aphilreus, Tyro’s 
cousin, allows them to occupy Pylus. By 
Chloris, daughter of Amphion, the king of 
the Minyan OrchSmGnus (it is only a later 
myth that identifies him with Amphion of 
Thebes) he is father of twelve sons, of 
whom P6rTclj;m6nu8 and NestOr {q.v.) are 
the most celebrated, and one daughter, the 
beautiful Pero, bride of Bias(«ceMELAMPUS). 
On his refusing to purify Heracles from 
the murder of Iphitus, Heracles invades his 
country and slays all his sons except Nestor, 
who chances to be absent from home at the 
time. Nestor becomes the champion and 
avenger of the aged Neleus when the Epeans 
and their king Augeas, emboldened by his 
misfortune, venture on acts of injustice 
towards him. According to one account it 
wfio Neleus who renewed the Olympian 
i games and died at Corinth, where, it was 
said, he was buried at the isthmus ; accord- 
ing to others, he was slain along with his 
sons by Heracles. 

N6mS& (the Nemean Games). One of the 
four Greek national festivals, which was 
celebrated in the valley of Nfimfia in the 
territory of the Argive town Clfiona?. In 
historic times the festival was held in 
honour of Zeus, who had here a temple with 
a sacred grove. Originally it is said to have 
consisted of funeral games, instituted by 
the Seven during their expedition against 
Thebes, in memory of the boy Arch€m5ru8. 
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NEMEAN LION 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 


{nee Seven aoainst Thehes). Heracles 
afterwards changed it into a festival in 
honour of Zeus. Prom about 576 onwards, 
athletic competitions were added to the 
festival, after the model of those at Olympia ; 
and, like the latter, it was only gradually 
that it developed into a general Hellenic 
celebration. It was held twice in a period 
of four years, once in August, every fourth 
year, once in winter, every second or first 
Olympic year. [It is more probable, how'- 
ever, that the so called “ Winter Nemea ” 
were only local games held in Argos, and 
that the panhellenic Nemea were celebrated 
in alternate years at the end of every first 
and third Olympic year, at a time corre- 
sponding to our July. The question is 
discussed by Unger in the Plnlologus xxxiv 
50, but Droysen,in Hermes xiv 1, considei-s 
it still unsettled.] The management of the 
festival was originally possessed by the 
Oleonaeans, but soon passed, together with 
the possession of the sanctuary, into the 
hands of the Argives. The games consisted 
of gymnastic, equestrian, and musical con- 
tests (for the two former, cjo. Olympian 
Oames) ; the prize was a palm-branch and 
a garland of fresh sHln^n [often rendered 

parsley,” but more probably identical 
with the “ wild celery ”]. 

N6m6an Lion, The. See Heracles. 

Nfimftsianus {Marcus AurPlius Olympius\ 
of Carthage. A Roman poet famous in 
his own times, belonging to the end of the 
3rd century A.D. Ho flourished under the 
emperor Cams and his sons (212-284). 
We possess from him the first 425 lines 
of a fairly elegant poem on the Chase 
{CynPg^tic(l),&.i\d four eclogues, in which ho 
has closely followed Calpurnius 2). 

NdmSsXs. A post-Homeric personification 
of the moral indignation felt at all derange- 
ments of the natural equilibrium of things, 
whether by extraordinarily good fortune or 
by the arrogance usually attendant therein. 
According to Hesiod she is daughter of 
Night, and with Aidos, the divinity of 
Modesty, left the earth on the advent of 
the iron age. As goddess of due proportion 
she hates every trangression of the bounds 
of moderation, and restores the proper and 
normal order of things. As, in doing this, 
she punishes wanton boastfulness, she is 
a divinity of chastisement and vengeance. 
She enjoyed special honour in the Attic 
district of Khamnus (where she was deemed 
to be the daughter of Oc^anus), and is often 
called the Rhamnusian goddess ; her statue 
there was said to have been executed by 


Phidias out of a block of Parian marble 
which the Persians had brought with them 
in presumptuous confidence to Marathon, to 
erect a trophy of victory there. She was 
also called Adrasteia^ that name, appro- 
priate only to the Phrygian Rhea-Cyhele, 
being interpreted as a Greek word with the 
meaning, “ She whom none can escape.” 
She was also worshipped at Rome, e.specially 
by victorious generals, and was represented 
as a meditative, thoughtful maiden with 
the attributes of proportion and control (a 
measuring-rod, bridle and yoke), of punish- 
ment (a sirord and scourge) and of swift- 
ness (wings, wheel, and chariot drawn by 
griffins). 

Nfimdrensis. Epithet of Diana {q.v.). 

Nenia {not nsenia). A name given by the 
Romans to the funeral dirge in honour of 
the dead, sung to the accompaniment of 
flutes, at first by the relatives, in later times 
by hired mourners {pr(vftcai). There was 
also a goddess so called, the dirge per- 
sonified, who had a chapel outside the Porta 
VlmlAiCdis. 

N66c6ri (“wardens,” properly 8weeper^<f 
o f the temple). The Greek term for certain 
officials subordinate to the priests, on whom 
devolved the cleaning and keeping in repair 
of the temple to which they wore attached. 
In important temples, especially in Asia, the 
office of a neocorus was c.onsidered a dis- 
tinction by which even the greatest person- 
ages felt honoured. In the imperial period 
of Rome, whole cities, in which temples of 
the emperors existed, styled themselves their 
veocori. [Ephesus is described in Acts 
xix 35 as the neocorus^ or “temple-keeper,” 
of Artemis.] 

N66dam6deiB. See Helots. 

Neoplatonism. A form of later Greek 
philosophy, founded upon Plato. {See 
Philosophy.) 

N6opt616muB (also called Pyrrhus; i.c. the 
fair). Son of Achilles and Deldamia. He 
was brought up by his grandfather Lyc5- 
medes in ScyrSs. After Achilles’ death, 
however, he was taken by Odysseus to Troy, 
since, according to the prophecy of HSlenus, 
that town could be taken only by a descen- 
dant of JEacus. Here, like his father, he 
distinguished himself above all by a courage 
which none could withstand. He slew 
Eurypjdus, son of Tel^phus, and was one of 
the heroes in the Wooden Horse, where he 
alone remained undaunted. Later legend 
depicted him as fierce and cruel; at the 
taking of Troy he killed the aged Priam at 
the altar of Zeus, hurled Hector’s son. 
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Astyilnax, down from the walls, and offered an altar in a similar capacity. In after 
lip P5lyx6na upon his father’s tomb. In times Agrippa built a temple and portico 
Homer he arrives safely with much booty to Neptune on the Field of Mars in honour 
at Phthia, his father’s home, and weds of his naval victory over Sextus Pompeius 
M§n6laus’ daughter HermiSne, who was and Antonius. A festival of Neptune 
promised him during the siege of Troy {Neptunalia\ accompanied by games, was 
[Od. iv 5]. Later legend represents him as celebrated on July 23rd. The old harbour 
acconapanied by Andrfimache, Hector’s wife, god of the Romans was Portunus {q.v.). 
who is allotted him as part of his booty, See Poseidon. 

and Holenus, and then, on the strength of Nereids (G-r. NdreidSs). The Nymphs of 
a prophecy of Helenas, as going to Epirus the sea, daughters of Nereus {q.v,) and 
and settling there. It was to a son of his Doris. 

by Lanassa, granddaughter of HerSLcles, that Nereus. The eldest son of Pontus and 
the later kings of Epirus traced back their Gasa, husband of Doris, daughter of OcSilnus, 
descent, and accordingly styled themselves father of 60 (according to a later account, 
A^McMoi ; while from his son by Andr6- 200) beautiful Sea-nymphs, the Nereids, 
mache, MClossus, the district of Molossia He is described as a venerable old mnn, of 
was said to derive its name. He afterwards a kindly disposition towards mortals, and .as 
went to Phthia, to reinstate his grandfather dwelling in a resplendent cave in the depths 
Peleus in his kingdom (whence he had been of the .^jgean. 
expelled by Acastus), and wedded 
Hermione. He soon, however, met 
his death at Delphi, whither, ac- 
cording to one story, he had gone 
with dedicatory oiferings, or, ac- 
cording to another, to plunder the 
temple of Apollo in revenge for 
his father’s death. The accounts 
of his death vary, some attributing 
it to Orestes, the earlier lover of 
Hermione; others to the Delphians, 
at the instance of the Pythian 
priestess ; others again to a quarrel 
about the meat-offerings. 

The scene of his death was the 
altar, a coincidence which was re- 
garded as a judgment for his 

murder of Priam. His tomb was nereid, rorne alonu jiy a tkiiow. 

within the precincts of the Delphic (Nnpie« Mnpeum.) 

temple, and in later times he was 

worshipped as a hero with annual sacrifices Like all gods of water, he has the gift of 
by the Delphians, as he was said to have prophecy and of transforming himself into 

vouchsafed valuable assistance against the any shape he chooses to assume. He is 

Gauls when they threatened the sacred represented as an old man with the leaves 

spot [b.C. 279 , Pausanias, x 23]. of seaweed for hair and a sceptre or trident. 

NdpliM§. Wife of Athamas, mother of His daughters are likewise benevolent 
Phrixus and Helle. {See Athamas.) beings, well disposed to mortals. They live 

N6p6s. See Cornelius (1). with their father in the depths, but rise to 

Neptunus. The Italian god of the sea, hus- i the surface in order to amuse themselves 
band of Salacia (the godde.ss of salt water), I with every kind of pastime and to assist 
identified by the Romans with the Greek sailors in distress. They were especially 

Pdseidon. This identification dated from worshipped on the islands, on the coasts, 

399 B.C., when a Lectisternium was or- and at the mouths of rivers, and were 

dained in his honour by the Sibylline depicted in works of art as charming 

books. Like Poseidon, he was worshipped maidens, sometimes lightly clothed, some- 

as god of the sea and of equestrian accom- times naked, often riding on dolphins and 

plishments. As such he had a temple in Tritons (see cut). The Nereids most often 

the Circus Flaminius, whilst in the Circus mentioned in mythology are Am phi trite and 

Maximus the old Italian god Consus had Thetis, with Galfiteft. 
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Nessus. A Centaur, who used to ferry 
travellers over the river Evenus. On 
attempting to outrage Deianira, the wife of 
Heracles, he was shot by the latter with 
one of his poisoned arrows. Upon this he 
presented Deiariira with a portion of his 
poisoned blood, professedly to enable her 
to regain her husband’s affections, should 
he prove false to her. The robe smeared 
with the blood proved fatal to Heracles 
{q.v.). Soph., Tracliiniw^ 558, 1141.] 

Nestor. Son of Neleus and Chloris, ruler 
of the Messenian and Triphylian Pylus, 
and later also, after the extinction of the 
royal family there, of Mossenia ; wedded to 
Eurydlce, by whom he had seven sons and 
two daughters. He was the only one 
of twelve sons of Neleus who escaped 
being slain by Heracles, since he was, it is 
said, living at the time among the (ferenians 
in Messenia, from whom he derives the 
name given him in Homer. After 

this disaster, the king of the Epeans, Augeas, 
illegally keeps back a four-horsed chariot, 
which Neleus has sent to Elis to compete 
in a contest. Neleus, as yet hardly a youth, 
retaliates by driving off the herds of the 
Epeans ; iipon which the latter with a 
large array besiege the Pylian fortress of 
Thyreiessa on the Eurotas. Neleus forms 
one of the relieving army, serving as a foot- 
soldier, owing to his father’s having, from 
regard to his youth, had the war-horses 
concealed from him. He slays in battle 
Augeas’ son-in-law, and, lighting from the 
dead man’s chariot, wins a most brilliant 
victory, so that the Py liana offer thanks to 
him among men even as they offer them to 
Zeus among the gods. In like manner in 
the war against the Arcadians, when he 
was the youngest of all the combatants, he 
killed the gigantic and much dreaded hero 
Ereuthalldn. He also took an important 
part in the battle between the Centaurs 
and the L&pithse. In old age, when he was 
ruling over the third generation of his 
people, he was involved in the expedition 
against Troy, owing, as the story w'ent, to 
the obligation incurred by his son AntllO- 
chus as a suitor of Helen ; with Odysseus 
he gains the help of Achilles and Patroclus 
for the undertaking, and himself sails, in 
the company of his sons Antiloch us and 
Thrasymedes, with 90 ships to the seat of 
war at Ilium. Here, according to Homer, 
“Neleus the horseman,” in spite of his 
great age, takes a prominent part among 
the heroes in council and battle alike : the 
qualities which adorn him are wisdom, 


justice, eloquence (“ from his lips flows 
, language sweeter than honey ” [II. i 248J), 
; experience in war, unwearied activity, and 
; courage. All value and love him, none 
; more than Agamemnon, who wishes that he 
' had ten such counsellors : in that case, he 
I says, Troy would soon fall [II. ii 372]. He 
is so great a favourite with Homer that in 
! ancient times it was conjectured that the 
; poet was himself a native of Pylos. After 
I the destruction of Troy he returns in 
I safety with his son Thrilsymedes to Pylos, 
Antilochus {q.v.) having for the sake of his 
! father, who was in sore peril, sacrificed his 
own life in battle against Memnon. Ten 
ears afterwards, Telemilchus still finds 
im at Pylos, amidst his children, in the 
ciijoynieiit of a cheerful and prospeious 
old age. [On the “ cup of Nestor,” nre 
Toreutic Art.] 

Newspapers. See Acta. 

Nexum. In the old Roman legal system 
the solemn process on entering upon a 
relationship of debtor and creditor under 
the form of manclpCitio {q.v.). In the for- 
mula used therein the borrower gave tlje 
lender, in case of non-fulfilment of the 
obligation incurred, the right to seize him 
without more ado as his bondsman. There 
was no limit in respect of time to the right 
of the creditor over a debtor whose person 
thus became forfeit to him : it consisted in 
the fact that the creditor could keep the 
nexus in prison and make him work as a 
slave for him. The latter, however, con- 
tinued to be a citizen; but, as long as the 
debt existed, was considered dishonoured, 
and was accordingly excluded from service 
in the legion and voting in the assemblies 
of the people. After the Lex Poetella 
Pftpiria of 326 B.c. had, in the interest of 
the plebeians, for the most part abolished 
personal security, the nexum gradually 
passed into a mere contract of loan. 

[In Prof. Nettleship’s Lcciurcs and Essay 8^ 
pp. 363-6, there is a note showing that the 
proper meaning of nexum is “a thing 
pledged (bound),” and of nexus -i, “ a pri- 
soner ” ; that the evidence for making nexum 
mean “ a solemn process ” is very weak ; and 
that nexus -Us is the proper word for the con- 
tract or bond between debtor and creditor. 
In almost all the passages where nexum -i 
is supposed to mean “ a process,” it might 
as well come from nexus -Us, Cicero, how- 
ever, in Pro CcBcina 102, has nexa atque 
hereditates ; and in De Rep. ii 59, propUr 
unius libidinem omnia nexa eivium tibe* 
rata nectierque postea desiium.] 
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ITicander (Gr. Ntcandrds), A Greek poet 
born at C6l5phon in Asia, about 150 b.C. 
He was an liereditary priest of Apollo, as 
well as a pliysieian, and lived a great deal 
ill iEtolia as well as later in Pergilmon. He 
wrote numerous works, such as those on 
agriculture, of which considerable fragments 
are still preserved, and on mythological 
mt'hhnorphOses (used by Ovid), etc. Two of 
his poems, written in a dull and bombastic 
manner, are still extant : the Thi^r'idca^ on 
remedies against the wounds inflicted b}" 
venomous animals; and AUxipharnidcn^ 
on poisons taken in food and drink, with 
their antidotes. 

Nice (Gr. Nike), The Greek goddess of 
victory, according to Hesiod, daughter ol' 
Pallns and Styx, by whom she was brought 
to Ecus to assist him in his struggle willi 
the Titans : thenceforward slio remains 


always with Zens 
on Olympus. 
Sculptors often 
represent, her in 
connexion with 
divinities who 
grant victory : 
thus the Olym- 
pian Zeus and the 
Athene on the Ae- 
ro p6J is at AtJiens 
hold in one hand 
a statue of NlrP. 
( <SVe Zeus, fig. 2 ; 
and, for another 
iVtcc, cp. PiEO- 
Nius.) She was 
generally repre- 
sented as winged 
and with a wreath 
and a palm- 
branch. As herald 
of victory she also 
has the wand of 
Hermes. This 
mode of repre- 
senting her was 
adopted for the 
statues of the 
goddess specially 
revered by the 



* WINGKl) VICTORY IN 
UUONZE. 

(Ciissrl MiiMHiim.) 


Romans under the name Victoria. VXca 


POta (“Victorious Issue”) was an earlier 
designation of the same goddess. Such 
statues were erected chiefly on the Capitol 
by triumphant generals. The most famous 
was the statue [brought from Taren turn and 
therefore probably the work of a Greek 
artist] which Augustus dedicated to her in 


D. c. A. 


j the Curia Idlia, in memory of his victory 
I at Actium. When the Curia Julia had 
' been destroyed by fire in the reign of Titus- 
, and rebuilt by Homit.ian, the statue was- 
placed in the new building, and was adored 
as the guardian goddess of the senate unti 1 
Christianity became the religion of the 
empire. 

NieXas An Athenian painter fa son of 
NieSmedes, and a pujnl of Eiiphranor’s 
pupil AntTdotusj. He Jived during the lat- 
ter half of the 4th century H.c. as a younger 
contemi)orary of Praxiteles. [The latter, 
when asked which of his works hi marble 
he .spccinlly a]>j)rovcd, was in the habit of 
answering, that had been touched, by 

the hand of Nicia^ ; such importance did 
he attribute to tliat artist’s method of 
tinting, or “ touching up with colour,” 
circa nditlo (Pliny, N. H. xxxv 13d). He 
painted mainly in encaustii'. ; and] was 
esjiecially distinguished by liis skill in 
I making the figures on his pictures a})pear to 
, stand out of tlie work, by means of a iirojatr 
1 treatment of liglit and shade. He was 
' celebrated for his painting of female figures 
and other subjects which were favourable 
to the full expression of dramatic emotions, 
j such as the Rescue of Andromedi'i and the 
j Interrogation of the Dead by Odysseus in 
; the lower world. Tliis latter ])icture he 
I presented to the city of his birth, after 
Ptolemy the First had offererl sixty talents 
(about £J2,0CKJ) for it. [Pliny, N. II. xxxv 
§§ 130-133. He insisted on the imjiortance 
of an artist’s choosing noble themes, such 
I as cavalry engagements and battles at sea, 
instead of frittering away his skill on birds 
and flowers (Demetrins, I)e Elocutione,, ’730] 
Nic51aus. A Greek historian of Hamas- 
j cns. At the suggestion of the Jewish king 
j Herod the Groat, whoso devoted friend he 
I was, and who had recommended him to 
! Augustus, ho wrote a comprehensive history 
1 of the world down to his own times in 144 
books, which is j)artly preserved in import- 
ant fragments exhibiting an agreeable style. 
His panegyrical biography of Augustus has 
come down to us almost entire. 

Nic6m5,chus. (1) A Greek painter, pro- 
bably of Thebes, about 360 b.o. He was 
celebrated ns an artist who could paint with 
equal rapidity and excellence, and was re- 
garded as rivalling the best painters of his 
day. A famous painting of his was the Rape 
of Proserpine. [Pliny, N. H. xxxv 108.] 

(2) Of G6rfi,sa in Arabia, a follower of 
the Pythagorean philosophy, about 150 a.d. 
He composed an introduction to Mathematics 

E E 
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in two books and a handbook on Harmonj', 
of which only the first book is preserved en- 
tire, the second consisting of two fragments 
which cannot be said with certainty to come 
from Nicomachus. The first-mentioned work 
gives valuable information as regards the 
arithmetic of the Greeks in earlier times. 
It was translated into Latin by BSethius. 

Nigldius Plgtilus (Piiblius). A friend and 
contemporary of Cicero, next to Varro the 
most learned Roman of his day, born about 
“98 B.c. He was an adherent of Pompey, 
and after his defeat went into exile, whore 
he died in 45. He had a propensity to 
mysticism, which led him to the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy, astrology and magic, 
which he actually practised. His writings 
*On theology, natural history, and grammar 
were in some cases very voluminous, but 
•owing to their obscurity and subtlety, in 
spite of their erudition, they met with far 
less notice than those of Varro. 

NiSbe. Daughter of Tantalus and Dtone, 
sister of Pelops and wife of Arnphion of 
Thebes. Like her father, she stood in 
close connexion with the gods, especially 
with Leto, the wife of Zous, and fell into 
misfortune by her own arrogance. In 
maternal pride for her numerous progeny of 
six sons and six daughters, the ill-fated 
woman ventured to compare herself to Leto, 
who had only two children. To punish 
this presumption Apollo and Artfimis slew 
with their arrows all Ni6be’s children, in 
their parents’ palace. For nine days they 
lay in their blood without any to bury them, 
for Zeus had changed all the people into 
stone. On the tenth day the gods buried 
them. Niobe, who was changed to stone 
on the lonely hills of Sipylus, cannot even 
in this form forget her sorrow. Thus runs 
Homer’s account [11. xxiv 614], in which 
we have the earliest reference to “ a colossal 
relief roughly carved on the rocks” of 
Mount Sipylus in Lydia, the face of which 
is washed by a stream in such a manner 
that it appears to be weeping [cp. Jebb 
on Soph., A7it. 831]. The accounts of later 
writers vary greatly in respect of the 
number of the daughters of Niobe and of 
the scene of her death. Sometimes the 
spot where the disaster occurs is Lydia, 
sometimes Thebes, where moreover the 
grave of Niobe’s children was pointed out : 
the sons perish in the chase or on the race- 
course, while the daughters die in the royal 
palace at Thebes or at the burial of their 
brethren. This story describes Niobe as re- 
turning from Thebes to her home on Sipylus, 


! and as there changed into a stone by Zeus, 
at her own entreaty. The fate of Niobe was 
often in ancient times the theme both of 
poetry and of art. 

The group of the 
children of Niobe 
discovered at 
Rome in 1583 
and now at Flo- 
rence (part of 
which is shown 
in the cut) is 
well - known : it 
is probably the 
Roman copy of a 
Greek work 
which stood in 
Pliny’s time in a 
temple of Apollo 
at Rome, and with 
regard to which 
it was a moot 
point with the 
ancients whether 
it was from the hand of Sc6pas or of Praxi- 
teles [Pliny, N. II. xxxvi 28. Cp. Stark, 
Niohe und die Niobiden, 18G3]. 

Nisus, son of Pandion, brother of 
iEgeus of Athens, king of M6garft and 
reputed builder of tlie seaport Nis.nea. 
When Minos, in the course of his expedition 
of reprisal against iEgcus, besieged Megara, 
Scylla, Nisus’ daughter, from love for the 
Cretan king, brought about her father’s 
death by pulling out a golden or (according 
to another account) a purple hair on the top 
of his head, on which his life and the fate 
of the realm depended. 

Minos, however, did not reward her 
treachery ; he fastened her to the stern of 
his ship, and thus drowned her in the Saronic 
Gulf, or, according to others, left her 
behind him; whereupon she cast herself 
into the sea, and was changed either into a 
fish or into a bird called Ciris. 

Nobility {NohiUUls). The aristocracy of 
office, which at Rome took the place of the 
patrician aristocracy of birth, after the 
admission of the plebeians to all the offices 
of state and the levelling of the distinction 
between patricians and plebeians consequent 
thereon. It comprised those patrician and 
plebeian families whose members had held 
one of the curule magistracies. These fami- 
lies, for the most part the most illustrious 
and wealthy, had the influence and money, 
which afforded them the necessary means 
to canvass for and hold an office. Thus, in 
spite of the theoretical equality of rights 
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now existing, they almost completely ex- 
cluded from the higher magistracies all 
citizens who had neither wealth nor noble 
relatives to support them. It was quite 
exceptional for a man who did not belong 
to the nobility to be fortunate enough to 
attain to them. If he did so, he was styled 
a h6mo ndvus (a new man, an upstart). It 
was one of the privileges of the nobility that 
they en joyed the right to possess images of 
their ancestors. {See Imagines.) 

Nomen. See Name. 

Nomenclator. The Koman term for a 
slave who had the duty of reporting to his 
master the names of his slaves (often very 
numerous), of those who waited on him in 
the morning, of other visitors, and of those 
who met him when he was walking abroad. 
The latter duty was especially important 
if his master was a candidate for office, 
and, in order to gain votes, was anxious to 
canvass many of the electors in the public 
streets. (The word is properly written 
nomcncUMtor^ as is proved by the evidence 
of glosses and MSS. Cp. Martial, x 30, 30 ; 
Suetonius, Aug. 19, Calig. 41, Claud. 34.] 

Ndmfiphj^licfis (Guardians of the Laws). 
A board found in different states of Greece, 
which had to see to the observance of the 
requirements of the law, especially in the 
deliberative assemblies. At Athens, after 
the abolition of the Areopftgus as a board 
of supervision (about 461 B.c.) a college of 
seven nomophylaces was introduced as a 
check upon the senate, the public assembly, 
and the magistrates. 

N6m6s (Greek). (1) Originally, an ancient 
kind of solo in epic form in praise of some 
divinity. It was either “ aulodic or 
‘‘cithilrodic”; that is, it was sung to the ac- 
companiment of the flute or the cithara. The 
citharodic nomos was from ancient times 
used at the festivals of Apollo, whom the 
Dorians especially worshipped. It received 
its artistic form from Terpauder (about 675 
B.c.) principally by a systematic distribution 
into five or seven parts, of which three were 
the essential portions, the middle one forming 
the cardinal point of the whole. It formed 
.an important element in fhe Delphian 
festival of the Pythian Apollo. On the 
other hand, the aulodic nowos, which ClOnas 
of T6gea had introduced in imitation of the 
nomos of Terpander, was early excluded 
from this festival. By the side of the 
ancient nomoi^ in which the words were 
Buug to an instrumental accompaniment, 
there arose another variety formed on 
the same model. In this the song was 


dramatically recited to the tune of the flute 
or cithara, according as the nomos was 
“ aulodic ” or “ citharodic.'’ Of the former 
kind was the nomos introduced by the flute- 
player Sftcadas of Argos (about 580) at the 
Pythian games, and hence called the Pythian 
nomos, a musical representation of the de- 
struction of the dragon Pyth6 by Apollo. 
At a later period the province of the nomos 
was more and more extended and secularized, 
until it became the most important part of 
the musician’s profession. [Plutarch, De 
Mu.nca, cap. iii-x, pp. 1132-4.] 

(2) “ Law.” See Ecclesia 

N5m6th6t8B. At Athens a commission 
for the examination of proposed laws. (See 
Ecclesia, 1.) 

Nonse. The Roman name for the 5th or 
7th day of the month (see Calendar, 2). 

Nonius Marcellus. A Latin scholar, born 
at Thubursicum in Africa, who composed 
in the beginning of the 4th century a.d. 
a manual of miscellaneous information on 
points of lexicography, grammar, and anti- 
quities, bearing the title of De Compen- 
diOsd Doctrlna. It consisted originally of 
twenty books, one of which is lost. It is 
evidently founded on the works of earlier 
scholars, and in some parts exhibits verbal 
coincidences with Aulus Gellius. Though 
not showing the least genius or critical acu- 
men, the work is of great importance owing 
to its numerous quotations from lost authors, 
especially of the archaic period. [See Prof. 
Nettleship’s Lectures and Essays, pp. 
277-331.) 

Nonnus. A Greek poet of PanOpOlis in 
Egypt, belonging to the 5th century A.D. 
As a pagan, he wrote with poetic talent, 
and in a spirited though highly rhetorical 
style, a vast epic, called the DXbnysMcd, in 
forty-eight books, one of the chief sources 
for our knowledge of the Dionysiac cycle 
of legends. As a Christian, he composed 
a paraphrase of the Gospel of St. John in 
Greek hexameters. 

Ndtltia Dignltatum. A list of the officers 
of the court, and the civil and military 
magistrates. This official manual belongs 
to the end of the 4th century B.c., which 
is of great value for the statistics of the 
Roman empire at that time. It contains 
also the insignia of each magistrate repre- 
sented in drawings. 

N6viu8. A writer of Atelldnw (q.v.) 
flourishing about 90 B.c. Like his con- 
temporary and rival PompSnius, he was a 
master of ready speech of a coarse and 
droll description. Some of his witty verses 
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are quoted by Cicero [clc Or. ii 2D5, 279, 
285], Over forty titles of his works are 
meutioned, among them, as in the case of 
Pomponius, some which suggest travesties 
of mythological subjects ; e.g., Hercules as 
Auctioneer. 

Nummtiiarli. See Moneychangers. 

Nummus {coin). A special name for the 
commonest coin at Rome, which generally 
served as the unit of reckoning, the sestertius 
{q.v.y under Coinage). 

Nundlnae. The Roman term for the mar- 
ket day hold on the last day of the week of 
eight days, on which countrymen reste<l 
from labour and came to Rome to buy and 
sell, as well as to do other business. Accord- 
ingly the Nundinge were used for public 
announcements, especially concerning piiblic 
assemblies and the business to be conducted 
in them. The actual holding of the assem- 
blies on these days was avoided, so as not 
to prevent the people from attending to the 
business of the market. Originally too no 
legal business was conducted on them, and 
it was not till the beginning of the 3rd 
century B.c. that it was introduced. The 
Nundinge, though not a regular feast-day, 
were nevertheless celebrated in private life 
by inviting strangers to one’s table and 
exempting children from going to school. 

Nycteus. Son of Poseidon and the Pleiad 
Cfilseno, brother of Lj'cus {q.v.^ 1) and father 
of Antidpe {q.v.). After the early death of 
Cadmus’ son POlydorus he administered the 
government of Thebes for Labd^cus, who 
was a minor, until he met his death in 
battle with Epopous, his daughter’s husband. 

Nymphs (properly “the young maidens”). 
Inferior divinities of Nature who dwell in 
groves, forests and caves, beside springs, 
streams and rivers ; in some cases too on 
lonely islands, like Calypso and Circe. 
The nymphs of the hills, the forests, the 
meadows and the springs (called in Homer 
daughters of Zeus, while Hesiod makes 
the nymphs of the hills and the forests 
together with the hills and the forests 
children of earth) appear as the benevo- 
lent spirits of these spots, and lead a life 
of liberty, sometimes weaving in grottoes, 
sometimes dancing and singing, sometimes 
hunting with ArtSmis or revelling with 


Dionysus. Besides these divinities it is 
especially Apollo, Hermes and Pan who are 
devoted to them and seek after their love ; 
while the wanton satyrs are also continu- 
ally lying in wait for them. They are well 
disposed towards mortals and ready to help 
them : they even wed with them. Accord- 
ing to the various provinces of nature were 
distinguished various kinds of nymphs : 
nymphs of rivers and springs, the Naiads^ 
to whom the Oceanids and Nereids are 
closely related ; nymphs of the hills, Oreads ; 
nymphs of the forests and trees, Dryads or 
Ildniadryads', besides this they often re- 
ceived special names after certain places, 
hills, springs and grottoes. The Naiads, as 
the goddesses of the nourishing and fructi- 
fying water, were especially rich in favours, 
giving increase and fruitfulness to plants, 
herds and mortals. Hence they were also 
considered as the guardian goddesses of 
marriage, and the besprinkling of the bride 
with spring-water was one of the indispen- 
sable rites of the marriage ceremony. On 
the same principle, legendary lore represents 
them as nursing and bringing up the chil- 
dren of the gods, as for instance Zeus and 
Dionysus. Purther, owing to the healing 
and inspiring })ower of many springs, they 
belong to the divinities of healing and pro- 
phesying, and can even drive men into a 
transport of prophetic and poetic inspiration. 
The Muses themselves are in their origin 
fountain-nymphs. Popular belief assigned 
to the nymphs in general an exceedingly 
long life, without actual immortality. The 
existence of Dryads, it was supposed, was 
closel}' bound up with the origin and decay 
of the tree in which they dwelt. They 
enjoyed divine honours from the earliest 
times, originally in the spots where they 
had power, at fountains, and in groves and 
grottoes. In later times shrines of their 
own, hence called Nymphaia., were built 
to them, even in cities. These eventually 
became very magnificent buildings, in which 
it was customary to celebrate marriages. 
Goats, lambs, milk, and oil were offered to 
them. Works of art represented them in the 
form of charming maidens, lightly clothed or 
naked, with flowers and garlands; the Naiads 
drawing water or carrying it in an urn. 


Obfi. The Spartan term for each of the 
30 sub-divisions of the phylce {q.v.). 
dbblus. A weight as well as a silver coin 


among the Greeks drachma ; the Attic 
obolus amounted in intrinsic value to l-Sd 
{Cp. Coinage.) The ancients used to put 
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this com in the mouths of tlie dead, as also the stage was not so deep, and ended in 
passage-money for Charon the ferryman in throe walls which abutted with one another 
the lower world. ^ at obtuse angles. [The oldest Odeion in 

Obsfiquens. A Latin author. {Srr Livy, 2.) Athens was that in the neighbourhood of 
Occtipatld. The Homan term for the the fountain of Enneilcrunus (Pansan., i 4, 
appropriation of iintilled portions of the 1), on the Ilissus, south of the Olympleum. 
State lands, consetiuent upon the invitation This Odeion was probably built in the time 
of the State, and having for its object the of the Pisistratidse.] 

cultivation of the soil. {Sec further Auer The building which served as a pattern 
PuDLicus.) for all later ones of this kind was the 

Ocganus. In Creek mythology, originally Odeion built by Pericles about 445 B.C., 
the ancient river of the world which flow's Intended at first for the musical contesis 

around and bounds the earth and sea, it- at the Panathenaic games, but afterwards 

self unbounded and flowing back into itself, used by poets and musicians for rehearsals, 
From Oceaiius arise all seas, rivers, streams, by philosophers for discussions, and somo- 
and fountains.^ Herddotus is tlie first to times even for judicial business. This 
oppose this view [ii ‘2d, iv 8, 3(»J. To building was restored after its destruction 
Homer, Oceaiius is the beginning of all by fire (87 B.C.) by king Ariobarzanes II, 
things, even of the gods : lie, the original PhIl6pator. The first at Rome was built 

father, and his wife, Tethys^ the original by Domitian (about 8b a.d.) ; a second by 

mother. W'ith her he lives, a gentle and Trajan. That of HerOdes Attfeus {((.v.) 
hospitable old man, in the farthest west was considered the largest and most mag- 
away from the world and its doings. He nificont in ancient times : it was built soon 
keeps aloof even from the assemblies of the after 160 a.d. at Athens, below the south- 
gods, although river gods and nymphs western cliff of the Acropolis, in honoui- 
appear there. It is with the aged pair that of his deceased wife Annia Regilla, and 
Hera gi'ows up, and it is to them that she considerable part of it is still standing. It 
flees on the outbreak of the war with the held about 8000 persons and had a roof 
Titans. According to Hesiod [Theog. 133, composed of beams of cedar wood. 

337-370], Ocoanus and Tethys are children Odysseus (the Latin equivalent is UUxCh y 
of Uranus and Ga3a; the former the oldest erroneously written Ulysses). Xing of 
of the Titans, who after the fall of Cronns Ithac{l,sonof Laertes and Anticlea, daughter 
submitted to Zeus. From him are sprung of Autblycus. In post-Homerio legend he is 
3000 sons and as many daughters, the called a son of Sisyphus, borne by Anticlea 
OcMnldt^s. The oldest of the family, which before her marriage with Laertes. According 
is spread over the whole earth, are Aclieloiis to Homer, his name, “ the hater f was given 
and Styx. Oceanus was represented as a him by bis grandfather Autolycus, because 
venerable old man with a long beard: on he himself had so often cherished feelings 
his head are bull’s horns, after the usual of hatred during his life [Od. xix 402], His 
manner of river gods ; or crab’s claws, as wife PenelSpe (or Pen6l6pGia), daugliter of 
customary with gods of the sea; and ho Icarius {see (Ebalus), is said by later 
is surrounded by sea monsters. legends to have been obtained for him by 

Ocellus. A Greek philosophei-, a follower lier uncle TyndarSus in gratitude for counsel 
of the Pytliagorean school {c.p. Pythagoras), given by him. {See Tyndareos.) When 
Ochlocracy (mob-rule). The name among his son Tglemachus was still an infant, 
the G-reeks for that form of democracy in Agamemnon and Menelaus, as Homer tells 
which the citizens were admitted to the us, prevailed on him to take part in the ex- 
government of the State without any grada- pedition against Troy. Their task was hard, 
tion of classes, or any legal provision for as it had been predicted to him that it would 
checking the caprice ox the populace. Under be twenty years before he saw his wife and 
such a constitution public matters fell into child again. Later writers relate that he 
the hands of the lowest class of the people, was bound as one of Helen’s suitors to take 
Oct&dterSs (Gr. Okt-). A period of eight part in the scheme, but tried to escape his 
years. {See Calendar.) obligation by feigning madness, and among 

Odeidn (Lat. OdSum). The Greek term other acts yoked a horse and an ox to his 
for a building constructed for musical per- plough and so ploughed a field. When 
formances on the plan of a theatre, but however PS.lS.m§des, who with NesWr and 
with far slighter proportions and provided Menelaus was desirous of taking him to 
with a roof for acoustical purposes. Hence ! Troy, proceeded to place Telemachus in the 
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furrow, he betrayed himself and had to 
accompany them to war. He led the men 
of Ithaca and the surrounding isles to Troy 
in twelve vessels. In contrast to the later 
legend, which represents him as a cowardly, 
deceitful and intriguing personage, he 
always appears in Homer among the noblest 
and most respected of the heroes, and, on 
account of his good qualities, he is the de- 
clared favourite of Athene. He combines in 
his person courage and determined persever- 
ance with prudence, ingenuity, cunning and 
eloquence. Accordingly he is employed by 
preference as a negotiator and a spy. Thus, 
after the disembarkation, he goes with 
Menelaus into the enemy’s city to demand 
the surrender of Helen. Again, he is among 
those who are despatched by the Greeks 
to reconcile with Agamemnon the enraged 
Achilles. With DJbmedcs, who delights 
in his company, he captures the spy 
DSlon and surprises Rhesus; with the same 
hero he is said by later legend to have 
stolen the Palladium from Troy. When 
Agamemnon faint-heartedly thinks of flight, 
he opposes this idea with the utmost decision. 
Everywhere he avails himself of the right 
time and the right place, and, where courage 
and cunning are needed, is ever the foremost. 
After Achilles’ death, in the contest with 
Ajax, the son of TSldmon, he receives the 
hero’s arms as a recognition of his services, 
and by his ingenuity brings about the fall 
of Troy. Shortly before it, he steals into 
the city in the garb of a beggar, in order to 
reconnoitre every thing there; he then climbs 
with the others into the wooden horse, and 
contrives to control the impatient and the 
timid alike until the decisive moment. 

His adventures during the return from 
Troy and on his arrival in his native 
country form the contents of the Odyssey 
of Homer. Immediately after the departure 
Odysseus is driven to the Thracian Ismarus, 
the city of the Cic6n6s, and, though he 
plunders them, loses in a surprise seventy- 
two of his com])anions. When he is now 
desirous of rounding the south-east point of 
the Peloponnesus, the promontory of Mal6a, 
he is caught by the storm and carried in nine 
days to the coast of North Africa, on to the 
land of the Lotdphdgi (Lotus-eaters) whence 
he has to drag his comjianions by force to 
prevent their forgetting their homes for 
love of the sweet lotus food. Thence the 
voyage passes into the legendar}- world of 
the Western sea, then little known to the 
Greeks. Odysseus comes first to the 
country of the CydGjpH where, with 


twelve of his comrades, he is shut up in 
a cavern by Polyphemus. The monster 
has already devoured half of Odysseus’ 
companions before the latter intoxicates him 
(fig. 1), deprives him of his one eye, and by his 
cunning escapes with his comrades. Prom 
this time the anger of POseidon, on whom 
Polyphemus calls for revenge, pursues him 
and keeps him far from his country. On the 
island of jE61us^ the Keeper of the Winds 
{q.v.\ he finds hospitable entertainment, 
and receives on his departure a leathern 
bag in which are inclosed all the winds 
except the western. The latter would carry 
him in nine days to the coast of Ithaca, but, 
whilst Odysseus is taking rest, his comrades 
open the bag, which they imagine to contain 



( 1 ) * ODYSSKUH OFJ'KltlNa WINE 10 THE CYCLOrS. 
(Smtuetto in Vatican Museum, Rome.) 


treasure, and the winds thus released carry 
them back to AColua. He orders them otf 
from his island, regarding them as enemies 
of the gods. On coming to Telgpylus, the 
city of Ltlrnus, king AntlpliS-tes and his 
LwstryyondSy cannibals of immense stature, 
shatter eleven of their vessels, and the 
twelfth is saved only by Odysseus’ wari- 
ness. {See Painting, fig. 5.) On the island 
of Msd&, the sorceress Circj' turns part of 
his crew into swine, but, with the help of 
Hermes, he compels her to restore them to 
their human shape and spends a whole 
year with her in pleasure and enjoyment. 
When his companions urge him to return 
home, Circe bids him first sail toward the 
farthest west, to the entrance into the 
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lower world on the farther bank of Ocfianus, 
and there question the shade of the seer 
TirSsias concerning his return. {See Hades, 
Realm of.) From the latter he learns that 
it is the malice of Poseidon that prevents 
his return, but that nevertheless he will 
now attain his object if his comrades spare 
the cattle of liellds on the island of Tlirina- 
cia ; otherwise it will only be after a long 
time, deprived of all his comrades and on a 
foreign ship, that he will reach his home. 
Odysseus then returns to the isle of Circe 
and sets out on his homeward voyage, sup- 
plied by her with valuable directions and a 
favouring wind. Passing the isles of the 
Sirens (q.v.) and sailing through Scylla 
and Chdrybdis (q.v.)^ he reaches the island 
of ThrinS,cIa, where he is compelled to land 
by his comrades. They are there detained 
for a month by contrary winds; at length 
his comrades, overcome by hunger, in spite 
of the oath they have sworn to him, 
slaughter, during his absence, the finest of 
the cattle of Helios. Scarcely are they once 
more at sea, when a terrible storm breaks 
forth, and Zeus splits the ship in twain with 
a flash of lightning, as a penalty for the 
offence. All perish except Odysseus, who 
clings to the mast and keel, and is carried 
back by the waves to Scylla and Charybdis, 
and after nine days reaches the island of 
Ogygia, the abode of the nymph Cdlypso, 
daughter of Atlas. For seven years he 
dwells here with the nymph, who promises 
him immortality and eternal youth, if he 
will consent to remain with her and be her 
husband. But the yearning for his wife 
and home make him proof against her 
snares. All the day long he sits on the 
shore gazing through his tears across the 
broad sea ; fain would he catch a glimpse, 
were it only of the rising smoke of his home, 
and thereafter die. So his protectress, 
Athene, during Poseidon’s absence, pre- 
vails on Zeus in an assembly of the gods 
to decree his return, and to send Hermes 
to order Calypso to release him. Borne 
on a raft of his own building, he comes in 
eighteen days near to Schfirla, the island 
of the Phaeacians, when Poseidon catches 
sight of him and shatters his raft in pieces. 
However, with the aid of the veil of Ino 
LeucSthSa he reaches land in safety 

and meets with NausIcS,a, the king’s 
daughter, who conducts him into the 
Phaeacian city before her parents AlcinGus 
{q.v.) and Arete. He receives the most 
hospitable treatment, and is then brought 
loaded with presents by the Phaeacians on 


board one of their marvellous vessels to his 
country, which he reaches after twenty 
years’ absence, while asleep. He arrives 
just in time to ward off the disaster that is 
threatening his house. After his mother 
Anticlea had died of grief for her son, and 
the old Laertes had retired to his country 
estate in mourning, more than a hundred 
noble youths of Ithaca and the surrounding 
isles had appeared as suitors for the hand of 
the fair and chaste PdnGlGpdj had persecuted 
Telemachus, who was now growing up to 
manhood, and were wasting the substance 
of the absent Odysseus. Penelope had de- 
manded a respite from making her decision 
until she had finished weaving a shroud in- 
tended for her father-in-law, and every night 



( 2 ) • PKNKLol*K. 
(Ant. Denkrn. 1 3, p. 17.) 


unravelled the work of the day. In the 
fourth year one of her attendants betrayed 
the secret; she had to complete the garment, 
and when urged to make her decision pro- 
mised to choose the man who should win in a 
shooting match with Odysseus’ bow, hoping 
that none of the wooers would be able even 
so much as to bend it. Just before the day 
of trial, Odysseus lands on the island dis- 
guised by Athene as a beggar. Ho betakes 
himself to the honest swineherd Etcniwus, 
one of the few retainers who have remained 
true to him, who receives his master, whom 
he fails to recognise, in a hospitable manner. 
To the same spot Athene brings Telemachus, 
who has returned in safety, in spite of the 
plots of the suitors, from a journey to 
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Nestor at Pylus and Menelaus and Helen in 
Sparta. Hereupon Odysseus makes himself 
known and, together with his son and re- 
tainer, concerts his plan of revenge. In the 
shape of a beggar he betakes himself to the 
house, where he manfully controls his anger 
at the arrogance of the suitors which is dis- 
played towards himself, and his emotion on 
meeting Penelope. Next day the shooting 
match takes place. This involves shooting 
through the handles of twelve axes with the 
bow of Eurytus (q.v.), which the latter’s son 
Iphitus had once presented to the young 
Odysseus. None of the suitors can bend the 
bow, and so Odysseus takes hold of it, 
and bends it in an instant, thus achieving 
the master-shot. Supported by Telemachus, 
Eumseus, and the herdsman Phllmtius, and 
with the aiding presence of Athene, he shoots 
hrst the insolent Antln6us, and then the 
other suitors. He next makes hi mself known 
to Penelope, who has meanwhile fallen into 
a deep sleep, and visits Ids old father. In 
the meantime the relatives of the murdered 
suitors have taken up arms, but Athene, in 
the form of Mentor (q.v.) brings about a 
reconciliation. The only hint of 0<lysseiis’ 
end in Homer is in the prophecy of Tiresias, 
that in a calm old age a peaceful death will 
come upon him from the sea. 

In later poetry Telegonus, the son of 
Odysseus by Circe, is sent forth by his 
mother to seek out his father. He lands 
at Ithaca, and plunders the island : Odysseus 
proceeds to meet him, is wounded by him 
with a poisonous sting-ray, given by Circe 
to her son as a spear-point, and dies a 
painful death, which thus comes “ from the 
sea.” On Telegonus discovering that ho 
has killed his father, he carries the dead 
body home with him, together with Pene- 
lope and Telemachus, and there the latter 
live a life of immortality, Telemachus be- 
coming husband of Circe, and Telegonus of 
Penelope. Besides Telegonus, the legend 
told of two sons of Odysseus by Circe, 
named Agrius and Latinus, who were said 
to have reigned over the Etruscans. Tele- 
gonus in particular was regarded by the 
Romans as the founder of Tusciilum [Ovid, 
Fasti, iii 92], and Prseneste [Horace, Odes 
iii 29, 8]. In later times the adventures of 
Odysseus were transferred as a whole to the 
coast of Italy: the promontory of Circeii was 
regarded as the abode of Circe, Pormise as 
the city of the Lsestrygones. Near Surren- 
turn was found the island of the Sirens ; 
near Cape Lacinium that of Calypso, while 
near to Sicily were the isle of iEolus, Scylla, 


and Charybdis, and, on the Sicilian shore, 
the Cyclopes. Odysseus is generally repre- 
sented as a bearded man, wearing a semhoval 
cap like that of a Greek sailor. { See fig. 1.) 

(Ehaius. King of Sparta, father of Hi|)- 
p6c<56n, TyndareOs, and Icilrius by the 
Nymph Bateia. The first of these expels 
his brethren from their home, but falls 
with all his sons in battle against Herilcles 
and Cepheus of T6g6a ; upon this Tyud^rgos 
(q.v.) returns and takes possession of his 
father’s realm. Icarius, who remains in 
Acarnania, becomes by PSly caste, or (ac- 
cording to another account) by the Naiad 
PeriboBa, father of Penelbpe, the wife of 
Odysseus. 

CEcus (Greek). Tlie dining-room of a 
Roman dwelling-house. (See House.) 

(Edipus. Son of LMus, descendant of 
Cadmus through his paternal grandfather 
Labdacus and his great-grandfather Poly- 
dorus. According to Homer [Od. xi 271- 
280], he^ kills his father and marries his 
mother Epicaste (in later accounts ICcaste); 
the gods, however, immediately cause the 
misdeed to be known, and Epicaste hangs 
herself; (Edipus however rules on in 
Thebes, haunted with many sufferings by 
the vengeful spirit of his mother. Homer 
also mentions the funeral games celebrated 
in his honour [II. xxiii 679], but does not 
tell of the birth of his sons and the grounds 
of their feud. According to the ancient 
(Fdlpddeid of Cimethon, (Edipus after 
locaste’s death marries Euryganeia, whence 
sprang his sous Eteocles and PSlynlces, and 
his daughters Antigone and Ismene [Pans., 
ix 5, 11]. According to the ancient legend, 
(Edipus curses his sons either because Poly- 
nices had set before him at the banquet the 
table and goblet which Cadmus and Laius 
had used (which he regarded as an attempt 
to remind him of his transgression), or be- 
cause they had inadvertently sent him the 
haunch-bone of a victim instead of the 
shoulder-bone. 

In the hands of the tragedians., especially 
of JEsch^lus and SSphScles (in the CEdipus 
Tyrannus\ the legend has been changed 
into the following form. Laius, husband of 
locaste, daughter of M6noBceus, and sister 
of Cr66n, has a curse resting on him in 
consequence of some misdeed. He is told 
by the oracle of Apollo that he will die by 
the hand of his son. When a son is bom to 
him, he accordingly orders a slave to expose 
him, with his feet pierced, upon Clthseron. 
The slave consigns the child to the care 
of a shepherd belonging to the king of 
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Corinth, Pr)lj/bus, unci he takes it to his 
master. The hoy, who derives the name 
(Edipus (Swellfoot), from his swollen feet, 
is adopted by the childless Polybus and 
his wife Pgrlboea in place of offspring of 
their own. On reaching manhood, he is 
reproached during a carousal with not 
being the son of his presumptive parents, 
and betakes himself without their know- 
ledge to Delphi, in order to find out the 
truth. The terrible response of the oracle, 
to the effect that he will slay his own 
father and then beget children in wedlock 
with his mother, causes him to avoid 
Corinth. At tlio place in PhucTs where 
the road IVom Delphi to Daulis loaves the 
road to Thebes, ho is mot by his real hitlier, 
who is on a journey to Delphi t-o question 
tlie god concerning the devastation of his 
land by the Sphinx. As (Edipus will not 
move aside, a quarrel arises, and he kills 
his father tog(3ther with his attendants, 
one of whom alone escapes. He proceeds 
to Thebes, and there frees the city from 
its plague by solving tlie S]>hinx’s riddle ; 
as a reward ho receives from Croon the 
dominion of Thebes and the late king's 
widow, locaste, for a wife ; and the latter 
bears him four children (given by the 
older myth to Euryganeia). Years after- 
wards failure of crops and pestilence come 
upon Thebes, and the oracle [)roinises libe- 
ration from the disaster only if tlie murder 
of Laius be requited by the banishment 
of the murderer. The result of (Edipus’ 
eager endeavours to identify this person is 
the discovery of the horrors which he has 
unconsciously perpetrated. locaste hangs 
herself in despair, and (Edipus puts out 
his own eyes. Deposed from his throne, 
and imprisoned at Thebes by his sons to 
conceal his shame from men’s eyes, or (ac- 
cording to another account) driven by them 
into banishment, whither his daughters 
accompany him, he pronounces against his 
sons a curse, to the effect that they shall 
divide their inheritance with each other by 
means of the sword, a curse which is ful- 
filled with awful exactness. {See Seven 
A cvAiNsT Thebes.) 

His grave was afterwards shown at the 
village of Etednus, on the borders of Attica 
and Boeotia, in the sanctuary of Demeter, 
and worship done to him as to a hero. At 
Athens too, in a sacred demesne of the 
6riny6s, between the AreSpSgus and the 
Acr6p5lls, was a monument to (Edipus, 
whose bones were supposed to have been 
brought hither from Thebes. — Sophocles, 


in his CKilipus at C6l6nus^ follows another 
legend. He represents him as coming to 
the Attic deme of Colonus at the bidding 
of Apollo, and as finding there, in the sanc- 
tuary of the now propitiated Eumenld6s,the 
longed-for peace of tlio grave. His bones, 
the place of burial of which was known to 
none, are ajirecious treasure for the country, 
to guard it from hostile invasions. 

CEneus {i.e. vintner). King of Calydon, 
in iEtolia, the hills of which he was th(3 
first to plant with the vine received from 
Dionysus. He was son of I’orthous or 
Porthaon, and brother of Agrius and 
]\[6laH ; by Althsea, daughter of Thestius, he 
became the father of Tydeus, Meleager, 
and Deiauira. {See Heracles.) As ho once 
forgot Artemis in a sacrifice, she sent the 
Calydoniaii boar, which ravaged the country, 
and, even after its slaughter in the famous 
Calydonian Hunt, occasioned the death of 
Meleager (q.v.). From the plots of his 
brother Molas he had been delivered by 
Tydeus through the murder of Molas and 
his sons, but after the deaths of Tydeus 
and Meleager, his other brother Agrius, 
and the sons of that brother, deprived him 
of his throne and cast him into prison. 
His grandson Dffiinedris however revenged 
him with the aid of Al(*,ma3on, to wliom 
he had once given hospitable eiitertainnmnt, 
and who was desirous of taking (Eneus with 
him to Argos, after he had given over the 
throne of (jalydoii to his son-in-law Andrai- 
mon, whose son ThSas, in Homer [//. ii 688], 
leads the ^tolians to Troy. But the two 
sons of Agrius, who have escaped death, 
lie in wait for him in Arcadia, and there 
slay the old man. Didmedes carries his 
body to Argos, and deposits it in the city 
which after him was called (En6e. While 
in Homer (Eneus is dead before the expe- 
dition to Troy, later mythology represents 
him as surviving the Trojan War, and as 
restored to his kingdom by Diomedes on 
the latter’s flight from Argos. 

(Endm&tls. Son of Ares and the Pleiad 
St6r6pe, king of Pisa in Elis, father of 
HippSdamia. He endeavoured to prevent 
his daughter’s marriage, either because he 
loved her himself, or because an oracle had 
predicted his death in the event of her 
marriage. In consequence of this he im- 
posed upon her suitors the condition that 
they must contend with him in a race from 
Pisa to the altar of Pdseiddn, on the 
Corinthian isthmus : if he overtook them 
with his horses, which were as swift as the 
winds, he trvinsfixed them with bis spear. 
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He had already slain thirteen (or, according 
to another account, eighteen) suitors in this 
way, when Pelops arrived. Pelops bribed 
Myrtilus, the charioteer of (Enomaus. 
Myrtilus accordingly either neglected to 
insert the Jinch-pins in the chariot-wheels 
or substituted waxen ones for them, and 
Pelops, by the help of the horses which 
Poseidon presented to him, succeeded in 
defeating CEiiomaus. (Enomaus died of the 
fall from his chariot ; according to another 
story, he committed suicide {cp. Pelops). 

(Enone. A nymph of mount Ida, bride of 
Paris before he carried off Helen. In resent- 
ment at her lover’s faithlessness, she refused 
to help him when he was mortally wounded ; 
and, in her remorse at her refusal, ended by 
hanging herself. 

Officials, Official System, Magistrates. 

Of all the official systems established among 
the Greeks, that in vogue among the 
Athenians is the best known to us. The 
qualifications for public office at Athens 
were genuine Athenian descent, blameless 
life, and the full possession of civic rights. 
If religious duties were attached to the 
office, physical weakness was a disquali- 
fication. No one was allowed to hold two 
offices at a time, or the same office twice, 
or for a longer period than a year. The 
nomination was made in some cases by 
election, in others by the drawing of lots. 
Election took place by show of hands in 
the ccxlcsta, or, on the mandate of the 
eedesiOj in the assemblies of the several 
tribes. {See Cheirotonia, Ec<3LESIa.) In 
election by lot [on the introduction of which 
aee Note on p. 706] the proceeding was a.s 
follows. The The87n6thH(E presided in the 
temple of Theseus. {See THESMOTHETiE.) 
Two boxes or vessels were placed there, 
one containing white and coloured beans, 
and the other the names of the candidates, 
written on tablets. A tablet and a beau 
were taken out at the same time, and the 
candidate whose name came out with a 
white beau was elected. Before entering 
on his office (whether he had been chosen 
by lot or election), every official had to 
undergo an examination of his qualifica- 
tions {d6klmd8^a). If the result^ was 
unfavourable, a substitute was appointed, 
either by a simultaneous casting of lots in 
the manner described, or (if the office was 
elective) by a new election. During their 
term of office the officials were subject to 
constant supervision, and were liable to 
suspension or deposition by the Ecclesia, 
through the proceeding called Bplcheird- 


t6n\a (a new show of hands). On the expi- 
ration of his term, eve:^ official was bomid 
to give an account of himself {euthyna). 
The regular officials* had each a place of 
oflfice {archeidn). If the officials formed 
a society, as in the majority of cases, the 
business was (so far as joint administration 
: was possible) distributed among the mem- 
bers. If the society appeared in public as 
a whole, one of the members presided as 
prytdnU. {See Pbytanis.) In the cases 
at law which came under their jurisdiction, 
it was incumbent on the officials to make 
the necessary arrangements for the trial, 
and to preside in court. They received no 
salary, but their meals were provided at 
the public expense, either at their resi- 
dences or in the Prytdnrum. The emblem 
of office was a- garland of myrtle. The 
offence of insulting an official in the per- 
formance of his duty was punishable with 
dtlmla. (See^ for details^ Apodect^:, 
Archontes, Astynomi, Epimelet^e, Ola- 

CKET>E, POLETiE, StRATEGI, TaMIAS.) 

There were numerous attendants on the 
officials {hyperetai), who received a salary, 
and their meals at the public expense. 
Such were the clerks {grammdteis) and 
heralds (kerf/kes ) . For Sparta, see Epiiors ; 
for Rome, Magistratus, Accensi, Lictors, 
Apparitor. 

Ogfg&B (Ogygns). One of the Boeotian 
autochthSnes, or aborigines, son of Boeotus 
or (according to another account) of P68ei- 
don. He was king of the HectenSs, the 
oldest inhabitants of Boeotia, which was 
visited during his reign by an inundation of 
Lake Copals, named after him the Ogygian 
flood. 

Olcles. Son of AntTph&tes, grandson of 
Mfilampus, father of Amphi&raus. He fell 
as a companion of Heracles in the battle 
against La6m6d6n of Troy. 

Oil was very extensively used in ancient 
times. Apart from its use as an article of 
food and for burning in lamps, it served 
to anoint the body after the bath and in 
the pdlaistra. The oil most used was that 
obtained by means of olive presses from the 
olive tree, which seems to have been trans- 
planted from Syria to Greece and thence to 
Italy. The best olive oil produced among 
the Greek states was that of Attica; here 
the olive tree was considered a gift of the 
national goddess Athene, who by means of 
it had obtained the victory in her contest 

* Some were only appointed to carry out special 
duties on special occasions ; these were called 
Eplrniiimi. 
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with PSseidOn for the possession of the 
country. Here also the olive tree was under 
the special protection of the State ; no one 
was allowed to cut down olive trees on his 
own plot of land, except for specified pur- 
poses, and then only a specified nximbor. 
Moreover many olive trees standing on pri- 
vate ground were regarded as the property 
of the goddess of the State, and it w’as 
therefore forbidden on pain of death to cut 
them down. They were under the special 
control of the AreSpagus, which had them 
inspected from time to time by certain 
officials, and they were farmed out by the 
State [Lysias, Or. ix]. Part of the oil thus 
obtained had to be sold by the farmer to the 
State at a fixed price ; this was only used 
for festive purposes, especially to be dis- 
tributed in prizes to the victors in the Pan- 
athenaic contests [Pindar, Nnri. x 35]. 

In Italy the olive tree, which spread thence 
to France and Spain, grew so well that the 
Italian oil, especially from the neighbour- 
hood of the South Italian cities Venafrum 
and Tarentum, and that from the Sabine 
country, was considered the finest in the 
world and so met with a ready sale abroad. 
The best kind was considered to be oil from 
unripe olives, especially the first from the 
press [Pliny, N. H. xv 1-34]. The manu- 
facture of fragrant oils and ointments, of 
which the ancients made a far more exten- 
sive use than ourselves, was very important. 
There was a very large number of prepara- 
tions of this kind which were used for 
embrocations of the person, pomades for 
the hair of the head and beard, for per- 
fuming the dress, bath-water and the like. 
They were pro])ared, some by a cold method, 
some by a hot, by mixing oils pressed for 
the most part from fruits, such as the oil of 
olives, nuts, and almonds, with the volatile 
oils derived from native or oriental vege- 
table substances. The most expensive kinds 
were brought from the East, the birthplace 
of this manufacture, as, for example, the 
much-prized nardinum, pressed from the 
flowers of the Indian and Arabian grass 
nardus [Pliny, N. H. xiii 1-25]. For pre- 
serving them vessels of stone were preferred, 
especially those of alabaster [ih. § 19]. To 
meet the demand, vast perfume manufac- 
tories existed everywhere in abundance. 

dileus. King of the Locrians, father of 
the lesser Ajax {q.v.^ 1). 

OlSn. A mythical poet of Lycia belonging 
to early Greek times, standing in connexion 
with the worship of Apollo in DMOs and 
represented as having composed the first 


hymns for the Delians. The legend which 
was especially attributed to him was that 
of Apollo’s sojourn among the Hyperboreans. 

Oligarchla (“Rule of the Few”). The 
name given in Greek writers to that form 
of constitution where a portion of the 
community, privileged either by reason of 
nobility of birth or of wealth, are exclu- 
sively, or at least in preference to others, in 
possession of power. The former case is an 
example of an absolute despotism ; the latter 
resulted where the magistracies, though 
filled exclusively from the privileged classes, 
nevertheless dei)onded on popular election ; 
or where the mass of the people possessed a 
share in deliberation or in the drawing up 
of decrees, while to the privileged body 
was reserved the right of making proposals, 
convoking and presiding over the assem- 
blies, and ratifying the decrees. 

Olympiad (Gr. Olympias). A period of four 
years from one celebration of the Olympian 
games (see Olympian Games) to another. 
The Olympiads were counted from the vic- 
tory of COroBbuB (776 b.c.) ; the last, the 
283rd, ended 394 A.D., with the abolition 
of the Olympian games. This method of 
reckoning never passed into everyday life, 
but is of importance, inasmuch as, through 
the historian TimsBus, about i24(3 B.C., it 
became the one generally used by the Greek 
historians. 

Olympian Games (Gr. Olympirl). The 
chief national festival of the Greeks, which 
was celebrated in honour of Zeus at Olympia, 
in the Peloponnesian district Pisatls, be- 
longing to the Eleans, at the point where 
the Clad^us runs into the Alphehs. The 
institution of this ancient festival is some- 
times referred to Pisus, the mythical founder 
of the city Pisa, which was afterwards de- 
stroyed by the .Eleans, and before whose 
gates lay the sanctuary of Zeus ; sometimes 
to P6lops, in whose honour funeral games 
were held at this point on the banks of the 
Alpheus. 

These were restored, it is said, by Hera- 
cles, who instituted the regular order of the 
festival. This opinion did not become cur- 
rent until the Dorian States, established 
after the immigration of the Heraclidse into 
the Peloponnesus, had been admitted to a 
share in the festival, which was originally 
frequented only by the Pisatans and their 
immediate neighbours. This admission 
dates from Lycurgus of Sparta and Iphttus 
of Elis, who, at the direction of the Delphic 
oracle, restored the festival of Zeus, now 
fallen into oblivion, and established the 
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sacred Truce of God {see Ekecheiuia), 
wliich insured a safe conduct at the time 
of the festival for all strangers resorting 
thither, even through hostile territory. In 
course of time the membership extended 
itself further, over all the Hellenic states in 
and out of Greece ; and the festival was not 
only visited by private individuals, but also 
received sacred envoys from the several 
states. Through all the assaults of time it 
lasted on, even during the Roman rule, and 
was not abolished until 394 A.D., under the 
reign of The6d5sins. 

Erom the time of the above-mentioned 
restoration by Iphitus and Lycurgus it was 
a quinquennial celebration ; that is, it was 
held once in every four years, in midsum- 
mer (July to August), about the beginning 
or end of the Greek year. A regular and 
continuous list of the victors was kept from 
776, when CSroebus won the race in tho 


the temples of Zeus, Hera (Z/traidn), tlio 
Mother of the Gods {MPtrO^n)^ and tho holy 
inclosure of Pelops {P^l6pl6n\ besides a 
multitude of altars consecrated some to 
gods and some to heroes, and a countless 
host of dedicatory offerings and statues of 
every kind, among them, south-east of the 
temple of 2ieus, the Nice of Pa'oiiius {q.v,). 

The temple of Zeus, which was begun 
-about 672 b.C. by the Eloari Libo, was not 
completed in its main outline until about 
450. It was a Doric hyptethral building 
(f.c. it had no roof over the cella^ or temple 
proper); it was also peripteral {i.e. it was 
sun'ounded by a single row of columns). It 
was built of the local conchyliferous lime- 
stone [called pCyros by Pausauias, v 10 § 2]. 
In its more finished parts it was overlaid 
with fine stucco, giving the appearance of 
marble, and was also richly decorated with 
colour. It was 210 feet in length, 91 in 




(2) WKS'I'KHX I’KDIMENT OF THE TKMI’T.i: OF ZKTTR AT OT.YMPIA ; OKSIONKU BY AL>CAMKN1'>. 
(U.ittle between the CentRurs mnl Ijapithaj.) 


sfddlum^ and with this year begins the 
Olympiad reckoning prevalent among the 
historians from the' time of Timaeus. The 
duration of the festival was in course of 
time extended to at least five days. 

The place where the festival was cele- 
brated was the Altis {see Plan), a sacred 
precinct at the foot of the hill of Cronus 
{Kr6n68\ 403 feet high. The precinct, which 
was about 750 feet long by 570 feet broad, 
was surrounded by a wall ascribed to Hera- 
cles, having entrances at the N.W. and S.W, 
The centre, both by position and by reli- 
gious association, was fonned by the great 
sacrificial altar of Zeus^ which rose on an 
elliptical base 128 feet in circumference 
to a height of 32 feet, and was composed 
of the ashes of the victims mingled with 
the water of the Alpheus. Round it were 
grouped the four most important sanctuaries, 


breadth, and 65 in height. Tho outer hall 
had 6 columns along its breadth and 13 
along its length (each 34 feet high), while 
the inner hall had a double row of 7 columns. 
The eastern pediment was occupied by a re- 
presentation of the contest between Pelops 
and (EnSmaus, with Zeus as the centre (fig. 
1 ) ; the western, by one of the battle between 
tho Centaurs and Laplthse, with Apollo a» 
centre (fig. 2). The former was designed by 
the already-mentioned Pmonius ; the latter, 
by AlcamSnes of Athens. 

The accompanying cuts indicate the 
figures belonging to the two pediments, 
so far as their fragmentary portions were 
recovered in the excavations begun by 
the Germans in 1875, [Wlaile the outer 
metopes beneath these pediments had no 
ornament except a large plain boss on 
each, twelve other metopes sculptured 
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Hacred Truce of God {see EKECHEiiiiA), 
wliich insured a safe conduct at the time 
of the festival for all strangers resorting 
thither, even through hostile territory. In 
course of time the membership extended 
itself further, over all the Hellenic states in 
and out of Greece ; and the festival was not 
only visited by private individuals, but also 
received sacred envoys from the several 
states. Through all the assaults of time it 
lasted on, even during the Roman rule, and 
was not abolished until 3fM A.D., under thcj 
reign of TheSdOsius. 

From the time of the above-mentioned 
restoration by Iphitus and Lycurgus it was 
a quinquennial celebration ; that is, it was 
held once in every four years, in midsum- 
mer (July to August), about the beginning 
or end of the Greek year. A regular and 
continuous list of the victors was kept from 
776, when CQroebus won the race in the 


the temples of Zeus, Hera {Iltraidn)^ the 
Mother of the Gods {MeMdn)^ and the holy 
inclosure of Pelops {PSl6pidn\ besides a 
multitude of altars consecrated some to 
gods and some to heroes, and a countlcs.s. 
host of dedicatory offerings and statues of 
every kind, among them, south-east of the 
temple of ^us, the Nice of Paeonius {q^v.). 

The temple of Zeus, which was begun 
■ about 572 B.C. by the Elean Libo, was not 
completed in its main outline until about 
450. It was a Doric hypa'fliral building 
(f.c. it had no roof over the cella^ or temple 
proper); it was also peripteral {i.e. it was 
surrounded by a single row of columns). It 
was built of the local conchyliferous lime- 
stone [called p6r6s by Pausanias, v 10 § 2]. 
In its more finished parts it was overlaid 
with fine stucco, giving the appearance of 
marble, and was also richly decorated with 
colour. It was 210 feet in length, 91 in 
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stclcHum^ and with this year begins the 
Olympiad reckoning prevalent among the 
historians from the* time of Timseus. The 
duration of the festival was in course of 
time extended to at least five days. 

The place where the festival was cele- 
brated was the Altis {see Plan), a sacred 
precinct at the foot of the hill of Cronus 
{Kr6n5s\ 403 feet high. The precinct, which 
was about 760 feet long by 670 feet broad, 
was surrounded by a wall ascribed to Hera- 
cles, having entrances at the N.W. and S.W. 
The centre, both by position and by reli- 
gious association, was fonned by the great 
sacrificial altar of Zeus^ which rose on an 
elliptical base 128 feet in circumference 
to a height of 82 feet, and was composed 
of the ashes of the victims mingled with 
the water of the Alpheus. Round it were 
grouped (he four most important sanctuaries, 


breadth, and 65 in height. The outer hull 
had 6 columns along its breadth and 13 
along its length (each 34 feet high), while 
the inner hall had a double row of 7 columns. 
The eastern pediment was occupied by a re- 
presentation of the contest between PSlops 
and (Enbimtus, with Zeus as the centre (fig. 
1); the western, by one of the battle between 
the Centaurs and Lftpltha*, with Apollo as 
centre (fig. 2). The former was designed by 
the already-mentioned Pmonius ; the latter, 
by Alctognes of Athens. 

The accompanying cuts indicate the 
figures belonging to the two pediments, 
so far as their fragmentary portions were 
recovered in the excavations begun by 
the Germans in 1876. [While the outer 
metopes beneath these pediments had no 
ornament except a large plain boss on 
each, twelve other metopes sculptured 
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with reliefs used to adorn the outer 
walls at each end of the cella or temple 
proper, six over the door of the prdnOds, 
and six over that of the 6pisth6d6m6s. 
All of these have been discovered: four 
by the Ei-eiieli in and eight by the 

Germans in 1875-9. Their subjects 
are the labours of Heracles. The best 
preserved of the series, and one of 
them which, as compared with the 
rest, is apparently tlie work of a 
mature and well- trained school of 
sculpture, is that representing He- 
racles bearing the heavens. Atlns 
stands by, offering to Heracles the 
nipples of the Hesperldes, and on the 
other side one of the daughters of 
Atlas is touching the hero’s burden 
with her arm, as though endeavouring 
to aid him in sustaining it (fig. 3).J 
In the chamber at the western end of 
the cclla stood the greatest work of 
Greek art, wrought in gold and ivory 
by Phidfas {q.v,). Outside the sacred 
inclosure, though still in direct con- 
nexion with it, were, to the west, tlie 
‘Glfmndslunij and to the east the 
Ifippodrome and the Stddinm. [The 
Hippodrome has been washed away 
by the encroachments of the Alpheus. 

The Stadiwn^ which was bOO Olympic 
feet in length, has been excavated to 
■an extent sufficient to determine the 
length of the single course, between 
the starting-place and the goal, to be 192*27 
metres = 630*81845073 English feet. The 
Olympic foot therefore measured *3204 of 
a metre = 1*05120036 feet. The parallel 
grooves in the slabs of stone at each end of 
the Stadium still show the spot where the 
feet of the competitors in 
the footrace were planted 
at the moment immediately 
preceding the start. There 
is room for 20 at either end, 
separated from one another 
by posts at intervals of four 
Olympic feet from one another (fig. 4).] 

The festival consisted of two parts 
the presentation of offerings^ 


peted together, the first in the final heat 
being proclaimed victor. About 724 b.c. 
the double course (diaulds) was introduced, 
in which the runners had to make a circuit 
of the goal and return to the starting-point ; 
about 720 came the ddlichds or long race, 


(8) ONE OF THE METf>PES OF THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS 
AT OI.VMl-IA. 

(Reducoil from Ovorbcck’s Ur. Plantik, fig. 03.) 

where the distance of the stadium had to 
be covered either 6, 7, 8, 12, 20, or 29 times 
[Scholiast on Soph., Electra 691]; in 708, 
the pentathldii, or five-fold contest, con- 
sisting of leaping, running, quoit {diskCs) 
and spear-throwing, and wrestling (the last 


chiefly of 

course to Zeus, but also to the other gods 
and heroes, on the part of the Eleans, the 
sacred embassies and other visitors to the 
feast ; and (2) the contests. In the first 
Olympiad the contest consisted of a simple 
match in the Stadium (race-course) which 
had a length of a trifle more than 210 
yards. The runners ran in heats of four, 
and then the winners in each heat com- 


(4) * THE STAKTINO-PLACE IN THE STADIUM AT OLYMPIA. 

being also practised by itself) ; in 688, box- 
ing. In 680 chariot-racing on the Hipp(^ 
drome w^as introduced, and, though this 
was twice as long as the Stadium^ it had 
to be traversed from eight to twelve times 
in both directions (at first with four horses, 
after 500 with mules, and after 408 with 
two horses). Erom 648 there were races, 
in which the horsemen, towards the end of 
the race, had to leap from their horses and 
run beside them with the bridle in their 
hands. With the same year began the 
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practice of the pancrdtidn (a combination 
of wrestling and boxing); with 620, the 
race in armour, with helmet, greaves and 
shield, though afterwards the shield alone 
was carried. Competitions between heralds 
and trumpeters also found a place here. 
Originally it was only men who took part 
in the contests ; but after 632, boys also 
sliared in them. 

The contests were open only to freemen 
of pure Hellenic descent, provided that no 
personal disgrace had in any way attached 
to them ; but, after the Romans came into 
closer relationship with Greece, they were 
opened to them also, and indeed (as is well 
known) the Romans were not officially con- 
sidered barbarians. Even to barbarians 
however, and to slaves, permission was 
given to view them, while it was refused 
to all married women [Pausanias, vi 20, 
§ 9], or more probably all women what- 
soever, except the priestess of Demeter, 
who even I’eceived a place of honour among 
the spectators. Those who took part in 
the competitions had to take a solemn oath 
at the altar of Zeus to the effect that they 
had spent at least ten months in prepara- 
tion for the games, and that they would 
not resort to any unfair trick in the course 
of their contest: this oath was taken for 
boy competitors by an older relative. 
Special practice for thirty days at Elis was 
also usual, but probably only for those who 
were coming forward for the first time. 
The duties of heralds and judges were dis- 
charged by the Helldnddtci^ appointed by 
popular election from among the Eleans 
themselves. Their number rose in course 
of time from 1 to 2, 9, 10, and 12, but after 
348 it was always 10. Distinguished by 
purple robes, wreaths of bay-leaves, and a 
seat of honour opposite the Stadium^ they 
kept guard over the strict observance of 
all the minute regulations for the contests, 
and in general maintained order. In these 
duties they were supported by a number of 
attendants provided with staves. Trans- 
gressions 01 the laws of the games, and 
unfairness on the part of competitors, were 
punished by forfeiture of the prize or by 
fines of money, which went to the revenue 
of the temple. Out of the money from 
enalties of this kind, a whole row of 
ronze images of Zeus (called zCLnSs) was 
erected in front of the eleven treasure- 
houses along the eastern end of the northern 
wall of the Altis. 

The games were opened with the sound 
of trumpets and the proclamation of 


heralds, the mai’shalling of the various 
competitors in the Stadium, accompanied 
by the announcement of their name and 
country bv the herald, and the appointment 
by lot or the pairs of combatants. The 
victors in the several pairs of competitors 
had then apparently to contend in couples 
with each other until one couple alone 
remained, and the winner in this was 
declared victor. If the number of com- 
batants had been uneven, so that one of 
them had remained without an opponent, 
he had finally to meet this rival. The con- 
tests were accompanied by the music of 
flutes. The name of the victor (and one, 
whom no adversary had come forward to 
meet, counted for victor), as well as his 
home, were proclaimed aloud by the herald, 
and a palm-branch presented to him by the 
Helldnddici. The actual prize he only 
received at the general and solemn distri- 
bution on the last day of the festival. This 
was originally some article of value, but, 
at the command of the Delphic oracle, this 
custom was dropped, and the victors wore 
graced by a wreath of the leaves of the 
sacred wild olive, said to have been origi- 
nally planted by Heracles, which had been 
cut with a golden knife by a boy of noble 
family with both parents living. After 
about 540 the victors also possessed the 
right to put up statues of themselves in 
the Altis. 

The festival ended with a sacrifice made 
by the victors wearing their crowns at the 
six double altars of the hill of Cronus, and 
with a banquet in the Pryldm^mn of the 
Altis. Brilliant distinctions awaited the 
victor on his return home, for his victory 
was deemed to have reflected honour on 
his native land at large. He made his 
entry, clad in purple, upon a chariot drawn 
by four white horses, amidst the joyous 
shouts of all the people, and then rode amid 
an exultant escort to the temple of the 
highest god, and there deposited his wreath 
as a votive offering. During the ride, as 
also at the banquet which followed there- 
upon, the song of victory, often composed 
by the most celebrated poets, was chanted 
by choral bands. There was no lack of 
other rewards : at Athens the Olympian 
victor received 600 drachmcB, the right to 
a place of honour at all public games, and 
board in the Prytaneum for the rest of 
his life. The opportunity afforded by the 
as.sembling of so vast a crowd from all 
parts of Greece at Olympia was utilized, 
from about the middle of the 6th centuiy 
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before Christ, by authors, orators, poets, and 
artists, to make themselves known in the 
widest circles by the recital or exhibition 
of their works. When the compliment of a 
crown was offered by one .state to another, 
the distinction was made generally known 
by being })roclaimod by the heralds at the 
Olympian (Tamos. 

[Olympleum (Cfr. Olymp%ei6n). The temple 
of Zeus Olymplus in the southern quarter 
of Athens, between the Acr6p6lis and the 
Ilissus. It was built on the site of an 
ancient temple of Zens ascribed to Dou- 
cfillon. The building was begun after 538 
B.C., under the tyrant Pisistr^tus, but was 
suspended on the expulsion of his son 
Hippias, B.c. 510. Its original architecture 
was probably Doric. The names of the 
architects were Antistates, Callaeschrus, 
AntfmS,chfdes, and Porinus. It was con- 
tinued in the Corinthian style under the 
Syrian king Antidchus EpTphanes (B.C. 
175-104 who employed for the purpose a 
Roman architect, Cossutius. It was com- 
pleted by the Roman emperor Hadrian, 
probably between a.d. 125 and 130, the 
year of its dedication. On this occasion 
an oration was delivered by the famous 
rhetorician Pdlfimon, and Olympic games 
instituted on the model of those at Olympia. 
The emperor identified himself with Zeus 
and assumed the title of Olympius, causing 
a statue of himself to be placed in the 
temple and claiming divine honours from 
the priests. The first of these priests was 
the celebrated Herodes Atticus (q.r.). 
When Pausanias visited Athens about 170 
A.D., the temple had been recently finished. 
He gives no description of the fabric, but 
states that the image of the god was of 
enormous size, only excelled by the cdlossi 
of Rhodes and Rome (i 18 § 6-8). It was 
of gold and ivory, and on its base were 
reliefs representing the battle of the 
Athenians with the Amazons (i 17 § 2). 
In the precinct a great number of statues 
of Hadrian were erected by the cities of the 
(Ireek world ; the largest of these, that 
erected by Athens, stood at the west end of 
the temple. Among the statues of earlier 
date was one of IsScrStes. There was also 
a fine group consisting of some Persians 
upholding a bronze tripod, and also an 
archaic bronze statue of Zeus. Lastly, in 
the precinct there was a temple of Cronus 
and Rhea, the sacred inclosure of which 
extended down to the Ilissus. 

Some of the Doric columns of the original 
building were carried off to Rome by Sulla 


in 86 B.c. to adorn the temple of IfijMcr 
C(7pUOHnu8, In respect to its architecture 
the temple must be regarded as mainly the 
work of the 2nd century B.c. rather than 
the 2nd century a.d. The building was 
octostyle, dipteral, and probably hypaethral. 
As designed by Cossutius in the former 
century, it must have possessed more than 
100 Corinthian columns, arranged in double 
rows of 20 each on the north and south 
sides, and in triple rows of 8 each at the 
ends. The columns were of Pentelic 
marble, 501 feet high, and 5-5|^ feet in 
diameter. The ruins in their present con- 
dition consist of 10 columns in two groups. 
To the east stand 13, which are com])ara- 
tively intact, and for the most part bear 
their architraves. About 100 feet to the 
west are three others, two still erect ; the 
third was overthrown by a storm in 1852. 
The excavations of 1801 showed that the 
temple did not lie in the centre of the pre- 
cinct, but considerably nearer its northern 
wall. 

The temple of the era of Pisistratus is 
mentioned by Thucydides (ii 5) as one of 
the old temples in the southern part of the 
city. In respect to its origin, as well as 
its vast dimensions, Aristotle {Pol. v 11) 
compares it to the works of the dynasty 
of (jypsSlus at Corinth, the Pyramids of 
Egypt, and the public buildings erected 
by Pblycr&tes of Silmos. As a monument 
of tyranny it was naturally left unfinished 
by democratical Athens. Livy (xli 20 
§ 8) describes it as unma in terris in- 
c6hatum pro magnltfidlnP dSi. In allu- 
sion to the long time during which it 
remained uncompleted, Lucian {Icaromcn. 
24) represents Zeus as getting impatient to 
know when the Athenians intended to finish 
his temple. Lastl}^, Vitruvius (vii proif. 
16-17) mentions it as one of the four most 
famous examples of marble architecture. 

The ruins were first identified by a Prus- 
sian archaeologist, Transfeldt, in 1673-4, 
and independently by Stuart and Revett, 
whose great work on the Antiquities of 
Athens was published in 1762 1816. The 
first description pretending to any accuracy 
of detail was in the letter sent from 
Smyrna by Francis Vernon in 1676 and 
published in Spon’s Voyage. The site has 
been explored in recent times by Rhuso- 
pulos in 1861 {Ephemeris Arch., 1862, pp. 
hXff.\ and Penrose {Journal of Hellenic 
Studies^ viii 272, and Principles of 
Athenian ArchitecMire^ new ed.). A com- 
prehensive monograph on the subject by 
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Jj. Bevier is included in the I'apcvs of the 
American Classical School at Athens^ 1885, 
vol. i 183-222.] [J. E. S.) 

Olympus. (1) A mountain situated in 
Thessaly, the summit of which [nearly 
10,000 feet above the sea] rises from the 
region of the earth’s atmosphere into the sky, 
and was, according to the earliest popular 
belief of the Greeks, the abode of the higher 
(hence named Olympian) gods. Below the 
summit, which, according to Homer’s 
description, is never ruffled by winds or 
drenched with rain, but is always radiant 
in cloudless splendour {0(L vi 42 -45], comc.s 
the region of clouds, which Zeus at one time 
gathers together and at another dispels; it 
forms the boundary between the celestial 
region and that of the earth, and accordingly 
Homer elsewhere implies that the clouds 
are the gates of heaven, which are guarded 
by the Hours [II. v 749], On the highest 
peak Zeus has his throne, and it is there 
that ho summons the assemblies of the gods. 
The abodes of the other gods were imagined 
to bo placed on the precipices and in the 
ravines of the mountain. When the height 
of the vault of heaven came to be regarded 
as the abode of the gods, the name Olympus 
was transferred to the sky. 

(2) One of the mythic j)oetsand musicians 
belonging to Phrygian mythology, pupil of 
Marsj’as. The art of flute-})laying, invented 
by Marsyas, was supposed to have been ])er- 
fectod by Olympus. A Phrygian family, 
in which the art of fluto-plnying was here- 
ditary, traced their descent from him. The 
Phrygian Olympus, who lived about the 7tli 
century before Christ, invented the auletic 
nomOs {q.v.)^ and brought it into esteem 
among the Asiatic Greeks, was said to have 
been descended from the mythical Olympus. 

Omen. The Roman term for a favour- 
able or unfavourable sign, es])e(ually a word 
spoken by chance, so far as it drew the at- 
tention of the hearers to itself and appeared 
to be a prognostic. An omen could be ac- 
cepted or repudiated, and even taken in an 
arbitrary sense, except in the case of words 
which already had in themselves a favour- 
able or unfavourable signification. For 
example, when Cras.sns was embarking on 
his unfortunate expedition against the Par- 
thians, and a man in the harbour was selling 
dry figs from Caunus with the cry CaunSaSy 
which sounded like cave ne eas^ “ beware of 
going,” this was an evil omen [Oic., DeDiv. 
ii 84]. On festal occasions care was taken 
to protect oneself from such omens ; for 
example, when sacrifice was being made, by 

n. c. A. 


veiling the head, by commanding silence, 
and by music that drowned any word 
spoken. People were particularly careful 
at solemn addresses, jiew year greetings, 
and the like. On the other hand, for the 
sake of the good omen, it was usual to open 
levies and censuses by calling out those 
names that were of good import, such as 
VfilSrlus (from m/c/r, to be strong), Salvius 
(from salvere, to bo well), etc. [(Jic., Pro 
Scaiiro^ 30. The word ouicji probably 
means a voice or utteranco]. 

Omphd.le. Daughter of lurdrinus, widow 
of Tmolus, and (pieen of Lydia, with whom 
Heracles spent throe years in bondage. {See 
Hehaclks.) 

Omph^lds. A marble bo.ss in the temple 
of Apollo at Deljdii, which was regarded 
as the centre of the earth. {See Delphic 
Oracle.) 

Onager. A catafmll for huriing stones. 
{See f nrtlicr, Artillery'.) 

Onatas. A Greek artist, the chief repre- 
sentative of the /Hginetan school of sculpture 
in bronze, about 430 ILC. Besides statues of 
the gods, such as an Apollo at Pergambn, 
admired for its size and execution [Pan- 
sanias, viii 42 § 7], we hear of groups of 
his, rich in figures, drawn either from the 
heroic epoch, as for example the ten Greek 
heroes casting lots as to who should under- 
take the battle with Hector [ib. v 25 8] ; 

or from contemporary history, such as tlio 
votwe offer iny of the Tarentines, containing 
equestrian and pedestrian combatants, aiifl 
consecrated at Delphi for their victory over 
the barbarian Peucc.tians [/Vl x 13 ii lt)| 
He also executed a group ) e])resenting llterO 
of Syracuse with the chariot in which he 
had been victorious nt Glyrnpia [ib. viii 42 
§ 8]. [His most remarkable work was tlu-^ 
bronze figure of thf*. black I)e7uPfer^ in a 
cavern thirty stadia from PhigS,leia in the 
south-east corner of Elis ( ib. viii 42).] 

Onesandrus (wrongly OnosandrnH). A 
Greek philn‘<opher, the composer of a work 
dedicated to Q. Veranius, consul in 49 A.D., 
and dealing with the Duty of a General, in 
which ho treats the subject in philosophic.jd 
commonplaces, without any practical ac- 
quaintance with it, and simply from an 
ethical point of view. 

Onesicritus. A Greek historian, of the 
island of Astypalaea or iEgina. In ad- 
vanced years he was a pupil bf the Cynic 
DiOgfines, and then accompanied Alexander 
the Great upon his expedition. By order of 
Alexander he investigated, with N^archus, 
the route by sea from India to the mouths 

F F 
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of the Euphrates and Tigris. He after- 
wards lived at the court of Lysimachus, 
king of Thrace. During Alexander's life 
he began a comprehensive history of that 
personage, which fell into disrepute owing 
to its exaggerations and its false accounts 
of distant lands [Strabo, p. G28]. Only 
scanty fi-agments of^it are preserved. 

Onirdcritice (Or. Oneirdkrlflke). The art 
of interpreting dreams. {See Mantike and 
Dreams.) 

Onirds (Greek OneiriiH). The god of 
dreams {q.v.), 

dndmacritus. An Athenian, who lived 
at the oourt of Pisistratus and his sons. 
At the request of Pisistratus, he prepared 
an edition of the Homeric poems. He was 
an industrious collector, and also a forger 
of old oracles and poems. Tho.se which go 
under the name of Orpheus are regarded as, 
for the most part, concocted by himself. He 
was detected in forging an oracle of Musmus, 
and banished from Athens by the Pisistra- 
tldsB ; but he was afterwards reconciled to 
them, and in their interest induced Xerxes, 
by alleged oracular responses, to decide 
upon his war with Greece [Herodotus, viii 6]. 

Ondsandras. See Onesandhus. 

dpalia and Opficonsiva. Peasts of the 
Roman goddess Ops (^.v.). 

Opheltes. Son of kiugLycurgus of N6mea. 
Ho was killed by a serpent at the time of 
the expedition of the Seven against Thebes 
{q.v.\ owing to the negligence of his nurse 
Hypsipyle (^.?;.), who laid the boy on the 
grass while she showed the thirsty heroes 
the way to a spring of water. It was in his 
memory that the Nemoan games were ori- 
ginally celebrated, and he was worshipped 
there under the name Arch6m5rus [q.v.), 
given him by the seer Amphliiraus. 

dpisthdddmus {lit. a back chamber). The 
room which in many Greek temples adjoined 
the temple chamber itself at the rear, and 
which often served for the preserving of the 
temple treasure, and indeed even of the 
State moneys. Eor the latter purpose the 
Athenians used the opisthodomus [of the 
old temple of Athene, and afterwards (ac- 
cording to the ordinary view) the western 
chamber] of the Parthenon at Athens [Aris- 
toph. Plntus^ 1192; Dem. Syntax. 14; 
Thnocr. 136]. {Sec Temple, and plan of 
Acbopohs.) 

Oppian. A Greek didactic poet, of Ana- 
zarbus in Cilicia. In the second half of 
the 2nd century a.d., under the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, he composed a didactic 
poem HdlievtXca in five books, on the 


habits of fishes and the method of cap- 
turing them. It is written in an ornate, 
though often bombastic, style. He was 
formerly confounded with Oppian, the 
author of a didactic poem on the Chase, 
consisting of four books, and entitled CynP-' 
getlca, written in a harsh, dry style, and 
in halting verse. The author of the Cyne- 
yetica lived under Caracal la about the end 
of the 2nd century, and came from Apamea 
in Syria. A poem on bird-catching, Ixeu- 
tlcaj preserved to us only in a paraphrase 
by Eutficnins, was also wrongly ascribed 
to the author of the IldlieiUica. 

Ops {abundance., plenty). The old Italian 
goddess of fertility, wife of Saturn, with 
whom she shared the temple on the Capitol 
and ^the festival of the ScdurndlXa, while 
the Opdlia were held in her honour on the 
19th December. As goddess of sowing and 
reaping she had, under the name Coimvia, 
on August 25t]) a special festival, the Opc- 
conslvay at which however only the Vestals 
and one of the pontificPn could be present. 
As her abode was in the earth, her wor- 
shippers invoked her while seated and 
touching the ground [Macrobius, Satur- 
nalia., i 10], Just as Saturn was identified 
with CrOnus, so Ops was afterwards iden- 
tified with Rhea, and then, as mother of 
Jupiter, honoured along with Jupiter him- 
self on the Capitol. 

OptatianuB. Sec R^rfiiuus. 

Optlmates {lit. “those belonging to the 
best or noblest ”). At Rome, in the last 
century of the Republic, this title was 
borne by the adherents of the “ best ’’ men 
in a political sense {i.e. the conservatives), 
working in the interests of the Senate 
and the aristocracy of office {nOlnlPSj see 
Nobility), and in opposition to the demo- 
crats {pdpuldrPs). 

Oracles (Gr. oracular responses,” 

or the “ seats of oracles ” ; divPstPrXd is used 
in the same senses, and also of victims 
offered by those consulting an oracle). The 
seats of the worship of some special divi- 
nity, where prophecies were imparted with 
the sanction of the divinity, either by the 
})riests themselves or with their co-opera- 
tion. There were a great many such places 
in all Greek countries, and these may be 
divided, according to the method in which 
the prophecy was made known, into four 
main divisions : (1) 07'al oracles, (2) oracles 
by signs., (3) oracles by dreams^ and (4) 
oracles of the dead. 

The most revered oracles were those of 
the first class, where the divinity, almost in- 
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variably tb« seer-god Apollo, orally revealed 
ibis will through the lipsjof inspired prophets 
or prophetesses. The condition of frenzy 
was produced for the most part by physical 
influence : the breathing of earthly va}X)urs 
or drinking of the water of oracular foun- 
tains. The words spoken whilst in this state 
were generally fashioned by the priests into 
a reply to the questions proposed to them. 
The most famous oracle of this kind was 
that of Delphi (see Delphic Oracle). Be- 
side this there existed in Grreece Proper a 
large number of oracles of Apollo, as at Abae 
in Ph5cis, in different places of Boeotia, in 
Euboea, and at Argos, where the priestess 
derived her inspiration from drinking the 
blood of a lamb, one being killed every 
month. Not less numerous were the oracles 
■of Apollo ill Asia Minor. Among these 
that of the Didymaean Apollo at Miletus 
traced its origin to the old family of the 
Branchidae, the descendants of Apollo’s son 
Branchus. Before its destruction by Xerxes, 
it came nearest to the reputation of the Del- 
phian. Here it was a priestess who pro- 
phesied, seated on a wheel-shaped disc, after 
she had bathed the hem of her robe and her 
feet in a spring, and had breathed the steam 
arising from it. The oracle at Clarus near 
C6l6phon (see Manto) was also very ancient. 
Here a priest, after simply hearing the 
names and the number of those consulting 
the oracle, drank of the water of a spring, 
and then gave answer in verse. 

The most respected among the oracles 
■where prophecy was given by signs was 
that of Zeus of Doddna (^.v.), mentioned 
as early as Homer (Od. xiv 327 — xix 
296], where predictions were made from 
the rustling of the sacred oak, and at a 
later time from the sound of a brazen 
.cymbal. Another mode of interpreting by 
signs, as practised especially at the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia by the lamidse, or 
■descendants of IS-mus, a son of Apollo, was 
that derived from the entrails of victims 
and the burning of the sacrifices on the 
altar. There were also oracle.s connected 
with the lot or dice, one especially at the 
temple of Heracles at Bura in Achsea ; and 
prophecies were also delivered at Delphi by 
means of lots, probably only at time,s when 
the Pythia was not giving responses. The 
temple of the Egyptian Ammon, who was | 
identified with Zeus, also gave oracles by 
means of signs. 

Oracles given in dreams were generally 
connected with the temples of Asclepius. 
.After certain preliminary rites, sick per- j 


sons had to sleep in these temples; the 
priests interpreted their dreams, and dic- 
tated accordingly the means to be taken to 
insure recovery. The most famous of these 
oracular shrines of the healing god was the 
temple at Epidaurus, and next to this the 
temple founded thence at Pergaraum in 
Asia Minor. Equally famous were the 
similar oracles of the seer AmphfS.raus at 
Oropus, of Tr6phonius at Lfibadea in Basotia, 
and of the seers Mopsus and AmphllOchus 
at Mallus in Cilicia (q.v.). In later times 
such oracles were connected with all sanc- 
tuaries of Isis and Serapis. 

At oracles of the dead (psgchdmanteia) 
the souls of deceased persons were evoked in 
order to give the information desired. Thus 
in Homer [Od. xil Odysseus betakes himself 
to the entrance or the lower world to (jncs- 
tion the spirit of the seer TiresTas. Oracles 
of this kind were especially common in 
places where it was supposed there was an 
entrance to the lower world ; as at the city 
of Cichyrus in Epirus (where there was 
an Acherusian lake as well as the rivers 
of Acheron and Cocytus, bearing the same 
names as those of the world below), at the 
promontory of Taenarum in LSconia, at Hera- 
clca in Pontus, and at Lake Avernus near 
Cumse in Italy. At most of them oracles 
were also given in dreams ; but there were 
some in which the inquirer was in a waking 
condition when he conjured up the spirits 
whom he wished to question. 

While oracles derived either from dreams 
or from the dead were chosen in j)roference 
by superstitious people, the most important 
among oral oracles and those given by means 
of signs had a political significance. On all 
serious occasions they were questioned on 
behalf of the State in order to ascertain the 
divine will : this was especially the case with 
the oracle of Delphi (see Delphic Oracle). 
In consequence of the avarice and partisan- 
ship of the priests, as well as the increasing 
decline of belief in the gods, the oracles 
gradually fell into abeyance, to revive again 
everywhere under the Roman emperors, 
though they never regained the political 
importance they had once had in ancient 
Greece. 

Such investigation of the divine will was 
originally quite foreign -to the Romans. 
Even the mode of prophecying by means 
of lots (see SoRTES), practised in isolated 
regions of Italy, and even in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Rome, as at Caere, and 
especially at Pra^neste, did not come into 
use, at all events for State purposes, and was 
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generally regarded with contempt. The 
iiomauB did not consult even the Sibylline 
verses in order to forecast the future. On 
the other hand, the growth of superstition 
in the imperial period not only brought the 
native oracles into repute, but caused a 
general resort to foreign oracles besides. 
The inclination to this kind of prophecy 
seems never to have been more generally 
spread among the masses of the people than 
at this time. Apart from the Greek oracular 
deities, there were the oriental deities 
whose worship was nearly everywhere com- 
bined with predictions. In most of the 
famous sanctuaries the most various forms 
of prophecy were represented, and the 
stranger they were, the better they were 
liked. In the case of the oral oracles the 
responses in earlier times were for the most 
part composed in verse: on the decay of 
poetic productiveness, they began to take 
the form of prose, or of passages from the 
poets, the Greeks generally adopting lines 
of Homer or Euripides, the Italians, lines 
of Vergil. The public declaration of oracles 
ended with the official extermination of 
paganism under Th6Qd6sIus at the end of 
the 4th century. 

Orchestic. See Dancing. 

Orchestra. The space of the Greek 
theatre situated in front of the stage, in 
which the chorus went through its evolu- 
tions. In the Roman theatre it was ab- 
sorbed in the area occupied by the audience. 
(Sec Theatre.) 

Orcus. In Roman mythology, a peculiar 
divinity of the dead, a creation of the 
popular beliefs. He carried men off to the 
lower world, and kept the dead imprisoned 
there. His name, like that of the Greek 
Hades, served to denote the lower world. 
{C]j. Dis Pater. 

Orfiads (Gr. Orcicld^s). The mountain 
Nymphs. {See Nymphs.) 

Oreibdsioa (Lat. OrlOdstus) of PergSmum, 
physician and adviser of the emperor Julian 
the Apostate, after whose death (3H3 a.d.) 
he was banished by his successors Vaiens 
and Valentinlanus, and lived among the bar- 
barians. He was afterwards recalled. He 
seems not to have died before the beginning 
of the r)th century. At the suggestion of 
Julian he composed, on the plan of abstracts 
from earlier works, a medical treatise 
(SyndgOge IdtrlkC) in 72 books, of which 
some 22 are preserved, partly in the Greek 
original and partly in a Latin rendering. 
He himself prepared for his son Eustathius 
a conspectus {Synopsis) of the larger work 


in 9 book.s, only part of which has been 
published. 

6 restes. The youngast child and only 
son of Agamemnon and Clytminnestra. In 
Homer [Od. iii 396] it is only stated that 
in the eighth year after the murder of his 
father, who was never able to see him again 
after his return home, he came back from 
Athens and took a bloody vengeance on 
./Egisthus and his mother. In later legend 
he is described as doomed to death, but saved 
from his lather’s murderers by his nurse 
ArsInSe or his sister Electra, and brought 
by a trusty slave to Phanote on I^arna.ssus 
to king Strdphlus, husband of Anaxtbla, the 
sister of Agamemnon. Here he lives in the 
most intimate friendship with Pylades, his 
protector’s son, until his twentieth year, 
and then comes with his friend, by Apollo’s 
direction, to Mycenae, and in concert with 
Electra effects the deed of vengeance. This 
deed is represented in Homer as one in- 
disputably glorious find everywhere com- 
mended ; but in later legend Orestes is, after 
his mother’s murder, attacked by delusions 
and harassed by the Erinyes. According 
to iEschylus, in his EiinirntdPn, the Furie.s 
do not suffer him to escape oven after ho is 
purified in the Delphian temple. Acting 
on the advice of Apollo, he presents himsi'lf 
at Athens before the court of the Aredpagns, 
which on this occasion is instituted by 
Athene for the trial of homicide. TJio 
goddesses of vengeance appear as pros*^- 
cutors, Apollo as his witness and advocate, 
and on the trial resulting in an equality of 
votes, Athene with her voting pebble decides 
in his favour. According to Euripides, in 
his Iphigenla among the Tanrij Orestes 
goes with Pylades (as in jEschylus) by 
Apollo’s advice, to the Tauric Chersonese, 
in order to fetch thence the image of 
Artemis which had fallen from heaven in 
former times. The friends are captured 
upon landing, and according to the custom 
of the country, are to be sacrificed to 
Artemis, when the priestess, Iphlg 6 nia(( 7 .v.), 
and Orestes recognise one another as sister 
and brother, and escape to Greece with the 
image of the goddess. According to the 
Peloponnesian myth, Orestes spent the time 
of his delusion in Arcadia [Pamanias^ viii 5 
§ 4], and after he had on one occasion in a 
fit of frenzy bitten off a finger, the Eume- 
nides appeared to him in a dream, in white 
robes, as a token of reconciliation. After 
he is cured, he places himself, by the mur- 
der of Aletes, JEgisthus’ son, in possession 
of his father’s dominion, Mycenae, and 
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marries his eisfcer Jidectra to Pylades. 
Hermldne, daughter of MSnelaus, had been 
betrothed to himself, but during his wan- 
derings she was carried off by Achilles’ son 
NSoptdlemus, After Orestes had slain the 
latter at Delphi, he married Hermione, and 
through her came into possession of Sparta, 
llis son by this marriage was Tisamenus. 
He died of a serpent’s bite in Arcadia, and 
was buried at T6g6a : his reputed remains 
were afterwards, by the direction of the 
oracle, brought to Sparta [IlerotL i 67]. 

OrgSonfis. The Athenian term for the 
members of a society for the observance of a 
divine cult not belonging to the State reli- 
gion, especially those who, without belonging 
to the old families (see Gknnkt^), neverthe- 
less like them formed a family union origi- 
nating in descent from the same ancestors, 
and possessed a special family worship. The 
adoption of the children of families belong- 
ing to such a religious society occurred, as 
with the Gennetae, at the same time as 
their enrolment into the phratrio® at the 
feast of the Apatilria {(j.v.). 

Orgies (Gr. orgia). The ordinary Greek 
term for ceremonies, generally connected 
with the worship of a divinity, but especially 
•secret religious customs to which only the 
initiated were admitted, and equivalent in 
meaning to mysteries.” It was customary 
to designate as Orgies the mysteries of the 
worship of Dfonysus in particular. These 
were sometimes celebrated with wild and 
^extravagant rites. 

Orihftslus. See Oreibasios. 

Orion. (1) A mythical hunter of gigantic 
•size and strength and of great beauty. 
He was the son of Hyri^s of HyrTa in 
Boeotia ; or (according to another account) 
of PSseidon, who gave him the power to 
walk over the sea as well as over dry land. 
He is sometimes represented as an earth- 
born being. 

Many marvellous exploits were ascribed 
to him: for instance, the building of the 
huge harbour-dam of Zancle (Messana) and 
the upheaving of the promontory of Pelorum 
in Sicily [Diodorus, iv 85]. After his wife 
•Side had been cast into Hades by Hera for 
having dared to compare herself to that 
goddess in beauty, he crossed the sea to 
'Chios in order to woo M6r6pe, the daughter 
of (EnOpIon, son of Dionysus and Ariadne. 
As he violated her in a tit of intoxication, 
CEuopion blinded him in his sleep and cast 
him out upon the seashore. He groped 
his way, however, to Lemnos and the smithy 
»of Hej)h 0 estus, set one of the latter’s work- 


men, Cedallon, upon his shoulders, and bade 
him guide him to the place where tho 
sun rose; and in the radiance thereof his 
eyesight returned. (Enopion hid himself 
beneath the earth to escape his vengeance. 
Eos, smitten with love for Orion, carried 
him off to Del6s (Ortygia), and there lived 
with him, until the gods in their auger 
caused him to be killed by Art^^mis with 
her arrows. According to another storj; 
Artemis shot him in Chios or Crete, either for 
having challenged her to a contest with the 
quoit, or for having endeavoured to outrage 
her whilst engaged in the chase. Another 
legend relates that the eartli, terrified by 
his threat that he could root out every wild 
creature from Crete, sent forth a .scorpion, 
which killed him with its sting. His tomb 
was shown in Tamlgra. In Horner [Od. xi 
572] Odysseus sees him in tho lower world 
as a shade still j)ur8uing with his club of 
bronze the creatures whom he slew in 
former times. As regards the legend of his 
being placed among the stars, nee Pleiades 
The morning rising of his constellation, 
which was already known as early as Homer 
[II. xviii 4S8] denoted the beginning of 
summer, bis midnight rising denoted the 
season of the vintage, and his late rising 
the beginning of winter and its storms. 
Whilst he sinks, the Scorpion, which was 
likewise placed among the stars, rises above 
the horizon. Sirius (Gr. SeirlOs)^ tlie star 
of the dog-days, is described, as early as 
Homer [II. xxii 29], as the dog of Orion. 
Of his daughters M^nippe and MotiScho, 
it was related that they were endowed 
by Aphrodite with beauty and by Athene 
with skill in the art of weaving; and when, 
on the occasion of a pestilence ravaging 
Boeotia, the sacrifice of two virgins was 
required by the oracle, they voluntarily, to 
save their country, pierced their throats 
with their shuttles. As a reward for their 
voluntary sacrifice, Pers6ph5ne and Pluto 
changed them into comets; while a sanc- 
tuary was built in their honour at Orclio- 
menus, and expiatory offerings were yearly 
paid to them. 

(2) A Greek scholar born at Thebes in 
Egypt, who taught about the middle of 
the 5th century A.D. at Alexandria and Con- 
stantinople. He is the author of a some- 
what important etymological lexicon, and 
an anthology of maxims collected from the 
old Greek poets, 

Orithyia. Daughter of Erechtheus, king 
of Athens, wife of B6r6as, mother of Calais 
and Zetes. {Cp. Boreas.) 
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Orosiug of Spain, a presbyter in Lusitania. 
About 417 A.D., and at the wish of Augustine, 
whom he had sought out in Africa, he 
composed his history against the heathen 
contra PdyanOs) in seven books, 
the first attempt at a Christian universal 
history, from Adam to 410 A.D. The theory 
of his work is, that the whole history of 
mankind is directed by the one God who 
created them, and it aims at refuting the 
charges brought against Christianity by 
showing, that it was not to Christianity 
and the abolition of the heathen religion 
that the calamities of the time were due, 
but that such calamities had always existed, 
and to a still greater degree before Christian 
times. His chief authority is Justin, be- 
sides whom he mainly used Livy, Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Eu tropins. His view of 
the four kingdoms of the world, Babylon, 
Macedon, Carthage, and Rome, prevailed 
throughout the whole of the Middle Ages. 

Orpheus, the famous mythical poet, son of 
(Eagrus and the Muse Calliope, who gave 
birth to him on the banks of the Hebrus in 
Thrace. Such was his power in song, that 
he could move trees and rocks and tame 
wild beasts thereby. When his wife, the 
Nymph Euiydice, died of a serpent’s bite 
(see Aristjeus), he descended into the lower 
world, and so moved PersephOne by the 
music of his song, that she permitted him to 
take Eurydice back with him to the upper 
world, on condition of his not looking round 
during his passage through the realm of 
the dead. In spite of this, his impatience 
led him to gaze back, and Eurydice had to 
return for ever to Hades [Vergil, Georg, 
iv 453-527] 

Mythology describes him as taking part 
in the Ai’gonautic expedition, and repre- 
sents him as encouraging and assisting his 
comrades by his song on many occasions, 
especially while they were passing the 
Sirens. He was tom in pieces upon Hoemus 
by the Thracian Msenads, either for having 
opposed the celebration of their orgies, or 
because, after losing Eurydice, he conceived 
a hatred of all other women. His scattered 
limbs were buried by the Muses in the dis- 
trict of Pierla on Olympus ; but his head and 
lyre, which the Msenads had cast into the 
Hebrus, floated down into the sea, and across 
it to Lesbos, the isle of poets in later days ; 
and here they were buried at Methymna 
[Lucian, Adv. Indoctum^ 11]. The name of 
Orpheus (apparently not known to Homer 
and Hesiod) was assumed by the mystic and 
religious sect of the Orphici, who claimed 


him as their founder. They arose at some 
time after the Gth century B.c. In opposi- 
tion to the received views concerning the 
gods, and especially concerning the state of 
the soul after death, and in close connexion 
with Oriental and Egyptian ideas, they 
taught the necessity of a purification of a soul 
by religious consecration and the use of the 
methods of expiation alleged to have been 
made known by Orpheus. They declared 
that Orpheus was the most ancient of the 
poets, living long before Homer, and attri- 
buted to him a number of poems of mythical 
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purport. Out of this apocryphal Orphic 
literature there have been preserved from 
the time of the decay of paganism: (1) an 
epic poem on the exploits of Orpheus during 
the Argonautic expedition {ArgOnautlca ) ; 
(2) eighty-eight songs of consecration or 
hymns, prayers to various gods and dsBinons, 
written in hexameter verse and in a bom- 
bastic style, intended to be recited at blood- 
less offerings of incense ; (3) an epic poem 
upon the magical powers of precious stones 
{lAthlca), 

Orslldchia. See Iphigenia. 

Oflcan Plays. See Atellana. 

Oschdphdria. At Athens a festival in 
honour of Dionysus. {See further Dio- 
NYSIA, 1.) 

Osiris. An Egyptian god, who, with his 
sister and wife Isis (q.v.\ enjoyed in Egypt 
the most general worship of all the gods. 
He is the male god of the fructification of 
the land. Erom him comes every blessing 
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and all life; he gives light and health; he 
causes the Nile to overflow with its ferti- 
lizing waters, and all things to continue in 
their established order. He is always re- 
presented in human shape and with a human 
iioad (see cut;. His hue, a.s tliat of a god 
who bestows life, 
is green ; his 
sacred tree is the 
evor-green tama- 
risk. The Greeks 
identified him 
with DTonysus. 

Originally he 
ruled as king over 
Egypt, where he 
introduced agri- 
culture, morality, 
and the worship 
of tlie gods, until 
his brother Ty- 
phon (Set) coii- 
trivetl by deceit 
to shut him up 
in a (dicst and 
()ut him to death 
by pouiing in 
molten lead. The 
murderer cast 
the chest into the 
Nile, which car- 
ried it into the sea. After long search the 
mourning Isis found the chest on the const 
"•i PlKenicia at Bybliis, and carefully con- 
cealed it. Nevertheless Typhon discovered 
it in the night, and cut the corpse up into 
fourteen piece.s, which he scattered in all 
directions. Isis, however, collected them 
again, and buried them in Philae orAbydus, 
in Upper Egypt. When Horns, the son 
of Osiris and Isis, grew up, ho took ven- 
geance upon Typhon when, after a most 
obstinate struggle, he had defeated him in 
battle. Although Osiris lived no longer 
upon the earth, he was ever regarded as 
the source of life. In the upper world he 
continues to live and work by the fresh 
power of his youth ful son Horns, and in the 
lower world, of which he is king, the spirits 
of those who are found to be just are 
awakened by him to new life. His hue as 
ruler of the lower world is black, his robes 
white, his symbol an eye opened wide as a 
sign of his restoration to the light of day. 

Osiris, by his ever-renewed incarnation 
in the form of the black bull Apis, the i 
symbol of generative power, assures for ’ 
the Egyptians the endurance of his favour, 
and the consequent continuance of their 


life in this world and the next. In this 
incarnation he is called Osarhapi (Osiris- 
Apis), the origin of the Greek Senipis (q.v.) 
or Sarapis. The fortunes of Osiris were 
celebrated in magnihcent annual festivals 
connected with mourning ceremonies, in 
which the Egyp^^ians, as is observed by the 
ancients \c.g. Plutarch, De Iside et Os(rtd(\ 
32, and Aillian, De Xaf. Avimaiium 10, 40], 
lamented in Osiris the subsidence of the 
Nile, the cessation of the cool north wind 
(whose place was taken for a time by the 
hot wind Typhon), the decay of vegetation, 
and the shortening of the length of the day. 

Ostium. The entrance hall in the Roman 
dwelling-house. (See House.) 

Ostracism (Gr. ostrdkisw^s ; i.e. vote by 
})otsherd). A mode of judgment by the 
people practisefl in various Grc('k states 
[Argos, Megarii, Miletus], and es])eciall 5 ’’ at 
Athens, by which })ersons w^hose presence 
apj)oarod dangerous to liberty were banished 
for a certain period, without, however, 
thereby suffering any loss in reputation 
or property. Ostracism was introduced at 
Athens in 509 n.o. [it was applied (amongst 
others) to Thf^mist^cles, Aristides, Cimon, 
and Aldbiades], and was last exercised in 
417 against a demagogue, one Hyperb5lus, 
whose insiguiticance made the measure 
ridiculous, and so produced its abolition 
[Time, viii 73; Plutarch, Nicias 11, AJei- 
hiadcs IB]. Every year the question was 
put to the people, whether the measure 
appeared necessary : if they so decided (and 
it was only exceptionally that there was 
occasion for it), the citizens who posses.sed 
the franchise assembled in tbo market- 
place, and eacli wrote upon a sherd {ostrdkCm) 
the name of the person whose banishment 
he deemed desirable. The man whose 
name was found upon not le.ss than 6,CKX) 
sherds had to leave the country in ten days 
at latest, for ten or (later) five years. He 
could, however, at any time be recalled by 
a decree of the people ; and the question, as 
before, was decided by not less than 6,000 
votes [Aristotle, PoZ.iii 13 § 15, 17 §7, v3§3. 
Const, Athens^ 22 ; Plutarch, Anstkl, 7. Cp. 
Grote’s Hi story of Greece^ chap, xxxi.l. 

OtuB. One of the two Aload© 

6v§.tlo. The Roman term for a minor 
form of triumph. {See further Triumph.) 

dvXdlus Ndso {PubUiis). A Roman poet, 
born March 21st, 43 B.C.,at Sulmo (now SoU 
mona) in the country of the Paeligni, son 
of a wealthy Roman of an old equestrian 
family. He came at an early age to Rome, 
to be educated as a pleader, and enjoyed 
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the tuition of the most famous rhetoricians 
of the time, Porcius Latro and Arellius 
Fuscus. It was not long before the instinct 
for poetry awoke in him with such power 
that it needed all his father’s resolution to 
keep him to his legal studies ; his oratorical 
exercises were simply poems in prose, as is 
testified by one of his fellow students, the 
elder Senfic^i [Controv. ii 10, 8]. After he 
had visited Greece and Asia to complete 
his education, he entered into political life 
at his father’s desire, and filled several 
subordinate offices. But he soon withdrew 
again from public business, partly on the 
ground of his health and partly from an 
inclination to idleness, and lived only for 
poetry, in the society of the poets of his 
day, among whom he was especially intimate 
with Propertius. He came into note as a 
poet by a tragedy called the Mi'dra^ which 
is now lost, but is much praised by ancient 
literary critics, and about the same time he 
produced a series of amatory, and in parts 
extremely licentious, poems. 

When little more than a mere boy, as 
he says himself [Tvisfia^ iv 10, 69], he 
was given a wife by his father ; but this 
marriage, like a second one, ended in a 
divorce. He derived more satisfaction, as 
well as the advantage of contact with the 
court and with men of the highest distinc- 
tion, from a third marriage, with a widow 
of noble family and high connexions. To 
her influence, perhaps, should be referred 
the fact that he turned his attention to 
more important and more serious works. 
He had almost completed his best known 
work, the MStd morph Os&s^ when suddenly, 
in 9 A.D., he was banished for life by 
Augustus to T6mi on the Black Sea, near 
the mouths of the Danube. The cause for 
this severity on the part of the emperor 
is unknown ; Ovid himself admits that 
there was a fault on his side, but only an 
error, not a crime [Tristia i 3, 37]. At all 
events, the matter directly affected Augus- 
tus ; and as Ovid describes his eyes as the 
cause of his misfortune, it is conjectured 
that he had been an unintentional eye- 
witness of some offence on the part of the 
frivolous granddaughter of the prince, the 
younger Julia, and had neglected to inform 
the emperor of the matter. His indecent 
amatory poems, to which he also points as 
the source of the emperor’s displeasure, can 
at most only have been used as a plausible 
excuse in the eyes of the public, as they 
had been published more than ten years 
before. 


After a {)erilous voyage Ovid reached the 
place of his exile in the winter of 10-11 
A.D. ; and there, far from his wife and 
from his only daughter, who had inherited 
the poetic talent of her father, far from 
his friends and all intercourse with men of 
genius, he had to pass the last years of 
his life in desolation among the barbarous 
GStse. Even in his exile his poetic talent 
did not fail him. It was then that he 
composed his poems of lamentation, entitled 
the Tristia^ and his letters from Pontus, 
touching proofs of his grief, though also of 
his failing powers. His ceaseless prayers 
and complaints had succeeded in softening 
Angustus, when the latter died. All his 
oflbrts to gain forgiveness or alleviation 
of his condition met with no response from 
Tiberius, and he was compelled to close his 
life, broken-hearted and in exile, 17 a.d. 

His extant works are (1) Love poems 
(/ImSn’s), published about 14 B.C., in live 
books, and again about 2 b.C. in three books. 
The latter edition is the one we possess; 
some of its forty-nine elegies depict in a 
very sensual way the })oet’s life, the centre 
of which is the unknown CSrinna. (2) 
Letters {Epiditlce), also called IlHrOldcs^ 
rhetorical declamations in the form of love- 
letters sent by heroines to their husbands 
or lovers, twenty-one in number; the last 
six of these, however, and the fourteenth, 
are considered spurious. (3) Methods for 
beautifying the face {Med'tcdmXna FdetUi^ 
advice to women respecting the art of the 
toilette ; this piece has come down to us in 
an incomplete form. (4) The Art of Love 
{Am Amandi or AmdiOria)^ in throe books, 
published about 2 B.C., advice to men (books 
1 and 2) and women (book 3) as to the 
methods of contracting a love-affair and 
insuring its continuance, a work as frivolous 
as it is original and elaborate. (5) Cures 
for Love {R^mHia AmOris)^ the pendant to 
the previous work, and no less offensive in 
substance and tone. (6) The fifteen books 
of the Transformations {Metamorphosea)^ 
his only considerable work. It is composed 
in hexameter verse; the material is bor- 
rowed from Greek and (to a less extent) 
from Roman sources, being a collection of 
legends of transformations, very skilfully 
combining jest and earnest in motley alter- 
nations, and extending from chaos to the 
apotheosis of Caesar. When it was com- 
pleted and had received the last touches, the 
work was cast into the flames by Ovid in 
his first despair at banishment, but was 
afterwards rewritten from other copies. 
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(7) A Calendar of Homan Festivals {Fasti\ 
begun in the last years before his banish- 
ment, and originally in twelve books, cor- 
responding to the number of the months. 
Of these only six are preserved, probably 
because Ovid had not quite completed them 
at Rome, and had not the means to do 
so at Tomi. It was originally intended 
for dedication to Augustus. After Augustus' 
death the poet began to revise it, with 
a view to its dedication to Germanlcus ; he 
did not, however, proceed with his revision 
beyond the first book. It contains in elegiac 
metre the most important celestial pheno- 
mena and the festivals of each month, with 
a description of their celebration and an ac- 
count of their origin according to the Italian 
legends. (8) Poems of Lamentation {Tris- 
tia\ to his family, to his friends, and to 
Augustus, belonging to the years 9-13 A.D., 
in five books ; the first of these was written 
while he was still on his journey to Tomi. 
(9) Letters from Pontus {Epiatulcr ex 
Ponto\ in lour books, only distinguished 
from the previous poems by their epistolary 
form. (10) lb in, an imitation of the poem 
of the same name by Callimachus, who 
had attacked under this name Apollonius 
of Rhodes, consisting of imprecations on a 
faithless friend at Rome, written in the 
learned and obscure style of the Alexandrian 


poets. (11) A short fragment of a didactic 
poem on the fish in the Black Sea (lidll- 
eutlca\ written in hexameters. Besides 
these Ovid wrote during his exile niuno- 
rous poems which have been lost, among 
them a eulogy of the deceased Augustus in 
the Getic tongue, a sufficient proof of the 
strength of his bent and talent for poetry. 
In both of these respects he is distinguished 
above all other Roman poets. Perhaps no 
one ever composed with less exertion ; at 
the same time no one ever used so imjior- 
taiit a faculty for so trivial a purpose. His 
poetry is for the most part simply enter- 
taining ; in this kind of writing he proves 
his mastery by his readiness in language 
and metre, by his unwearied powers of 
invention, by his ever-ready wit, elegance, 
and charm, though, on the other hand, he 
is completely wanting in deep feeling and 
moral earnestness. By his talent Ovid (as 
well as Vergil) has had great influence on 
the further development of Roman jiootry, 
especially with regard to metre. Many 
imitated his stylo so closely, that their 
poems were actually attributed to him self. 
Among these, besides a number of Ilcrotdi^n 
(see above), we have the Nux, the nut tree’s 
complaint of the ill-treatment it met with, 
a poem in elegiac verse, wliicli was at all 
events written in the time of Ovid. 


Pacatus {LnHntcs Drilpdnius). A Roman 
rhetorician of BurdlgSla {Bordeaux), a 
younger contemporary and friend of the 
poet Ausonius. We possess from his pen 
a panegyric on the emperor The5d6siu.s the 
Great, delivered befoi’e the Senate at Rome 
in 389 B.c. It is distingui.shed beyond the 
other speeches of this class by a certain 
vigour of thought, and is also of value as 
an historical authority. 

Pactvius {Marcus). The Roman trage- 
dian, born about 220 B.C. at Brundlsfurn, son 
of Ennius’ sister, and pupil of the poet. He 
spent most of his life at Rome, where he 
gained his livelihood as a dramatic poet and 
as a painter. In his old age he returned 
to Brundisium, and died there, at the age 
of ninety, about 130 b.c. He is the first 
Roman dramatist who confined himself to 
the composing of tragedies. Title.s and 
fragments of some thirteen of his imitations 
of Greek plays are preserved, as well as 
fragments of a proetexta (q.v.) entitled 
PauluB, whose hero was probably the victor 


P 

of Pydna, iEmflfus Paulus. If this small 
number justifies any opinion on his poetical 
activity, he was far less productive than 
his predecessor Ennius and his successor 
Accius. Nevertheless, he and Accius were 
considered the most important tragedians 
of Rome. In the judgment of literary 
critics, who followed the traditions of the 
Ciceronian age, he was preferred to Accius 
for finish and learning, but Accius excelled 
him in fire and natural power [Horace, 
Ep. ii 1, 55, 56; Quintilian, x 1, 97; Bee 
Prof. Nettleship, “ On Literary Criticism in 
Latin Antiquity,” in Journal of Philology, 
xviii 263]. His style was praised, for its 
copiousness, dignity, and stateliness, but 
Cicero [Brutus, 258] declines to give him 
credit for pui-e and genuine Latinity. Even 
in Cicero’s time, however, the revival of 
his plays was often welcomed by Roman 
audiences. 

Psaii (Gr. Paian, properly PaiSon, the 
“ healer,” “ helper ”). In Homer [11. v 401, 
899], the physician of the Olympian gods ; 
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then an epithet of gods who grant recovery 
and deliverance, especially of Apollo. The 
paean, which appears in Homer [II. i 473, 
xxii 391], was connected originally with 
Apollo and his sister Artgmis. It was a 
solemn song for several voices, either pray- 
ing for the averting of evil and for rescue, 
or giving thanks for help vouchsafed. The 
name was, however, also used in an extended 
sense for invocations to other gods. The 
psean was struck up by generals before the 
battle and by armies on the march against 
the enemy, as well as after the victory. 
Similarly it was sounded when the fleet 
sailed out of harbour. Pseans were sung 
at entertainments between the meal and 
the carousal, and eventually also at public 
funerals. 

Paedfi-gogus (Gr. lit. “boy- 

leader ”). The name among the Greeks for 
the slave who had the duty of looking after 
the son of his master whilst in boyhood, 
instructing him in certain rules of good 
manners, and- attending him whenever he 
went out, especially to school and to the 
pdkiistra and gytimdsium. With the 
Romans in earlier times it was an old slave 
or freedman who had a similar duty as 
eustoH; but after it became the custom to 
have even children taught to speak Greek, 
his place was filled by a Greek slave, who 
bore the Greek name and had the special 
duty of instructing his pupils in Greek. 

PaeddnSmus (Gr. Paid6n6m6s). At Sparta, 
the overseer of the education of the young. 
{ S(’v Education, 1.) 

PaBddtribes. In Greece, the master who 
imparted gymnastic instruction in the 
palaistm. (See Education, 1.) 

Psendla {Latin). A mantle of shaggy 
frieze oi* leather, thick and dark-coloured, 
without sleeves, buttoned or stitched up in 
front, in the direction of its length. A 
hood {citcuUus) was generally fastened on 
to it, and drawn over the head. It was 
chiefly worn by people of low rank and 
slaves, hut also by the higher classes, and 
even by ladies, in bad weather, on a journey, 
and in the country. 

Paeonius. (1) A Greek sculptor of Mende 
in Thrace. About 436 B.C. he was employed 
in the decoration of the temple of Zeus in 
Otympia. [According to Pausanias, v 10 
§ 6], he was the sculptor of the marble 
groups in the front, or eastern, pediment of 
the temple, representing the preparations 
for the chariot-race between Pelops and 
(EnSmaus. {See Olympian Games, fig. 1.) 
Important portions of these have been j 


brought to light by the German excavationa 
He was also the sculptor of the figure of 
Nike, more than life-size, dedicated by the 
Messenians [ih. v 26 § 1], which has been 
restored to us by the same means. With 
the exception of the head, it is in fairly 
good preservation {sec cut). 

(2) See Eutropius. 



'♦^NIKK OP I'^KOMirS. 

(Olympia.) 

For Uiuttnor’s restorauon, see Mrs. Mitchell’s Selections 
from Anctcht Sculpture, pi. 14, 1. 

Paganalia. In Italy, a movable festival 
of the old village communities {see Pagus), 
celebrated after the winter-sowing in 
January, on two days separated by an 
interval of a week. On this occasion a 
pregnant sow was sacrificed to Tellus or 
to Ceres, who at a later period was wor- 
shipped together with Tellus. 

Pagus. In Italy, in ancient times, the 
pagus was a country district with scattered 
hamlets {vlci). The same name was given 
to its fortified centre, which protected the 
sanctuaries of the district and served as a 
refuge in time of war. The separate dis- 
tricts were members of a larger community. 
After cities had developed out of the places 
where the people of these districts assembled, 
the pdgi were either completely merged 
in their teridtOrium, or continued to exist 
merely as geographical districts, without 
importance lor administration, or as sub- 
ordinate village communities. In Rome the 
earliest population consisted of the montdni^ 
the inhabitants of the seven hills of the 
j city, and the pdgdni, the inhabitants of 
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the level ground of the city. Out of the 
two Servius Tullius made the four city 
tribes. The country tribes doubtless arose 
•similarly out of pagi^ the names of which 
were in some cases transferred to them. 
Like the old division into pagani and mon- 
tani^ the old districts under the authority of 
mdgistri long continued to exist for sacred 
purposes. They had their special guardian 
deities, temples, and rites, which survived 
even the introduction of Christianity. To 
the district festivals belonged especially the 
Pagdndlla {q.v.\ the AmbarvCdla {q.v.\ at 
which the festal procession carefully tra- 
versed the old boundaries of the district; 
and, lastly, the Terminalla {see Terminus). 

Fainting. Among the Greeks painting 
developed into an independent art much 
later than sculpture, though it was used 
very early for decorative purposes. This 
is proved by the evidence of painted vases 
belonging to the ages of the most primi- 
tive civilization, and by the mural paintings 
discovered by Schliemann at Tiryns. The 
scanty notices in ancient authors respect- 
ing the -first discoveries in this art connect 
it with historical persons, and not with 
mythical names, as in the case of sculpture. 
Thus it is said [by Pliny, N. H. xxxv 16] 
that [either Phll5clcs, the Egyptian, or] 
ClSanthes of Corinth was the lirst to draw 
outline sketches ; that TelfiphS-nes of Sicyon 
developed them further ; that Eephantus of 
Corinth introduced painting in single tints 
(monochrome) ; and that Eumarus of Athens 
(in the second half of the 6th century) 
distinguished man and woman by giving 
the one a darker, the other a lighter colour. 
CimOn of Cleonae is mentioned as the ori- 
ginator of artistic drawing in profile [edtd- 
grdpha^ hoc est obllquCls imagines^ Pliny 
xxxv 56, cp. 90]. It is further said of him 
that he gave variety to the face by making 
it look backwards or upwards or down- 
wards, and freedom to the limbs by duly 
rendering the joints ; also that he was the 
first to represent the veins of the human 
body, and to make the folds of the drapery 
fall more naturally [ih. 56], 

Painting did not, however, make any 
decided advance until the middle of the 
5th century b.C. This advance was chiefly 
due to P6LTGN0TU8 of ThksSs, who painted 
at Athens. Among other claims to distinc- 
tion, it is attributed to him that he gave 
greater variety of expression to the face, 
which hitherto had been rigidly severe. 
His works, most of them large compositions 
rich in figures, give evidence of a lofty and 
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poetic conception ; they appear to have 
been, in great part, mural paintings for 
decorating the interior of public build- 
ings [PausSnlas, x 25-31 ; i 15, 22 § 6], 
The colours were first applied in uniform 
tints so as to fill in the outlines, and fresh 
lines and touches were then added to indi- 
cate where the limbs and muscles began, 
and the folds of the garments. The drawing 
and the combination of colours were the 
chief considerations ; light and shade were 
wanting, and no attention was paid to per- 
spective. It is doubtful whether at this 
early time, besides mural paintings (exe- 
cuted al fresco on carefully smoothed 
stucco-priming with plain water-colours), 
there were any pictures on panels, such as 
afterwards became common ; but we may 
fairly assume it. These were painted on 
wooden panels in tempera; i.e. with colours 
mixed with various kinds of distemper, 
such as gum or size, to make them more 
adhesive. 

In the same century the encaustic method 
of painting was discovered, though not 
elaborated till the following century. [The 
process, as described in Roman times by 
Vitruvius (vii 9), was as follows: “ The 
medium used was melted white wax {cPrd 
pUnlcd)^ mixed with oil to make it more 
fluid. The pot containing the wax was 
kept over a brazier, while the painter was 
at work, in order to keep the molted wax 
from solidifying. The stucco itself was 
prepared by a coating of hot wax applied 
with a bi'ush, and it was polished by being 
rubbed with a wax candle, and finally with 
a clean linen cloth. After the picture was 
painted, the wax colours were fixed, partly- 
melted into the stucco, and blended with 
the wax of the ground by the help of a 
charcoal brazier, which was held close to 
the surface of the painting, and padually 
moved over its whole extent ” (Middleton’s 
Ancient Rome in 1888, p. 417).] The en- 
caustic method had several advantages over 
painting in tempera : it lasted longer and 
was more proof against damp, while the 
colouring was much brighter ; on the other 
hand, it was much more laborious and slow, 
which explains the fact that the majority 
of encaustic paintings were of small size. 

While the pictures of Polygnotus cer- 
tainly did not deceive by too much truth to 
nature, it was [his younger contemporary] 
the Samian Agatharchus who practised 
scene-painting (Gr. skCnGgrdphta) at Athens, 
and thus gave an impulse to the attempt 
at illusory effect and the use of perspec- 
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tive. [He painted the scenery for a play 
of iEschylus (Vitruv. vii }>r(vf. 10), and 
decorated the interior of* the house of 
Alcibiades (AndOcIdes, Alcih. 17).] The 
Athenian Apoll5d0rus (about n.c. 420) ' 
\vas the actual founder of an entirely now I 
artistic style, which strove to effect illusion 
by means of the resources of painting. [He 
was the first, says Pliny, to give his pic- 
tures the appearance of reality ; the first to 
bring the brush into just repute (Z.c. 60).] 
He also led the way in the proper manage- 


torial representation, rendering on a flat 
surface the relief and variety of nature, and 
the consequent attainment of the greatest 
possible illusion. Its principal represen- 
tatives were Zeuxis of Heradea and 
ParbhasIus of Ephesus; TImanthEs also 
produced remarkable works, though not 
an adherent of the same school. It was 
opposed by the Flicyonian school, founded 
by Eiipompus of Sicyon, and developed by 
Pamphllus of AmphIpSlis, which aimed at 
greater precision of technical training, very 



(1) * ACHILLES DELIVERING BR18EI8 TO THE HERALDS. 
(House of the Traprio Poet, Pompeii.) 


ment of the fusion of colours and their due 
gradation in different degrees of light and 
shade [Pliny, l.c. 60]. [It was to this that 
he owed his title of shadow-painter (sMa- 
grdph6s : Hesychlus on sfcfa).] 

The Attic school flourished till about the 
end of the 5th century, when this art was 
for some time neglected at Athens, but 
made another important advance in the 
towns of Asia Minor, especially nt Ephesus. 
The principal merits of this, the Ionic 
school, consist in richer and more delicate 
colouring, a more perfect system of pic- 


careful and characteristic drawing, and a 
sober and effective colouring [Pliny, l.c. 
75, 76]. PausIas, a member of this school, 
invented the art of foreshortening and of 
painting on vaulted ceilings, besides per- 
fecting the encaustic art, which was mud 
more favourable for purposes of illusion and 
picturesque effectiveness than painting in 
tempera \ib. 123-127]. Greek painting 
reached its summit in the works of Apeli..£s 
of Cos, in the second half of the 4th cen- 
tury ; he knew how to combine the merits 
of the Ionian and the Sicyonian schools, the 
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perfect grace of the former with the severe 
accuracy of the latter. 

After him the most famous artist was 
PrC)t6g£njSs of CaunCs. The following con- 
temporaries, some older and some younger 
til an himself, deserve also to be mentioned : 
Nic5m&chus and Aristides of Thebes, 
Euphranor of Corinth, Niclas of 
Athens, the Egyptian Antiphilus, 

Theon of Sam5s, and Afition. After 
the age of Alexander, the art of paint- 
ing was characterized by a striving 
after naturalism, combined with a 
predilection for the representation of 
common, every-day scenes, and of 
still-life. This branch of painting 
was also carried to great perfection, 
and Pirmiciis was the most celebrated 
for it. Among painters of the loftitn* 
style the last noteworthy artist was 
TlMtliMAciius of Byzantium. [For the 
ancient authorities on the history of 
Painting, see Overbeck’s Schrift- 
quellen ; c.omp. Brunn’s Kilnstlcr- 
gcschicMe, and Woermann’s History 
of Painting^ bk. ii.] 

Among the Homans a few solitary names 
of early painters are mentioned, for in- 
stance, FabTus Pictor and the poet Pactivlus 
[Pliny, xxxv 19]; but nothing is known 
as to the value of their paintings, which 


decoration [Vitruv. vii 5]. Indeed the love- 
of display peculiar to the Romans, which 
had led them gradually to accumulate the 
principal works of the old Greek masters 
at Rome as ornaments for their public and 
private edifices, brought about an extra- 


ordinary development of decorative an, 
attested by the immorous mural paintings 
that have been found in Italy, chiefly at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

These paintings were mostly executed 




(3) *OIlI*HKlJ8. 
(Cosa di Orfeo, Pompeii.) 


ticrved to decorate buildings. The way in 
which landscapes were represented by a 
oertaiii S. Tadius [or Ludius (?), ib, 11b ; 
the best MS has studio] in the reign of 
Augustus is mentioned as a novelty. The.se 
landscapes were mainly for purposes of 


al fresco on damp stucco, seldom with 
colours in tempera on the dry surface. The 
principal subjects represented are hgures 
from the world of myth, such as Maenads, 
Centaurs, male and female. Satyrs, etc. ; 
scenes from mythology and heroic legends,, 
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frequently copies of famous Greek originals 
[one of the best examples of which is 
Achilles delivering BrlsHs to the Heralds 
{see fig. 1)]; landscapes (fig. 5); still-life 
(fig. 2); animals (fig. 8); and also scenes from 
real life. {See also cuts under Iphigenia 
•and Villa.) From a technical point of view 



^hese works do not go beyond the limits of 
light decorative painting, and are especially 
wanting in correct perspective; but they 
show fine harmony, varied gradation, and 
delicate blending of colour, and frequently 
jn surprising depth and sincerity of expres- 
:Sion: qualities which must have charac- 


j terized the lost masterpieces of the ancient 
artists to a much more remarkable degree, 
and cannot but give us a very high idea of 
them. One of the finest mural paintings 
is that known as the Aldobrandini Mar- 
riage [discovered in 1606 near the Arch of 
Galllenus, and] named after its first owner, 
Cardinal Aldobrandini, now in the Library 
of the Vatican at Rome. It is copied from 
an excellent Greek original, and represents, 
in the style of a relief, the preparations for 
a marriage {see fig. 4). [“It is composed,” 
says Woermann in his History of Painting^ 
i 115, “ not pictorially, but yet with taste. 
It exhibits several individual motives of 
much beauty ; its colouring is soft and har- 
monious ; and it is instinct with that placid 
end serious charm which belongs only to the 
antique. In technical execution, however, 
the work is insignificant, and in no way rises 
above the ordinary handling of the Roman 
house-decorator in similar subjects.” The 
Vatican Library also possesses an important 
series of landscapes from the Odyssey, found 
during the excavations on thfj Esquiliue in 
1848-1850. Landscapes of this kind are 
mentioned by Vitruvius, vii 5, among the 
subjects with which corridors used to be 
decorated in the good old times. They repre- 
sent the adventure with the LsestrygSnfis 
(fig. 5), the story of Circe, and the visit of 
Odysseus to the realm of Hades, thus illus- 
trating a continuous portion of the poem, 
(>d. X 8U-xi 600. The predominant colours 
are a yellowish brown and a greenish blue, 
and the pictures are divided from one 
another by pilasters of a brilliant red. 
They furnish interesting examples of the 
landscape-painting of the last days of the 
Republic or the first of the Empire, and, in 
point of importance, stand alone among all 
the remains of ancient painting (Woer- 
mann, kc., and Die Odyssee-landschaften vom 
Esquilin, with chromolithographs of all the 
six landscapes). On mosaic-painting and 
vase-painting, see Mosaics and Vases.] 

[The processes of painting are represented 
in several works of ancient art, e.g. in three 
mural paintings from Pompeii (Schreiber’s 
Bilderatlas, viii 2, 4, and ix 8 ; sec Sculp- 
ture, fig. 18). Even some of the imple- 
ments and materials used by artists have 
been discovered. Thus, in 1849, at St. 
M4dard-de8-Pr68 in the Vendee, a grave 
was opened, containing a female skeleton, 
surrounded by eighty small vessels of glass, 
in most of which remains of ancient pigments 
were still preserved. Besides these, there 
was a small cup of brown glass (fig. 6, a) ; 
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a knife of cedar-wood, with its blade re- 
duced to rust (0); a small bronze box (c) 
with a movable lid and four partitions, 
holding materials for pigments ; a mortar 
of alabaster, and a smaller one of bronze (d); 


also two small cylinders of amber and two 
brush-handles of bone. One of the glass 
vessels contained bits of resin; another, 
wax ; a third, a mixture of both ; a fourth, 
a mixture of lamp-black and wax, with 



one or two elegant bronze spoons (c), either 
for removing colours from the palette, or 
for adding some liquid to mix them toge- 
ther; a small shovel, made of rock crystal, 
containing gold embedded in gum (/) ; and 
an oblong palette of basalt (ff). There were 


traces of sebacic acid, possibly due to the 
presence of oil. 

Our principal information about ancient 
pigments (Gr. pharmdkd ; Lat. mSdicd- 
menta, pigmcnta) comes from Th66phrastu8 
{De Ldpldibus\ DloscSrldes (v), Vitruvius 
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(vii), and the elder Pliny (xxxiii and xxxv). 
It is observed by Cicero in the Brutus § 70, 
that only four colours were used by P6ly- 
gnotus, Zeuxis, Timanthes, and their con- 
temporaries, as contrasted with their suc- 
cessors, Afitbjn, Nic5machus, ProtogSnes, 



(6) *PAINT-1U)X, Kr<. 

(First published by B. Fillon, Iteaci tptioii do la Villa et dii 
Toiaheaii d'une Femme Artiste (JaUo-romaine,F(mtoviiy, 18 ly ) 

and Apelles. Pliny (xxxv 50), who identi- 
fied the colours as white (inclinum\ yellow 
{itU AtHv'u,m\ red [Slnopis Ponitca)^ and 
lilack {atraminitiiru\ even places Action, 
Nicomachus, Apelles, and MtManthius under 
the same limitation. But it is hardly 
probable that such important colours as 
blue and green were dispensed with, even 
in the primitive art of POlygnotas; much 
Jess in the more advanced art of Zeuxis 
and his contemporaries; and least of all 
in that of Apelles and Protogenes. The 
earliest artists, however, may well have 
used comparatively few colours, and those of 
the simplest kind, the cdlOrcsausteri of Pliny 
xxxv 30, as contrasted with the color cs JlO- 
riefi, such as vermilion, “Armenian blue,” 
“dragon’s blood,” malachite green, indigo, 
and purple. These were characteristic of 
later developments of art, and were so 
costly that they were not paid for by the 
artists, but by those who gave them their 
commissions {ib. 44 ; Vitruv., vii 5, 8). 

The pigments known to the ancients were 
as follows : 

White. The pigment used in Greece was 
a “ pipe-clay ” called mi^Unwn (Gr. mellds\ 
found in veins in the island of Mel5s. It 
was not available for fresco-painting (Pliny, 
xxxv 49). A white earth of Eretria was 
employed by NicCmachus and Parrhasius 
{ih, 38). A commoner pigment was the 
erStd St^llnUsia of SSlInus in Sicily, used 
for mural paintings {ih, 49, 194), and the 
creta dnitldria, made by mixing chalk with 
the glass composition worn in the rings of 


the poor {ih. 48). For fresco-painting they 
used jjdrwtdnlum^ a hydi'ated silicate of 
magnesia, so called from a cliff on the 
African coast near Egypt {ib. 30), which in 
Rome was adulterated with creta Clmblia 
{ih. 3G). For other purposes they employed 
whitelead (Gr. psimythlon ; Lat. c£rus8a\ 
an artificial product, the finest sorts of 
which came from Rhodes, Corinth, and 
Sparta. It is carbonate of lead, and is still 
used under various names {c.g. ceruse). It 
is sold in its crude form as “ Chemnitz or 
Vienna white,” and mixed with sulphate of 
barium in “Dutch, Hamburg, and Venetian 
white.” 

Yellow. The pigments in use were 3 ^ellow 
ochre and orpimejit. The best kind of 
yellow ochre (Gr. dcJird ; Lat. sil) was found 
in the mines of Laurium. It was also 
found in Scyros, Achaia, Gaul, Cappadocia, 
Cyprus, and Lydia. The Attic variety was 
first used by Pdlj'gnotus and Mlcon ; it was 
afterwards preferred for the high lights, 
while tlie kinds from Scyros and Lydia 
were reserved for the shadows {ib. xxxiii 
158-160, xxxvii 179). It is a diluted brown 
ochre or hydrated peroxide of iron, being 
composed of oxygen, water, and iron, mixed 
with more or less clay. Orpiment, or tri- 
sulphide of arsenic (Gr. arsenlcOn / Lat. 
auripigrnentftni), wsiii of two kinds: (1) of 
a golden yellow, from Mysia on the coast 
of the Hellespont; and (2) a duller kind, 
from Pontus and Cappadocia (Dioscorides 
V 120). It could not be used for frescoes 
(Pliny XXXV 49). Yellow ochre and orpi- 
ment (under the name of “ king’s or Chinese 
yellow ”) are still in use. 

Bed. One of the oldest pigments was 
ruddle (Gr. 'uiiltos ; Lat. ruhrlea). This is 
a red earth coloured by sesquioxide of iron. 
In the Homeric age it was used to orna- 
ment the bows of ships. In later times tlio 
clay from which Greek vases were made 
owed its brilliant hue to the ruddle of Cape 
Colias on the Attic coast (Suidas, s.v. 
JullXddOs kenhnecSj and Pliny, xxxv 152). 
The best kind came from Cappadocia, by 
way of Sinope (hence called SlnhpXs Pontted^ 
ib. 31, 30, xxxiii 117), or through Ephesus 
(Strabo, p. 540). It was also found in North 
Africa {cieercMum^ PHny, xxxv 32), e^eci- 
ally in Egj’pt and at Carthage ; also in Spain 
and the Balearic Islands, and Lemn6s and 
C$6s. There was a treaty forbidding the 
export of ruddle from Ceos except only to 
Athens (Hicks, Or. Historical Inscriptions. 

. 18(5). It could be artificially produced 
y calcining yellow ochre, a discovery due ■ 
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to Cydias, a contemporary of EuphraiiOr 
(Theophr., l.c. 53). Another mineral sup- 
plying a red, sometimes a yellow, pigment, 
was sandarach (Gr. sanM.rdclie ; Lat. 
sanddrdca), found in PaphlagSnIa, probably 
disulphide of arsenic (“realgar”). As 
this mineral is poisonous, the mortality in 
the mines was very high. An artificial 
substitute, called cerussa usta, or usta alone, 
was therefore generally preferred. This 
was obtained by burning white lead, a 
discx)very attributed to the painter Niclas 
(Pliny, XXXV 38). The result is “ red lead,” 
Le. rod oxide of lead. There was besides a 
colour comjxnindod of equal parts of ruddle 
and sandarach, called sandy, v (Pliny, xxxv 
40), which is also the designation of a natural 
})igmcnt of which little is known (Vergil, 
Eel. iv 45). Of greater importance than 
those is cinnabar ((dr. originally kinn(1bdi% 
afterwards ammmn ‘ Lat. mi7iht'ni), found 
in Spain, es])ecially at Sfsapo (Pliny, xxxiii 
121). An artificial kind was made at 
Ephesus from the rod sand of the (tyri 
CAlbidnl. This discovery is assigned to 
Calllas {ih. 113), The name cinnahari was 
often erroneously given to a red resin, now 
called dragon’s blood, and produced from 
the ctUdnms draco, a kind of palm growing 
in the Sunda Islands and elsewhere. The 
ancients probably imported it from the 
island of Socotra, as it is a product of the 
Somali coast on the adjacent mainland of 
Africa. — A pn^rple pigment (Gr. ostreion ; 
Lat. ostrwn, purpuriss7i7n) was prepared 
by mixing cretd argcntdrld with the jiurplo 
secretion of the murex (see Purple) ; the 
best kind wn s made at Puteoli (Pliny xxxv 45). 

Blue. The pigment used from the 
earliest times was called in Greek kydnos, 
in Latin cceruleum, a blue silicate of 
copper, generally mixed with carbonate of , 
lime (chalk). It is not to be confounded ■ 
with the modern cccruleum, which is stan- i 
nate of cobalt. Kydn6s was found in small j 
(juantities in copper mines, and artificial > 
kinds were made in Scythia, Cyprus, and ! 
Egypt (Theophr., l.c. 51, 55), Vitruvius ; 
mentions only the artificial cajruleum of | 
Alexandria and PiiteSli. The method of , 
manufacturing it was brought from Egypt | 
by Vestorius. It was prepared by heating 1 
strongly together sand, /?(58 nitri (carbonate ; 
of soda), and filings of copper. This , 
“ Egyptian azure ” was reproduced by Sir i 
Humphry Davy, by taking fifteen parts by | 
weight of carbonate of soda, twenty of 
powdered opaque flints, and three of copper i 
filings, and heating them strongly for two i 
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hours. The product, wlien pulverized, sup- 
plied a fine deep sky blue. The “Alex- 
andrian frit ” is in part a species of artificial 
lap/s lazuli, the colouring matter of which 
is naturally inherent in a hard siliceous 
stone (Phil. Trans. JUoyal Society, 1815, 
p. 121). It was not available for fresco- 
painting, but could be used for painting in 
tempera (Pliny, xxxiii 162). The name 
kydnds was given to a blue mineral, which 
is to be identified as lapis lazuli, a silicate 
of sodium, calcium, and aluminium, with a 
sulphur com|x>und of sodium. This was 
pounded into a pigment, now known as 
ultramarine. Kyanos was also the name 
of the blue carbonate of copper from the 
copper mines of Cyprus, where lapi.s lazuli 
is not to be found. Artificial blue pigments 
wore produced by colouring pulverized 
glass with carbonate of copper. “ Arjnoniiui 
blue ” (Gr. Arntinion) is described by Pliny 
(xxxv 47) as made from a mineral like 
cItrysdeoUa (malachite?) in colour, tlie best 
kinds being almost as good as c(vrulcunt. It 
is probably a kind of ultramarine. — Indigo 
(indierim) was also used. The way in 
which it is mentioned in Vitruvius (vii 9, 
6, and KJ, 4) implies that it had been 
recently introduced. It could not be used 
for frescoes. Modern experiment has 
proved that the colouring basis of the blue 
found in ancient mural paintings is oxide of 
copper. Cobalt has also been discovered in 
ancient specimens of transparent blue gla.SH. 

Green. Several pigments were in use ; 
(1) chrysdcolLa (or malachite ?, hydrated 
dicarbonate of copper), pounded and sifted, 
and mixed with alum and wood (lutmn, 
Pliny, xxxiii 87). Malachite green, some- 
times called mountain, or Hungary, green, is 
also a modern pigment. (2) Crefd virtdts, 
the best kind of which came from Smyrna 
(Vitruv., vii 7, 4). It is a speches of ochre 
containing silica, oxide of iron, magnesia, 
potash, and water; and is still used under 
the names of terra verte, verdetta, green 
earth, Verona green, green bice, or holly 
green. (3) Verdigris (Gr. lbs; Lat. airUyo, 
fRrilca, Vitniv., vii 12, 1). This is an ace- 
tate of copper (sometimes crystallized), i.e. a 
compound of acetic acid and oxide of copper. 
Malachite green and Verona green have botli 
been traced in ancient paintings. Verdi- 
gris has not been found ; hence it has been 
conjectured by Sir H. Davy, that what was 
originally a diacetate of copper has in the 
course of centuries changed into carbonate 
of copper (l.c., p. 1 12). It is described as 
“ the least durable of copper greens ; light 
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fades it in water ; damp and foul air first 
bleach it, and then turn it black ” (Standage, 
Manual of Pigments, p. 21). 

Black, The pigment (i^v. mUldn ; Lat. 
dtvdmentum) was almost always produced 
by combustion. PoJygnotua and Mfcon 
produced it by drying and burning the leos 
of wine (Gr. tnjgmdn). Apelles was the 
discoverer of “ ivory black” {Hi'^phantlnuni, 
Pliny, XXXV 42). A common material was 
the smoke of burnt resin (our lamp-black), 
or burnt pine-twigs (Vitruv., vii 10, 1). 
Pliny (xxxv 41) also mentions a natural 
black pigment which is difficult to identify; 
it may be peat, or else oxide of iron, or 
oxide of manganese. The best black pig- 
ment was called atramentum Indtcum (Gr. 
mrldn Indtkdn), doubtless the same as 
“ Chinese black,” which originally found its 
way to the West through India, and thus 
obtained its alternative name of “Indian 
ink.” But it cannot be used for frescoes, 
and no traces of it have been found in the 
mural paintings of antiquity. The black 
in these paintings is always carbonaceous. 

Some of the remains of ancient colours 
and paintings at Pompeii, and in the “Baths 
of Titus” and of Livia, and elsewhere, were 
analysed by Sir Humphry Davy (Lc., pp. 
1)7-124 : Some Experiments and Observa- 
tiom on the Colours used in Painting by 
the Ancients). In an earthen vase from the 
“ Baths of Titus ” containing a variety of 
colours, the irds proved to be red oxide 
of lead, with two iron ochres of different 
tints, a dull red and a purplish red “ nearly 
of the same tint as prussiate of copper ” ; 
all three were mixed with chalk or car- 
bonate of lime (p. 101). The yellows wore 
pure ochres mixed with carbonate of lime, 
and ochre mixed with red oxide of lead 
and carbonate of lime (p. 104). The hhtxs 
were a kind of smalt, with carbonate of 
lime (p. 106). Of greens there were three 
varieties ; “ one, which approached to olive, 
Avas the common green earth of Verona ; 
another, which wns pale grass-green, had 
the character of carbonate of copj)er mixed 
with chalk ; and a third, which was sea- 
green, was a green combination of copper 
mixed with blue copper frit ” (p. 110). A 
pale, rose-coloured substance, found in the 
“Baths of Titus,” which in its interior 
“had a lustre approaching to that of car- 
mine,” was found to be either of vegetable 
or animal origin : if the latter, it was most 
probably a specimen of Tyrian purple (pp. 
113-15). In the Aldobrandini Marriage 
(fig. 4) the reds and yellows were all 


ochres ; the greens, preparations of copper ; 
the blues, “ Alexandrian frit ” ; the purple, 
a mixture of red ochre and carbonate of 
copper ; the browns, mixtures of ochres 
and black ; the whites were all carbonates 
of lime {ib. passim). 

For further details see Bliimner’s Tech- 
nologic, iv 457-518.] [J. E. S.] 

PftlaBmon. (1) A Greek sea-god. See 
Mklioertes. 

(2) Quintus Remmins. A Latin gram- 
marian of Vicetia {Vicenza), the son of a 
female slave. He acquired a learned educa- 
tion whilst accompanying his master’s son 
to school, and, after ho had been set free, 
taught at Rome in tlie first half of the first 
century after Christ, under Tiberius and 
Claudius, with extraordinary success [in 
spite of his thoroughly disreputable char- 
acter]. The earlier scholars, and especially 
Varro, had made the older literature the 
centre of their linguistic studies. Palaemon, 
as head of a new school, devoted himself 
especially to Vergil, just as Greek literary 
criticism had concentrated itself on Homer. 
[He seems to have treated grammar in the 
practical spirit of a clover schoolmaster, 
and to have done his best to deride the 
scientific labours of Varro. His grammar 
{ars, Juvenal, vii 251) was doubtless much 
consulted by later grammarians. It is now- 
lost.] The grammar that bears his name 
is wrongly attributed to him. [S'ec Prof. 
Nettleship in Journal of Philology, xv 192.] 

P&laeph&tns. A Greek author Avho fol- 
lowed the Peripatetic philosophy. He com- 
posed in the 4th century B.c. a historical 
and allegorical explanation of Greek myths 
in several books. Of this work we possess 
only a short abstract, probably composed 
in the Byzantine age under the title. On 
Incredible Tales. In former times it was 
a favourite school book. 

P&lsestra {i.e. wrestling school). The name 
given by the Greeks to the place in which 
the young were instructed in wrestling and 
boxing under the guidance of a master 
called a pceAbtrihiis. There were a con- 
siderable number of such schools at Athens, 
which had been built, some at public ex- 
pense, some by private undertaking. In 
later times they were also connected with 
the Gymndsla. {See Gymnasium and 
Gymnastics.) 

P&l&medes. The son of Nauplius and 
brother of (Eax, a hero of the post-Homeric 
cycle of Trojan legend. Odysseus envied 
his wisdom and ingenuity, and was bent on 
avenging himself on Palamedes for detect- 
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ing his feigned madness. According!}", he 
is said to have conspired with Didmedes 
and drowned him whilst engaged in fishing ; 
or (according to another account) they per- 
suaded him to enter a well, in which 
treasure was said to be concealed, and then 
overwhelmed him with stones. According 
to others, Agamemnon also hated him as 
head of the peace party among the Greeks. 
He accordingly got Odysseus and Diomedes 
to conceal in his tent a letter purporting 
to be written by Priam, as well as some 
money, and then accuse him as a traitor; 
whereupon he was stoned to death by the 
people. His brother (Eax informed his 
father of the sad event by writing the 
news on an oar and throwing it into the sea, 
upon which he took a terrible vengeance on 
the returning Greeks {see Nauplius, 2). 
Palamedes was considered by the Greeks as 
the inventor of the alphabet and of light- 
houses ; also of measures and weights, and 
of dice and draughts and the discus. 

Pkles. The Italian goddess of shepherds. 
Her festival, the PdllUa or Pdrllia^ held 
on April 21st, was properly a herdsmen’s 
festival to promote the fruitfulness of 
the flocks and to purify the sacred groves 
and fountains from all unintentional injury 
or pollution caused by the herds. It was 
deemed the anniversary of the founding 
of Rome, the former abode of shepherds. 
Accordingly it was celebrated at Rome, as 
in the villages, by the whole of the inhabi- 
tants, with the ancient rites of a shepherds’ 
festival. It was customary to purify house, 
steading, and sheep with sulphur, and, as a 
special means of expiation, to offer incense, 
together with a mixture of the blood oi 
the October horse {see Mars), the ashes of 
the unborn calf which was burned at the 
feast of Tellus, and bean-straw which was 
obtained from the Vestals. When these 
solemn purifications were over, the cheer- 
ful part of the festival began. Bonfires 
were made of straw and hay ; the shepherds 
leaped across them thrice ; cakes of millet 
were also offered to the goddess ; and the 
festival was concluded by a feast in the 
open air. After the 2nd century of our era 
the festival was combined with that of Dea 
Bomaj and was celebrated as her birthday 
with festal processions and Oircensian 
games, which continued till the 5tli century. 

Palici. Two spirits worshipped in the 
the neighbourhood of Mount Etna in Sicily, 
as benevolent deities and protectors of 
agriculture. They are sometimes described 
as sons of Adranus, a native hero honoured 


through the whole of Sicily ; sometimes, of 
Hephaestus and the Nymph .^tna; some- 
times, of Zeus and ThS-lIa, a daughter of 
Hephaestus, who concealed herself in the 
earth from fear of Hera’s jealousy, where- 
j upon two hot sulphur springs burst out of 
i the ground. Beside these springs solemn 
oaths were taken, especially in legal proceed- 
ings, the swearer, who must have previously 
kept himself from all defilement, touching 
the brink ; if the oath were false, blinding 
j or instantaneous death followed. According 
I to another account, a tablet inscribed with 
I the oath was thrown into the watei, and 
I swam on the surface if the oath were true, 
but sank in the contrary case, while flames 
devoured the perjurer. The neighbouring 
sanctuary of the Palici served as an oracle 
and also as a shelter for fugitive slaves. 
[Diodorus Siculus, xi 89.] 

F41ilia. A feast among the Romans held 
in honour of the goddess Pales {q.v.). 



A ROMAN I.ADY WKARINQ THK FALLA. 

Statue »r the younger Agrippina, wife of OlaadiuA and 
mother of Nero (Naples Museum). 

Palla. A Roman mantle worn by women, 
consisting of a square piece of cloth, which 
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matrons wore over the sWla, in the same 
way as the men wore the tOga. They let 
one third fall down in front over the left 
fihouidor, but drew tlie rest away over the 
back, and then either brought it forward 
over the righ: shoulder, or drew it under 
the right arm, but in either case threw the 
end back over the left arm or shoulder {see 
cut). The pal la could also be drawn over 
the head, just like the toga. Other women, 
wh6 were not privileged to wear the stola^ 
wore the palla over the tunic, folded to- 
gether about the body, fastened together on 
the shoulders with buckles, and open on 
the right side, or held together in the same 
way with buckles. It then lay double 
over the breast and back, but fell down in 
one thickness to the feet. 

Pall&dlum (Gr. pallddii'in). An old car- 
ven image in the citadel at Troy, on which 
the prosperity of the city depended. It is 
said to have been three cubits high, with feet 
shut close together, an upraised spear in its 
right hand, and in its left either a distaff 
and spindle, or a shield. Athene was said to 
have made it as an image of Pallas, daugh- 
ter of Triton, whom she had slain unawares 
while playing at wrestling. Legends differ 
in their account of the manner of its com- 
ing to Troy. According to one of them, 
Pallas gave it as a dowry to Chryse, the 
bride of Dardfi.nus,_and he brought it to 
Dardania, whence Ilus carried it to Troy; 
according to another, Zeus caused it to fall 
down to Ilus {q.v.) from heaven. Since 
Troy could not be conquered so long as it 
possessed this image, Didmedes stole it 
with the help of Odysseus and brought it 
to Argos. But, according to the Attic 
story, it was Dem6ph66n {q.v., 2) of Athens 
who deprived him of it. The palladium 
preserved in Rome in the temple of Vesta 
was traced back to iEneas, the assumption 
being that there had been a second imago 
in Troy besides that stolen by Diomedes. 
Other Italian towns also boasted of the 
possession of o. palladium. 

PallMlus {Rutilius Taims ACmUianus). 
A Latin author, in the 4th century a.d., 
who, by borrowing from the teaching of 
his predecessors and by his own experience, 
composed a work upon husbandry in four- 
teen books. Of these the first contains 
general precepts; books ii-xiii give the 
operations of agriculture in each of the 
successive months, while the fourteenth 
treats of the grafting of trees, in eighty- 
five elegiac couplets. His book, though 
written in dry and feeble language, was 


much used in the Middle Ages on account 
of its practical arrangement. 

Pallas. (1) Pallas Athene {see Athene). 

(2) Son of the Titan Grins, husband of 
Styx, father of Nike. 

(3) Son of Pandion, who robbed his bro- 
ther of the dominion of Athens, but was, 
together with his fifty gigantic sons, slain 
by the youthful Theseus. 

Palliata. A branch of Roman comedy. 
{See Comedy, 2.) 

Pallium. The Roman name for a largt^ 
Grecian cloak, which was also worn by 
Romans among the Greeks. It was espe- 
cially the garb of the philosophers. In 
Rome it was also worn by courtesans. 

Pallor and Pavor {lit. “ Paleness and 
Fright ”). The Roman personifications of 
terror, and companions of the war-god 
Mars. As early as the time of king Tullus 
Hostilius sanctuaries are said to have been 
erected in their honour. Gn i^oins Palloi' 
was represented as a boy with dishevelled 
hair and perturbed bearing, and Favor as 
a man with an expression of hoiTor and 
with bristling hair. 

Palt6n. The lance of the Greek cavalry. 
{See Weapons.) [Also a light s})ear used by 
the Persian cavalry (Xein, Cyrop. iv 3, 3: 
vi 2, 16).] 

Paiudamentum. The short, immI mantle 
of Roman generals, fastened on the left 
shoulder and worn over the armour. They 
assumed it on the Capitol on their depar- 
ture to the war, but on their return they 
exchanged it for the tdga, the garb of peace, 
before their entry into tlio city. Under 
the Empire, when the emperor was the 
commander-in-chief, the purple paluda- 
mentum became exclusively a token of 
imperial power. It only became the usual 
attire of the emperors in the 3rd century 
after Christ. Accordingly, after that time 
entrance on imperial power was termed 
“ assuming the purple.” 

Pamphllus. A Greek painter of Am- 
phlpblis in Macedonia, who lived in the 
first half of the 4th century B.C., chiefly at 
Siejon, as head of the school there founded 
by his master Eupompus. He is the ori- 
ginator of the scientific teaching of art: he 
traced back all practice of art to scientific 
principles. He maintained that painting 
could not be brought to perfection without 
arithmetic and geometry. In spite of the 
fact that his fee for instruction was one 
talent (£200), the number of his pupils was 
considerable; the greatest among them being 
Apelles, Through his influence instruction 
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in drawing was introduced ainong the sub- 
jects of Greek education [Pliny, N, H. 
XXXV 76. The oiilj' worh of this artist now 
known to us by name is his picture of the 
Sicppliant Il^vaclldw^ to which Aristophanes 
alludes in the PLutuSj 385 J. 

Pan {Lit. “ the pasturer *^) [from the same 
root as the Lat. pastor and panis\. Ori- 
ginally an Arcadian god of hills and woods, 
the protecting deity of flocks, herdsmen, 
and hunters ; the son either of Hermes and 
a daughter of Dryops, or of Zeus and the 
Arcadian Nymph Callisto. The ancients 
represented him with a puck-nose and 
bearded, with shaggy hair, two horns, and 
goat’s feet. They imagined him as wan- 
loi ing hy day through hill and dale with 
die Nymphs, gnarding tlio flocks, especi- 
ally the goats, and chasing Vv^Id animals 
I Homeric Hymn, 
xixj. In the heat 
of noonday he 
sloops, and is then 
very sensitive to 
any disturbance ; 
therefore at this 
iime no shepherd 
blows his pipe 
jTheocr. i 16], In 
the evening, sit- 
ting in front of 
his grotto, he plays 
on the syrinx^ or 
lean’s pipe, which 
lie himself in- 
vented. He is 
even said to have 
formed it from 
the reed into 
which a Nymph 
named Syrinx 
was changed 
while fleeing from 

his love (Ovid, 

Met. i 705j. There pan 

arc many other (Florence.) 

tales of his love 

adventures with the N 3 miphs. As he ex- 
cites the sudden (“ panic ”) teiTor which 

attacks the wanderer in forest solitudes, 
30 he was also said to have caused the 
panic which put to flight the Persians at 
M4rd.thon ; and on this account a grotto in 
the Acr6p5lis of Athens was dedicated to 
him, and he was honoured with an annual 
sacrifice and torch procession [Herod., vi 
105). As a spirit of the woodland, he is also 
a god of propho(gr, and hence there were 
oracles of Pm Lil:o the similar figure^ of 


I Silenus and the Satyrs, he was brought into 
I connexion with Dionysus, in whose train ho 
proved himself useful on his Indian expedi- 
tion by means of the terror ho inspired. As 
one of the gods of nature, he was one of 
I lie companions of Cyb6le, and by reason 
of his amorousness, he is associateil with 
AphrQdite. In later times, owing to a 
misinterpretation of his name (as though 
it stood for nan, “the universe”), lie was 
made a symbol of the universe. His cult 
was chiefly conflned to the conntr) , Ho 
was either worshipped with the Nymphs 
in grottoes, or his imngo was set up under 
the trees, where his worshippers brought it 
simple offerings such as milk, honey, must, 
rams, or lambs. Mountains, caves, old oaks, 
and pine trees, and the tortoise, were sacred 
to him ; his attributes are the syrinx ^ a 
shepherd’s crook, a garland of pine leaves or 
a twig of the pine tree. The fancy of later 
;imes invented as his companions young 
.Pans, or J’an/srf, a species of imps of the 
forest, who were fabled to torment mankind 
by all sorts of apparitions, nightmares, and 
evil dreams. Tlie Romans identified Pan 
with the Italian Faunas (y.v. ' . 

P^nastius. A Greek pi ilosopher of 
Rhodes, born about 180 B.C. ; tl.e most iiiipor- 
!.ant representative of Stoicism in his time 
Prom Athens, whore he had received his 
education, he went to Rome, about 156 B.t:. 
Being there received into the circle of the 
younger Scipio and of Lmlius, he was able 
to gain numerous adherents among the 
Roman nobles by his skill in softening 
iho harshness and subtlety of the Stoic 
teaching, and in representing it in a refined 
and polished form. After Scipio’s death 
(129) he returned to Athens, where he died, 

I r.3 the head of the Stoic school, about 111. 
Only unimportant fragment!, of his writings 
lemain. The most important of them, the 
'Vreatise on Duty, supplied the groundwork 
of the De OffirAis of Cicero. 

P&n&thenaea (Gr. Pdndth^niTld), Tlie most 
ancient and most important of Athenian 
festivals. It was celebrated in honour of 
Athene, the patron deity of Athens. Claim- 
ing to have been founded as early as by 
ErichthOnlus, it jg said to have been origi- 
nally named only AthSneea, and to have 
first received the name of Panathencra 
at the time when ThSseus united all the 
inhabitants of Attica into one body. In 
memory of the union itself was kept the 
festival of the SynceeXd^ or SyncecS^d, on 
the 16th of H6catomb»6n (July-August), 

I which may be regarded as a kind of prepa- 
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tory solemnity to the Panathcnma, There 
was a festival of the ordinary or lenser 
PanathemBa celebrated every year, and 
from the time of Pisistratus, the great Pan- 
athenrea held every fifth year, and in the 
third year of every Olympiad, from the 24th 
to the ‘29th of Hecatoinbmon. Pisiatratus, 
in the year 566 b.c., added to the original 
chariot and horse races athletic contests 
in each of the traditional forms of competi- 
tion. He, or hia son Hipparchus, instituted 
the regulation, that the collected Homeric 
poems should be recited at the feast of 
Phapsodi. In 446 Pericles introduced 
musical contests, which took place on the 
first day of the festival, in the Odeum, 
whicdi he had built. Competitions of cyclic 
choruses and other kinds of dances, torc h 
races and trireme races, added to the splen- 
dour of the festival. The care and direction 
of all these contests were committed to ten 
stewards {at1iL6thvtw)^ who were elected by 
the ]teople for four years, from one great 
Panathenaic festival to the next. In the 
musical contests, the first prize was a 
golden crown ; in the athletic, the prize was 
a garland of leaves from the sacred olive 
trees of Athene, together with large and 
beautiful vases filled with oil from the same 
trees. Many specimens of these Panathenaic 
vases have been found [in Italy, Sicily, 
G-reece, and at Gyrene. They have the 
figure of Athene on one side, and a design 
indicating the contest for which they are 
awarded on the other. Most of them be- 
long to the 4th century B.c., 367-318 ; the 

Burgon Vase,” in the British Museum, to 
the ()th century. Cp. Pindar, Nem. x 35]. 
The tribe whose ships had been victorious 
received a sum of money, part of which 
was destined for a sacrifice to Pfiseidon. 

The culminating point of the festival was 
the 28th day of the month, the birthday 
of the goddess, when the grand procession 
carried through the city the costly, em- 
broidered, saffron - coloured garment, the 
pcplus iq.v.). This had been woven in the 
preceding nine months by Attic maidens 
and matrons, and embroidered with repre- 
sentations from the battle of the gods and 
(liants. It was carried through the city, first 
of all as a sail for a ship moving on wheels, 
and was then taken to the AcrdpGlis, where 
it adorned one of the statues of Athene 
Pdllas. The procession is represented in a 
vivid manner in the well-known frieze of 
the Parthenon. It included the priests and 
their attendants, leading a long train of ani- 
mals festally adorned for sacr’fice ; matrons 


and maidens bearing in baskets the various 
sacrificial implements (see Canephori) ; 
the most picturesque old men in festal 
attire, with olive branches in their hands, 
whence came their name, thall6ph6r(E ; 
warriors, with spear and shield, in splendid 
array ; young men in armour ; the cavalry 
under the command of both the hipparchi ; 
the victors in the immediately preceding 
contests; the festal embassies of other 



* CANA I hi n vk; ami'Iioua. 


Inscribed TON AOIlNIieEN A0AnN, ‘’a prize from 
Athens.” 

(Millingen, Vned. Mon., pi. 1.) 

states, especially of the colonies ; and, lastly, 
the aliens resident in Athena. Of these last, 
the men bore behind the citizens trays with 
sacrificial cakes, the women wator]>ots, and 
the maidens sunshades and stools for the 
/Citizens’ wives; while on the freedmen was 
laid the duty of adorning with oak-leaves 
the market-places and streets through whicli 
the procession moved. The feast ended 
with the great festal sacrifice of a hecatomb 
of oxen, and with the general banqueting 
which accompanied it. At the yearly 
minor Pa)iathenc»aj on the 28th and 29th 
of Hecatombseon, contests, sacrifices, and a 
procession took place, but all in a more 
simple style. In later times the festival was 
removed to spring, perhaps in consequence 
of Roman influence, in order to make it cor- 
respond to the Quhigiultraii of IVIinerva. 
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(All the ancient authorities are collected by 
Michaelis, Der Parthenon^ pp. 318-333.J 

Pancr&tlum, The combination of boxing 
and wrestling in Greek gymnastics (q.vX 

Pandfi,r66s, of* Miletus, the son of MerSpus, 
stole from Minos of Crete a living dog made 
of gold, the work of He})h{Bstiis, which was 
the guardian of the temple of Zeus, and 
gave it to Tantalus to keep it safely. When 
Zeus demanded the dog back, Pandareos 
fled with his wife Harmothea to Sicily, 
where both were turned into stones. For 
his daughter Aedon, see Aedon. Of his 
t wo other daughters (l\Ierope and Cleodora 
or Oameira and Clytea), Homer {Od. xx 
(id-TB] relates that they were brought up 
bj” Aphrodite, after their early bereavement, 
and were endowed by Hera with beauty and 
wisdom, by Artemis with lofty stature, and 
by Athene with skill in handiwork; but 
while their foster-mother wont to Olympus 
to implore Zeus to grant the maidens happy 
marriages, they were carried off by the 
Harpies, and delivered to the Krinf^es as 
servants, and thus expiated their father’s 
guilt. 

Pandidn. (1) Son of Erich th5nius, father 
of Procne and Erechtheus (f/.u.). 

(2) Son of C^icrops and MetTtldusa, grand- 
son of Erechtheus, king of Athens. Driven 
into exile by the sons of his brother Mdtl<3n, 
he went to MegarS, where he married Pjdf a, 
the daughter of king Pylas, and inherited the 
kingdom. His sons, jEgeus, Lyons, Pallas, 
and Ni'sus, regained Attica from the 
MetlSnidge, and the first three shared it 
among themselves, while Nisus {q.v.) I’e- 
ceived Megara. 

Pand6kei6n {Greek). The Greek name 
for a kind of private inn which harboured 
and entertained travellers. {Cp. Inns.) 

Pandora (“the all-gifted”). The wmman 
made out of earth by Hephaestus, and en- 
dowed by the gods with perfect charm 
and beauty, but also with deceit, flattering 
speech, and cunning thought. {Sec further 
under Prometheus.) 

Pandrdsds {Greek). Daughter of Ce crops 
of Athens, first priestess of Athene, honoured 
together with her in a sanctuary of her 
own, the PandrdseidUj on the Aerdpolis of 
Athens. {Cp. Cecrops.) 

Panegj^rictis. The name given among the 
Greeks to a speech delivered before a pdne- 
gyrU ; that is, an assembly of the whole 
nation on the occasion of the celebration of 
a festival, such as Pdndthincea and the 
four great national games. This oration 
had reference to the feast itself, or was 


intended to inspire the as.sembled multitude 
wdth emulation, by praising the great deeds 
of their ancestors, and also to urge them to 
unanimous co-operation against their com- 
mon foes. The most famous compositions 
of this kind which have been preserved 
are the Panegyrtens and PdiidViendicus of 
Isocriltes, [neither of which, however, was 
actually delivered in public.] In later times 
eulogies upon individuals were so named. 
This kind of comj)osition was osi)ecially 
cultivated under the Roman Empire by 
Greeks and Romans. In Roman literature 
the most ancient example of this kind whicL 
remains is the eulogy of the emiioror 
Trajan, delivered by the younger Pliny in 
the Senate, 100 A.D., thanking the emperor 
for conferring on him the consulate, a 
model which subsequent ages vainly endea- 
voured to imitate. It forms, together willi 
eleven orations of Mamertinu.s, Emnenlus, 
NiXzarlus, Pacatus Drepanius, and other 
unknown representatives of the Gallic 
school of rhetoric, from the end of the 3rd 
and the whole of the 4th centuries A i>., the 
extant collection of the Jkrnegyrici lAtini. 
Besides these, we possess similar orations by 
Symmachus, Aus5nius, and EnnSdius. There 
are also a considerable number of poetical 
panegyrics; e.g. one upon Messala, composed 
in the year 31 H.O., and wrongly attributed 
to Tibullus ; one by an unknown author of 
the Neroniari time upon Calpurnius Piso ; 
and others by Claudian, SldOnius Apolll- 
naris, Merbbaudos, Corippus, Priscian, and 
Vonantius Fortunatus (q.v.). 

Panisci. Sec Pan. 

Pan’s Pipe. See Syrinx and Pan. 

Panthedn (properly Gr. Pantheidn, “ the 
all-divine place ” ; Lat. Pantheum). The 
only ancient building in Rome whoso walls 
and arches have been completely preserved. 
It is one of the greatest architectural 
monuments of antiquity, and is fitted, as 
no other building is, to show us the solidity, 
boldness, and splendour of Roman architec- 
ture. The original object of the temple, 
which, according to the inscription on the 
architrave of its porch, was built by 
Agrippa in 27 B.C., is unknown. We only 
know that the seven principal niches of the 
interior were once occupied by images of 
the gods. We have evidence that among 
them were Mars and VSnus, the patron 
deities of the Julian house, and the deified 
Csesar, the principal representative of that 
house. In later times the term Pantheon 
was wrongly su^osed to mean a temple of 
all the gods. This view prompted Pope 
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[All the ancient authorities are coilecterl by 
Michaelis, Der Parthenon^ pp. 318-333.] 

Pancratium. The combination of boxing 
and wrestling in Greek g 3 rmnastics {q.vX 

Pandd^rdos, of Miletus, the son of M6r5pus, 
stole from Minds of Crete a living dog made 
of gold, the work of Heplnestus, which was 
the guardian of the temple of Zeus, and 
gave it to Tantalus to keep it safely. When 
Zeus demanded the dog back, Pandareos 
fled with his wife Harmothea to Sicily, 
where both were turned into stones. For 
his daughter Aedon, see A^don. Of his 
two other daughters (MdrSpe and Cleodora 
or Cilmeira and Clytea), Homer [Od. xx 
f)()-78] 1 ‘elates that they were brought up 
I)}" Aphrodite, after their early bereavement, 
and were endowed by Hera with beauty and 
wisdom, by Artemis with lofty stature, and 
by Athene with skill in handiwork; but 
while their foster-mother wont to Olympus 
to implore Zeus to grant the maidens happy 
marriages, they wore carried off by the 
Hirpies, and delivered to the Erinyes as 
servants, and thus expiated their father s 
guilt. 

Pandion. (1) Son of Erich thdnius, father 
of Procne and Erochtheus {q.v.), 

(2) Son of C^crops and Metiadusa, grand- 
.son of Erechtheus, king of Athens. Driven 
into exile by the sons of his brother Metlon, 
he went to MegM, where he married Pylla, 
the daughter of king Pylas, and inherited the 
kingdom. His sons, jEgeus, Lycus, Pallas, 
and Nisus, regained Attica from the 
MetI5nid{e, and the first three shared it 
among themselves, while Nisus {q.v.) re- 
ceived Megara. 

Pand6kei6n (Greek). The Greek name 
for a kind of private inn which harboured 
and entertained travellers. {Cp. Inns.) 

Pandora (“the all-gifted”). The woman 
made out of earth by Hephaestus, and en- 
dowed by the gods with perfect charm 
and beauty, but also with deceit, flattering 
speech, and cunning thought. {See further 
under Prometheus.) 

PandrSsds {Greek). Daughter of Cecrops 
of Athens, first priestess of Athene, honoured 
together with her in a sanctuary of her 
own, the Pandrdseidn, on the AcrOpSlis of 
Athens. {Cp. Cecrops.) 

Panegyrictis. The name given among the 
Greeks to a speech delivered before B.pdne~ 
gyrls ; that is, an assembly of the whole 
nation on the occasion of the celebration of 
a festival, such as Pdndthdncea and the 
four great national games. This oration j 
had reference to the feast itself, or was i 


intended to inspire the assembled multitude 
with emulation, by praising the great deeds 
of their ancestors, and also to urge them to 
unanimous co-o{)eration against their coni- 
r’ori foes. The most famous compositions 
of this kind which have been preserved 
. are the Panrgi/ricus and Pdndthe nfilcus of 
i IsOcrates, [neither of which, however, was 
actually delivered in public.] In later times 
I eulogies upon individuals were so named. 
This kind of composition was especially 
cultivated under the Roman Empire by- 
Greeks and Romans. In Roman literature 
the most ancient example of this kind whiclj 
remains is the eulogy of the emp-^-ror 
Trajan, delivered by the younger Pliny in 
the Senate, 100 A.D., thanking the emperor 
for conferring on him the consulate, a 
model which subsinjuent ages vainly endea- 
voured to imitate. It forms, together with 
eleven orations of Mamertinus, Eum^nlus, 
Nazarlus, Pacatus DrSpanius, and other 
unknown representatives of the Gallic 
school of rh(U,oric, from the end of the 3rd 
and the whole of the 4th centuries A D., the 
extant collection of the PancgyrtcA Ldtini. 
Besides these, we possess similar orations by 
Symmrichus, Ausonius, and Ennodius. There 
are also a considerable number of poetical 
panegyrics; e.y. one upon Messala, composed 
in the year 31 n.c., and wrongly attributed 
to Tibullus ; one by an unknown author of 
the Neronian time upon Calpurnius Piso; 
and others by Claudian, SidOnius ApollT- 
naris, Men'ibaudes, Cdrippus, Priscian, and 
Vonantius Fortunatus {q.v.). 

Panisci. See Pan. 

Pan’s Pipe. Sec Syrinx and Pan. 

Panthedn (properly Gr. Panthei6n^ “ the 
all-divine place ” ; Lat. Pantheum). The 
only ancient building in Romo whose walls 
and arches have been completely preserved. 
It is one of the greatest architectural 
monuments of antiquity, and is fitted, as 
no other building is, to show us the solidity, 
boldness, and splendour of Roman architec- 
ture. The original object of the temple, 
which, according to the inscription on the 
architrave of its porch, was built by 
Agrippa in 27 R.C., is unknown. We only 
know that the seven principal niches of the 
interior were once occupied by images of 
the gods. We have evidence that among 
them were Mars and VSnus, the patron 
deities of the Julian house, and the deified 
Caesar, the principal representative of that 
house. In later times the term Pantheon 
was wrongly supposed to mean a temple of 
all the gods. This view prompted Pope 
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Boniface IV to dedicate the building, in 
()09 A.D., as a Christian church to the 
memory of all the martyrs, under the name 
of 8. Marla ad MartyrBs (now 8. Maria 


of these in front support a massive pedi- 
ment, behind which rises another pediment 
of still higher elevation, resting against 
the square projection which connects the 



(1) TUK 1‘ANTIIEON, ROME. 
(Front elevation.) 


Rotonda, or simply La Rotonda). The 
building had already been repeatedly 
restored in ancient times by Doinitian, 
Hadrian, and last of all, in 2U2 a.d., by 


portico with the dome. The other columns 
divide the portico into three parallel por- 
tions, originally vaulted over. In the in- 
terior of the portico on each side of the 



(2) THE pantheon, Home. 

(Lon^'-itudiniil hoclii'ii.) 


SeptTmius SSverus and Caracalla. It entrance are two niches, which formerly 
consists of a circular structure, 142 feet 6 | contained colossal statues of Augustus and 
inches in height and inner diameter, with | Agrippa. The massive walls of the great 
a portico 103 feet long formed by sixteen { rotunda, which is completely circular in 
Corinthian columns 47 feet high. Eight i form, are divided by ring-cornices into two 
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stories, an upper and a lower. Above these 
springs a cupola of concrete, of vaster dimen- 
sions than any that had been attempted 
in previous times. The diameter of this 
lofty cupola corresponds to that of the vast 
cylindrical building on which it rests. The 
walls of the latter are 19 feet thick. The 
interior of the cupola is divided into five 
rows of deeply sunk panels {IdcUndHa) 28 
in each row. At its vertex an opening 
about 27 feet in diameter lights the whole 
of the interior {sec cuts). The gilt-bronze 
tiles of the roof were taken by the emperor 
Coiistans II to Constantinople in 655 a.d. 
The remains of the costly marble wall- 
linings of the interior, which dated from 
the last restoration, and consisted of 56 
compartments, divided by 112 Corinthian 
columns, and covered with white marble, 
porphyry, serpentine, and pavonazetto, 
were not carried off until 1747, In 1632 
the girders of gilded bronze which sup- 
ported the roof of the portico were melted 
down by Urban VIII, to be cast into pillars 
for the baldacchino in St. Peter’s [and into 
cannon for the castle of S. Angelo]. 

PantSmimus. The representation of a 
dramatic subject by dancing and rhythmic 
gesticulation alone, as practised by the 
Romans. It originated in the custom of 
the ancient Roman drama, of only allowing 
an actor on the stage to make the necessary 
movements of dancing and gesticulation, 
while another actor sang the recitative to 
the accompaniment of the flute. This re- 
citative was called canttcum^ and was a 
monologue composed in rhythmical form. 
The illustrative dance was raised to a 
separate, independent branch of art by 
PylddBs and Bdthijllus under Augustus, 
22 B.C. There were comic and tragic pan- 
tomimes, but the latter variety prevailed 
on the stage of the Empire. The subjects 
were chiefly taken from tragedies founded 
on mythological love stories, and treated so 
that the chief situations were included in 
a series of cantica. All of these were 
represented by a single pantomimus^ the 
dancer, as well as the performer, being 
designated by that name. He thus had 
to represent several characters, male and 
female, in succession, while a chorus, ac- 
companied by flutes and other instruments, 
sang the corresponding song. The pauses 
necessary for the change of mask and 
costume for each successive part were ap- 
arently filled up with the recital of music 
y the chorus, which served to connect the 
chief scenes with each other. It was only 


in the latest times of the Empire that 
women were employed in pantomime, 
Pantomime, aiming at sensual charm alone, 
went beyond all bounds of decorum in the 
representation of delicate subjects. As an 
understanding of the subtleties of the art 
required a cultivated taste, pantomime was 
specially favoured by the higher classes, 
while the viimCj with his buffoonery, was 
more pleasing to the multitude. On the 
true dramatic ballet of im2>ei'ial times, sc( 
PYKunic Dance. 

Panyasis [quantity doubtful ; Avienus, 
A^nt. PhopM. 175, makes it Pdnydsis. There 
was another form Panyansin]. A Greeh 
poet of Halicarnassus, miclo of HerbdStus 
He was put to death by the tyrant Lyg- 
damis about 454 B.C. for being the leader 
of the aristocratic party. He composed a 
poem in fourteen books entitled JlCr'dcUa 
(exploits of Heracles), which was reckoned 
by later writers among the best epics. The 
few fragments preserved are in an elegant 
and graceful style. 

Paper. Sec 'Writing MATERiAiiS. 

Paplnianus {.PmW.m). The most im- 
portant among the Roman jurists; born 
about 140 A.D., a contemporary and friend 
of the emperor SoptTmius Saverus, whom 
he accompanied on his expedition to Bri- 
tain ill the capacity of prccfectus j) net Mo. 
Severus, on his deathbed at York, loft to 
him the guardianship of his sons GStil and 
Car&calla ; yet the latter caused Papin ianns 
to be put to death in the next year, 212, 
on the day after the murder of his brothoi* 
Geta. Of all his works, the thirty-seven 
books of Qiifcstton^s (legal questions), and 
the nineteen books of Hesponsa (legal deci- 
sions) were considered the most important. 
Till the time of Justinian these formed the 
nucleus of that part of jurisprudence which 
was connected with the explanation of the 
original authorities on Roman law. We 
only possess fragments of them, in the form 
of numerous excerpts in the “Digest.’' 
{See Corpus Juris Civilis.) 

P&pirius {Pdpirldmim Ids) See Juris- 
prudence. 

PappdsilSnus. See Silenus. 

Pappus. A Greek mathematician of 
Alexandria, who lived about the end of 
the 4th century a.d. We still possess Ids 
Mathematical Collections in eight books, 
consisting of extracts from numerous mathe- 
matical writings, of great importance for 
the history of mathematics. 

Pip^fl. See Writing Materials. 

P&r&b&sls. A characteristic, but not 
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indispensable, part of the chorus in the Old 
Attic comedy. About the middle of the 
piece, when the action of the play had been 
developed up to a certain point, the chorus, 
which had up to this time turned towards 
the actors on the stasje, now turned to the 
audience. Tiiis stopping forward towards 
the audience is itself also termed parabasis. 
In this position they made an appeal to the 
public on behalf of the poet, who could 
thus give expression to his personal views 
and wishes, and oiFer advice, as well as 
explain the purport of his play, etc. This 
address stood wholly outside the action of 
the play. When the parabasis was com- 
plete, which was seldom the case, it con- 
sisted of seven parts, partly spoken by the 
leader of the chorus, partly sung by the 
chorus. One of these parts was called the 
parabasis in a narrower sense, and consisted 
chiedy of anapaestic tetrameters. 

P&r&li. Lit. “ the people of the coast- 
land.” {See. SoLONiAN Constitution.) 

Parascenium. See Theatre. 

Parasite {Gt. pdrdsltOs^ lit. “table com- 
panion ”). IDenoted originally among the 
Greeks the priest’s assistant, who (like the 
priest) received his support from the offer- 
ings made to the temple, in return for 
certain services. These services included 
^.ollecting and keeping the supplies of corn 
due to the temple, helping at certain sacri- 
fices, and preparing the banquets connected 
with certain festivals [Aibenwus^ p. 234]. 
The assistants of civil officials, who (like 
the latter) were maintained at the expense 
of the State, were also called parasites in 
many places [ib. 235]. The word received 
quite another meaning in the middle and 
later Greek Comedy, where it means the 
hanger on, who lays himself out for play- 
ing the flatterer and buffoon, with a view 
to getting invited to dinner. The parasite 
was transferred as a standing character to 
the Roman imitations of Greek comedy, 

P&rastfts. See House (Greek), 

ParcsB. The Italian goddesses of Fate. 
(Cp. MCERiE.) 

ParentaiXft. The general festival in honour 
of deceased relatives, celebrated by the 
Romans from February 13th to 21st. {See 
Manes.) 

Parian Chronicle (ChrbnXcbn or Marmor 
Pdvlum). A marble tablet found at Paros 
in 1627, now [among the Arundel Marbles 
in the University Galleries] at Oxford. It 
is written chiefly in the Attic, but partly in 
the Ionian dialect, and consists of ninety- 
three lines, some of which are no longer 


complete. It originally contained a number 
of dates of the political, but chiefly of the 
religious and literary, history of the Greeks, 
from the Athenian king Cecrops to the 
Athenian archon Diognetus, 264 b.c. ; in its 
present condition, however, it only goes 
down to 354 b.c. All the dates are given 
according to Attic kings and archons, and 
the historical authorities on which it de- 
pends must have been Attic authors. The 
origin and aim of the tablet are unknown. 
[It was first published by Selden in 1628 ; 
it has since been printed by Boeckh (Corpus 
Inscr. Grwe. ii, no. 2374), who considers that 
the leading authority followed is Phanlas of 
KrSsOs, and also by C. Milller, Frag. Hist. 

Parilia = PdlUia {(j.v.). [G?r., i 535-90.] 

Paris (or AlexandrdSj Gr.). The second 
son of Priam and Hechba. His mother 
having dreamt before this birth that she 
had brought forth a firebrand, which set all 
Troy in flames, Priam had the new-born 
babe exposed on Mount Ida by the advice 
of his son jEsacus. Here a she-bear 
suckled the babe for five days ; then a shep- 
herd found him, and reared him with his 
own children. Paris won the name of 
Alexandras (“ protector of men ”) by his 
bravery as a shepherd, defending herdsmen 
and cattle. On Mount Ida he married 
(Enone, daughter of the river-god CSbren. 
Ho decided the strife of the goddesses 
Hera, AphrSdite, and Athene for the golden 
apple of firls (see Peleus), having been 
appointed arbiter by Hermes at the com- 
mand of Zeus. Paris preferred the posses- 
sion of the fairest woman, promised him by 
Aphrodite, to power and riches, or wisdom 
and fame, promised by Hera and Athene 
respectively. He therefore awarded to 
Aphrodite the prize of beauty, but drew 
upon himself and his fatherland the irre- 
concilable hatred of the goddesses whom he 
had passed over. When Priam was once 
celebrating funeral games in memory of his 
lost son, and commanded the finest bull in 
all the herds grazing on the mountain to be 
brought as a prize, Paris came to Troy as 
its driver. He took part in the contests, 
and vanquished his brothers, even Hector. 
Seized with envy, they wished to kill him ; 
but Cassandra recognised him, and he was 
jo 3 rfully received by his parents. In spite 
of the warning of the forsaken (Enone, who 
still loved him tenderly, Paris set out on 
a voyage to Sparta, at the instigation of 
Aphrodite. Here he carried off Helen, the 
wife of M6nSlaus, whom the goddess her- 
self had quickly inspired with love for the 
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handsome stranger. With her he carried 
away the treasures of his host, and brought 
her through Egypt and Phcenicia to Troy. 
In the war that arose from his deed, Paris 
showed himself, according to Homer, some- 
times valiant and courageous, especially as 
an archer, but chiefly only at the persuasion 
of others; at other times cowardly and 
effeminate. The Trojans detested him as 
the cause of the disastrous war. After he 
had treacherously slain Achilles {q.v.\ he 
himself was fatally wounded by an arrow 
of Heracles, while in single combat with 
Philoctetes. His corpse was dishonoured by 
Menelaiis, but yet was afterwards given to 
the Trojans for burial. According to an- 
other account, when he knew his death was 
near, he asked to be carried to CEnone. 
When they had parted, she had bidden 
him come to her, if he should ever be mor- 
tally wounded; but now, mindful of the 
sorrow she had endured, CEnone rejected 
him, and he died soon after his return to 
Troy. When (Enone, repenting of her 
cruelty, hastened with the remedy, and 
found him already dead, she hanged her- 
self. In sculpture Paris is represented as 
a beautiful beardless youth with a Phry- 
gian cap. 

Parma. The circular leathern shield of 
the Roman light infantry. {Sec Shield.) 

Parmfinldes. A Greek philosopher and 
poet, born of an illustrious family about 
blO B.C., at £ll6a in Lower Italy. He was 
held in high esteem by his fellow citizens 
on account of his excellent legislation, to 
which they ascribed the prosperity and 
wealth of the town ; and also on account of 
his exemplary life. A “ Parmenidean life ” 
was proverbial among the Greeks [Cebes, 
tahiilay 2]. Little more is known of his 
biography than that he stopped at Athens 
on a journey in his sixty-fifth year, and 
there became acquainted with the youthful 
Socrates. He is the chief representative 
of the Eleatic philosophy. Like his great 
teacher, X^nSphanes, he also formulated 
his philosophical views in a didactic poem, 
On Nature^ the form of which was con- 
sidered inartistic [Cicero, Acad, ii 74]. 
According to the proem, which has been 
preserved (while we only possess frag- 
ments of the rest), the work consisted of 
two divisions. The first treated of the 
truth, the second of the world of illusion ; 
that is, the world of the senses and the 
erroneous opinions of mankind founded 
upon them. In his opinion truth lies in the 
perception that existence is, and error in 


the idea that non-existence also can bo. 
Nothing can have real existence but what is 
conceivable, therefore to be imagined and 
to be able to exist are the same thing, and 
there is no development; the essence of 
what is conceivable is incapable of develop- 
ment, imperishable, immutable, unbounded, 
and indivisible ; what is various and mut- 
able, all development, is a delusive phantom; 
}^>crception is thought directed to the pure 
essence of being ; the phenomenal world is 
a delusion, and the opinions formed con- 
cerning it can only be improbable. 

P&r6d6B (Greek). A technical term of 
the Greek drama, used to denote, (1) the 
entrance of the chorus upon the orchestra ; 
(2) the song which they sang while enter- 
ing; (S) the iiassago by which they entered. 
(See Theatee.) 

Farrh&sius. A famous Greek painter oi 
Ephgsus, who with Zeuxis was the chiel' 
representative of the Ionic school. He 
lived about 41K) b.c. at Athens, where ho 
seems to have received the citizenship. Ac- 
cording to the accounts of ancient writers, 
he first introduced into painting the theory 
of human proportions, gave to the face deli- 
cate shades of expression, and was a master 
in the careful drawing of contours [Pliu}^, 
N. IL XXXV 67, 68]. His skill in indicating 
varieties of psychological expression could 
be appreciated in the picture representing 
the Athenian State or iMmdSf in which, 
according to ancient authors, he distinctly 
pourtrayed all the conflicting qualities of 
the Athenian national character [ih. 6JI} 
Another of his pictures represented two 
boys, one of whom seemed to personify 
the pertness, and the other the simplicity, 
of boyhood [ih. 70]. His inclination to 
represent excited states of mind is attested 
by the choice of subjects like the feigned 
madness of Odysseus [Plutarch, De And lend. 
Poet, 3], and the anguish of Philoctetes in 
Lemn6s [Anthol. Gr. ii 348, 5]. His sup- 
posed contest with Zeuxis is well known. 
The grapes painted by Zeuxis deceived the 
birds, which flew to peck at them ; while 
the curtain painted by Parrhasius deceived 
Zeuxis himself [Pliny, ib. 66], 

Parricide (Lat. qKirricldiumj according 
to the usual, but very doubtful explanation 
derived from patricidium^ “murder of a 
father ”). A term used among the Romans 
for the murder of any relative with whom 
one is united by bonds of blood or duty, 
but .sometimes also for treason and rebellion 
against one’s country. In earlier times the 
examination in trials for homicide was con- 
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ducted by two qucPStdrSs parricidii^ on 
whom it was also incumbent to bring the 
accusation before the cdmitia for trial. 
Sulla transferred the decision in all cases 
of parricide to a standing tribunal {see 
QUiESTio Pekpetua), which had also to 
try cases of assassination and poisoning. 
The punishment for parricide was drowning 
in a leathern sack {culleus), into which 
were sewn, besides the criminal, a dog, a 
cock, a viper, and an ape [Cicero, Rose. Am. 
70; Juvenal viii 214], The murder of 
relations in other degrees of relationship 
was punished by exile {interdictio dquee 
et ignis). Sec Exil-ium. 


he composed the only work of his which 
has survived, under the title. Of the Sorrows 
of Love. This is a collection of thirty-six 
prose stories of unhappy lovers, compiled 
from ancient poets, especially from those 
of the Alexandrine school. Apart from 
the light it throws on the Alexandrine 
poets, of whose works it contains frag- 
ments, it has a special interest as a pre- 
cursor of the Greek novel. 

Parthfinon {Greek). “The maiden’s 
chamber,” particularly a temple of Athene 
ParthSnds (the virgin goddess), especially 
that on the Acropolis of Athens, distin-' 
guished by the grandeur of its dimensions, 



(1) THE PARTHENON. 

(Pro i: the south-west, restored.) 


Parth6iLl&. A species of religious songs, 
^ng to the accompaniment of the flute 
with cheerful, lively movements b y choirs 
cf maidens. 

Parth6nlus. A Greek grammarian and 
poet, of Nicsea in Bithynia, who was 
brought captive to Eome during the war 
\vith Mithrldates. After his release, he 
lived there till the time of Tiberius, e.s- 
teemed as a scholar and poet, especially as 
e. writer of elegiac poems. He was ac- 
quainted with Vergil, whom he taught 
Greek, and one of his poems is said to 
have been the model for the MbrStum ; but 
he was more closely connected with the 
elegiac poet, Cornelius Gallus. For Gallus 


the beauty of its execution, and the splen- 
dour of its artistic adornment. [Tliere was 
an earlier temple of Athene immediately to 
the south of the Erechtheum (sec plan of 
Acropolis), and the foundations of a new 
temple w'ere laid after the Persian War, 
probably in the time of Ciinon. This 
temple was never completed ; on the same 
site there was built a temple of less length, 
but greater breadth, which is usually called 
the Parthenon.] It was built at the com- 
mand of Pericles by the architects Ictinus 
and Callicrates. It took about five years 
in building, and was finished in 438 b.c. 
(fig. 1). Its further adornment with sculp- 
tures in the pediments, and with metoj)es 
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and frieze was completed under the direc- j feet high, eight at each end, and fifteen on 
tion of Phidias, who himself took part in each side. The architrave from the first 
the work. The temple, built wholly of ! was adorned with 92 metopes sculptured 
Pentelic marble, is 66 feet high. The sty- I in high relief (atc, for the position of the 
lobate^ or platform, on which the columns ! metopes, fig. 2, G), Shields and votive in- 
stand (fig. 2, (7), is 228 feet in length, and j scriptions were subsequently pi need there 
101 feet in breadth [ = 226 x 100 in Attic 1 by Alexander the Great, in 338 b.c. [Pint., 
feet, giving 9 : 4 as the l atio of length ! Alex. 16]. The subjects were : on the E. 
to breadth]. Under the stylobate is the ! the battle of the gods and giants ; on the 



( 2 ) *SKC'riON OF NORTH-EAST PORTION OF TIIK PARTHENON, 

shewinpr j 4, Rubstrurture ; BUB, steps of crepidoma; C, stylobate; I), tymnaniim of eastern 
pediment; E, coffered ceiling; F, frieze of the r^clla; Q, metories and triglyphs; H is pan 
of the rungo of Parties (fTiener VorUgeHMifr). 

crSpldbma, or basis proper, formed of three 8., that of the Centaurs and Lilplthse (fig. 3), 

steps (fig. 2, B B B) resting on a massive on the W., the victory of the Athenians 

substructure, 250 feet long and 105 feet over the Amazons; and on the N., the 

broad, and founded on the rock at the destruction of Troy. The sculptures of the 

highest part of the plateau of the Acropolis eastern pediment (D) represented the birth 

(fig. 2, C). The temple is peripteral, its of the goddess, those of the western the 

walls being entirely surrounded by a colon- strife of Athene with Pdseidon for the pos- 

nade of forty-six Doric columns, about 35 session of Attica. These pediments are 9^ 
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foet long, and 11 feet 4 inches high. The j 
celln, or temple proper, is 194 feet long, and 
feet wide, with six columns at each 



<8) *•= A METOPE FllOM SOUTH OF THE PARTHENON. 

(Bnliah MuBeura.) 

end, 33 feet in height. Opposite the outer- 
most columns at each end are anta% formed 
by the prolongation of the side walls of the 
r.clla (see plan of Acropolis). Along the 
top of the outer wall of the cella ran a con- j 
tinuous frieze, 524 feet in length, with re- | 
presentations of the Panathenaic procession ■ 


1 goddess, wrought in gold and ivory, the 
masterpiece of Phidias (cp. Athene, near 
the end). The western chamber of the 
cella was fronted by a portico, and was 
called by the special name of the Parthe- 
non, [Within this smaller chamber were 
kept vessels for use in the sacred proces- 
sions, with various small articles of gold 
or silver. Modem writers have hitherto 
generally identified this small chamber 
with the 6puthM6m6s (lit. back-chamber), 
which was used as the treasury, or State 
bank, of Athens; but it is held byB5rpfeld 
that this term should be confined to the 
corresponding chamber of the early temple 
south of the Erechtheum.] 

In the Middle Ages the temple was con- 
verted into a church, dedicated to the V'irgin 
Mary, and then into a mosque, and remained 
in good preservation till 1687. In that 
year, during the siege of Athens by the 
Venetians, the building was blown up by 
the explosion of a powder magazine that 
the Turks had stored in it, and, with the 
exception of the two pediments, was al- 
most completely destroyed. Most of the 
sculptures preserved from the pediments 
i and metopes, and from the frieze of the 
I temple chamber, are now among the Elgin 
Marbles in the British Museum. 



(4) FROM THE NOtt'lTI FRIEZE OP THE PARTHENON^ 
(British Museum; slabs xxxv, xxxri.) 


-carved in very low relief (fig. 2, F, and figs, 
4 and 5). At the east end of the c^Ua, the 
prdnddSj or portico, leads into the eastern 
chamber, which was 100 Greek feet in 
length, and was therefore called the Mcd- 
tornpScWs. It was divided longitudinally 
into three parts by two rows of nine columns 
each, and above these was a second row of 
columns forming an upper story. The 
central space was open to the sky (hy- 
psethral). At its western end, under a 
protecting canopy, stood the statue of the 


Barth6n6p80U8. According to the older tra- 
dition, the beautiful son of Talaus of Argos, 
and the brother of Adrastus; according to 
others, the son of AtS,lanta and M^lanlon, 
He was one of the Seven against Thebes^ 
and was killed on the Theban wall during 
the storming of the city ; the piece of rock 
that laid him low was hurled by PSrlcly- 
m6nus. His son by the Nymph CiymSne 
is Pr6mS,chus, one of the Epigoni. 

Faslph&e. Daughter of Helios and 
Persels, sister of Aetes and Circe, wife of 
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Minos. She was enamoured of the white 
bull presented by Poseidon to Minos (g.v.), 
and thereby became the mother of the 
monstrous Minotaur. {See MiNOTAtJRUS.) 

PasitSles. A Greek artist of the 1st cen- 
tury B.C., a native of S. Italy. He was ac- 
tively engaged at Rome on important works 
in marble, ivory, silver, and bronze, and was 
also an author. He originated a new school, 
which was not immediately connected with 
any of the existing tendencies of art, but 
was founded on a careful study of nature 
and the masterpieces of earlier sculptors. 
It aimed above all things at correctness of 
form, combined with elegance of represen- 
tation and a mastery of technique, [Pasiteles 
chased in silver a representation of the 
infant Roscius (Oic., De Div. i 79), and 


among the Romans {see Familia). Pater 
patrdtus, the spokesman of the fHidles 
(q.v.). PntcT mdtntlnws, a special name of 
Janus {q.v.). 

The broad, flat dish or saucer 
used by the Romans for drinking and for 
offering libations. {See Vessels.) 

Patrlft Pdtestas. See Familia. 

Patricians {patrlcU, lit. the relatives 
of the patrSs, or heads of families of the 
old tribes. {See Gents.) In the oldest 
times of Rome, tlie actual citizens who 
constituted the popalus EOmdnus. They 
were divided into three tribes, — HamnUs^ 
Titles^ and Luc/^rPs, each consisting of ten 
cnrice. {See CURIA.) The union of these 
latter formed the national assembly, the 
comltld cUrlatd. (^S'cc CoMiTiA, 3.) Besides 



AIMLU) (or riCITHO (or l>k.MKlER| AflilUiUlTK KKi>l> 

(r>) * FROM 'llIK EAST FRIKZB OF THE PARTHENON. 

(Acropolis Museum, Athens; slab vi.) 


executed an ivory statue of Jupiter for 
the temple dedicated by Metellus (Pliny, 
N. H. xxxvx 40). According to his contem- 
porary Varro, he never executed any work 
without modelling it first {ib. xxxv 156). 
Among his pupils was Stgphanus, who in 
his turn was the master of MSnfilaus.] {See 
Sculpture.) 

Passfis. The pace, or double step, a 
Roman measure of length =5 Roman feet 
ipes) or 1-479 metres [ = 4 English feet 10} 
inches]. 1,(X)0 passUs formed a Roman 
mile, 1,478-70 metres [or 1,616 yards, 2 feet, 
2 inches, or about 143 yards less than an 
English mile. The passus is sometimes 
estimated as 1*48 metre ; IjOOO passus being 
then 1,480 metres or 1,618 yards, i.e. 142 
yards less than an English mile]. 

P4tdr Pamllias. The master of a house 


j these there were originally only cllentCs, 

' settlers enjoying no legal rights, with the 
citizens for their protectors (or patrhnl). 
Afterwards, when a new element of the 
population, endowed with partial citizen- 
! ship, called the qMs {q.v.\ sprang up from 
the settlement of subjugated Latin tribes, 
the patricii stood in contrast to tliem as 
old citizens possessing full rights. Later, 
the plebeians received a fuller citizenship 
through thecenturial constitution framed by 
Servius Tullius {see Centuria), while they 
gained at the same time the right of voting 
I in the comitia centurldtdy composed of 
, patricians and plebeians, together with the 
obligation of serving in the field and paying 
taxes, hitherto obligatory on the patricians 
alone. In contrast to the plebeians, the 
patricians thus formed a hereditary aria- 
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tocracy, with the exclusive right to hold 
public offices, whether civil or religious. 
Nothing short of a decision by the comitia 
curiata could either remove any one from 
the patrician body or (on rare occasions) 
enrol a plebeian among the patricians. 
The contraction of marriages between patri- 
cians and plebeians was not allowed till 
445 B.C. A violent struggle arose between 
the two parties, after the establishment of j 
the Republic in 510 B.C., on the subject of j 
the admission of the plebeians to State | 
offices. This struggle lasted till 800 B.C., | 
and the patricians were, step by step, forced 
bo give up their exclusive right to one office 
after another. First of all, they bad to 
give up the qiisestorship (409), then the 
consulate (387), the dictatorship (356), the 
censorship (351), the prmtorship (338), and 
finally the most important priestly offices, 
the pontificate and the augurship (300). 
Only politically unimportant offices were 
left reserved for them, the temporal office 
of interrex, and the priestly offices of rex 
sacrdrum and the three fldrnlnP.s mdidrPs. 
The political importance which the patri- 
cian comitia curiata possessed, through its 
right to confirm the decisions of the comitia 
centuriata, was lost in 286. The comitia 
tvibUtd, in which the plcbs had the pre- 
ponderance, thus became the most important 
organ of the democracy. 

An aristocracy of holders of public 
offices was thus formed, consisting of 
the patricians together with the more 
important plebeian families. The mem- 
bers of such families, whether patrician 
or plebeian, were called nMlPs. The num- 
ber of patrician families dwindled greatly 
owing to the civil wars (on their number 
towards the end of the Republic, see 
Gensj. Caesar and Augustus increased 
them by introducing plebeian families, and 
subsequent emperors gave the patriciate | 
as a distinction. Under G^nstantine the , 
Great, patricius became a personal title, 
which conferred a rank immediately below 
the consuls. The external distinctive 
marks of a patrician were the tunXed 
ICttlcldvXd (see Tunica) and a peculiar sort i 
of shoe (see Calceus) adorned with an ivory 
crescent (lUnUla). I 

PatrocluB [PatrOclUs, almost always in I 
Iliad, PatrOcltis once only in vocative ilL ; 
xix 287)]. Son of M6noetius and Sth5n6le, j 
the bosom friend of Achilles. He fell before I 
Troy by the hand of Hector (see Achilles). 

Patrdnus. The Roman term for the pro- 
tector of a single client, or of a whole 


community (see Clientes); the emancipator 
in relation to his freedman ; and the judicial 
representative of accuser or accused. For 
the distinction between patronus and advP)- 
edtus, see the latter. 

PauluB. (1) lulius. A Roman jurist of 
high repute in the beginning of the 3rd 
century a.d,, contemporary with Papinian 
and TJlpiau. With the former, he was 
legal a.ssessor to the emperor Soptimius 
Severus. With the latter, he was prw- 
fectus praidrlo under Alexander Severus, 
after he had been sent into exile by Helid- 
gabalus. He was most productive as a legal 
author, but in literary skill and finish stood 
far below his two contemporaries. The 
extracts from his numerous monographs or 
more comprehensive works form a sixth 
part of the “ Digest.'^ Besides these ex- 
tracts his Sentential, a very ])opular com- 
pendium of undisputed principles on the 
most frequent points of law, has been pre- 
served in a shortened form. 

(2) See Festus (1). 

PausS,nias. The Greek traveller and 
geographer, a native of Lydia. He explored 
Greece, Macedonia, Asia, and Africa ; and 
then, in the second halt' of the 2nd century 
A.D., settled in Rome, where he composed 
a PPrXPgesXs or Itinerary of Greece in ten 
books. Book i includes Attica and 
Meg^rls; ii, Corinth with Sicyon, Phlitis, 
ArgOlis, jEgina, and the other neighbour- 
ing islands ; iii, LS,c6nia ; iv, Messenia ; 
V, vi, Elis and Olympia; vii, Acheea; viii, 
Arcadia; ix, Boeotia; x, Phocis and Ldcris. 
The work is founded on notes, taken on 
the spot, from his own observation and in- 
quiry from the natives of the country, on 
the subject of tho religious cults and the 
monuments of art and architecture. To- 
gether with these there are topographical 
and historical notices, in -working up which 
Pausanias took into consideration the ac- 
counts of other authors, poets as well as 
prose writers. Although his account is not 
without numerous inaccuracies, omissions, 
and mistakes, it is yet of inestimable value 
for our knowledge of ancient Greece, espe- 
cially with regard to its mythology and its 
religious cults, but above all for tho history 
of Greek art. The composition of his wort 
(especially in the earlier books) shows little 
skill in plan, execution, or style. 

Fansias. A Greek painter, a pupil of 
Pamphilu.s and a follower of the Sicyonian 
school. He lived about 360 b.c. at Sicydn, 
and invented the art of painting vaulted 
ceilings, and also of foreshortening; he 
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brought encaustic painting to perfection. PgilSls, See Solonian Constitution. 

He painted chiefly children and flowers. Pegftstls. The winged Steed of the 
One of his most famous pictures was the Fountain^ named Pegasus, according to 

Plower Girl representing Hesiod [Theog.2%\.\ because he was born 

the flow’er-girl Glyc6ra, of whom he was at the springs ( of Ocean. Begotten 

enamoured in his youth [Pliny, N. IL, by P6seid6n, he sprang forth with Chrysaor 

XXXV 123-127]. from the bleeding body of his mother 

[Pauson. A Greek painter whom Aristotle MSdusa, when her head was cut off by 

contrasts with PSlygnotus in terms implying Perseus- Sculptuke, fig. 1.) On his 
that the former was a caricaturist {PoctirH birth he soared into the air, and the spot 
2 § 2). Elsewhere Aristotle says that 

young people should not look at the 7, ™v-~- — 

pictures of Pauson, but rather at those of •- 

Polygnotus or of an}^ other “ ethical ” 

artist {Politico viii 5^5 7). lie is some- | r'f^\ jj' I ' 

times identified with the Pauson who is ^ ' 

mentioned wn’th contempt by Aristophanes ^\\ f C 3 

' ' 854, JVicsui. 948, and iVuf/AS, f)U2). I \\J' Al,i\ v'f', r V' ~ .i, 


|J. E. S.1 

Pa,vor. See Pallor. 

Pax. The Homan goddess of peac.^ 
(C/L Eirkne.) 

Pfictllatus. The Roman term for mis- 
appropriation of public })roperty, whetlier 
by officials {ejj, in the delivery of booty) 
or by private j)ersons. Such offences, 
which seldom occurred in the more 
ancient times of the Republic, tvere then 
judged by the national tribunal. In 
later times they must have become more 
frequent, since various laws were issued 
against them, and a special court of 
justice (see Q,UiESTio) was appointed to 
try them. Besides the j^ayment of 
compoiisatioii, the condemned person 
suffered disgrace and banishment {inter- 
dictio dqU(JB et ignis, see Exilium), and, in 
the time of the Empire, tranHj)ortation. 

Pficullxiin. The Romans considered 
the master of the house {pdter fdmUlds) 
the lawful owner of all the earnings of 
the members of the family under his con- 
trol, whether bond or free (sec Familia). 
Whatever sum of money he gave to a 
grown up son or to a slave for his own 
use, was called the^eew^mw, of the latter. 
This gift could be revoked at pleasure, and 
could not be disposed of by will. Augustus 
first granted this right to soldiers, in the 
case of property won in war {peculium 
castrense), and Constantine extended it to 
that gained in a civil office {pecidium 
qudsl eastrensc). 

PSdarii. Those members of the Roman 
Senate {q-v.) who had occupied no office of 
State, and hence took a lower rank. They 
might only share in the voting, but did not 
enjoy the right of expressing individual 
opinions. 

D c. A. 
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(Rorno, Spiifla Palace ) 

where he first rested was the acropolis of* 
Corinth. While Pegasus paused there to 
drink at the fountain of Peirene,BelRr0ph0n 
iq.v.) caught and tamed him, by the favour 
of Athene and Poseidon. It was on Pegasus 
that Bcllerophon was mounted when per- 
forming his heroic exploits, including his 
conquest of the CliTmsera. Afterwards, 
when Pegasus had thrown his rider, the 
steed flew upward to the immortals, to 
dwell in the palace of Zeus, and to bring 
him his thunder and lightning. By later 
writers, Pegasus is described as the steed 

H H 
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of Eos or of the Muses. On the spot where 
he struck Helicon with his hoof, there 
rrrished forth the inspiring fountain of the 
Muses known as Ilipp^cri^ne (“ the fountain 
of the steed ”). Tlie spring of Illpiyocrcnc 
near Triezon and that of Peirene on the 
Acrdcdriiithus were said to liave had a 
similar origin. On the coins of Corinth the 
most common type from the earliest times 
is the winged Pegasus. The current repre- 
sentation of Pegasus as the poets’ steed is 
a modern invention. 

PeirsBlcus. S<>c Pin.T:iritTft. 

Peirene (Greek). Tho spring struck out 
by tlie winged steed Pegasus on the citadel 
of Corinth. Eor another tradition of its 
origin, sec Sisyphus. 

Peirithdiis (Lat. Plr'ttholls). Son of Dia 
\)y her husband Ixion, or (according to 
another account) by Zeus; prince of tho 
Laplthae, and friend of Tliesens. When 
he was celebrating, on Mount PellSn, his 
marriage with Hi])podamin, daughter of 
Atrax, one of tho Lapitluc, there arose 
tho celebrated battle between the Lapithse 
and tho Centaurs, which ended in the de- 
feat of tho latter. The Centaurs and the 
most distinguished Clreek heroes had been 
invited to the wedding; but one of tho 
former, Eurytlon, in drunken boldness, at- 
tempted to carry off the bride, and, follow- 
ing his example, the other Centaurs fell 
upon the women of the Lapithae. Since 
Theseus and one of the Lapithse, Ca3neus 
(q.v.\ rescued the bride, Peirithous assisted 
the former in the abduction of Helen. Ac- 
companied by Theseus, Peirithous descended 
into the world below, in order to carry off 
PersSphrine, and was compelled to pine 
there in everlasting chains as a punish- 
ment, while Theseus (q.v.) was released 
by Heracles. Peirithous’ son Polyjioetes 
marched to Troy with Lfionteus, the grand- 
son of Caeneus, and after the fall of Troy 
is said to have founded with him the city 
of Aspendus in Pamphylia. 

PeisandrCs (Lat. Pisander). A Greek 
epic poet of Camirus, in Rhodes, about 
<)40 B.c. He wrote a HilrdcUa in two 
books, which is numbered among the better 
class of epic poems. He was tho first to 
equip Hercules with the club and the lion’s 
•hide, and he probably also fixed the number 
of his labours at twelve. Only uninterest- 
ing fragments remain. 

Pei tho. In Creek mythology the personi- 
fication of persuasion Like Er5s and the 
Graces, with whom Hesiod mentions her 
[Works and Days^ 73], she usually appears 


in the train of AphrSditc. She was, in<lced, 
I considered the daughter of the goddess, and 
I was honoured together with her, as in 
, Athens. She was also connected with 
Hermes as the god of eloqueneo. 

P61eidd6s. Priestesses at Hodona (q.v.). 

\ Peleus. Son of Alficus and of Endeis, 
I and brother of Tol&mon. Ho was banished 
with his brother, on account of the murder 
of his step-brother Phocus, whom he had 
slain with the discus out of envy at liis 
strength and skill. His father banished 
him from ^gina, but he was purified from 
his murder, and hospitably received by his 
uncle Eurytlon, king of Thessalian Phthla. 
Eurytion gave to Peleus his daughter AniT- 
giSne, mother of the beautiful PoJydGra, and 
one-third of his laud as a dowry. Peleus 
accompanied Eurytion in the Calydonian 
Hunt, and killed Jiim unawares with a 
javelin. Thereupon he fled from Phthia to 
lolcus, where, once again, king Acastus 
cleansed him from the guilt of bloodshed. 
Because he rejected the proposals of Asty- 
dSmeia, the wife of Acastus, she slandered 
him to his wife and to her husband, telling 
the former that Peleus was wooing lier 
daughter StBrdpe, and tho latter that he 
wished to persuade her to infidelity. Anti- 
gone killed herself for sorrow, but Acastus 
planned revenge. When Peleus, wearied 
by the chase, had fallen asleep on PelTGn, 
Acastus left him alone, after hiding in a 
dunghill his irresistible sword, the work of 
Hephaestus and the gift of tho gods. When 
Peleus awoke and sought his sword, ho was 
attacked by the Centaurs, and only delivered 
by the presence among them of Chlr5n, his 
maternal grandfather. With Chiron’s lielp 
he recovered his sword, slew Acastus and 
his wife, and took possession of the throno 
of lolcus. The gods decreed him the sea- 
goddess Th6t!s (q.v.) as his wife. With 
Chiron’s help he overcame her resistance 
in a grotto by the sea, although she endea- 
voured to escape by changing into fire, 
water, beast, or fish. The marriage was 
celebrated in Chiron’s cave on the summit 
of PelfoTi, and the immortals appeared and 
gave Peleus presents: Poseidon, the undying 
steeds BS-lfus and Xanthus, and all the gods 
the weapons with which Achilles after- 
wards fought before Troy ; Chiron pre- 
sented him with a lance made of an ash 
tree on Mount Pelion. Apollo and the 
Muses sang of the deeds of Peleus and of 
his unborn son. But Erls, or Strife, also 
appeared, uninvited, and threw among the 
goddesses a golden apple with the inscrip- 
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tion, For the Fairtoi^ thus giving the first 
cause for the Trojan War {q.v.). In this 
war tlie only offspring of this marriage, the 
hero Achillea, is said to have found an 
untimely end during his father’s lifetime. 
According to a later tradition, unknown to 
Homer, Thetis forsook her husband, because 
his presence hindered her from making her 
son immortal. 

F^lias. Son of Poseidon and of Tyro, 
who was afterwards the wife of Cretheus. 
He was the brother of Nelens, half-brother 
of iEson, Phfires, and Amytliaon, father of 
Acastus and Alcestis. He deprived jfEson 
of the dominion of lolcus, and sent Ison’s 
son Jasdii to Colchis to fetch the golden 
llecce. He did so because the youth, now 
fully grown, was claiming his father’s 
throne. In Jason’s absence Pelias killed 
iEson, and drove his wife to suicide. In 
revenge, when Jason returned, his wife 
Medea persuaded the daughters of Pelias 
to cut him to pieces and seethe him in a 
caldron, under the pretext of restoring 
him to youth. His son Acastus instituted 
in his honour funeral games which were 
greatly celebrated by poets and artists. 

Pgldpia. Daughter of Thyestes, mother 
of jEgisthus by her own father. {See 
jEgisthus and Atr?:us.) 

Fdlops. Son of the Lydian or Phrygian 
king Tantalus and Dione, daughter of Atlas. 
When he was a child, his father slew him, 
cut him to pieces and seethed him, and set 
him as food before the gods. The gods 
did not touch the horrible meal ; only 
Demeter, absorbed in grief for her stolen 
daughter, ate one shoulder. By the com- j 
mand of Zeus, Hermes replaced the pieces ! 
in the caldron, and Olotho drew the boy ' 
from it in renewed beauty, while Deme- 
ter replaced the missing shoulder by one 
made of ivory. Hence it was that his 
descendants, the PfilSpIdse, bore on one 
shoulder a mark of dazzling whiteness. 
Pelops, when grown to manhood, went to 
Pisa in Elis as a wooer of HippOdamia, 
daughter of king (Enbmaus. He won the 
victory, the bride, and the kingdom, by the 
help of the winged steeds given him by 
PSseidon, and by the treachery of Myrtilus, 
the chariot driver of (Enomaus. When 
Myrtilus (or Myrsilus), a son of Hermes, 
claimed the promised reward, half the 
kingdom, Pelops hurled him from his 
chariot into the sea. Through his curse 
and the anger of Hermes, the baneful spell | 
was once more cast upon the house of : 
Pelops. He returned to Pisa, and, after he ' 


had made himself master of Olympia, he 
is said to have restored the games with 
great splendour, a service for which his 
memory was afterwards honoured above 
that of all other heroes. By another act of 
violence he obtained possession of Arcadia, 
and extended his power so widely over 
the peninsula that it was called after his 
name the Pt'ldponnCsuSy or “ island of 
Pelops.” By Hippddrimla he had six 
sons {cp, Alcathous, Atreus, Pittheus, 
Thvestes), and two daughters ; and by the 
Nymph Axidche, a son Chrysippus. The 
latter, his father’s favourite, was killed by 
Atreus and Thyestes, at the instigation of 
Hippodamia, and his dead body was cast 
into a well. Peleus discovered the crime, 
and banished the murderers from the 
country. Hippodamia thereupon took refuge 
with her sons at Midea in Argolis. On her 
death, Peleus buried her bones in the soil 
of Olympia. 

Peltastae. The Greek light-armed foot- 
soldiers, forming an arm intermediate be- 
tween the heavily equipped hoplites {q.v.) 
and the sharpshooters, gymnUtce {q.v,). The 
name is taken from the pelU^ a light shield 
of Thracian origin (see Shield). For attack 
they had a javelin, or dcontldn, and a long 
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From a vase-painting. 

(StaoVelberf?, Ur{ihrrdcr HrUmcti, Taf. xxxviii.) 

sword. These troops originated in Thrace 
and North Greece, and the peltastm serving 
ill the Peloponnesian War and in the armies 
of the younger Cyrus and Agesllaus belonged 
to those countries. Iphfcrat^s equipped 
his mercenaries with this kind of arma- 
ment, introducing at the same time linen 
doublets and, instead of greaves, what were 
called after him IplitcrdMtis^ something 
between boots and leggings [Diodorus xv 
44]. In the Macedonian army their place 
was taken by the h^pasputce. 

P4n&t§s, with Vesta and Zkir, the house- 
hold gods of the Romans; strictly the 
guardians of the storeroom {p&nus)^ which 
in old Roman houses stood next the atrium ; 
in later times, near the back of the building 
(pSnHralia). They were two in number, and 
presided over the well-being of the house. 
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their blessing being shown in the fulness 
of the store-room. This chamber therefore, 
as being sacred to them, was holy, and not 
to bo entered except by chaste and undefiled 
persons. The hearth of the house was their 
altar, and on it were sculptured the figures 
of the two Penates beside that of the Lar. 
Often they were represented dancing and 
raising a drinking-horn, to symbolise a joy- 
ful and prosperous life. The offerings to 
them were made jointly with those to the 
Jmv (see Lares). There were also Penates 
belonging to the State. These at first had 
their temple in the quarter VclXa^ where 
their statues stood below those of the 
Dioscuri. Afterwards it was supposed that 
the original Penates, brought from Samo- | 
thrace to Troy, and thence conveyed by 
JEneas to Lavinium, were identical with 
certain symbols kept, with the Pallddium, 
in a secret part of the temple of Vesta. The 
Penates of the Latin League, which were 
at first regarded as the Trojan Penates, were 
enshrined in the sanctuary at Lavinium. 
Annual offerings were brought to them by 
the Roman priests, and also by consuls, 
praetors, and dictators on assuming or laying 
down office, and by generals on their depar- 
ture for their provinces. 

Pen6l6pe. Daughter of Icarius and the 
Nymph PSrlbaea, the faithful wife of Odys- 
seus (q.v.) and mother of TelSmachus. 

PfinestaB. In Thessaly the descendants 
of the older population subdued by the 
Thessalians. They managed the property 
of the owners as serfs bound to the soil, 
paying a moderate tax, and being also 
liable to be called out for military service. 
But their lords could not remove tliem from 
the land nor put them to death. 

Pentftc6sl5m6dim2ii. The first of the 
four classes of citizens instituted at Athens 
by S6l6n. (See SoLONiAN Constitution 
and Eisphora.) 

Pentathldn. In Greek gymnastics a ' 
contest compounded of the five events (run- | 
ning, jumping, wrestling, throwing the dis- ■ 
cus and the javelin). After each separate 
event the defeated stood out, till finally 
two contested the victory in the wrestling. 
(See Gymnastics.) 

PentecontdruB. A kind of Greek ship in 
which there were fifty oarsmen arranged 
in a single row. (See Ships.) 

Pentecost jf-B. In the Spartan army, a 
division of the Wehos (q.v.), 

Penter§8. A quinquereme ; i.e. the form of 
Greek ship in which there were five rows of 
oarsmen one above the other. (See Ships.) 


I Penth^sllea. Daughter of Ares and 
I Otrera, and queen of the Amazons (q.v.'j^ 
I with whom she came to Priam’s aid after 
i Hector’s death. Her courage reduced the 
Greeks to sore straits, till she was mortally 
wounded by Achilles ; and, even as she 
died, her youth and beauty filled the heart 
of her conqueror with love. [Quintus 
Smyrnseus, i.] 

Pentheus. Son of Echion and Agave, the 
daughter of Cadmus, whom he succeeded 
in the sovereignty of Thebes. When Dio- 
nysus came to Thebes, and the women 
celebrated a Bacchic festival for him on 
Clthseron, he hastened thither to prevent it, 
but was taken by his own mother for a wild 
beast, and torn to pieces by her and the 
other women [Eur,, Baccha^]. His grandson 
was Mgnoeceus, the father of Creon and 
IScaste. See cut under Agave. 

Pfiphredo. One of the Graia?- (q.'^>)‘ 

Peplus. (1) A Greek woman’s garixicut, 
large, broad, hanging in folds, and usually 
richly embroidered. It was thrown over the 
rest of the clothing, and wrapped round the 
whole of the body. (2) In particular, the 
State robe of Athene, which was a work of 
art, embroidered with groups from the battle 
of the Giants, representations of the exploits 
of heroes under Athene’s guidance, scenes 
of Attic history, and portraits of celebrated 
men. It was woven by the wives and 
maidens of Attica for the statue of Athene 
as goddess of the State, and presented at 
the Panathenaic festival. 

Perdtielllo. The Roman term for all acts 
whereby an individual within the State 
showed himself an enemy, perduellis^ of 
the established constitution. It included 
attempts at despotic power, usurpation or 
abuse of magisterial powers (e.g. the execu- 
tion of a citizen), violation of the sanctity 
of the trlhUni plSbis^ etc. In the time of 
the kings, the king himself tried crimes of 
the kind, or handed over the decision to two 
deputies appointed in each instance by him- 
self, dab vXri cdpitdlt^s or perduelliOnis^ 
from whom an appeal lay to the people; 
after Servius Tullius, to the edmUia cen- 
tHrldta. Under the Republic duo viri were 
still appointed as presiding judges, till this 
radually fell into disuse, and trials of the 
ind came in general to be dealt with by 
the popular court. In earlier times the 
penalty was death by hanging on a tree, by 
throwing from the Tarpeian Rock, or by 
beheading ; later, banishment, and after the 
tribunes brought cases of perduellio before 
the comitia trihuta^ fines as well. From 
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the latter half of the 2ncl century B.c. the 
less important cases began to be treated as 
offences of maiestas ; and by Caesar’s Julian 
law, 46 B.C., all cases of perduellio were 
included under this name. {See also 
Maiestas.) 

P6r6grinus. The description in Roman 
law of all foreigners or persons other than 
citizens sojourning or domiciled within 
Roman territory. Originally peregrmi 
were entirely without rights, unless they 
obtained a pdtrdniis^ except in cases where 
there was a treaty (fcedus) with the State 


they were always excluded. {See also 
CiVITAS.) 

Pergamene Sculptures. These sculptures 
belong to the acropolis of Perg&m6n in Asia 
Minor, discovered by the accomplished archi- 
tect Humann in 1871, and excavated in and 
after 1878 under the superintendence of 
Humann and the distinguished archmologist 
Conze, with the assistjince of R. Bohn and 
others. The work was done at the expense 
of the Prussian government, and the sculp- 
tures then brought to light are now in the 
Museum at Berlin. The first rank among 



(1) lUTTLE OF ZF.U8 AND THE OIANTB. 
Utclief from Pergamon ; liorlin Museum.) 


to which they belonged, regulating the 
legal i)osition of the subjects of the two 
States respectively. But the increasing 
intercourse between Rome and other States, 
and the consequent growth in the number 
of peregrini in Rome, made it necessary to 
grant to all foreigners a definite compe- 
tency to acquire property, enter into obliga- 
tions, and the like ; and for the decision of 
oivil suits between foreigners and citizens, 
or of foreigners among themselves, a special 
prcpior was appointed. From the 

public, private, and sacrificial law of Rome 


them is occupied by the remains of the 
sculpture representing the fight between the 
gods and the snake-legged Giants, a colossal 
composition in high relief, which occu})ied 
a space 7 ft. 6| ins. high, and extended 
over the outer surface (about 118 sq. ft. 
in area) of the upper part of the platform 
of an altar about 39 ft. high, which was 
probably built by king Eum^nes II (197- 
159 B.C.). Of this about half remains^ 
whereof a third consists of more or less 
well-preserved slabs, and the rest of frag- 
ments large and small. They exhibit an 




(Relief fri>m Porguiaoii; Rorliu Museum.) 


tho corjecture that his sons Apollonius and 
Tauriscus, the sculptors of the Farnese 
Bull, were among the artists who worked 
at Pergamon. The “great marble altar, 
40 ft. high, with colossal figures, compris- 
ing a battle of the Giants,” is mentioned in 
the Liber Mf^mdridlis of Amp6lTus (^.v.).] 
The most important parts of the work are 
sliown in the cuts. The powerful figure of 
Zeus (fig. 1), wrapped in flowing drapery, 
is most impressive. With his thunderbolt 
of triple fork and flaming crest, he has 
already transfixed the thigh of a Giant, who 


fortunately destroyed, is the tall Corinthian 
helmet; and on her breast, the aegis, carved 
with the greatest care. She is advancing 
with fierce strides towards the right, drag- 
ging along with her by the hair a young 
Giant with a vast pair of wings. Her sacred 
serpent is also fighting for her. The motive 
of the piece vividly reminds one of the 
LaScCdn group, which is closely allied in 
form and expression. The group of Athene 
and the Giants is most effectively completed 
by the figure of Nike with outspread wings 
flying up to the victorious goddess, and by 
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the mighty form of Mother Earth, with the ] 
upper portion of her body rising up from ; 
the deep. Her name {Gd) is written over I 
her right shoulder. With imploring ges- ' 
tures she is raising to heaven her face, sur« 
rounded by her unbound locks; for they 
are her own children who are thus being 
laid low by the might of the celestial gods. 

One of the most remarkable groups is that 
in which the triple Hecate appears among 
the lighting Olympians. The sculptor has 
given her three heads (one wanting); and 
three pairs of arms, all of them bearing ^ 
weapons (fig. 3). In other groujjs of com- : 
batants we find Hellos on his four-horse 
chariot, with Eos riding in front ; Dionysus; | 
the sea-gods with their stately following 
of sea-centaurs and other divinities of the i 


POl^bns of Corinth, and foster-mother of 
(Edipus (q.v.). 

P6rlb61as. The court of a Greek temple. 
(Sr<‘ Temples.) 

Pfiriclymfinus. (1) Son of Nolens and 
Chlorls, brother of Nestor. Ho is ilui chief 
hero of the defence of Pyl5s against llerk- 
cles, to whom he gave much trouble by Iiis 
prowess, as well as by bis power of trans- 
forming himself, like the sea-gods, into 
every possible shape. This power had been 
given him by Pbseidoii, who was reputed 
to be his father. Finally ho succumbod to 
the arrows of Heracles, and by his death 
sealed the doom of Pylos. 

(2) A Theban, son of PSseidon and 
Chloris, daughter of t he seer Tlroslas. In 
the war of the /Scfcn <(<j(ti)i6t Tlicbcs ]n' 



(rioliof fiom PorKsiinon ; Ucrlin Museum.) 


ocean; the goddess Cybele, seated on a 
lion, etc. Beside these there have been 
found about thirty other slab.s carved in 
relief, of smaller dimensions (5 ft. 2'8 ins. 
high), including some on the story of Tel6- 
phus, the patron hero of the State of Per- 
gamun. These formed part of a smaller 
frieze, running round the inner side of an 
Ionic colonnade, rising above the larger 
frieze, on the platform, and inclosing the 
altar proper. The torsoes of a large number 
of colossal statue.s, mostly female, which 
likewise originally stood on the platform, 
have also been discovered. On the Per- 
gamcnc School, see Sculpture. 

Perg^menum. Writing Materials. 

Pferiaetds {Greek). Sec Theatre. 

Pgrlhcea (also called Merupe). Wife of 


slew ParthgnrtpiTous, and was in pursuit of 
Amphlkraug at the moment when the latter 
sank into the earth. 

Pfirlegetae (b't. “ those who guide strangers 
about,” and show them what is worth 
notice), A term applied by the Greeks to 
the authors of travellers’ guide-books enu- 
merating and describing what was worthy 
of note, especially buildings or monuments, 
in the several cities or countries. This 
kind of literature was especially in vogue 
from the 3rd century b.c. onwards. Its chief 
representatives are PdldmOn of Tr6ks (about 
200), whose numerous works are now un- 
fortunately preserved in fragments only; 
and after him the Athenian JMlddOrus, 
author of a great work on the Acropolis, 
likewise lost. Larger fragments survive 
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of a handbook to Greece by a certain 
IlerdclldxJSy and of the interesting work 
on Alexandria by CalUxSnus of Rhodes. 
The only complete work of this kind re- 
maining is the valuable description of 
Greece by PaiisdnMs (2nd century a.d.). 

PSrlceci. The name of those inhabitants 
of the Spartan State who, unlike the serfs 
or helots {q>v.\ had kept the possession of 
their lands and personal liberty after the , 
Dorian occupation, but without having the 
citizenship. They too, like the helots, 
were at least twice as numerous as the rul- 
ing SpartIat 0 fi. Their name (lit. dwelling 
around) indicates that they lived on the i 
plain in the neighbourhood of the chief 
city which was occupied by the Spartiata\ 
Probably they were more or less doricised 
by Dorian colonists sent into their towns, 
whereof as many as a hundred are men- , 
tioned. They were occupied partly in cul- ! 
tivating their farms (which, we learn, were , 
smaller than those of the Spartiatm) ; partly | 
in manufactures and industry, in which the I 
ruling caste were forbidden to engage ; 
partly in trade. Besides certain taxes, they 
were bound to military service, either as 
hoplites or as light-armed troops (as in the 
case of the Scirlttv or inhabitants of Scl- 
rltis, who formed a special body of light 
infantry, and were reserved for outpost 
duty when in camp, for advance and rear- 
guard, and in battle for service on the left 
wing). After the Peloponnesian War they 
formed the chief strength of the army. 
{See Warfare.) In the army they were 
also eligible as officers of the lower ranks ; 
but from all civil offices they were ex- 
cluded, as also from the popular assembly. 
They were completely subject to the orders 
of the SpartiatsB ; and when they made 
themselves troublesome, they could be put 
to death by the ephors without trial or 
conviction. 

Peripatetics (Gr. pSripdtHikoi^ lit. per- 
sons given to walking about”). The fol- 
lowers of Aristotle’s philosophy. They 
derived their name from Aristotle’s habit 
of walking with his disciples in the shady 
avenues of the Athenian Gymnasium called 
the Lyedum^ while he discussed the prob- 
lems of philosophy. {See also Aristotle 
and Philosophy.) 

P6rlph6t6s. Son of Hephaestus ; a monster 
at fipTdaurus, who slew the passers by with 
an iron club (whence he was called edrj- 
netts or club-bearer), till he was himself 
slain by the young Thgseus. 

P6ript6r6s. An epithet describing a temple 


completely surrounded by a colonnade sup- 
porting the entablature. {See Temples.) 

Peristyle (Gr. pSristyldn). A court 
surrounded by columns. {See House.) 

Pero. The shoo of the ordinary Roman 
citizen. {See Calcf:us.) 

Persdphdne (also Per^sephassa ; Lat. Prii- 
eerplnd). Daughter of Zeus and Demetcn 
As the wife of Hades, she is the dread queen 
of the world below. Her special name in 
Attic cult is C6re (lit. “ the Maiden ”). As 
a maiden, while plucking flowers (near Enna 
in Sicily, according to the story common 
in later times), she was carried off into the 
lower world by Hades on his car, with the 
consent of her father. To appease her 
mother’s wrath, Zeus sent Hermes to bring 
her back ; but, since she had eaten part 
of a pomegranate given her by Hades {i.e. 
had already become his wife), she could 
only spend two-thirds of the year in the 
upper world with her mother. At the end 
of that time she had always to return to 
her husband, and rule as the dark goddess 
of death ; whereas, while with her mother, 
she was regarded as the virgin daughter, 
and the helper of the goddess who pre- 
sides over the fertility of the earth. Hence 
Persephone is emblematic of vegetable life, 
that comes and goes with the changing 
seasons. In spring, when the seeds sprout 
up from the ground, she rises to her 
mother ; when the harvest is over, and the 
vegetation dies, and the seed is laid again 
in the dark grave of earth, she returns to 
her subterraneous kingdom, From this 
notion of the seed buried in the dark earth 
and again rising to light was develojied 
that conception of the myth as an imago of 
immortality which lies at the base of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. To express her rising 
and descending, her festivals were cele- 
brated in spring and after the harvest. 
In spring she was worshipped at the lesser 
EleuslnXd in Attica, and at her flower- 
festival of the anthespMrXdj in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, but more especially in Sicily. In 
autumn, there was held in Attica the great 
Eleusinia ; i.e. the wedding-feast on her 
marriage with the god of the lower world. 
She was generally worshipped together 
with her mother ; hence they were spoken 
of as the two goddesses.” In the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries she was also connected 
with Dionysus, who, under the mystic name 
lacchus, was regarded as her son, brother, 
or bridegroom. In later times she was 
confused with other divinities, especially 
HScate, as the goddess of night and of the 
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world of spirits. She was represented 
either aa the young and beautiful daughter 
of Demeter, with cornUcdpta^ ears of corn, 
and a cock, the emblem of her rising in 
spring, or as the grim spouse of Hades, 
with rich adornments and the symbolic 
pomegranate. {Sec cuty and cp. Demeter, 
iig. 1.) 

The Roman name PrOserpXnd is 
regarded by some as an altered 
form of the Greek Persephone ; by 
others as a native name only 
accidentally similar to the Greek, 
donoting a goddess who assisted 
in the germination {proaevpi^re) 
of the seed, and, owing to the 
similarity of the two goddesses, 
transferred to Persephone after 
the introduction of her cult as the 
divinity of the lower world. {Sec 
Hades ; see also Lihitina.) 

Perses. (1) Son of the Titan 
Crius, father of H6ca,te. 

(2) Brother of iEetes of Colcliis. 
ySee Medea.) 

Perseus. Son of Zeus and Danae, grand- 
son of Acrfslus {q.v.). An oracle had de- 
clared that Danae, the daughter of Acrisius, 
would give birth to a son who would kill his 
grandfather. Acrisius committed Perseus 
with his mother to the sea in a wooden 
box, wliich was carried by the waves to the 
isle of Sgriphus. Here the honest fisher- 
man Dictys son of Magnes ^Eolus, 1) 
brought it to land with his not, and took 
care of mother and child. Dictys’ brother 
P5l5'dectes, however, the king of the island, 
conceived a passion for the fair DanaS, and 
finding the son in the way, betrayed the 
young Porseus, who was now grown out 
of boyhood, into promising, on the occasion 
of a banquet, to do anything for him, even 
should he order the head of Medusa, and 
held him to his word. Encouraged and 
assisted by Athene and Hermes, Perseus 
reached the Graise {q-v.), in the farthest 
part of Libya ; and by capturing the single 
eye and tooth which they possessed in 
common, compelled them to show him the 
way to their sisters the Gorgons (a.v.). He 
also made them equip him for the under- 
taking with the winged sandals, the magic 
bag, and the helmet of Hades, which made 
the wearer invisible. Hermes added to 
these a sharp sword shaped like a sickle. 

Thus provided, he flew to the Gorgons on 
the shores of Oc^ftnus, found them asleep, 
and, since their glance turned the beholder 
to stone, with face averted smote «.nd cat 


off Medusa’s head, which Athene showed 
him in the mirror of her shield, while she 
guided his hand for the blow. He thrust 
it quickly into his bag, and flow off through 
the air, pur.su od by the other two Gorgons ; 
but, b}' virtue of his helmet, he escaped 
them, and came in his flight to AilthlOpIa. 


Here he rescued Andr6m6da 
won her as his bride. Returning with her 
to Seriphus, he avenged his mother for the 
importunities of PSly'dectes by turning the 
king and his friends into stone by the sight 
of Medusa’s head ; set Dictys on the throne 
of the island ; gave up the presents of the 
Graiae to Hermes, who restored them ; and 
presented the Gorgon’s head to Athene, who 
set it in the middle of her shield or breast- 
plate. Then he returned with his mother 
and wife to Argos. But before his arrival 
Acrisius had gone away to Larissa in 
Thessaty, and here Perseus unwittingly 
killed him with a discus at the funeral 
games held in honour of the king of that 
country. Ho duly buried the body of his 
grandfather, but, being unwilling to succeed 
to his inheritance, effected an exchange 
with M^gSpenthes, his uncle Preetus’ son, 
took Tiryns in exchange for Argos and 
built Midtia and Mycenae By Andromeda 
he had one daughter, Gorg6pn5ne, and six 
sons. The eldest, Perses, was regarded as 
the ancestor of the Persians ; Alcaeus, 
SthSnglus, and Electry5n were the fathei-s 
respectively of Amphitryon, Eurystheus, and 
Alcmene, the mother of Heracles. Perseus 
had a shrine {h&r66n) on the road between 
Argos and Mycenae, and was worshipped 
with divine honours in Seriphus and 
Athens. 

PersiuB Flaccua {Aulus). A Roman 
satirist; born 34 a. D. at VOlaterrse, in Etruria, 
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of a good equestrian family. Losing his 
father when six years old, at the age of 
twelve he went to Rome, and enjoyed the 
instructions of the most eminent teachers, 
more especially of one for whom he had the 
greatest reverence, Annaeus Corriutus, who 
initiated him in the Stoic philosophy, and 
introduced him to the acquaintance of 
Lucan. After the first poetic attempts of 
his youth, which he himself burnt, his 
energies were directed to satiric verse, 
under the influence of Lucilius and Horace. 
On his early death, in 62, the six satires 
which he left, after some slight revision by 
Cornutiis, were published by his friend, | 
the poet Csesius Bassus. In these Persius 
deals with the moral corruption of his age, 
fi'om the standpoint of a Stoic preacher of 
ethics. Both in thought and expression a 
tendency to echo Horace is constantly 
apparent. • He composed slowly, and was 
himself conscious that he had no true poetic 
faculty.^ His mode of expression is fre- 
quently difficult and involved to the verge 
of ob.scurity. The need of explanations 
was accordingly felt in comparatively early 
limes; but the collection of sc/m/fot bearing 
the name of Cornutus shows hardly any 
traces of ancient learning. 

Pervigilium (lit. “ a night-watch ”). A 
nocturnal festival in honour of a divinity, 
especially that of the Bond DM, at 
which originally only married women were 
allowed to be present. In imperial times, 
when the presence of men was permitted, 
a nocturnal festival to VSnUs was also 
instituted. Such a festival, extending over 
three nights in the spring, is referred to in 
an anonymous poem called the Pervigilium 
of the 2nd or 3rd century a.d. It 
consists of ninety-three trochaic septCndrll, 
separated into unequal stroplim by the 
recurring refrain, Crds dmet qui nun- 
quam dmdvit, quique amavit eras amet. 
It celebrates in a lively strain the powder of 
Venus, particularly as displayed in spring- 
time, lauding her as the giver of life to 
all, and as the ancestress and patroness of 
Rome. 

P6tfi.su8. A flat felt hat, with a broad 
and round brim, usually worn among the 
Thessalians. The brim is often parted into 
four bow-shaped indentations (ng. 2). It 
is said to have been introduced into Greece 
along with the chldmys as a distinguishing 
mark of the ^pMhl. Hermes is usually 
represented with the winged petasus. The 

‘ The prologue, in which this self-criticism is 
expressed, is omitted by Jahn in his latest edition. 


Romans wore a similai- hat in the country, 
and when travelling; in the city it was 



ii) ( ) 

I’ETARUS. 

(1) Gorliard, Arch. Zcitung, IStt, tav. xiv. 

(2) Muller, Itenkfit,. i, no, 327. 

generally used only in the theatre, as a pro- 
tection from the sun. 

PfitronluB Arbiter. Author of a satiric 
romance, certainly of the time of Nero, 
and probably the Gains Petronius whoso 
licentiousness and congenial tastes obtained 
for him the high favour of Nero, at whose 
court ho played the part of arbiter oUgan- 
ti(v. {maitre dc plaisir), until, in 66 a.d., 
in consequence of the intrigues of his 
rivals, he committed suicide by opening 
his veins [Tacitus, Ann. xvi 18, 19]. Of his 
social romance, entitled Sdtnrcv, which must 
originally have consisted of about twenty 
books, only fragments are left to us, being 
part of books xv and xvi. The most 
complete and famous is the “Banquet of 
Trimalchio ’’ {(Jena Trhn(dchXOnis), Judg- 
ing from the fragments, the scone was laid 
under Tiberius, or possibly Augustus, in 
S. Italy, chiefly in an unnamed colony in 
Campania, partly in Cr5ton. The work is 
astonishing for the truth with which both 
manners and men are painted. A masterly 
hand api)ears in the treatment of the dia- 
logue, adapted as it is in every instance to 
the character of the speaker, now plebeian, 
in the mouth of Trimalchio, the freedman 
who has become a millionaire ; now re- 
fined, in the cultivated Greek Encolpius ; 
or again bombastic, in the case of the poet 
Eumolpus. All situations in life (with a 
preference for the filthiest), and even litera- 
ture and art, come under discussion. In 
the prose are introduced numerous and 
sometimes extensive pieces of poetry, 
mostly intended to parody some particular 
style. 

Peutinger T&lolet (TdbUla PeutingCridna, 
named after its former owner, Konrad 
Peutinger, one of the councillors of Augs- 
burg). A chartographic representation of 
the Roman world ; now at Vienna. It is a 
copy of a map of the 3rd century a.d, 
(Sec also Itinerabia.) 

F6z6tSBri. In the Macedonian army, the 
free but not noble class of the population, 
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who formed the heavy infantry (hoplUo!). i 
{See Warfare.) | 

PliaB§.cdB. A fabulous people in Homer, ' 
to whom Odysseus comes in his wanderings ! 
\Ocl. vi-viii]. They stand as near to the 
gods as the Giants and CyclOpi^s, seeing them 
face to face. Originally settled in Hypereia, 
they were compelled by the violence of 
their neighbours the Cyclopes to migrate, 
under their king NausJthous, son of Posei- 
don and Pfirlboea, daughter of Euryinedon, 
the last king of the Giants, to the happy 
island of Sch6rla, where they built a city. 
On the arrival of Odysseus their ruler was 
AlcInCus, the wise son of Nausithoiis ; his 
wife was Arete, his brother’s daughter, and 
besides many sons he was the father of the 
fair Naiisfc^la, Odysseus’ preserver. Par ; 
from the turmoil of the world, the Pha'ac^s 
are described as leading a life of undisturbed 
happiness in the enjoyment of the goods 
wherewith they are richly blessed ; above 
all Alcinoiis, who had the fairest of orchards 
and a most beautiful palace. Their business 
is solely with the sea, with shipping and the 
l)rovision of all that belongs to it. Their 
ships are of wondrous sort. Without 
steersman or rudder, divining of themselves 
the wishes and thoughts of all men, and 
knowing all lands, they traverse the sea 
swift as a bird or a thought, wrapped in 
mist and darkness, yet have never suffered 
wreck or foundering. But when the ship, 
that brought the sleeping Odys.seus in one 
night to Thrace, came back, Poseidon, of 
whose envious malice a prophecy had long 
ago bidden them beware, changed it to a 
rock in sight of harbour, and the Phaeaces 
were in fear that the rest of the saying 
would come true, and mountains rise up all 
round their city. Though it is obvious that 
the Phoaaecs and their abodes, Hypereia and 
Scheria, are purely mythical, the kingdom 
of Alcinoiis was early identified as Corcyra 
(Corfu). He had a shrine there, and the 
harbour was named after him. Near the 
island was also shown the petrified ship. 
Hence the later Argonautic legends made 
even Jason and Medea touch at Corcyra 
on their flight from iEetes, and, like Odys- 
seus, find protection and help from AlcinoQs. 
(See Argonauts.) 

Fhsedra. Daughter of Minds and Paslph&e, 
wife of Theseus, and mother of Ac^mas and 
Dem6ph66n. When her stepson HippSlytus 
rejected her love, she compassed his death 
by slandering him to Theseus. Afterwards, 
in remorse for her guilt, she put an end to 
her life. (See Hippolytds.) i 


Phaedrus. A Roman poetical fabulist ; 
by birth a Macedonian of the district of 
Pidria, he came early to Rome as a slave, and 
acquired a knowledge of Roman literature 
while still a boy. If the traditional title of 
his five books of fables after yEsop is to bo 
trusted (Ffuedri, August i llherti, fdbuUe 
j-Fsoplcv)., he was set free by Augustus. To 
Phiedrus belongs the credit of introducing 
fable-writing into Latin poetical literature ; 
a fact of which he was fully conscious, but 
which secured him neither relief from his 
miserable position, nor recognition on the 
part of the educated public ; his patrons 
seem to have been only freedmeu like 
himself. In fact, he ovem drew upon him- 
self, by his two first published books, the 
illwill and persecution of the all-powerful 
favourite of Tiberius, Sejtinus, who suspected 
in them malicious references to contemporary 
events. In consequence he did not })ublish 
the remaining books till after the fall of 
Seianus in 31 A.D., and the death of Tiberius 
in 37. 

The five books are preserved, though not 
in a coinj)lete form. Whether the fiirthei 
collection of thirty-two fables transcribed 
from a MS in the 15th century by Archbishop 
Nicolo Perotti (FCihula^ Perottldn(e) [and 
published at Naples in 1803] are a genuine 
work of Phaedrus, is doubtful. The matter 
of the fables is only to a small extent 
borrowed from ylCso}). Some include stories 
1‘rom history, partly referring to the pre- 
sent or immediate ])ast. In relation to 
the Greek originals, the material is not 
always skilfully used, especially in the 
“morals.” Tlio drawing of the characters 
is at first very cramped, but is afterwards 
more broadly treated ; the language fluent, 
and in general correct ; the metre too 
(iambic scnarius)^ used with strictnosa, 
though wanting the purity which, in this 
kind of verso, became general from the time 
of Catullus. About the 10th century an 
author calling himself Romfilus, drew up 
a prose version of Phsedrus, which served 
as a model for the mediaeval collections of 
fables. 

Ph&6tli6n. Son of H6lI6s (who is him- 
self sometimes called Ph&6thon) and the 
Sea-nymph Clymgne, wife of MSrops, king 
of iEthidpIa. When he grew up, he de- 
manded of his father, as a proof of his 
birth, the privilege of driving the chariot 
of the sun for a single day. He proved, 
however, too weak to restrain the horses, 
who soon ran away with him, and plunged, 
now close up to heaven, now right down to 
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earth, bo that both began to take tire. At 
last, to save the whole world from destruc- 
tion, Zeus shattered the young man with 
his lightning, his corpse falling into the 
river Erldanus. His sisters, the 
A^igle, Pha^thusa, and Lamp^tle, wept for 
him unceasingly, and were changed into 
poplars; whence it is that their tears still 
ooze from those trees, and are hardened by 
Helios into amber. 

Phaininda (Greek). A kind of Greek 
game of ball (q.v.) 

Phaiangitae. The soldiers of the Mace- 
donian phalanx ((/-v.). 

Fhdlanx. The Greek term for the order 
of battle in which heavy infantry were 
drawn up, in an unbroken line, several ranks 
deep. (See Hoplit^.) The most famous 
phalanx was that formed by king Philip, 
constituting the chief strength of the 
Macedonian army. It was first 8, after- 
wards 12-16 deep. In the eight-rank for- 
mation, the lances (sarissai) being eighteen 
feet long, those of all ranks could be pre- 
sented to the enemy. They were grasped 
with the right hand at the butt, and, with 
the left, four feet from the butt end ; hence 
the lances of the first rank projected four- 
teen feet, while the spear-heads of the last 
rank were level with, or just in front 
of, the men in the front rank. In the 
deeper formation, and after the reduction 
of the length of the sarissa to fourteen feet, 
only the first five ranks presented their 
weapons to the front ; the rest held them 
slanting over the shoulders of their com- 
rades in front. The name phalanx, or 
taxiSf was also applied to the separate 
regiments of the jphd lane/ it a;. The lino of 
each such phalanx was divided, from front to 
rear, into four cMliar chics ^ each chiliarchy 
into four syntagmdta^ each syntagma into 
four tetrarchies. The importance of this 
formation lay in its power of resistance to 
hostile onset, and in the weight with which 
it fell, when impelled against the enemy’s 
lines. Its weaknesses were want of mobility, 
the impossibility of changing front in face 
of the enemy, and unsuitability for close, 
hand to hand engagement. The Roman 
legions also fought in phalanx in the older 
times before Camillus. Under the emperors 
the phalanx was used after about the 2nd 
century a.d., in fighting against barbaric 
nations. 

Ph&l&ris. The infamous t3^rant of Agri- 
gentum, notorious for his cruelty ; he died 
549 B.c. His name is affixed to 148 Greek 
letters, in which he appears as a gentle 


ruler, and a patron of art and poetry ; but 
[as proved in Bentley’s Dissertation in 1699] 
they are really a worthless forgery, probably 
by a Sophist of the 2nd century a.d. 

Ph&ldrse. The Roman term for bosses of 
thin bronze or silver, or of gold-leaf im- 
pressed in relief. They were loaded at the 
back with pitch, and fitted to a plate of 
copper, being fastened to it with leather 
straps. They served sometimes as decora- 
tions for the harness on the head or breast 
of horses, sometimes as signs of military 
rank, worn across the whole coat of mail. 
[See cut, under ClPPUS.j 

Phanias or Phasnlas. [Of Eresos in 
Lesb6s, a pupil of Aristotle, and a country- 
man and friend of TheSphrastus. He 
flourished about 336 B.c. He was a very 
prolific writer on philosophy, physics, and 
history. Only fragments of these works 
remain. He was also the author of a 
chronicle of his native city, entitled The 
Pri/tdneis of Eresos. This is supposed to 
have been one of the principal authorities 
followed in the Parian Chronicle (g.v.).] 

[J. E. S.] 

Ph&ndcles. A Greek elegiac poet of the 
Alexandrine period. He celebrated in erotic 
elegies the loves of beautiful boys. A con- 
siderable fragment remaining describes the 
love of Orj^heus for Calais, the beautiful 
son of Bdroas, and his death ensuing there- 
from. The language is simple and spirited, 
and the versification melodious. 

Phant&Bus. See Dreams. 

Ph&rStrfi.. The quiver. (See Bowl's.) 

Phftrds. The lighthouse on the eastern 
summit of the small island of the same 
name in front of the harbour of Alexandria. 
It was a tower of white marble, built 
for Ptolemy PhlMelphus by Sostratus of 
Cnidus, in 270 b.c., at a cost of 800 silver 
talents (£160,000), .and accounted by the 
ancients one of the wonders of the world. 
It rose pyramidally in a number of de- 
creasing stories of different forms (the 
lowest square, the next octagonal, the third 
circular). It was adorned with galleries 
and pillars to a considerable height.* It 

^ Josephus, De Bello Judaico v 4, says that the 
tower of Phasael in Jerusalem, which was 90 
cubits (or about 18.5 feet) in height, was about 
the same height as the Pharos. This is much 
more likely to be a correct estimate than that of 
Edrisi, who makes it 800 cubits, each cubit being 
equivalent to three palms (Climates of the Worlds 
written in Arabic 1158, Lat. trans. i796, p. 849), 
or that of StephS-uus ^ Byzantium (s.v. ^dpSs), 
who makes it 806 org}/mi, or about 1,886 feetl 
(These refenmees are due to Prof. Middleton.) 
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wag still standing, in great part, about. 
1B(X) A.D. In later times all lighthouses ' 
wore called after it, and largo numbers of 
these were built by the Romans round 
Italy, and on all the coasts of the empire. 
The tower at Ravenna approached the Alex- 
andrian in magnificence. Light-ships were 
also used by the ancients. 

Ph&sis. The term in Attic law for an 
information against secret crimes, such as 
contravention of regulations relating to 
customs, trade, or mining, illegal occuj>a- 
tion of common rights, felling of the olive 
trees sacred to Athene, dishonest adminis- 
tration of wards’ estates and sycdjjhanfia. 
The informer received a portion of the fine 
as reward. 

PhegeuB. King of Psophls in Arcadia, 
son of Alpheus, and brother of PhSroneus. 
After inducing his sons, Agenor and 
Pr 6 n 6 iis (or Arion and Temgnus) to kill 
Alcmjeon, the first husband of his daughter 
Arsfn5e or Alphesibcea (q.v.), he and they 
were all murdered by the sons of Alcmeeon. 
{See Acarnan.) 

Ph 6 r 6 crftte 8 . After Cnltlnus, Eup5lis, 
and Aristophanes, of whom he was an older 
contemporary, the most eminent writer 
of the Old Attic comedy. He was famed 
among the ancients for his wealth of inven- 
tion and for the purity of his Attic O-reok. 
We have the titles of fifteen of his comedies, 
and a few fragments of his plays. 

Phfirficydes. ( 1 ) Greek philosopher, of 
the isle of SyrOs, about 60(>-55U u.c. ; said 
to have been the first writer of prose. Ho 
wrote in the Ionic dialect of the origin of 
the world and the gods {cosmogoiita and 
tltCdgonla). The i)oetic element seems to 
have held a predominant place in his prose. 
He is also said to have been the first to main- 
tain the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, which his pupil PythS,g 6 ras borrowed I 
from him. 

(2) See Logographi. 

Phl&le. The flat drinking-cup of the j 
Greeks. (See Vessels.) 

Phidlfi-B (Gr. Pheidias). The famous 
Greek artist, bom about 500 b.c. at Athens, 
upil of AgSladas, and eminent as architect, 
ronze founder, sculptor, and painter. His j 
great powers were displayed in the build- 
ings erected under the administration of his 
intimate friend Pericles on the Acr6p5lis 
at Athens, and at Olympia, where he was 
commissioned to execute the statue of Zeus 
for the temple there. . 

Returning to Athens in 432, he was | 
accused, by intriguers against Pericles, of 


misajipropriating the gold supplied him for 
the drapery of Athene’s statue in the Par- 
thenon. From this he could readily clear 
himself, having so contrived the drapery 
that it could easily be taken off and weighed 
[Plut., Pericles 31]. But being afterwards 
accused of impiety, on the ground that he 



* Figure traditionally identified as piiimAS. 

(Btrariffford Shield, Britieh Museum ) 

“Phidias was opprossed with envy by reubuii of tho 
renown of hia works, and chiefly because, m the battle 
ot the Amazons, which was represented on the sliield of 
the goddOBS, he had introduced n likeness of himself as a 
bald ohi man holdinf? up a ffteat stone with both hands.”— 
I’lut., Pericles 31. 

had introduced portraits of himself and 
Pericles on the goddess’ shield, he was 
thrown into prison, where he died of an ill- 
ness in the same year (ib.). Among all his 
works, the foremost rank was taken, accord- 
ing to tho testimony of antiquity, by the 
statue of Zeus at Olympia, and throe statues 
of Athene on the Acropolis at Athens ; viz. 
the statue in the Parthenon constructed, 
I like the Zeus, of ivory and gold, and two 
I others, Athene PrOmAchtis and 'the “Lem- 
nian Athene,” of bronze. 

These works (for which sec Athene ajid 
Zeus) have perished; but of the marble 
[ sculptures of the Parthenon ( 7 .V.), which 
were probably constructor! from his designs, 
and certainly under his direction, the greater 
part still remains. Most of them are in 
the British Museum. They fully substan- 
tiate the judgment of antiquity, which 
looked on him as the representative of 
artistic perfection, as the one man who in 
his art combined perfect sublimity with 
perfect beauty. It was said of him that 
he alone had seen the exact image of the 
gods and revealed it to men. He fixed for 
ever the ideal types of Zeus and of Athene, 
the gods who, in the spiritual dignity of 
their attributes, are foremost of all the 
divinities of Greece. 

Phldltli (Gr. PheidUM). See Syssitia. 

FMlemdn. A Greek poet of the New Attic 
comedy, of S5li in Cilicia, or of Syracuse, 
bom about 362 B.C. He came early to 
Athens, and first appeared as an author in 
330. He must have enjoyed remarkable 
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popularity, for he repeatedly won victories 
over his younger contemporary and rival 
Menander, whose delicate wit was apparently 
less to the taste of the Athenians of the time 
than Philemon’s smart comedy. To later 
times his successes over Menander were so 
unintelligible, that they were ascribed to the 
influence of malice and intrigue. Except a 
sliort sojourn in Egypt with king Ptolemy 
Philadolphus, he passed his life at Athens. 
He there died, nearly a hundred years old, 
but with mental vigour unimpaired, in 262, 
.according to the story, at the moment of 
his being crowned on the stage. Of his 
ninety-seven works, fifty-seven are known 
to ua by titles and fragments, and two are 
preserved in the Latin version of Plautus 
{Mercator and Trtnum nms). 

Philemon and Baucis. An old married 
coujde in Phrygia, famed in antiquity for 
their true love. When Zeus and Hermes 
were wandering through the country in 
human form, and found no shelter with the 
richer inhabitants, the aged pair received 
them hospitably. The gods therefore, while 
•destroying all the rest of the neighbourhood 
by floods in punishment for the inhospitable 
treatment they had met with, changed their 
miserable cottage into a magnificent temple. 
Here the two held the priestly office for the 
rest of their life, and finally, on their prayer 
that they might not be separated by death, 
were both at the same moment changed into 
trees [Ovid, Met viii 611-724]. 

Philetas. A Greek grammarian and poet, 
of the island of Cos. He lived in the second 
half of the 4th century, latterly as tutor 
to Ptolemy II (Phllddelphus) in Alexandria. 
Besides epics he composed elegies on his 
beloved Battis, which were highly prized at 
Alexandria and Rome, and were imitated 
'by PrSpertius [iv 1, 1], We possess only 
■scanty fragments of these elegies. 

Philippldes. A Greek writer of the New 
Comedy, about 300 B.O. ; a friend of king 
Lysimachus of Thrace. He is said to have 
died of joy at winning a dramatic prize. Of 
the forty-four plays attributed to him only 
fragments survive. 

Phlliscus. A Greek tragedian of Corcyra, 
in the first half of the 3rd century B.c. ; he 
was priest of Dlonj^sus in Alexandria, and, 
as such, stood at the head of the Dionysiac 
guild of actors in that city. He was one of 
the Pleiad ” {q.v,) of Alexandrian tragic 
poets. [His portrait is preserved in a relief 
in the Lateran Museum. See cut under 
'Tragedy (Greek).] 

PMlistus. A Greek historian, of Syracuse, 


born about 435 B.c. lie encouraged the elder 
Dionysius, by advice and assistance, in secur- 
ing and maintaining the position of despot in 
his native state ; but was himself banished 
by Dionysius in 386, and lived a long while 
at Adria in Epirus, busied with historical 
studies. Recalled by Dionysius the younger, 
he counteracted the salutary influence of 
Dion and Plato at that tyrant’s court, and 
brought about the banishment of both. As 
commander of the fleet against Dion and the 
revolted Syracusans, he lost a naval battle, 
and in consequence either committed suicide 
or was cruelly murdered by the angry 
populace (356). Ho left an historical work, 
begun in his exile, called SicSHca^ a history 
of Sicily in thirteen books. Books i-vii 
dealt with the events of the earliost times 
to the capture of Agrigontum by the Car- 
thaginians in 406; viii-xi, with the rule of 
the elder Dionysius ; xii and xiii, with that 
of the younger. The last portion, which 
remained incomplete owing to his death, 
was finished by his countryman Atlmnfis. 
Onl}’^ unimportant fragments of this have 
survived. According to the judgment of the 
ancients, he imitated Thucydides somewhat 
unsuccessfully, and betrayed in his work 
the one-sided attitude natural to his poli- 
tical views [Plutarch, Dion 36; Dionysius 
Halic., Ad Cn. Pompeium^ 5]. 

Philo (Gr. PIMOn). (1) [The sculptor ^ 
the son of AntIp3,tor. He flourished in the 
time of Alexander the Great. Among Ids 
works was the statue of Hephaistlon, and 
that of Zeus OurISs, at the entrance of 
the Bosporus (Cic., Verr. II iv 129). The 
dedicatory verses inscribed on the pedestal 
of the latter are now in the British Museum 
(quoted on p. 40 of Dem., Adv. Leptinem^ 
ed. Sandys). Pliny (xxxiv 91) mentions 
him as one of the sculptors who made 
athli^tas et armatos et vPnatorHs sacrXfl- 
canti?squ(^.] 

(2) [The Athenian architect who built 
for Demetrius PhS-lereus, about 318 B.C., 
the portico to the great temple at Eleusis. 
It had 12 Doric columns in front, and its 
dimensions were 183 feet by 37| feet (see 
plan on p. 211). Under the administration 
of Ljmurgus, he constructed an armamen- 
tarium or arsenal at ZSa in the Peirseus, 
containing tackle, etc., for 400 ships (Pliny, 
N. H. vii 125). It was destroyed Sulla 
(Plutarch, Sulla 14), but apparently rebuilt, 
since it is described by ValSrlus Maximus 
(viii 12, 2) as still existing (cp. Cic., De Or, 
i 62, and Strabo, p, 396 d). Aji inscription 
published in Hermes^ 1882, p. 351, and in 
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the Corpus Inscriptiommi Attkarum^ ii, 
no. 1054, contains the contract for the work, 
with fall details of its stractnre and fittings.) 

(3) Of Byzantium ; a celebrated mecha- 
nician. He wrote, in the 2nd century B.C., 
a work on mechanics, of which only one 
book, on the construction of engines of war, 
and portions of two others, on siege-warfare, 
are extant. 

(4) [Philo of Ldrissa, an Academic philo- 
so})her, a pupil of Clltomachus. He came 
to Home in 88 B.C., being one of a number 
of eminent Greeks who fled from Athens 
on the approach of its siege during the 
Mitliridatic war. He was a man of versatile 
genius and a perfect master of the theory 
and practice of orator 3 ^ Cicero had scarcely 
heard him before all his inclination for 
Epicureanism was swept from his mind, and 
he surrendered himself wholly to the bril- 
liant Academic (Brutus § 806; cp. Dr Phat. 
Dror. i §§ 17, 118 ; Ttisc. Disp. ii §§ 9, 26). 
One of liis works, twice mentioned, though 
not by any definite title (Acad, i 18, ii 11), 
supplied Cicero with his historic account 
of the New Academy (Cicero’s Acadcmica^ 
ed. Reid, pp. 2, 62).] 

(5) Tlw Jew, Born of a priestly family 
at Alexandria, about 26 u.c., he carefully 
studied the different branches of Greek cul- 
ture, and, in particular, acquired a knowledge 
of the Platonic philosophy, while in no way 
abandoning the study of tlie Scriptures or 
the creed of his nation. In 89 a d. he went 
to Rome as an emissary to the emperor 
Crdlgiila in the interest of his follow country- 
men, whose religious feelings were offended 
by a decree ordering them to place the 
statue of the deified emperor in their 
synagogues. This embassy, which led to 
no result, is described by him in a work 
which is still extant, though in an incom- 
plete form. 

Philo is the chief representative of 
the Grseco- Judaic philosophy. He wrote 
numerous Greek works in a style modelled 
on that of Plato. These are remarkable for 
moral earnestness, passionate enthusiasm, 
and vigour of thought. They include alle- 
gorical expositions of portions of the Scrip- 
tures, as well as works of ethical, historical, 
or political purport. Several of his works 
only survive in Armenian vemons. His 
philosophy, especially his theology, is an 
endeavour to leconcile Platonism with 
Judaism. 

(6) [Philo Byblitis, or Herennius Byblius. 
A Roman grammarian, born at Byblus in 
Phoenicia. His life extended from about 


‘ the time of Nero to that of Hadrian. A 
considerable fragment of his “ translation ” 
of the ancient PhoBuician writer Sanclui- 
nlathon is preserved in the first book of 
the Prapdrdflo EvajiyHica of Eusebius.] 

Phildchdrus. A Greek historian, living at 
Athens between 306 and 260. As an up- 
holder of national liberty he was among the 
bitterest opponents of Demetrius l^OlIorcetcs 
and of his son AntlgSnus GSnatas, who put 
him to death after the conquest of Athens. 
Of his works, the Afthis was a histoiy of 
I Athens from the earliest times to 262 B.c., 
in seventeen books. It was highly estemned 
and often quoted for its wealth of facts and 
thoroughness of investigation, especially as 
regards chronology. We still possess a 
considerable number of fragments. 

Phil6cles. A Greek tragedian, son of 
.^schj^lus’ sister. He wrote a hundred plays 
in the manner of Jhlschylus, and won the 
prize against Sophocles’ (FAipus Tyramuis. 
Only scanty fragments of his })lays remain. 
The drama was also cultivated by his soils 
Morsimus and Mel an thins, by Morsimns’ 
son Ast5^damas (about 399 b.c.), and again 
by the sons of the latter, Astydnmas and 
Phiiocles. 

Philoctetes. The son of Pceas, king of the 
Malians in (Eta. He inherited the bow and 
arrows of Heracles iq.iy.). He was leader 
of seven ships in the expedition against 
Tro}’^ ; but, on the wa}^ out, was bitten by 
a snake at LemnSs, or the small island of 
Chryse near Lemnos, and, on account of the 
intolerable stench caused by the wound, 
was abandoned at Lemnos on the advice of 
Odysseus. Here in his sickness he dragged 
out a miserable life till the tenth year of the 
war. Then, however, on account of H6h5nus’ 
propheej’’ that Troy could only be conquered 
by the arrows of Heracles, Od 3 Lsseu 8 and 
DiOmedes went to fetch him, and he was 
healed by MSchaon. After he had slain 
Paris, Troy was conquered. He was one 
of the heroes who came safe home again. 
[The stor 3 " of Philoctetes was dramatized 
by iEschylus and Euripides (b.c. 431), as 
well as by Sophocles (409). It is also the 
theme of numerous monuments of ancient 
art. See Jebb’s introduction to Soph. 
Phil.y p. xxxvii.j 

PhI16demu8. A Greek philosopher of the 
Epicurean school, of Gad&ra in Palestine. 
He was a contemporary of Cicero, who 
praises his learning, and also his taste as a 
})oet [De Finibus ii 119; in Pisoneni^ 68, 
70]. W’e have thirty-four epigrams by him, 
chiefly on amatory and indelicate subjects : 
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and considerable fragments of a number of 
prose writings (on music, rhetoric, syllo- 
gisms, vices and virtues, piety, anger, etc.), 
which have come to light among the Hercu- 
lanoan papyri. 

Phlldians. A Greek philosopher, a pupil 
of Pythugbras {q.v.). He was the first to 
commit to writing the doctrines of the 
Pythagorean school. He wrote in Doric 
Greek. Only a few fragments of his writ- 
ings remain. 

PhI16mel&. Sec Pkocne. 

Philosophy. (I) Greek Philosophy. 
The first beginnings of philosophy in Greece 
came from the lonians of Asia ; and it is in 
agreement with the character of that people, 
naturally inclined to the phenomenal or 
sensualist view, that what the Ionian 
philosophers sought was the material prin- 
ciple of things, and the mode of their origin 
and disappearance. ThAlEs of Miletus 
(about 640 b.c.) is reputed the father of 
Greek philosophy. He declared Water to 
be the basis of all things. Next came 
Anaximander of Miletus (about 611-647), 
the first ivriter on philosophy ; he assumed 
as first principle an undefined substance 
without qualities, out of which the primary 
antitheses, hot and cold, moist and dry, be- 
came differentiated. His countryman and 
younger contemporary, AnaxImEnEs, took 
for his principle Air ; conceiving it as modi- 
fied, by thickening and thinning, into fire, 
wind, clouds, water, and earth. HEraclItus 
of Ephesus (about 535- 475) assumed as the 
principle of substance setherial Fire. From 
fire all things originate, and return to it again 
by a never-resting process of development. 
All things therefore are in a perpetual flux. 
Philosophy was first brought into con- 
nexion with practical life by PythAg5ras 
of S&m5s (about 582-504), from whom it 
received its name (“ the love of wisdom ”). 
Regarding the world as a perfect harmony, 
dependent on number, he aimed at inducing 
mankind likewise to lead a harmonious life. 
His doctrine was adopted and extended by 
a large following, especially in lower Italy. 
That country was also tne home of the 
Eleatic doctrine of The One, called after the 
town of fil6a, the headquarters of the school. 
It was founded by XEnOphAnEs of C6l6- 
phon (born about 570), the father of pan- 
theism, who declared God to be the eternal 
unity, permeating the universe, and govern- 
ing it by his thought. His great disciple 
ParmEnIdEs of El6a (born about 511) 
affirmed the one unchanging existence to be 
alone true and capable of being conceived ; 


and multitude and change to be an appear- 
ance without reality. This doctrine was 
maintained dialectically by his younger 
countryman ZEncj in a polemic against the 
vulgar opinion, which sees in things multi- 
tude, becoming, and change. EmpEdocles 
of Agrigentum (born 492) appears to have 
been partly in agreement with the Eleatic 
school, partly in opposition to it : on the one 
hand, maintaining the unchangeable nature 
of substance ; while, on the other, he supposes 
a plurality of such substances — to wit, the 
four elements, earth, water, air, and fire. 
Of these the world is built up, by the agency 
of two ideal principles as motive forces ; I'iz. 
love as the cause of union, hate as tho cause 
of separation. 

AnaxAgohas of Clazomgnse (born about 
500) also maintained the existence of an 
ordering principle as well as a material 
subs tan c.o, and while regarding the latter as 
an infinite multitude of imperishable primary 
elements, qualitatively distinguished, con- 
ceived divine reason as ordering them. He 
referred all generation and disappearance 
to mixture and resolution respectively. To 
him belongs the credit of first establishing 
philosophy at Athens, in which city it 
reached its highest development, and con- 
tinued to have its home for 1,000 years 
without intermission. Tho first explicitl 3 ’' 
materialistic system was formed by DEmO- 
CRlTUS of Abdera (born about 460). This 
was the doctrine of Atoms, — small primary 
bodies infinite in number, indivisible and 
imperishable, qualitatively similar, but dis- 
tinguished by their shapes. Falling eter- 
nally through the infinite void, they collide 
and unite, thus generating existence, and 
forming objects wdiich differ in accordance 
with the varieties, in number, size, shape, 
and arrangement, of the atoms which com- 
pose them. 

The efforts of all these earlier philosophers 
had been directed somewhat exclusively to 
the investigation of the ultimate basis and 
essential nature of the external world. 
Hence their conceptions of human know- 
ledge, arising out of their theories as to 
the constitution of things, had been no less 
various. The Eleatics, for example, had 
been compelled to deny the existence of any 
objective truth, since to tfie world of sense, 
with its multitude and change, they allowed 
only a phenomenal existence. This incon- 
sistency led to the position taken up by the 
class of persons known as Sophists iq.v.\ 
that all thought rests solely on the appre- 
hensions of the senses and on subjective^ 
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impression, and that therefore we have no 
other standard of action than utility for the 
individual. 

A new period of philosophy opens with ; 
the Athenian SOcrAtEs (46^-899). Like the ! 
Sophists, he rejected entirely the physical 
speculations in which his predecessors had 
indulged, and made the subjective thoughts 
and opinions of men his starting point ; but 
whereas it was the thoughts and opinions 
of the individual that the Sojjhists took 
for the standard, Socrates endeavoured to 
extract from the common intelligence of 
mankind an objective rule of practical life, j 
For this purpose he employed the two 
forms of philosophical inquiry of which he 
is the inventor, induction and definition. 
Such a standard he saw in knowledge, by 
which term he understood the cognition in 
thought of the true concept of an object, 
and identified it with Virtue; that is to .say, 
such action as proceed.s from clear cognition 
of the concept approi)riato to the circum- 
stances. Thus, although Socrates did not 
himself succeed in establishing a genuine 
ethical principle, he is nevertheless the 
founder of ethics, as he is also of dialectic, 
the method of the highest speculative 
thought. Of Socrates’ numerous disciples 
many either added nothing to his doctrine, 
or developed it in a ono-sidod manner, by 
confining themselves exclusively either to 
dialectic or to ethics. Thus while the 
Athenian XEnOphOn contented hiin.self, in 
a series of writings, with exhibiting the 
portrait of his mnster to the best of his 
comprehension, and added nothing original, 
the Megarian school, founded by EuciJdes 
of MggEra, devoted themselves almost 
entirely to dialectic investigation ; whereas 
ethics preponderated both with the Cynics 
and Cyrenaics, although the position taken 
up hy these two schools was in direct 
antithesis. Foi- AntlsthenEs of Athens, 
the founder of the Cynics, conceived the 
highest good to be the virtue which spurns 
every enjo 3 'inont ; while Aristippus of 
Cyrene, the founder of the Cyrenaics, con- 
sidered pleasure to be the sole end in life, 
and regarded virtue as a good only in so i 
far as it contributed to pleasure. i 

Both aspects of the genius of Socrates ! 
were first united in Plato of Athens (428- | 
84S), who also combined with them all the ' 
principles established by earlier philoso- | 
phers, in so far as they had been legitimate, 
and developed the whole of this material I 
into the unity of a comprehensive system. | 
The groundwork of Plato’s scheme, though ' 

D. c. A. 


nowhere expressly stated by him, is the 
threefold division of philosophy into dia- 
lectic, ethics, and physics ; its central 
point is the theory of ideas. This theory 
is a combination of the Eleatic doctrine 
of the One with Heraclitus’ theory of 
a perpetual flux and with the Socratic 
method of concepts. The multitude of 
objects of sense, being involved in per- 
petual change, are thereby deprived of all 
genuine existence. The only true being 
in them is founded upon the ideas, tl}e 
eternal, unchangeable (independent of all 
that is accidental, and therefore) perfect 
typos, of which the particular objects of 
scaise are imperfect co])ie.s. Tlie number 
of the ideas is defined by the number of 
universal concepts which can be derived 
from the particular objects of sense. The 
highest idea is that ojf tin; Good, which is 
the ultimate basis of the rest, and tlie first 
cause of being and knowledge. Appre- 
hensions derived from tlie imjiressions of 
sense can never give us the knowledge of 
true being ; i.e. of the ideas. It can only 
be obtained by the soul’s activity within 
itself, apart from the troubles and distur- 
bances of sense ; that is to saj", by the 
exorcise of reason. Dialectic, as the instru- 
ment in this process, leading us to know- 
ledge of the ideas, and finally of the liighest 
idea of the Good, is tlie first of scicmccs, 
sclcntla scientMrum. In physics, Plato 
adhered (though not without original modifi- 
cations) to the views of the Pytliagoreaus, 
making Nature a harmonic unity in multi- 
plicity. His ethics are founded throughout 
on the Socratic; with him too virtue is 
knowledge, the cognition of the supreme 
idea of the Good. And since in this cogni- 
tion the three parts of the soul, cognitive, 
siiirited, and appetitive, all have their 
share, we get the three virtues, Wisdom, 
Courage, and Temperance or Continence. 
The bond which unites the other virtues is 
the virtue of Justice, by which each several 
part of the soul is confined to the perfor- 
mance of its proper function. The school 
founded by Plato, called the Academy 
the name of the grove of the Attic hero 
Academus, where he used to deliver his 
lectures, continued for long after. In 
regard to the main tendencies of its mem- 
bers, it was divided into the three periods 
of the Old^ Middle^ and New Academy. The 
chief personages in the first of these were 
Speusippus (son of Plato's sister), who suc- 
ceeded him as the head of the school (till 
339), and XEnOCrAtEs of Chalcedfin (till 

I I 
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314). Both of them sought to fuse Pytha- 
gorean speculations on number with Plato’s 
theory of ideas. The two other Academies 
were still further removed from the specilic 
doctrines of Plato (ifce hchne). 

The most important among Plato’s dis- 
ciples is Akistotle of Stagira (884-322), 
who shares with his master the title of 
the greatest philosopher of antiquity. But 
whereas Plato had sought to elucidate and 
explain things from the suprasensual stand- 
point of the ideas, his pupil preferred to 
start from the facts given us by experience. 
Philosophy to him meant science, and its 
aim was the recognition of the “wherefore” 
in all things. Hence he endeavours to attain 
to the ultimate grounds of things by induc- 
tion ; that is to say, by n posteriori conclu- 
sions from a number of facts to a universal. 
In the series of works collected under 
the name of Organon^ Aristotle sets forth, 
almost in a final form, the laws by which 
the human understanding effects conclusions 
from the particular to the knowledge of 
the universal. Like Plato, he recognises 
the true being of things in their concepts, 
but denies any separate existence of the 
concept apart from the particular objects of 
sense. They are as insciparable as matter 
and form. In this antithesis, matter and 
form, Aristotle sees the fundamental prin- 
ciples of being. Matter is the basis of all 
that exists; it comprises the potentiality 
of everything, but of itself is not actually 
anything. A determinate thing only comes 
into being when the potentiality in matter 
is converted into actuality. This is effected 
by form, the idea existent not as oue out- 
side the many, but as one in the many, 
the completion of the potentiality latent in 
the matter. Although it has no existence 
apart from the particulars, yet, iu rank and 
estimation, form stands first; it is of its 
own nature the most knowable, the only 
true object of knowledge. For matter 
without any form cannot exist, but the 
essential definitions of a common form, in 
which are included the particular objects, 
may be separated from matter. Form and 
matter are relative terms, and the lower 
form constitutes the matter of a higher {e.g. 
body, soul, reason). This series culminates 
in pure, immaterial form, the Deity, the 
origin of all motion, and therefore of the 
generation of actual form out of potential 
matter. All motion takes place in space 
and time; for space is the potentiality, time 
the measure of the motion. Living beings 
are those which have in them a moving 


principle, or soul. In plants, the function 
of soul is nutrition (iiiclnding reproduction) ; 
in animals, nutrition and sensation; in men, 
nutrition, sensation, and intellectual acti- 
vity. The perfect form of the human soul 
is reason separated from all connexion with 
the body, hence fulfilling its activity with- 
out the help of any corporeal organ, and 
so imperishable. By reason tho apprehen- 
sions, which are formed in the soul by 
external sensc-imj)rossious, and may be true 
or false, are converted into knowledge. 
For reason alone can attain to truth either 
in cognition or action. Impulse towards 
the good is a j)art of human nature, and on 
this is founded virtue; for Aristotle does 
not, with Plato, regard virtue as knowledge 
pure and simple, but as founded on natuie, 
habit, and reason. Of the particular virtuts 
(of which thei’e are as many as there are 
contingencies in life), each is the ap[»ro- 
hensioii, by means of reason, of the ])vo]>o]' 
mean between two extremes whicli are md 
virtues ; e.g. courage is tlie mean between 
cowardice and foolhardiness. The end of 
Imman activity, or tho highest good, is 
happiness, or perfect and reasonable activity 
in a perfect life. To this, howevoi’, external 
goods are more or loss necessary conditions. 

The followers of Aristotle, known as 
Peripatetics (Theophrastus of Lesbos, 
Eudemus of Khodcs, Strato of Lampsacus, 
etc.), to a great extent abandmied meta- 
physical speculation, some in favour of 
natural science, others of a more popular 
treatment of ethics, introducing many 
changes into the Aristotelian doctrine in 
a naturalistic direction. A return to the 
views of the founder first appears among 
the later Peripatetics, who did good service 
as expositors of Aristotle’s works. Tho 
tendency of the Peripatetic school to make 
philosophy the exclusive property of the 
learned class, thereby depriving it of its 
power to benefit a wider circle, soon pro- 
duced a reaction ; and philosophers returned 
to the practical standpoint of Socratic ethics. 
The speculations of the learned were only 
admitted in philosophy where immediately 
serviceable for ethics. Tho chief con- 
sideration was how to popularise doctrines, 
and to provide the individual, in a time 
of general confusion and dissolution, with 
a fixed moral basis for practical life. Such 
were the aims of Stoicism^ founded at 
Athens about 310 by ZEnO of Cittium, and 
brought to fuller systematic form by his suc- 
cessors as heads of the school, ClEanthEs 
of AssSs and especially Chrysippus §Qli 
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^tiied about 206). Their doctrines contained 
little that was new, seeking rather to give 
a practical application to the dogmas which 
they took ready-made from previous sys- 
tems. With tliem philosophy is the science 
of the principles on which the moral life 
ought to be founded. The only allowable 
«nd(‘.avour is towards the attainment of 
knowledge of things human and divine, in 
order to regulate life thereby. The method 
to lead men to true knowledge is provided 
by logic ; physics embraces the doctrines 
as to the nature and organization of the 
universe ; while ethics draws from them its 
conclusions for practical life. All know- 
ledge originates in the real impressions of 
things on the senses, which the soul, being 
at birth a tdhuld receives in the 

form of presentations. These presentations, 
when confirmed by repeated experience, are 
Byllogistically developed by the understand- 
ing into concepts. The test of their truth 
is the convincing or persuasive force with 
which they impress themselves upon the 
soul. In physics the foundation of the Stoic 
doctrine was the dogma that all true being 
is corporeal. Within the corporeal they 
recognised two principles, matter and force, 
the material, and the deity permeating 
and informing iL Ultimately, however, the 
two are identical. There is nothing in the 
world with any independent existence : all 
is bound together by an unalterable chain 
of causation. The concord of human action 
with the law of nature, of the human will 
with the divine will, or life according to 
nature, is Virtue, the chief good and highest 
end in life. It is essentially one, the 
particular or cardinal virtues of Plato being 
only different aspects of it ; it is completely 
sufficient for happiness, and incapable of 
any differences of degree. All good actions 
are absolutely equal in merit, and so are 
all bad actions. All that lies between 
virtue and vice is neither good nor bad ; 
at most, it is distinguished as preferable, 
undesirable, or absolutely indifferent. Virtue 
is fully possessed only by the wise man, 
who is no way inferior in worth to Zeus ; 
he is lord over his own life, and may end it 
by his own free choice. In general, the pro- 
minent characteristic of Stoic philosophy is 
moral heroism, often verging on asceticism. 

The same goal which was aimed at in 
Stoicism was also approached, from a dia- 
metrically opposite position, in the system 
founded about the same time by SpIcCrus, 
of the deme Gargettus in Attica (342-268), 
who brought it to completion himself. 


Epicureanism, like Stoicism, is connected 
w’ith previous systems. Like Stoicism, it is 
also practical in its ends, proposing to find 
in reason and knowledge the secret of a 
happy life, and admitting abstruse learning 
only where it serves the ends of practical 
wisdom. Hence logic (called by Epicurus 
candnicdrif or the doctrine of canons 
of truth) is made entirely subservient to 
physics, physics to ethics. The standards 
of knowledge and canons of truth in theo- 
retical matters are the impressions ol the. 
senses, which are true and indisputable, 
together with the presentations formed 
from such impressions, and opinions ex- 
tending beyond tliose impressions, in so far 
as they are supported or not contradicted 
by the evidence of the senses. In practical 
questions the feelings of pleasure and pain 
are the tests. Epicurus’ physics, in wliich 
he follows in essentials the materialistic 
system of DeinCcrItus, are intended to refer 
all phenomena to a natural cause, in order 
that a knowledge of nature may set men free 
from tho bondage of disquieting supersti- 
tions. In ethics lie followed within certain 
limits the Cyrenaic doctrine, conceiving the 
highest good to be happiness, and happiness 
to be found in pleasure, to which the natural 
impulses of every being are directed. But 
tho aim is not with him, as it is with the 
Cyrenaics. the pleasure of the moment, but 
the enduring condition of pleasure, which, 
in its essence, is freedom from the greatest 
of evils, pain. Pleasures and pains arc, 
however, distinguished not merely in degree, 
but in kind. The renunciation of a pleasure 
or endurance of a pain is often a means to 
a greater pleasure ; and since pleasures of 
sense are subordinate to the pleasures of 
the soul, the undisturbed j)eace of the soul 
is a higher good than the freedom of the 
body from jiaiii. Virtue is desirable not 
for itself, but for the sake of pleasure of 
soul, which it secures by freeing men from 
trouble and fear and moderating their 
passions and appetites. The cardinal virtue 
is wisdom, which is shown by true insight 
in calculating the consequences of our 
actions as regards pleasure or pain. 

The practical tendency of Stoicism and 
Epicureanism, seen in the search for happi- 
ness, is also apparent in the Scepticism 
founded by Pyrrho of Elis (about 366-276). 
Pyrrho disputes the possibility of attaining 
truth by sensuous apprehension, reason, oi 
the two combined, and thence infers the 
necessity of total suspension of judgment on 
things. Thus can we attain release from 
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all bondage to theories, a condition which 
is followed, like a shadow, by that imper- 
turbable state of mind which is the founda- 
tion of true happiness. Pyrrho’s doctrine 
was followed by the Middle and New 
Acad(‘mies {see above) ^ represented by 
AricfeslLAUS of Pitane (316-241) and Car- 
NfiADfis of Gyrene (214-129) respectively, 
in their attacks on the Stoics, for asserting 
a criterion of truth in our knowledge ; 
although they considered that what they 
were maintaiuing was a genuine tenet of 
Socrates and Plato. The latest Academics, 
such as AntWchus of Ascaldn (about 80 
B.C.), fused with Platonism certain Peri- 
patetic and many Stoic dogmas, thus making 
way for Eclectic is7n^ to which all later 
antiquity tended after Greek philosophy 
had spread itself over the Homan world. 
After the Christian era Pythagoreanism, in 
a resuscitated form, again takes its place 
among the more imi)ortant systems ; but the 
pre-eminence belongs to Platonism, which 
i.s notably represented in the works of 
Plutarch of Chmrdnea and the physician 
Galen, while Scepticism is maintained by 
anotlior physician, Sextus EmpIrIcus. 

The closing period of Greek philo.sophy 
is marked in the 3rd century a.d. by the 
establishment in Rome, under PlOtInus of 
LycOpOlis in Egypt (205-270), of Ncojda- 
tonisniy a scientific philosophy of religion, 
in which the doctrine of Plato is fused with 
the most important elements in the Aristo- 
telian and Stoic systems and with Oriental 
speculations. At the summit of existences 
stands the One or the Good, as the source of 
all things. It generates from itself, as if 
from the reflexion of its own being, reason, 
wherein is contained the infinite store of 
ideas. Soul, the copy of the reason, is 
generated by and contained in it, as reason 
is in the One, and, by informing matter in 
itself nonexistent, constitutes bodies whose 
existence is contained in soul. Nature 
therefore is a whole, endowed with life and 
soul. Soul, being chained to matter, longs 
to escape from the bondage of the body and 
return to its original source. In virtue and 
philosophic thought it has the power to 
elevate itself above the reason into a state 
of ecstasy, where it can behold, or ascend 
up to, that one good wimary Being whom 
reason cannot know. To attain this union 
with the Good, or God, is the true function 
of man, to whom the external world should 
be absolutely indifferent. Plotinus’ most 
important disciple, the Syrian Porph^ Efus, 
contented himself with popularising his 


' master’s doctrine. But the school of Iam- 
BLfCHUS, a disciple of Porphyrins, effected 
I a change in the position of Neoplatonism, 
j which now took up the cause of polj^theism 
1 against Christianity, and adopted for this 
purpose every conceivable form of supersti- 
tion, especially those of the East. Foiled 
in the attempt to resuscitate the old beliefs, 
its supporters then turned with fresh 
ardour to scientific work, and especially to 
the study of Plato and Aristotle, in the 
interpretation of whose works they renderea 
great services. The last home of philosophy 
was at Athens, where Proclus (411-485), 
sought to reduce to a kind of system the 
whole mass of philosophic tradition, till 
in 629 A.D. the teaching of philosophy at 
Athens was forbiddtm by Justinian 

(II) Roman philosophy is throughout 
founded on the Greek. Interest in the sub- 
ject was first excited at Rome in 156 b.c. 
by an Athenian embassy, consisting of the 
Academic Carn6£tdos, the Stoic Dh'igenes, 
and the Peripatetic Crltolfius. Of moi’o 
permanent influence was the work of the 
Stoic Panmtius, tlie friend of the younger 
Scipio and of Ltelius ; but a thorough study 
of Greek philosophy was first introduced in 
the time of Cicero and Vahro. In a num- 
ber of works they endeavoured to make it 
accessible even to those of their countrymen 
who were outside the learned circles. Cicero 
chiefly took it up in a sjfirit of Eclecticism , 
hut among his contemi)orarios Epicureanism 
is re})resented in the poetical treatise ol‘ 
Lucretius on the nature of things, and 
Pythagoreanism by NigIdius FIgClus. In 
imperial times Epicureanism and Stoicism 
were most popular, especially the latter, 
as represented by the writings of SEnEca, 
CoRNUTUs, and the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius; while Eclectic Platonism was 
taken up by ApOi..filUS of Madaura. One of 
the latest philosophical writers of antiquity 
is Boethius, whose writings were the chief 
sourceof information as to Greek philosophy 
during the first centuries of the Middle 
Ages. [The original authorities on ancient 
philosophy are collected in Ritter and 
Preller’s Historia PMlosophice Graicoe ct 
Jio7uana> ex Fontium Locis contexta.] 
Phllostr&tns. (1) FlavimPhilostratustht 
elder y a Greek Sophist, of LemnOs, son of a 
celebrated Sophist of the same name. He 
taught first in Athens, then at Rome till the 
middle of the 3rd century a.d. By order of 
his great patroness Julia Domna, the learned 
wife of the emperor Septimius Sgverus, ho 
wrote (a) the romantic Life of ApollbnXus of 
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Tydna. Besides this we have by him (6) a 
work entitled imrOlcus, consisting of mythi- 
cal histories of the heroes of the Trojan War 
in the form of a dialogue, designed to call 
back to life the expiring popular religion, 
(c) Lives of the Sophists^ in two books, the 
first dealing with twenty-six philosophers, 
the second with thirty-three rhetoricians of 
earlier as well as later times, a work impor- 
tant for the history of Greek culture, especi- 
ally during the imperial age. (d) Seventy- 
throe letters, partly amatory in subject, (e) 
A fragment of a work intended to revive in- 
terest in the old Gym^mstic. Lastly (/), the 
iindgimls in two books, being descriptions 
nf sixty-six paintings on all i)ossible subjects. 
Of these it is doubtful whether, as he pro- 
tends, they really belonged to a gallery at 
Naples [a statement accepted by Bruiin, 
Kil7istlergcsQhichte, ii 178 ; Jahrb. f. Philol. 
Supplemcntband 179 pp., and 1871]; or 
whether their subjects were invented by 
himself [as maintained by Friederichs, Die 
Phi lost rat ischenBildei', ISbO; andMatz, 
Philosfratorum in Dcscinhendis Imagini- 
bus Fide^ 1807]. Like all his writings, this 
work is skilful and pleasing in its manner, 
and the interest of its topic makes it par- 
ticularly attractive. It is not so much 
designed to incite to the study of works of 
art, as to exhibit the art of painting in a 
totally new field; and herein ho is followed 
both by his grandson and namesake, and by 
Callistratus {q.v.). 

(2) Philostratus the younger^ son of the 
daughter of (1), of LemnSs. He lived cliiefly 
at Athens, and died at Lemnos, 204 a.d. 
Following his grandfather’s lead, he de- 
voted himself to the rhetorical description 
of paintings; but fell considerably behind 
his model both in invention and descrip- 
tive power, as is proved by the sixteen 
extant Imagines^ the first book of a larger 
collection. 

Philox6nus. A famous Greek dithyrambic 
poet, of Cythera. He came as a prisoner 
of war into the possession of the Athenian 
musician Malanippides, by whom he was 
educated and set free. He lived long at Syra- 
cuse, at the court of the tyrant* DTOnyslus I, 
who threw him into the stone-quarries for 
outspoken criticism on his bad poems. On 
his escape from Sicily he revenged himself 
on the tyrant, who was short-sighted or per- 
haps blind of one eye, by witty raillery in 
the most famous of his twenty-four dithy- 
rambs, the CyclopSj which describes the love 
of the one-eyed PSl^phemus for the beau- 
tiful Nymph Galatea. He died 380 b.c. at 


Ephesus, after visiting various places in 
Greece, Italy, and Asia Minor for the public 
performance of his compositions. Thoso 
were celebrated among the ancients for 
originality of expression and rich variety of 
melody. We have only some considerable 
fragments of a lyric poem entitled The 
Banquet^ in which the burlesque subject 
affords a comic contrast to the dignified 
Doric rhythm. 

PhineuB. (1) Son of Bolus, and brother of 
Copheus. He contested against Perseus 
the possession of Andr6m6da (q.v.)^ who 
had previously boon his betrothed. He was 
turned into stone by Perseus by means of 
the head of Medusa. 

(2) Son of Agenor, reigning at Salmy- 
dessus in Thrace; he possessed the gift of 
prophecy. He put away his first wife 
patra, daughter of Burfias and Urith^ua, 
who had borne him two sons, and married 
Idgea, daughter ofDardanus. She induced 
him by slanders to destroy the sight of the 
sons whom he had by his first wife. For 
this Zeus punished him, giving him the 
choice of death or blindness. He chose 
never more to see the sun, whereat 
HellOs, enraged by the slight, sent the 
Harpies, who stole or dolilea his food, so 
that he suffered i^erpetual hunger. From 
this plague he was not delivered till the 
landing of the Argonauts, when Calais and 
Zetes, the brothers of his first wife, drove 
off the Harpies from him for over. In 
gratitude, Phineus, by virtue of his pro])h6tic 
powers, instructed the Argonauts as to the 
rest of their route. His brothers-in-law 
sent the wicked stop-mother back to her 
home, freed their sister and her sons from 
the dungeon in which they were pining, 
and set the sons, who recovered their sight, 
on their father’s throne. 

Phiagfithon. See Pyriphlegethon. 

Phlfigon. A Greek writer, of Tralles in 
Caria, freedman of the emperor Hadrian. 
He wrote in the first half of the 2nd century 
A.D. a work entitled PM ThaumdslOn (“On 
Wonderful Events”). It is a tasteless 
composition, but instructive as to the super- 
stitions of antiquity. Also'a dry catalogue 
of persons who attained a great age {Dc 
MacrdblU). Of his great chronological 
work, a catalogue of victors at the Olympian 
games in 229 Olympiads (b.c. 776 to a.d. 
137) only fragments remain. 

Phldgra (Phlegraean fields). The scene of 
the fight between the gods and the giants. 
{See Gigaktes.) 

Fhldgjfas. Son of ArSs and Chr^sS, father 
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of Ixion and Cdronls ; king of the powerful 
robber-tribe Phlegy^e i^^ l-ko neighbourhood 
of the Boeotian Orch^menus. To revenge 
his daughter {sec Ascr.EPius), he set fire to 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and was 
killed with all his people either by the arrows 
of the god or by the bolt of Zeus. He had 
also to atone for his sin in the underworld. 

Phdbetor. A dream-god. (Sec Dreams.) 

Phocus. Son of JEticus and the Nymph 
Psamathe ; slain by his half-brothers Tela- 
mon and PelouB, who were therefore sent 
into banishment by iEacus. 

PhoGj-lldeB. A gnomic poet of Miletus, 
born about 540 B.O. He wrote in hexa- 
meters and in elegiac metre. Of his terse 
and pointed maxims, we have a few remain- 
ing. An admonitory poem in 230 hexameters, 
bearing his name, is the work of an Alex- 
andrine Jewish Christian, who took most of 
his material from the Old Testament. 

Phoebe. A special name of Artemis as 
moon-goddess. {See Selene.) 

Phoebus. A special name for Apollo (q.v.), 

Phoenix. Son of Amyntor and Hipp6- 
damia. Being banished by his father out 
of envy, he fled to Pelcus, and was en- 
trusted by him with the education of his 
son Achilles (^.t^.), whom he accompanied 
to Troy. 

Phdlus. A Centaur, inhabiting Mount 
PhfilOe in Arcadia. When Herficles visited 
him on his expedition against tho Eryman- 
thian boar, he opened in his guest’s honour 
a cask of wine belonging to the Centaurs in 
common, presented by Dionysus. Allured 
by the strong scent of tho wine, the Centaurs 
rushed up to the cave armed with trunks 
of trees and mns.ses of rock, and fell upon 
Heracles. He drove them from the cave 
with firebrands, and slew some with his 
poisoned arrows. Tho rest took to flight 
[see Chiron). The hospitable Pholus also 
met his death, having let fall on his foot an 
arrow, which he took from the body of one 
of the fallen, the wound proving rapidly 
fatal. 

Phorb&8. Son of Lhpithes, honoured as 
a hero by the Rhodians, for having come 
at the bidding of the oracle to free their 
island from a plague of serpents. He was 
placed ^ among the stars as the constel- 
lation Ophitlchus (snake-holder) Another 
legend made him come from Thessaly to 
Elis, where he assisted king AlectOr against 
PSlops, and as a reward received in mar- 
riage the king’s sister Hynnine, the mother 
of Augeas and Actor (see M6lI5nId.e). 
Being a mighty boxer, he challenged in his 


pride the gods them selves ^ vjut Apollo over- 
came and slew him. 

Phorcjf’8. A Greek sea-god, son of Pontus 
and Gspa, brother of Nereus and Thauinas 
and of Eurybla and Ceto, by whom he begat 
the Graia', tho Gorgoiis, and the dragon 
Ladon, who guarded the aj)ples of Hes- 
p6rid6s. He is also called tho father of the 
Nymph Thoosa, mother of the Hesporides, 
Sirens, and Scylla. 

Phorminx. A Greek stringed instrument. 
{See CiTHARA.) 

Phormis, or Phonnds. A Greek poet, 
writer of Dorian comedy. {Sec Comedy.) 

PhSroneus. Son of IniTichns and tho Ocoan- 
nymph M6lla, founder of the state of Argos. 
The origin of all culture, civil order, and 
religious rites in the Peloponnesus was 
ascribed to him. In particular, ho was re- 
puted as tho originator of tho worship of 
Hera at Argos, and, like Prometheus else- 
where, as tho man who first brought fire 
from heaven down to earth. Hence he was 
regarded as a national hero, and offerings 
were laid on his tomb. His daughter Ni5be 
was said to be the first mortal whom Zeus 
honoured with his love. 

Photius. A Greek scholar of the Byzan- 
tine period. Patriarch of Constantinople A.i). 
857-867 and 871-886 ; died 801. Besides 
playing a prominent part in the ecclesias- 
tical controversies of his time, he was 
conspicuous for his wide reading of ancient 
literature. Apart from theological writings, 
he left two works which arc of great 
service to the student of antiquity. Tho 
one, the BibUothPea^ is an account of 280 
works, some of which are now lost, some 
only imperfectly preserved, wliich he read 
on his embassy to Assyria, with short 
notices and criticisms of matter and style, 
and in some coses more or less complete ab- 
stracts ; the other a Lexicon or alphabeti- 
cal glossary, of special value in connexion 
with the Greek orators and historians. 

Phratrlk (lit. brotherhood). Denoted 
among the Greeks the .subdivision of a 
pliyle (q.v.) embracing a number of families. 
In Attica the four old Ionic contained 

three phratrim in each, twelve in all ; and 
each phratria comprehended thirty families 
{sec Gennet.®). When the old phylm were 
suppressed by Cllsthenes, the phratrice 
remained in existence as religious associa- 
tions for the observance of the ancient 
forms of worship, which did not admit of 
being suj)pressed. They had, however, no 
political importance, except that the sons 
(by birth or adoption) of a citizen had to be 
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enrolled in the register of plirOtnrvs^ or 
members of the phr'atria of their natural 
or adoptive father. This was done by the 
(presidents) at the chief festival 
of the phrcdriLC^ the Apaturia(^.y.). Newly 
marrieil husbands also introduced their 
wives into the phratria. Each jdu'atria 
had a separate place of worshij) 
with the altars of its deities. Zeus and 
Athene were common to all, but each 
phratria worshipped other special deities 
of its own. 

Piinxus. Son of Athilmas and Nei>he]e, 
threatened with death as a sacrilico 
througli the malice of his stepmother Ino, 
esca])ed with his sister Hello on a ram with 
golden tleece, sent him by Zeus, Hermes, or 
Nej)hele. Helle was drowned on the way in 
the sea which boars her name, the Helles- 
pont; but Phrixus arrived safely in Col- 
chis, where he sacrificed the ram to Zeus as 
the “ aider of flight ” {Zeus Phyxios), and 
presented the golden fleece to king Acetes. 
Acetes hung it on an oak in the grove of 
Ares, and gave Phrixus his daughter Chal- 
clojie to wife. Plirixus sent his sons 
Cytissorus and Argus home. The former 
saved hi.s grandfather Athamas from being 
sacrificed; the latter built the ship 
which was named after him. {See Athamas 
and Argonauts.) 

Phrynlchus. (i) A Greek tragic poet, of 
Athens, an older contemporary of ^schylus. 
He won his first victory as early as 511 b.C. 
He rendered a great service to the develop- 
ment of the drama by introducing an actor 
distinct from the leader of the chorus, and so 
laying the foundation for the dialogue. But 
the dialogue was still quite subordinate to 
the lyrics of the chorus. In this depart- 
ment ho won extraordinary celebrity by 
the grace and melody of his verse.s, which 
continued to be sung at Athens long after. 
Besides mythical subjects, he dealt with 
events of contemporary history, e.g. the con- 
quest of Miletus by the Persians. At the 
representation of that event the audience 
burst into tears, and the poet was fined 
1,000 drachmae for recalling the disasters 
>f his country, all further performance of 
the piece being prohibited [Herod., vi 21]. 
Again, in his Pheemssen (so named after the 
chorus of Sidonian women) he dealt with 
the battle of Salamis. This play, which 
was put on the stage by ThSmistScles in 
478, was the model of iEschylus’ Persce, 
Phrynichus, like ^schylus, is said to have 
died in Sicily. We only possess the titles 
of nine of his plays and a few fragments. 


(2) A Greek pt>PL of Athens ; one of the 
less important writers of the Old Attic 
Comedy, and a frequent butt of the otlier 
comic poets. In B.c. 405, however, his Muses 
took the second prize after Aristophanes’ 
Frogs. We have only short fragments of 
about ten of liis plays. 

{‘6) A Greek Sophist, who lived in the 
second half of the fird century A.D. in 
Bithynia ; author of a Selection of Attic 
JWbs and Nouns^ compiled with great 
strictne.ss in tlio exclusion of all but the 
host Attic forms. We have also notable 
('xcerpts from a work of Ids in thirty-seven 
books, dedicated to the emperor Comm6dus, 
and entitled the Sophistic Armom'y {Pdra- 
seeui^). It was founded on the most compre- 
hensive learning, and tlesigned to supply 
the orator with everything necessary for 
good and ])uro expression. The arraugoment 
is alphabetical, and it includes examples 
from the best authoj-s, tlie difibrent styles 
being carefully distingnished. 

Pnylarchus. (1) A Greek liistorian, born 
])robably at Naucratfs in Egypt about 
210 I3.(\, lived long at vSTcyon, afterwards in 
Athens ; author of a great historical work 
in 28 books, dealing with the fifty years from 
the invasion of the Peloponnesus by Pyrrhus 
to the death of Clerjmenes, king of Sparta 
(272-221 ). His enthusiastic admiration of 
that monarch appears to be the cause of 
the severe judgment passed on Phylarchus 
by Pel5d)Tus [ii 56), who represents the pre- 
judiced Achmaji view. His style was lively 
and attractive, but unduly sensational. His 
work wa.s mucli used by Trogus Pomptnus 
and by Plutarch [in his lives of Ci65m6nes 
and AratuaJ. Only a few fragments remain. 

(2) The Athenian term for (a) the presi- 
dent of a phylS (q.v.) ; {b) one of the ten 
subordinate officers commanding the citizen 
cavalry. {See Hjpi’EIS.) 

Phyle. The Greek term for a division of 
a nation, connected together by (supposed) 
descent from a common ancestor of the 
stock. Thus the population of Attica, oven 
before Solon, was divided into four phyLat^ 
tracing their origin from four legendary 
sons of Ion, and called OHSonUs, 

A’jgXcdrdH^ and ArgddCs. Probably the 
division was local, the names referring to 
the peculiarity or main occupation of the 
members of each division; for lloplctes 
appears to mean warriors, JEgicorcs^ goat- 
herds, and Argades^ agriculturalists. The 
meaning of Gelcontes (or Teleontes)^ how- 
ever, is quite uncertain. Each_j?7jyZc was 
presided over by a phylbhdsXleus (king of 
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the phyle) and divided into three phratrlaa 
(brotherhoods, see Phr atria), each phratria 
being subdivided into thirty families. Each 
family contained about thirty households, 
and was named after a supposed common 
progenitor, in whose honour the households 
celebrated a common cult. Similarly the 
phrairlce and phylm were united by the 
worship of special protecting deities. These 
old Ionic phylm were suppressed by Clis- 
tliSnes, who divided the people into ten 
entirely different phylan^ named after ancient 
heroes (ErechthHs, ^geis, Pandldnis^ 
LSdntts, AcdmantiSj OJn&ts, CScrdpls, 
HippdthdntiSf Aiantis^ Antidchfs). They 
were subdivided into fifty naucrdrim and 
one hundred demi {q.v.). 

In 307 B.C., in honour of Demetrius Pollor- 
cetes and his father AntIgSnus, the phylm 
wore increased by two, called Di^mHrids and 
Antigdnis^ which names wore afterwards 
clianged, in honour of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
of Egypt and Attains I of PergamSn, into 
Ptdldmdts and Attdlls. In later times, 
another, Adridnis^ was added in honour of 
the emperor Hadrian. Besides priests for 
the cult of their eponymous hero, the phylm 
had presidents, called phylarcM^ and trea- 
surers itdmim). The assemblies were always 
held in Athens, and were concerned, not only 
with the special affairs of phyle ^ but also 
with State business, especialH the notifi- 
cation of the persons liable to State burdens 
{See Leitourgia.) The ten phylm, of 
Olisthenes served also as n foundation for the 
organization of the army. The forces were 
raised when required from the muster-roll 
of the phylm, and divided accordingly into 
ten battalions, which were themselves also 
called p)hylm. 

The Dorian stock was generally divided 
into three phylm: Ilylleis, DymdnSs, and 
Pamphyll, purporting to bo named after 
Hyllus, son of Heracles, and Dyman and 
Painphylus, sons of king iEglmIus. When 
families not of Dorian origin formed part 
of the forces of the State, they constituted 
an additional phyle. In the purely Dorian 
state of Sparta the three phylm. were divided 
into thirty answering to the families 
at Athens. 

Phyllis. Daughter of the Thracian king 
Sithon. From despair at the delay of her 
betrothed DemSphfion {q.v., 2) in coming to 
wed her, she put an end to her life, and 
was changed into an almond tree. [Ovid, 
Heroides, 2.] 

Physicians. The Greeks traced the 
origin of the healing art to a deified son of 


the healing god Apollo and a pupil of the 
sage centaur Chiron ; viz. Ascli^pius, whose 
sons Pddillirius and Machaon, in Homeric 
poetry, act before Ti'oy both as warriors 
and as surgeons. The temples of Asclepius, 
distinguished for their healthy situation on 
headlands and lofty hills, in the midst of 
groves and near medicinal springs, wore 
much resorted to as .sdndtOrta, especially 
those at fipidauros, Cnidus, and Cos, and 
were for centuries the chief seats of the 
gradual development of leechcraft. The 
priests, who styled themselves Asclep%ddm, 
i.e. descendants of Asclepius, made use of 
memoranda on the treatment of patients, 
contained partly in the votive tablets which 
these hung up in the temple, and partly in 
the temple chronicles. Thus in course of 
time they collected a varied stock of experi- 
mental maxims, which were handed down 
from father to son. Some of the Asclepiadae 
practised their art singly, as travelling 
physicians, but were bound by oath to teach 
it to Asclepiadse alone. At the same time 
there were not wanting physicians who, 
standing outside of that close corporation, 
practised medicine independently as a 
means of living ; but they were less highly 
regarded than the Asclepiadse, and never 
achieved a higher standing till the healing 
art had burst its narrow limits and hful 
expanded into a free science. This was 
brouglit about mainly by the influence of 
philosophy, which, beginning with Pytha- 
goras, himself a proficient in the art, and 
continuing chiefly under Emp6d6cles and 
DemScritus, drew medicine within the 
range of her researches. Into literature 
the healing art was introduced by Hippo- 
crates, an Ascle})iad of Cos, born about 
460 B.C., who combined the hereditary 
wisdom of his race with the spirit of 
speculative philosophy. 

Besides physicians who were paid for 
their trouble by tlioir respective patients, we 
find as early as the 6th century, at Athens 
chiefly, but in other places too, public phy- 
sicians appointed and remunerated by the 
State. Some went to their patients’ hou.ses, 
others had rooms where they were consulted 
by their patients. They often kept assistants, 
both free and slaves ; and they manufactured 
their own medicines. The style of living 
adopted by many physicians points to respect- 
able incomes : Demhoedes, a public physician 
at Athens in the 6th century, had a salary 
of 100 minse (about £333). At Alexandria, 
thanks to the munificence of the Ptolemies, 
medicine made considerable progress, chiefly 
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through SrAsistratus and HerOphIlus, the 
two men who knew most about human 
anatomy. A pupil of the latter, PhIlInus 
of Cos (about 250), in opposition to the Dog- 
matic school set up by the sons of Hip- 
pvocrates and dominated by philosophic 
theories, founded an Empirical school, 
which relied solely on tradition and on 
individual experience. 

In 219 B.C., when a member of that school, 
the Peloponnesian Arch aga thus, set up a 
surgery in a booth {tether na) assigned him 
by the Senate, and was admitted to the 
citizenship, the Grreek art of healing gained 
a footing among the Homans. Yet the 
physician practising for pay did not enjoy 
the same consideration as in Greece ; Roman 
citizens fought shy of a profession which, 
respectable as it might be, was left almost 
entirely in the hands of foreigners, freed- 
men, and slaves. Homans of rank usually 
kept a freedman or slave as family doctor, 
llbertm (or servus) meiUcm. A consider- 
able part was played at Home by Cicero’s 
friend AsolepIadEs of Prusa, whose system, 
mainly directed to practical skill, received 
its theoretic justification from the school of 
Mi'iliddl.ci founded by ThEmIsOn of LaSdTcea 
(about dS B.C.), When Cmsar had granted 
the citizenship to foreign physicians as well 
ns teachers, not only did the former flock in 
large numbers to Rome from Greece, Egypt, 
and the East, but many natives adopted the 
medical profession, as Celsus in the reign 
of Tibgrfus, whose treatise, De MMiclriCtj 
must be regarded as the chief contribution 
made to the science by the Romans. To 
the physicians at Rome, of whose receipts 
a notion may bo formed from the statement 
that a certain Stertinlus had an income of 
£G,500 from his town practice, Augustus 
granted immunity from all public duties, 
a privilege afterwards extended to the 
provinces. 

As soon as the Empire was fully estab- 
lished, physicians with a fixed salary began 
to be appointed at the court, in the army, 
for the gladiators, and in the service of 
warious communities, Antoninus Pius, in 
the 2nd century A.D., arranged, for the 
province of Asia in the first instance, that 
physicians should be appointed by the town 
authorities, five in small towns, seven in 
those of moderate size, and ten in capitals ; 
they were to be remunerated by the town, 
exempt from all burdens, and free to carry 
on a private practice besides. There was 
no real supervision of physicians on the 
part of the State, and the various schools 


and nationalities were at perfect liberty to 
practise. 

Under the Empire the art began to divide 
into separate branches, and in large towns, 
especially Rome, the several specialties had 
their representatives. Thus, in addition to 
doctors tor internal cures, the medici pro- 
}ior, there were surgeons {chlrurgi or vul- 
nSrilrll)^ oculists, dentists, aurists; phy- 
sicians male or female, for diseases of 
women ; also for ruptures, fistula, etc. ; 
further latrdllptce^ ))robably at first mere 
assistants who rubbed in the embrocations, 
etc., afterwards a species of doctors. The 
physicians at Rome, as in Greece, supplied 
their own medicines, and turned tlnun to 
profit by crying up the dearest drugs, of 
which they kept the secret, as the bo.st. 
The medicines were provided with a label 
sotting forth the name of the remedy and 
that of its inventor, the complaints it was 
good for and directions for use. We got a 
fair notion of tho.se labels from the dies 
used by Homan oculists to mark the names 
of their eye-salve on the boxes in which 
they were sold ; a good many of these have 
been preserved. [C. I. Grotefend, Die 
Stampe eler rUm. Angentlrzte ; there are 
several in the British Museum, together 
with two very small inscribed vases such 
as were used to contain the eye-salves.] The 
chief authority for the mdtt'ria mt'dXca of 
those times is the work of DIoscorIdEs dx 
the 1st century a.d. About the same time 
the school of Method id j whoso principal 
representative was SoRANUS (about 110), 
was confronted by a New Dogmatic school 
otherwise called the Pneumatic school, 
founded by the Cilician ATnENAiUs. To 
the school, founded towards the end 

of the Ist century by AGATurNDS of Sparta, 
belongs more especially the Cap})adocian 
writer ArEt.®us. The most ronownnd of 
the later physicians is Galen {OdlPni'ni) 
in the 2nd century, who in his numerous 
writings embraced the whole range of the 
medical knowledge of antiquity. Medicine 
made no further progress in ancient times. 
Of the encyclopaedic works of Oreibasius 
and AEtIus (at the end of the 4th century 
and beginning of the 6th), the value lies in 
their extracts from older writings. Among 
the Romans ScrIbOnius Largus (in the 
middle of the Ist century) and SErEnus 
SammOnIcus (at the beginning of the did) 
wrote on Remedies, the latter in verse. 
We have, lastly, to mention C.-ELtus AurE- 
lIanus, the translator of works by Soranus 
(in the 5th century), and YEgEttus, the 
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author of a detailed book on veterinary 
science (in the 4th century). 

Phytaius. A hero of Elciisis ; he received 
from Delmeter the fig tree, as a reward for 
hospitable entertainment [Pausanias, i 37, 
§ 2]. His descendants, the PhytdUdce^ by 
ancient custom, performed the purification 
for blood-shedding in Attica, according to 
the legend, because they had absolved 
Theseus under similar circumstances [Plu- 
tarch, Thes. 12, 22]. {See Thicseus.) 

Picumnus. An old Italian god of agri- 
culture, credited with the invention of the 
use of manure. He was said to be the hus- 
band of Pomona. His brother l^lumnus 
was honoured by bakers as the inventor of 
the pestle (pUum) for crushing corn ; and 
the two together were protecting deities to 
women in child-bod and to new-born infants. 
Hence, in the country, festal couches were 
sot for them in the dtrium when children 
were safely brought to birth. According 
to another ancient view, there were three 
divinities protecting mother and child, who 
prevented the mischievous intrusion of 
Silvaiius into the house. These powers 
(representing the triumph of civilization 
over the wild forest life) were impersonated 
by three men, who went round the house in 
the night, and knocked on the threshold of 
the front and back doors, first with a hatchet 
and then with a pestle, and lastly swept 
them with a broom. 

The names of these deities were Intercl’ 
ddiia^ god of the hewing of timbers, Pllum- 
nus^ of the crushing of corn into meal by the 
pestle, and J)^i’C?Ta,of the sweeping together 
of grain [Varro, quoted by Augustine, De 
Civitate Dci^ vi 9]. Picumnus, as appears 
in the name, is identical with Picus (q.v.). 

Picus. An Italian god of agriculture, and 
especially of manure, hence called son of 
Sterctltus (“ the dunger,” i.e. Saturn). He 
also appears as a forest-god with prophetic 
powers, and as father of Faunus [Vergil, 
JFm. vii 48]. In Latin legend he plays a 
prominent part as a warlike hero, the earliest 
king of Latium, of great wealth, who was 
finally changed into a woodpecker, picus 
(ih. 187-190). [According to Ovid, Met. xiv 
320- 30G] this was because he spurned the 
love of Circe and was faithful to the beau- 
tiful Nymph C&nens. Probably Picus was 
originally the woodpecker, the symbol of 
Mars as giver of fertility and warlike 
prowess, and from this symbol there was 
developed a separate deity. 

P16t&s. The Roman goddess of domestic 
affection. In Rome she had a special temple, 


vowed at the battle of 'inermopylin in 191 
n.C. by Acillus Glabrio, and consecrated by 
his son in 181. The popular legend was, 
that it was erected as a memorial to a 
daughter, who had supported with the 
milk from her breast the life of her mother 
(or father) when condemned to death by 
starvation [Valerius Max., v 4 § 7]. On 
coins the goddess appears as a matron 
strewing incense on an altar ; her symbol 
is the stork. 

Pigments. See Painting (p. 447). 

Pig^es. A Greek poet, author of the 
Bdtrdchomydmdchta. {See Homeii, ad fin.) 

Pilentum {Latin). A sort of sj)ring-cart, 
used chiefly by women. {See Chariots.) 

Pillfehs (Gr. 'pU6s ) ; [less correctly spelt 
plleus.] A round felt cap with little or 
no brim, lying close to the temples. It was 
the mark of fishermen, sailors, and artisans; 
hence Castor and Pollux, Odysseus, Chilron, 
Hephmstus, and Dtedrilus are repre.sented 
with it. The upper classes wore it onl} 



(1) (2) (3) 


PILM.'IJS. 

(1) Panofka, Bdder antihen Lebens, viu 5. 

(2) Do . XIV 3. 

(3) Muilei’s Denhndler, I xlvii 215a. 

in the country or when travelling; but it 
was worn in Rome by the whole people at 
the Sdturndlia, and by freedmon as a sign 
of their new position. It was placed on 
the head of slaves when sold, as a sign that 
the vendor undertook no responsibility. 
(See cuts, and cqi. Odysseus, fig. 1, and coin 
under Brutus.) 

Pilum. The javelin of the Roman 
legionaries (about six feet long), which was 
hurled at the enemy’s ranks at the begin- 
ning of the engagement, before proceeding 
to the use of the sword. It consisted of a 
wooden shaft three feet long, easily grasped 
in the hand, and an iron head of the same 
length, culminating in a barbed point, and 
provided with a socket to which the shaft 
was attached by iron rivets. Mftrlus had 
the heads constructed of soft weak iron, 
the point only being steeled. In this way, 
if the point stuck in the shield of an 
enemy, the iron was bent by the weight of 
the shaft, rendering the weapon useless and 
difficult to draw out, while it made the 
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shield unmanageable so long as it remained , His works, divided by the Alexandrian 
in it [Plutarch, Marius^ 25], When well scholars into seventeen hooks, included 
thrown, the pilum would hymna, jHvans, dithyrambs^ prbsMia, par- 

penotrate both shield and a thhita^(nc0ml(i^sc6lla^thrfni^M\di i^plnlvla 

armour. (<.9(^0111.) [cp». Horace, Or/c.s iv 2], Of most of his poetry 

Pilumnus. One of the we have only fragments, but the four books 

three deities conceived by of IplnlcXd are nearly complete. These 

the Italian tribes to protect were songs celebrating the victors in the 

women in childbed, and great national games, and sung by a chorus, 

their offspring, from the sometimes at the scene of the victory, some- 

mischief of the forest god times at the feast on the victor’s re turn home. 

Silvanus. {See Picumnus.) They contain fourteen Olympian, twelve 

Pindar (Gr. Pinddros). Pythian, eleven Nemean, and eight Isthmian 

The greatest of the Greek odes. Pindar’s poetry is characterized hy 

lyric poets, born about 522 magnificence and sublimity of thought, 

R.C. at Oynosc6pbrilae, near A expression, and metrical form. It is per- 

Thebes'; son of the flute- TT' meated by deep jiiid warm religious sonti- 

player Daiphantus, of tlie Ll ments resting on the popular creed, still 

ancient and noble family of 4 unimpugued by sophistic teaching, and only 

the ,dGgId{». His instruc- || ennobled by the impress of tlie poet’s por- 
tion in music, begun by his sonality. Ho docs not C(debrate the victors 

father, was continued by the by particular description ; ho takes his 

musician and dithyrambic main ideas from the circumstances of the 

poet Lasus of HermIQne and victor’s liome or personal position, or from 

the two Boeotian poetesses the nature of the contest, and works them 

Myrtis and COrinna. Ho into a plot always artistic, though often ob- 

sulosequently enjoj^ed thg scurod by the interlacing of tlie strands of 

instructions of the eminent thought and hy the myths which arc intor- 

musicians AgClthocles and woven in appropriate detail. Harmony in 

A-pollCdorus at Athens. He thought, expression, and metre make the 

lived chiefly at Thebes, but shortest and longest of his jioems eijually 

was renowned and honoured comjdeto in themselves as works of art. 

far and wide, among free w Pindar’s poetic language is the Ionic 

communities as well as by V Homeric dialect, intermingled with ff3olic 

tyrants and monarchs, not pilum, and especially with Doric forms, 

only for his skill in his art, the Museum at some mistake his name {Plnddrns 

but also for his profound Mamz, restored.) Thchdmis) became attached to an abstract 
piety. Asa special favourite of Homer’s Iliad written in Latin hexa- 

of Apollo, he was given a seat in the temple meters for the use of schools in tho Ist 

at Delphi, and was regularly invited to the century A.D., and much used in the Middle 

divine banquet called the When Ages. 

he was condemned to a hue by his fellow Piralcus. A Greek painter, probably of 
citizens for glorifying the hostile city of the time after Alexander the Great. He 

Athens, the Athenians recouped him and was the chief representative of what is 

accorded him the honour of pr6x^nXa^ called rhOpOgrdphia (“ ])ainting of petty 
and afterwards erected a bronze statue in subjects, such as still-life ”). He painted 
his honour. He was on the most intimate genre pictures in the Dutch stylo (barbers’ 

terms with Amyntas of Macedon, the and cobblers’ shops), and subjects in still-life, 

Aleu&dsB in Thessaly and Arcgsllatis of of small size, but of proportionately care- 

CyrSne, but more especially with Theron of ful execution. [Propertius, iii 9, 12 : PirPl- 
Agrlgentum and with Hfgron of Syracuse, cws parvd vindlcat arte I6cum. In Pliny, 
at whose court he lived 47G-472. He N. H. xxxv 112, the manuscript reading is 

died a peaceful death 422, aged eighty, in rhypd rOgrdphOs tatter painter ”), 

the theatre at Argos. It is well known that, defended in Brunn’s KUnstlergcschichte^ 
in the destruction of Thebes, Alexander the ii 260, against Welcker’s usually accepted 
Great spared Pindar’s house and descen- emendation rhOpOgrdphds^ “toy-painter,” 
dants alone [Dion Chrysostom, Or. ii, p. 25 “ painter of small and trivial subjects,” 

M ; cp. Milton’s third English sonnet]. from rhOpds, “ petty wares,” “ odds and 

As a poet, Pindar was remarkably prolific, ends,” The word rhOpdgrdph^ is actn- 
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ally found in Cicero, Ad Attic.um xv 16/;, 
and its opposite, m^gdl6grdpMa^ in Vitru- 
vius, vii 4 ^ 4.) 

Piscina (fish-pond). A pool or basin of 
water in Roman bath-rooms. {See Baths.) 

Pistor. The Roman baker. {See Bakers 
AND Baking.) 

Pithosgia. The first day of the. festival 
of the AntlieHitria. {See Dionysia.) 

Plth6s {Greek). A Greek wine-jar of 
earthenware, with a wide mouth and a 
close-fitting lid. {See Vessels.) 

PittheUB. King of Trcezen, father of 
jEthra, the mother of Theseus {q>v.). 

Pltybcamptes {Greeks “pine-bonder”), a 
name applied to the robber Sinis {q.v.). 

Planlpes. See Mime. 

Plato (Gr. PldtOn)^ who shares with 
Aristotle the first place among the philo- 
.sophers of antiquity, was born at Athens 
428 B.C. (according to the story, on the 21st 
of May, the birthday of Apollo). His father, 
Ariston, traced his descent from king Codrus ; 
his mother, PerictlOne, belonged to the same 
family as Sdlon. Originally called after 
his grandfather AristQcles, he afterwards 



* SOCRATKS AND PLATO. 
(Gem, I’aria.) 


obtained the name of Plato (said to have been 
given by Socrates) either from the breadth 
of his shoulders or from the ample flow of 
his speech. His youth falls in the time 
of the Peloponne.sian War, when Athens, 
though already entering on the decline of 
its political greatness, was still distinguished 
by the greatest activity in all intellectual 
paths. He had an education befitting his 
.•ank and including, according to Athenian | 
custom, both gymnastic and musical cul- 
ture ; but from the first he consistently held 
aloof from public life, in spite of the nume- 
rous advantages which his birth and con- 
nexions would have insured him in such 
a career. Critlas, for instance, who was 
afterwards the leader of the Thirty, was 
his mother’s cousin. After at first devoting 


himself to poetical studies, and himself com- 
posing poetry, he soon took up philosophy. 
In this subject he is said to have received 
the instructions of Cratylus, a follower of 
Heraclitus. At the age of twenty he entered 
the circle of Socrates’ disciples, and soon 
took a prominent position among them. In 
899, after Socrates’ death (at which he was 
prevented by illness from being' present), 
ho went to Mggara, to his old fellow disciple 
Euclides, and thence is said to have travelled 
to Gyrene and Egypt. He certainly spent 
some time in Magna Grajcia with the 
Pythagoreans, Archytas of Tarentum and 
Timseus of Locri, and thence visited Syra- 
cuse on the invitation of the elder Diony- 
sius. His strong independence, however, 
and his intimate friendship with Dionysius’ 
brother-in-law, the noble Dion, soon drew 
upon him the mistrust of the tyrant. The 
story relates that he was sold as a slave 
into .^glna by order of Dionysius, and 
ransomed by a friend. Returning to Athens 
about 388, he established in a garden near 
the Academy (a gymnasium so named after 
the hero AcS-demus), in the north-west part 
of the city, a^ philosophical school, over 
which he presided for forty years. Here 
he lived unmarried, taking no part in the 
affairs of State, but devoting his energies 
exclusively to the pursuit of knowledge, 
interrupted only by two journeys to Sicily. 
The first of these he undertook in 367, on 
the accession of the younger Dionysius, in 
order, in conjunction with Dion, to win the 
young ruler to the cause of philosophy and 
induce him to convert the tyrann}' into a 
constitutionally organized monarchy. This 
attempt completely failed; and the only 
result was the banishment of Dion. His 
second journey was in 362. His object was 
to reconcile Dionysius with Dion, but in this 
he was equally unsuccessful ; in fact, his own 
life was in danger, and he was only saved 
by the intercession of Archytas of Tar en turn. 
However, the accounts of these last two 
journeys are little to be depended upon. 

Besides the narrower circle of his imme- 
diate pupils — among whom the most cele- 
brated are Aristotle, Speusippus, his sister’s 
I son, and Xfindcrates, — the Academy was also 
frequented by a large number of educated 
men, and even women. It is said that 
Plato’s advice in political matters was asked, 
not only by statesmen at home, but even 
by foreign States. His teaching was given 
partly in the shape of informal conversation, 
partly in consecutive and systematic lec- 
tures on philosophical subjects. Even to 
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his old age his activity was unwearied ; and 
he was carried off by an easy death (it is 
said, while actually engaged in composition), 
in the eighty-first year of his life ^348). 
He was buried in the neighbourhood of the 
Academy, where his tomb still existed in 
the 2nd century A.D. His plot of land re- 
mained nearly a thousand years in the 
possession of the Platonic school. 

As works of Plato, thirty-six writings in 
fifty-six books (the thirteen letters being 
reckoned as one), have been handed down 
to US. These were divided by Thr&syllus, 
a Neo-Pythagorcan of the time of Tiberius, 
into nine tetralogies, as follows : (1) Eathy- 
pliro^ Apology of Socrates^ Crlto^ Phmlo. 
(2) CraijjLus, ThSwtStUs, SdphutPs, Poll- 
ileus. (3) Parmenides.^ Phtlebus^ Syni- 
j)dslum, Pluvdrus. (4) Alclblddes I and 
//, Ilipparehus^ Anttrasta\ (5) Thedge.s^ 
CharmlddSj LdchP.n^ hysls. (6) Eiithy- 
demiiSy Praia gdrds^ Gorylds., Mend. (7) 
Ilipplds I and II, Idn, MUnexhms. (8) 
ClltdphO, Republic (ten books), Tlmaais, 
Criflas. (9) MhrOs, Imios (twelve books), 
Eplndmis, Letters. Besides these, eight 
other writings bear his name ; but these 
were marked as spurious even in ancient 
times. Of the genuine writings of Plato 
none have been lost, owing to the fact that 
the study of them was kept up without a 
break through all the intervening centuries ; 
but a number of the above-mentioned are 
of more or less doubtful authenticity, though 
there is not in all cases sufficient evidence 
to prove their spuriousness. Besides the 
Letters and the Epinomis (an appendix to 
the Laios composed by Plato's pupil, Phi- 
lippus of Opus), the writings of the fourth 
tetralogy as well as the Theages, the Minos, 
and the CUtopho, are reckoned as undoubt- 
edly spurious. Of questionable genuineness 
also is a series of epigrams which has been 
handed down under Plato’s name. 

Many attempts have been made to arrange 
the Platonic writings in the order of time, 
but unanimity on the subject has never been 
attained. An old, though disputed, tradi- 
tion reckons the Pheedrus as the first, while 
the Laws, which is said to have been pub- 
lished by the aforesaid Philippus after the 
author’s death, are generally acknowledged 
to be the last ; the Republic also belongs, 
at any rate, to the later writings. 

The writings of Plato are among the 
greatest productions, not only of Greek 
literature, but of the literature of the world. 
They are equally admirable in matter and 
in form, combining, as they do, fulness and 


depth of thought with the highest mastery 
of style, while at the same time they are 
penetrated by the noblest spirit. The form 
is throughout that of dialogue ; and in the 
dialogues Plato himself never appears as a 
speaker, but ho makes his master, Socrates, 
the interpreter of his views. The dramatic 
setting and execution, the delineation of the 
characters, the language, perfectly adjusted 
to the personality of the speakers and to the 
circumstances supposed, — now faithfully 
reproducing the simj)!© manner of expression 
usual in conversation, now giving clear 
expression to the thought with all the 
incision of dialectics, now rising to poetic 
elevation, — all show the most consummate 
art and make it doubtful, wliotlier in Plato 
we should rather admire the artist and the 
poet, or the philosopher. On his teaching 
and his school, see Philosuphy. 

Plaustrum. A wagon. {See Chariots.) 

Plautus {Titus Macclus). TJie greatest 
of the Eoman comic poets, born 254 B.c. at 
Sarsina in Umbria, of humble extraction. 
Having earned some money bv finding em- 
ployment at Romo among workmen engaged 
by persons who gave theatrical representa- 
tions, he set up a business outside tlie city ; 
but in this undertaking he lost his property. 
Returning to Rome, he fell into such poverty 
that he was obliged to take service with a 
miller, and earn wages by turning a hand- 
mill. It was here that he began to write 
comedies in verae, and in later times three 
pieces were still known, which he was said 
to have composed while thus employed. Ho 
continued actively writing to an extreme 
old age, and died in 184 B.C. 

His productivity must have been alto- 
gether extraordinary, even if a considerable 
portion of the 130 pieces which were known 
by the ancients under his name, were not 
really his work ; for not only were the pieces 
of a certain Plautius reckoned as his, on ac- 
count of the similarity of name, but numerous 
comedies by forgotten poets, who worked 
in his style, were generally ascribed to him 
as the most popular of poets. Not only was 
he a favourite with the public and long 
remained so (even in Cicero’s time pieces by 
him were put upon the stage), but he also 
early attracted the interest of scholars, to 
whom he offered a rich material for study 
in the departments of philology, criticism, 
and the history of literature. Special and 
peculiar attention was paid to him by 
Varro, who composed several works about 
him and established the claims of 21 come- 
dies as undisputedly genuine. Of these. 
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Varronian plays” wo still ])ossoss 20 more 
or loss oomplote, and of the last, the Vidu- , 
considerable fragments. Those extant 
plays (in addition to which there are a ' 
iiuinbor of iVngrnents of lost l)lays), are the , 
oldest comj)lete monuments of Ronian lite- 
rature. They have not come down to us 
quire in their original form, but bear mani- 
fold traces of having undergone revision 
on the occasion of representations after the 
poet’s death, especially in the latter half 
of the 2nd century n.G. This is particularly 
the case with the prologues, which are pre- 
fixed to most of the pieces. 

The plays have been handed down in 
the following order : AmphitvuO^ Aslndvia 
(comedy of asses), Aululdria (comedy of a 
pot), Captlvi (the prisoners), Cxirculio^ 
CdsXna^ Cisfelldria (comedy of a chest), 
EiAdicus^ Bacchtdes^ Mosttildria (comedy 
of ghosts), Mdnaichmi, Miles glorXdsns (the 
braggart), Mex'Cdtor (trader), PsetidOltts^ Poe- 
nidus (the Carthaginian),Persa (the Persian), 
Rfidens (the cable), Sttclius^ I'rlnunimus (the 
three coins), Trdculentus (the grumbler), 
VidUldrla (Comedy of a trunk). The titles 
refer sometimes to characters, sometimes to 
the action of the piece. If several of them are 
comparatively weak in plot and character- 
drawing, still not a few belong to the first 
rank. Such are the Axdularia^ Menwchmi 
(the former the model of Moliere’s Avare^ 
the latter of Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
Errors)^ Captivi^ Bace/iides, Alosfellaria^ 
Miles gloriosus, Pseudolus, Eudens, and 
Trinwnmus, The Axnphitruo is remark- 
able as an instance of comic treatment of 
a mythical subject. The Miles is one of 
the oldest pieces ; the Stichus was brought 
• out in 200, the JPsexcdolus in 192, the Tri- 
nummus about 190; the Trucidentus also 
dates from the extreme old age of the poet. 
Though Plautus followed Greek models, 
such as Philemon, Diphllus, and Menander, 
he did not simply translate his originals, 
but worked them up with great freedom 
and nationalised them by additions of his 
own. He is a master in the use of lan- 
guage, metre, and material, and possesses 
an inexhaustible and pungent, if often 
■coarse, wit. That he understood how to 
handle serious and moral subjects is proved 
by the Captivi and Trinummus. He must ‘ 
be reckoned among the greatest geniuses ■ 
of his nation. — The name of the Aulularia j 
of Plautus was once erroneously given to 
a play with the alternative title of the | 
QuBrdlus, a wretched production of the ! 
4th century a.d j 


Plebiscitum. The Roman name for a 
decree of the cdmltla tvibuta. For more 
see CoMiTiA (3). 

Flebs. A part of the population of Rome, 
which derived its origin mainly from the 
conquered Latins settled on Roman terri- 
tory by the kings Tullus Hostilius and 
Ancus Martius. At first these possessed 
only the passive rights of citizenship, being 
excluded from all its privileges as well as 
from service in war, and forming a com- 
munity shar})ly separated from the old 
citizens, the patricians. In particular, they 
did not possess the right of concluding 
valid marriages with patricians, although 
they were otherwise equal in matters of 
private law. When, b}^ the constitution of 
Sorvius Tullius, they w'ere compelled to 
serve in war and to pay war-taxes, they 
obtained the right of voting with the 
patricians in t\i& eoniltla eentuvidta. After 
the establishment of the Republic in 510 
B.O., the plebeians began the struggle with 
the patricians, who were then in sole pos- 
session of the secular and priestly offices. 
The aim of the })lebeians was to secure 
complete equality of rights, answering to 
their equality of duties. An important 
engine in this struggle was the tribunate 
of the j)oo])le {see Tribuni Plebis) estab- 
lished ill 491, as well as the coxnitia trlhuta, 
{See CoMiTiA, 3.) The plebeians had the 
chief weight in that assembly, and after 
448 it was invested with the right of pass- 
ing decrees binding on the whole people. 
Among their first acquisitions was the 
right of entering into valid marriages with 
the patricians (445 b.c.). One after another, 
the plebeians gained admittance to the most 
important offices of State and the priest- 
hoods, down to the year 3(30, so that only 
insignificant offices remained reserved for 
the patricians {g.x;.). When the struggle of 
the orders was thus settled, the opposition 
between patricians and plebeians lost its 
practical importance. The two orders were 
completely blended together, and the place 
of the aristocracy of birth was taken by 
the aristocracy of office, the members of 
which were called nSbU^s. Prom this 
time the name plebs passed to the lower 
ranks of the people, as contrasted with this 
“ nobility.” 

Plectrum. See Lyre, 

Pl§i&dgs or Plel&dds {Greek). The seven 
daughters of Atlas and the Ocean-nymph 
PleI6n§, bom on the Arcadian mountain 
CyllSne, sisters of the Hyfidfis. The eldest 
and most beautiful, Maia^ became the mother 
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of Hermes by Zeus ; Electra and TClygetB^ 
of Dardanus and LS,cethnmon by tlie same ; 
Alctjdn^j of Hyrieus by PQseidon ; CSlvpnO^ 
of Lyons and Nycteus by the same ; SteropS 
or of (En6im\us by Ares; Mrn'opP, 

ii,€. the mortal), of Grlaucus by Sisyphus. 
Out of grief, either for the fate of Atlas or 
for the death of their sisters, they killed 
themselves and were placed among the con- 
stellations. According to another legend, 
they were pursued for five years by the 
Giant hunter Orion until Zeus turned 
the distressed Nymphs and their pursuer 
into neiglihouring stars. As the constella- 
tion of the seven stars, they made known by 
their rising (in the middle of May) the 
approach of harvest, and by their sotting (at 
the end of October) the time for the now 
sowing. Their rising and setting were also 
looked upon as the sign of the opening and 
closing of the sailing season. One of the 
seven stars is invisible; this was explained 
to be Merope, who hid herself out of shame 
at her marriage with a mortal. The con- 
stellation of the Pleiades seems also to have 
been compared to a flight of doves (Gr. 
pHciddPs). Hence the Pleiades were sup- 
posed to be meant in the story told by 
Homer of the ambrosia brought to Zeus by 
the doves, one of which is always lost at 
the Flanctm rocks, but is regularly replaced 
by a new one [Od. xii 62). Among the 
Romans, the constellation was called Ver- 
gXllai^ the star.s of spring. 

PleUs (“ a group of seven stars ”). The 
name given by the Alexandrine critics to a 
group of seven tragic poets, who wrote at 
Alexandria under Ptolemy Phlltldelphus in 
the first half of the 3rd century b.c. Their 
names were : Alexander jEtolus, Phlliscus, 
Sosithfius, HOmerus, ^antides, Sosiphanes, 
and LjmCphron. 

Pl§m6ch6e. Literally, “ an earthen vessel 
for water ” ; hence the ntime pl(!mr>c1i6cp 
to the last day of the Elousinian festival, 
when this kind of vessel was used for pour- 
ing out water. {See Eleusinia.) 

P16thr6n. (1) A measure of length among 
the Greeks = I of a stadium = 100 Greek 
feet = little more than 101 English feet, or 
33 yds. 2 ft. (2) A unit of square measure, 
the square of 100 Greek feet, or 10,000 
Greek square feet ; i.e. an area of the extent 
of 10,226*2656 square feet, or about 1136*24 
square yards, i.e, about two perches less 
than a rood (or quarter of an acre). 

Pliny. (1) The elder, Gains Pllnius 
SCcundus. A Roman representative of en- 
cyclopaedic learning, born 23 a.d., at NSvum 


Comum (Como), in Upper Italy. Although 
throughout his life he was almost uninter- 
ruptedly occupied in the service of the 
State, yet at the same time he carried on 
the most widely extended scientific studies. 
To these he most laboriously devoted all 
his leisure hours, and tlms gained for him- 
self the reputation of the most learned man 
of his age. Under Claudius ho served as 
commander of a troop of cavalry {praifeetus 
dice) in Germany; under Vespasian, with 
whom he was in the highest favour, he hold 
several times the office of imperial gover- 
nor in the provinces, and suporintendctl the 
imperial finances in Italy. Finally, under 
Titus, ho was in command of the fleet 
stationed at Misenum, when in 79, at the 
celebrated eruption of Vesuvius, his zeal 
for research led him to his death. For a 
detailed account of this event, as well a.s 
of his literary labours, we have to thank 
his nephew, the younger Pliny [Ep. iii 5 ; 
vi 16]. Besides writings upon military, 
grammatical, rhetorical, and biogra])hical 
subjects, he composed two greater historical 
works : a history of the Germanic wars in 
twenty books, and a history of his own time 
in thirty-one books. Ilis last work was the 
Natural History {NdinrdUs IlLstdria), in 
thirty-seven books, which has been pre- 
served to us. This was dedicated to Titus, 
and was published in 77 ; but he was inde- 
fatigably engaged in ami)lifying it up to the 
time of his death. This Encyclopeodia is 
compiled from 20,rXX) notices, which he had 
extracted from about 2,(XX) writings by 474 
authors. Book i gives a list of contents 
and the names of the authors used, ii is 
on astronomy and physics. iii-vi, a 
general sketch of geograpliy and ethno- 
graphy, mainly a list of names, vii-xix, 
natural history proper (vii, anthropology , 
viii-xi, zoology of land and water animahs, 
birds, and insects; xii-xix, botany). xx~ 
xxxii, the pharmacology of the vegetable 
kingdom (xx-xxvii) and of the animal king- 
dom (xxviii-xxxii). xxxiii-xxxvii, minera- 
logy and the use of minerals in medicine 
and in painting, sculpture, and the engraving 
of gom«, besides valuable notices upon the 
history of art. A kind of comparative 
geography forms the conclusion. 

Considering the extent and varied char- 
acter of the undertaking, the haste with 
which the work was done, the defective 
technical knowledge and small critical 
ability of the author, it cannot be surpris- 
ing that it includes a large number of mis- 
takes and misunderstandings, and that its 
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contents are of very unequal value, details 
that are strange and wonderful, rather than 
really imj)ortant, having often unduly at- 
tracted the writer’s attention. Neverthe- 
less, the work is amine of inestimable value 
in the information it gives us respecting the 
science and art of the ancient world ; and 
it is also a splendid monument of human 
industry. Even the unevenness of the style 
is explained by the mosaic-like character of 
the work. At one time it is dry and bald 
in expression ; at another, rhetorically 
coloured and impassioned, especially in the 
carefully elaborated introductions to the 
several books. On account of its bulk, 
the work was in early times ejutomized for 
more convenient use. An epitome of the 
geographical part of Pliny’s Eiicyclop®dia, 
belonging to the time of Hadrian, and en- 
largfjd by additions from Pom])onius Mela, 
and other authors, forms the foundation of 
the works of SSlinus and Martlaiius CS-pella. 
Similarly the Miidlclna Plinii is an epitome 
prepared in the 4lh century for the use of 
travellers. 

(2) The younger j Gains Pllnius CacUius 
SSctmdits, nephew and adopted .son of the 
elder Pliny, born 62 a.d. at Ndvuui Comum. 
After the early death of his father 
Caecilius, he was carefully brought up by 
his mother Plinia, and by his adoptive 
father. He Avas trained in rhetoric under 
Quintilian, and began his public career as 
an advocate in the nineteenth year of his 
age. After serving in Syria as military 
tribune, he devoted himself under Domitiau 
to the service of the State, and became the 
emperor’s qiurstor^ and also a tribune of 
the people and prcptor (93). Under Trajan, 
he held the consulship in 100, and about 
112 governed the province of Bithynia as 
imperial legate. He died about 1 14, very 
widely respected on account of his mild 
and benevolent character, his exemplary 
private life, his ability as an orator, his re- 
fined taste, and his services to letters. He 
was distinguished by the favour of the em- 
peror, and was in friendly intercourse with 
the most celebrated men of his time, and 
the representatives of literature. Among 
his friends appear Quintilian [Ep- ii 14 § 9], 
Silius It&llcus [iii 7], Martial fiii 21], Sue- 
tonius [i 8 ; iii 8 ; v 10 ; ix 84], and above 
all T&citiis [i 6, 20 ; iv 13 ; vi 6, 16, 20 ; 
vii 20, 38 ; viii 7 ; ix 10, 14], to whom he 
was bound by the most genuine mutual 
attraction. 

Of his poems and forensic speeches, 
which he published himself, nothing has 


been preserved, with the exception of a 
panegyric addressed to Trajan, which ho 
pronounced in the Senate in 100 A.D. in 
order to thank the emperor for the consul- 
ship conferred upon him. This he after* 
wards published in a revised form. It is 
composed in an affected and artificial style, 
and is full of the most exaggerated pieces 
of flattery addressed to the emperor; it 
served as a pattern for the later panegyrists. 
Besides this, we possess a collection of 
letters in nine books, dating from the years 
97-108, edited by himself. To this collec- 
tion there is added a tenth booh, con- 
sisting of the official correspondence be- 
tween him and Trajan, belonging chiefly to 
the time of his Bithynian governorship, 
published, wo may presume, after his death. 
[The best known letters in this book are 
that on the punishment of the Christians, 
No. 97, and the emperor’s reply, No. 98.} 
His letters, in which he happily imitates 
Cicero, give a clear picture of his own per- 
sonality, his studies, and his intercourse 
with his friends, as well as of the public, 
social, and literary life of his time, and are 
therefore valuable as authorities for the 
history of the same. 

PiOBiellum PcDnlcum. A threshing- 
machine used by the Romans 
Threshing.) 

Plotinus. A Greek philosopher, born 2U5 
A.D., at Lyc6p6lTs in Egypt. In the 28th 
year of his life he applied himself to philo- 
sophy, and attended the lectures of the 
most celebrated men of that time in Alex- 
andria. But none of these was able to 
satisfy him, until in AmmOnius Saccas, the 
founder of Neo-Platouism, he discovered the 
teacher whom he had sought. With him 
he stayed for eleven years ; then, in 243, he 
joined the expedition of the emperor Gor- 
dian against the Persians, in order to learn 
the Persian philosophy. In this object he 
failed, owing to the unsuccessful issue of 
the undertaking ; he was even obliged to 
flee for his life to Antioch. In 244 he went 
to Rome, where he worked till 269 Avith 
great success, and gained the emperor Gal- 
llenus himself and his wife Sftlonina as con- 
verts to his teaching, so that he even dared 
to conceive the idea of founding an ideal 
city in Campania, with the approval and 
support of the emperor ; this city was to 
be called PldtOndpdlis^ and its innabitants 
were to live according to the laws of Plato. 
Gallienus was not disinclined to enter into 
the plan ; however, it was wrecked by 
the opposition of the imperial counsellor s- 
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Plotinns died in 270, on the estate of a 
friend in Campania. With the 50th year of 
his age he had begun to reduce his teach- 
ing to a written form : the fifty-four trea- 
tises, which have been preserved to us, were 
jiubhshed after his death by his pupil and 
biographer Porphyry, who revised their 
style and arranged them in order; they 
were published in six Enni^ach (sets of nine 
books). Plotinus was the first to give a 
s3^stematic development to the Neo-Platonic 
doctrine, or, at least, the first to put it 
forth in writing, not indeed with the charm 
of the Platonic dialogues, still less witl) 
their dialectic force, but nevertheless with 
depth of thought and in pithy, though at 
times careless and incorrect, language. It 
is true that there appears even in him a 
mystical tendency, especially in his doc- 
trine of the ecstatic elevation of the soul 
to the divine being, to which he himself 
(according to the testimony of Porphyry) 
attained on four occasions ; but he is still 
c.ornpletely free from the pliantastic and 
superstitious character of the later Neo- 
Platonism. 

Plough (Gr. drdfi'on; Lat. drCLtnim). 
This well-known agricultural implement, 
according to the story generally current in 


plough, we have, as early as Hesiod (8ih 
century B.C.), a notice of the artificially 
constructed instrument, in which the main 
parts, the pole, the share-beam, and the 
plough-stock {(/yPs) connecting them, were 
of different sorts of wood [IFor/fy and 
DaySy 425-434]. Roman ploughs had also 
two earth-boards {anr(\s), which served to 
smooth the furrow (Vergil, Gcoryic i 172]. 



(2) ITALIAN I*L()U(i» AND I’L()U(i IIMAN. 

(Kioin an niicient bronze, found at Arezzo; Micali, Momi- 
inenli per servtre nlUi Stona d. ant. PopoU ItaL, ))1, lit ) 

The platcsitraratnun (wagon-plough) used 
in Upper Italy was a ditfbrent kind. In 
this the plough-stock rested on two low 
wheels, the pole being let into the axle. 
[In Pliny, N. II, xviii 172, the iMSS have 
planvwmtij alti'Tod by Hardouin into 
plaubtmratn. Neither word is found 
elsewhere.] 



(1) + GREEK RLOUtni. 

t Relief on tbe pedestal of a statue of Demeter, found in Masrnesin ; Glnzrot, 
tVagen und Fahricerke der Alien, p. 34,) 


Plutarch. A Greek writer 
of biographies and mis* 
cellaneous works, who 
was born at ChaerOn^a in 
Boeotia, about 50 a. D. He 
came of a distinguished and 
wealthy family, and enjoyed 
a careful education. His 
philosophical training he 
received at Athens, esjie- 
cially in the school of the 
Peripatetic a^mmonius [of 
Lamptrye in Attica, who is 
identified with Ammonius] 


Greece, was an invention of Dcmeter, the i 
goddess of agriculture, who taught its use | 
to Tript5]6mu8 (f/.v.). Originally it w'as : 
constructed of a strong, hook-.shaped piece 
of timber, whereof the longer end (Gr. 
hi8t6h6PIi8 ; Lat. bUris) served at once as 
plough-tail and pole, while the other acted 
as sharebcam (Gr. elfjmd , Lat. dcntTiU). 
This was fitted in front with the share (Gr. 
hynis ; Lat. and behind with the 

upright plough-tail (Gr. (icliHU ; Lat. stlvd). 
At the end of the pole was affixed the 
yoke, in which the oxen or mules by 
which it was to be drawn were harnessed 
[see cuts). Besides the natural hook-shaped 


the Egyptian. After this he made several 
journeys and stayed a considerable time in 
Rome, wliere he gave public lectures on 
philosophy, was in friendly intercourse with 
persons of distinction, and conducted the 
education of tho future emperor Hadrian. 
Prom Trajan ho received consular rank, 
and by Hadrian he was in his old ago 
named jtrOcilrator of Greece. Ho died 
about 120 in his native town, in which 
he held the office of archrm and of priest 
of the Pythian Apollo. 

His fame as an author is founded princi- 
pally upon his Parallel Liven. These he 
probably prepared in Rome under the reign 
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of Trajan, but completed and published late 
in life at Cliaironea. The biographies are 
divided into connected pairs, each pair 
placing a Greek and a Roman in juxtaposi- 
tion, and generally ending with a compara- 
tive view of the two ; of those we still 
possess forty-six : Thdscus and Rdmuliis^ 
Lyeiirgiis and Numa^ S6l6n and Vclliirius 
Pub/lrOUi, Thdmistuc.lPs and Cdmillus^PM- 
clPs and Fdbius Maximus^ AldtbMdds and 
Cbrldldnus^ T%m6l(!on and jEmllius Paulun^ 
PHbpldds and Marcellus^ Aristides and the 
elder Cdto, PhUbpoemHn and Fldfriintnus^ 
Pyrrhus and Mdii'ius^ Lf/sander and Sulla^ 
CimOn and LuculluSj NlcMs and Crassus^ 
EumUnP^s and SertOrius, Agi^sUdus and 
Ponipeius, Alexander and Caesar, PhOeiOn 
and the younger CtUo^ Agis and ClUdmi^nes 
and the two Oracchi^ Demosthenes and 
Cicero^ Demcfrim PdlioixCtes and Ante- 
nius^ 1)1071 smd Binitus. To these are added 
the four specially elaborated lives of Ai ta- 
xerxes MiiemOn, Aratus, Galba, and Otho ; 
a number of other biographies are lost. 

Plutarch’s object w^as, not to write history, 
but out of more or loss important single 
traits to form distinct sketches of character. 
The sketches show indeed a certain uni- 
lormity, inasmuch as Plutarch has a pro- 
‘pensity to pourtray the persons represented 
either as models of virtue in general, or as 
slaves of some passion in particular; but 
the lives are throughout attractive, owing to 
the liveliness and warmth of the portraiture, 
the moral earnestness with which they 
are penetrated, and the enthusiasm which 
they display for everything noble and 
great. Por these reasons they have always 
had a wide circle of readers. More than 
this, their historical value is not to be 
meanly estimated, in spite of the lack of 
criticism in the use of the authorities and 
the manifold inaccuracies and mistakes, 
which, in the Roman lives, were in part the 
result of a defective knowledge of the Latin 
language. There are a large number of 
valuable pieces of information in which 
they fill up numerous gaps in the histori- 
cal narratives that have been handed down 
to us. Besides this work, eighty-three 
writings of various kinds (some of them 
only fragments and epitomes of larger 
treatises) are preserved under the name 
of Plutarch. These are improperly classed 
together under the title MOrdlia (ethical 
writings) ; for this designation is only 
applicable to a part of them. The form of 
these works is as diverse as their tenour 
and scope : some are treatises and reports 


of discourses; a large number is com- 
posed in the form of Platonic or Aristotelian 
dialogues ; others again are learned collec- 
tions and notices put together without any 
special plan of arrangement. A consider- 
able portion of them are of disputable 
authenticity or have been proved to b(^ 
spurious. About half are of j)hiIosophical 
and ethical tenour, and have for the most 
part a popular and practical tendency, some 
of them being of great value for the history 
of philosophy, such as the work on the 
opinions of the philosophers {De Pldcltls 
Philo 86ph67'7im) in five books. Others be- 
long to the domain of religion and worship, 
such as the works 07i Isis and Osiris^ on 
the Oracles of the Pythian Priestess, and on 
the Decay of the Oracles / others to that of 
the natural sciences, while others again are 
treatises on history and antiquities, or on 
the hi-story of literature, such as the Greek 
and Roman Questions, and the Lives of the 
Ten Orators. [This last is undoubtedly 
spurious.] One of most instructive and 
entertaining of all his work.s is the Table- 
talk (QucestlOnes Convlvldles) in nine books, 
which deal inter alia with a series of ques- 
tions of history, archaeology, mythology, and 
physics. But even with these works his 
literary productiveness was not exhausted ; 
for, besides these, twenty-four lost writings 
are known to us by their titles and by frag- 
ments. In his language he aims at attain- 
ing the pure Attic style, without, however, 
being able altogether to avoid the deviations 
from that standard which were generally 
prevalent in his time. 

PltitSuB. (1) A pent-house or mantlet 
used by the Romans in sieges. (For more 
see Siege.) [(2) The backboard of a bed, 
or the raised end of a couch. (3) A dwarf 
wall or parapet. (4) A bookshelf, bookcase, 
or desk.) 

Pluto (Gr. PlUtCm). In Greek mytlio- 
logy, the prince of the underworld = 
Hades {q.v,). 

PltituB. The Greek personification of 
riches ; born in Crete as the son of Demeter 
and her beloved Iftslon or laslus, whom 
Zous out of jealous}^ killed with lightning. 
He was supposed to have been blinded by 
Zeus, because he distributes his gifts with- 
out choice. In Thebes and Athens hp was 
represented as a child on the arm of Tyche 
and of Eirene [q.v,^ with cut). 

PljmtSrla. A festival at Athens in honour 
of Athene, goddess of the city. (For more 
see Callynteria.) 

Pnyx, A place at Athens (no longer to 
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be identified witli certainty), in ^vhich tlio 
assemblies of the people were held. 

Fdd&lirius. Son of Asclepiiis and EpToiie. 
Like his brother MrichaOn leech to 

the Greeks before Troy, and a brave warrior 
besides. 

P6darcSs. (1) The name of Priom {q.v.) 
in his youth. 

(2) Brotlierof Protesllaus (q.v,), and after 
his death commander of his troops. 

Pddarge (“ the swift-footed ”). One of 
the Harpies (q.v.). 

PcBas. Khig of tho Malians at the foot of 
(Eta. He set light to the pyre of Heracles, 
in return for which the hero gave him his 
bow and his poisoned arrows. His son was 
Phlloctetes (q.i'.). 

Pdl6march. (1) The third among the 
Athenian archons (q.v.), (2) Among the 

Spartans this was originally the designation 
of a high officer, who, without any specific 
command, was employed by the king for 
special duties. In later times it denoted 
tho commander of a mdm (q.v.). 

Pdl6mdn. The name of several Greek 
authors : 

(1) The PHriP ijHPs., tho most celebrated 
of that class of writers (see Periegetes) 
Born in the district of TroSs, he afterwards 
settled at Athens, whore he was presented 
with the citizenship, about 200 B.c. He 
there worked up the material which he 
had collected from inscriptions, dedications, 
and public monuments of all kinds, into a 
number of works (infer alia^ on Athens, and 
on the holy road from Athens to Eleusis), 
which in succeeding times were much 
quoted and highly valued as a mine of 
archaeological facts, and of important points 
connected with the history of art. The 
fragments which are preserved enable us 
to recognise him as a well-read author. 

(2) AnWnius Polemon, the Sophist^ or 
rhetorician ; a native of L&6dlcea, who lived 
in tho first half of the 2nd century a.d. and 
presided over a flourishing school of rhetoric 
in Smyrna. He was much esteemed by his 
contemporaries and in high favour with the 
emperors Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus 
Pius. Towards the end of his life he was 
a martyr to the gout, and accordingly put 
an end to his life in his 56th year, by 
causing himself to be buried alive in the 
tomb of his ancestors at Laodicea. His 
fame was founded principally on the pithi- 
ness and adroitness of his improvisations. 
There are preserved two declamations by 
him, artificial variations upon the same 
theme [funeral orations in honour of (Dj^nse- 


i glnis and Callimachus, the generals who 
I fell at Marathon]. 

' Poletae. A financial board at Athene, 
I composed of ten members chosen yearly 
from the tribes by lot. Their chief duties 
were the leasing of tho public taxes and the 
selling of confiscated goods. [Aristotle, On 
the Constitution of Attunis^ 47.] 

Pfilias (or Pdltuchiis, “protectress of the 
city ”). A special name of Athene (q.v.) in 
manj'' Greek cities, but particularly at 
Athens. 

Pollux. (1) See Dioscuri. 

(2) Julius Pollux. A Greek rhetorician, 
a native of Naucrittis in Egypt, in the latter 
half of the 2iid century a.u., tutor of tho 
emiieror Conimodus, from whom he received 
an appointment as a public teacher in Athens. 
His contemporaries, such as Lucian, ridi- 
culed him for his small capacity. [Lucian 
is suppo.sed to have attacked him in his 
RhH6rum Pnreeptor, his Lexlphdnes^ and 
his De SaltdtlOnc, chap. 33.] We possess 
from his hand a dictionary in ten books 
dedicated to his pupil. This is arranged, 
not ill the order of the alphabet, but ac- 
cording to subjects. In sjiite of all its 
confusion, and its want of critical acumen, 
it throws much light on the language, 
literature, and antiquities of Greece, 
Pdlysenus. A Greek writer, born in 
Macedonia, lived in the middle of the 2nd 
century a.d., as a rhetorician and advocate 
at Rome, under Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus. When the latter was setting out 
for the war against the Parthians in 162, 
Polysenus, being prevented by his age from 
taking part in the campaign, addressed to 
him a collection of military stratagems 
compiled from old writers, under the title 
StreUSyied, or Strdt^.gilnidfd^ in eight books. 
In spite of many serious errors, this labo- 
rious and copious collection is not without 
value for purposes of historical research. 

Pdljtbius. One of the most important 
Greek historians, born about 204 B.C. at 
M6gal6p6ll8; the son of Tycortas, general of 
the Achaean League in 185-4 and after 183. 
Through his father, and his father’s friend 
Phlldpoemen, ho early acquired a deep in- 
sight into military and political affairs, and 
was afterwards entrusted with high federal 
offices, such as the commandership of the 
cavalry, the highest position next to the 
federal generalship. In this capacity he 
directed his efforts towards maintaining 
the independence of the Achaean League. 
As chief representative of the policy of 
neutrality during the war of the Romans 
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against Perseus of Macedonia, he attracted 
tlie suspicion of the Romans, and was one 
of the 1,000 noble Acliseans who in 16G 
were transported to Rome ns hostages, and 
detained there for seventeen years. In 
Rome, by virtue of his high culture, he was 
admitted to the most distinguished houses, 
in particular to that of .<®mlltus Paulus, the 
conqueror in the Macedonian War, who 
entrusted him with the education of liis 
sons, Fabius and the younger Scipio. He 
was on terms of the most cordial friendship 
with the latter, whose counsellor he became. 
Through Scipio’a intercession in 150, Poly- 
bius obtained leave to return to his liome 
with those of the Acligeans who still sur- 
vived. But, in the very next year, he went 
with his friend to Africa, and was ])resent 
at the capture of Carthage, 14(1 b.c. After 
the destruction of Corinth in the same 3 '’ear, 
he returned to his native land, and made 
use of his credit with the Romans to 
lighten, as far as he could, the lot of his 
unfortunate countrymen. When Greece 
was converted into a Roman province, he 
was entrusted with the difficult task of 
organizing the new form of government in 
the Greek towns, and in this office gained 
for himself the highest recognition both 
from the conquerors and from the con- 
quered, the latter rewarding his services 
by sotting up statues to him, and bj’’ other 
marks of honour. [Polybius, Epitome, xl 
10 ; Pausanias, viii 9, 30, 37, 44, 48. The 
pedestal of such a statue has been disco- 
vered at Olympia.] The succeeding years 
he seems to have spent in Rome, engaged 
on the com})letion of his historical work, 
and occasionally undertaking long journeys 
through the Mediterranean countries in the 
interests of his history, more particularly 
with a view to obtaining actual ocular 
knowledge of historical sites. After the 
death of his patron, he returned to Greece, 
and died in 122, at the age of eighty-two, 
in consequence of a fall from his horse. 

During his long sojourn in Rome, his study 
of the history and constitution of Rome, as 
well as his personal experiences, inspired 
him with the conviction, that the Roman 
people owed the magnificent development 
of their power, not to fortune, but to their 
own fitness, and to the excellence of their 
political and military institutions, as com- 
pared with those of other States, and that 
therefore their rapid rise to world-wide 
dominion had been in some measure an 
historical necessity. In order to enlighten 
his countrymen on this point, and thereby 


to supply them with a certain consolation 
for their fate, he composed his Universal 
History of the period between 220 and 146 
B.C., in forty books. Of these the first two 
are in the form of an Introduction, and give 
a compendium of events in Italy, Africa, 
and Grcecte, from the destruction of Rome 
by the Ga’ils to the first Punic War, tluis 
recording the rise of the Roman supremacy. 
The first main division (books iii-xxx) con- 
tained in synchronistic arrangement the 
occurrences from 220 to 168; that is, of 
the time in which Rome was founding its 
world-wide dominion through the Haniii- 
balic, Macedonian, Syrian, and Spanish 
wars. The second (books xxxi-xl) de- 
scribed the maintenance and consolidation 
of this dominion against the attempts to 
overthrow it in the years 168-146. Of this 
work onl 3 " books i-v have been preserved 
in a complete form ; of the rest we possess 
merely fragments and epitomes. This is 
especially to be i-ogretted in those parts in 
which Polybius narrates events which came 
within his own experience. He is the first 
representative of that particular type of his- 
torical composition, which does not merely 
recount the several facts and phenomena 
in chronological order, but goes back to 
the causes of events, and sets forth their 
results. His work rests upon a knowledge 
of the art of war and of politics, such as 
few ancient historians possessed; upon a 
careful examination of tradition, conducted 
with keen criticism ; partly also upon what 
he had himself seen, and upon the commu- 
nications of eye-witnesses and actors in the 
events. It sets forth the course of occur- 
rences with clearness, penetration, sound 
judgment, and love of truth, and, among 
the circumstances affecting the result, lays 
especial stress on the geographipal condi- 
tions. It belongs therefore to the greatest 
productions of ancient historical writing, 
though, in respect to language and style, it 
does not attain the standard of Attic prose. 
The language is often wanting in purity, 
and the style stiff and inharmonious. 

P61jtbti8. King of Corinth, foster-father 
of (Edfpus iq.v.). 

Polychromy. The ancient practice of 
colouring pieces of sculpture, as well as 
certain ix)rtions of the exterior and interior 
of buildings. (See Sculpture, at end.) 

Pdlj^clitus (Lat.; Gr. PdlfjdeiWs). Next 
to his somewhat older contemporary Phidias, 
the most admired sculptor of antiquity. He 
was a native of Argos, and, like Phidias, a 
pupil of AgSladas. His name marks an epoch 
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in the development of Greek art, owing to 
his having laid down rules of universal 
application with regard to the proportions 
of the human body in its mean standard of 
height, age, etc. In close accordance with 
these rules he fashioned a typical figure, 
the DdryphdruSj a powerful youth with a 
spear in his hand : this figure was called 
the Cdndii^ and for a long time served as a 
“ standard ” for succeeding artists [Pliny, 
N. II. xxxiv 65]. The rules which he 
practically applied in the Canon he also 
set forth theoretically in a written work 
[Galen, in Over beck's Schriftqudlcnj §^‘d58, 
959]. It is also said of him that, when he 
made statues in an attitude of rest, instead 
of dividing the weight of the body equally 
between the two feet, according to the cus- 
tom which had hitherto prevailed, he intro- 
duced the practice of causing them to rest 
upon one foot, with the other foot lightly 
raised, whereby the impression of graceful 
case and calm repose was for the first time 
fully produced [Pliny, /.c. bOl. Except the 
celebrated chryselephantine colossal statue of 
Ilera (<2.v.), which he made for the temple of 
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fhe goddess at Argos [Pausanias, ii 17 § 4], 
when it was rebuilt after a fire in 423 b.c., 
he produced statues in bronze alone, and 
almost exclusively of men in the prime of 
youth, such as the Doryphorws already men- 
t.oned; the DMdUmBmts^ a youth of softer 
lineaments, who is tying a band round his 


head [Pliny, l.c. 55; Lucian, Philopseudes^ 
18] ; and an Amazon^ which was prefuri od 
even to that of Phidias [Pliny, l.c. 53]. These 
statues may still be identified in copies of 
a later time {see cut, and compare cut under 
Amazons). He also worked as an architect. 
The theatre at Epidaurus (of which con- 
siderable remains still exist), and the cir- 
cular structure called tlie ThdWs, and the 
temple of Asclepius [Pausanias, ii 27 ; cp, 
plan in Baedeker’s Greece^ p. 241], are now 
generally assigned to the younger Polyclitus. 

[PolyclitiLS the Younger was a pupil of 
the Argive sculptor Naucydos. Among his 
works was a statue of the athlete AgPnOr 
(Pausanias, vi G § 2), and of Zeus PhUlos at 
Megiildpolls, in which the god was repre- 
sented with some of the attributes of 
Dionysus {ib. viii 31 § 4). The statues of 
Zeus Meillchlbs at Argos {ib. ii 20 § 1), and 
those of Apollo^ LBtO and ArtBmis on Mount 
Jjycone near Argos {ib. 24 § 5), may possibly 
bo assigned to the elder Polyclitus (Over- 
beck, Schriftquellen^ §§ 941-3).] [J. E. S.] 

Pdljf'dectes. Son of Magnes, king of the 
island of Sfirlplius; attempted to compel 
JJanae to marry him, but was turned into 
a stone by her son Perseus {q.v.) by the 
sight of the head of Medusa. 

Pdljfdeuces (Lat. Polhix). See Dioscuki. 

Pdlydorus. (1) Son of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, father of Labdicus, and great- 
grandfather of (Edlpus. 

(2) Youngest son of Priam and of La5- 
thoe, his father’s favourite son. He was 
killed while yet a boy by Achilles. The 
tragedians make him tlie son of Priam and 
Hecuba, who, before the fall of Troy, com- 
mitted him with many treasures to the care 
of their guest-friend, the Thracian king 
Polymestor (or Polymnestor). After the 
capture of Troy Polymestor puts the boy 
to death, in order to get possession of the 
gold, and throws the body into the sea. 
The waves cast it up on the Trojan shore, 
and here Hecuba finds it, just as PClyxSna 
is on the point of being sacrificed. Out of 
revenge she, with the help of the captive 
Trojan women, kills the two children of 
the murderer, and blinds Polymestor him- 
self. According to another version, IlI6ne, 
Priam’s daughter and Polymestor’s wife, 
brings up the brother, who has been com- 
mitted to her charge, as her own son, while 
she gives up her child Deiphllus (or Delpy- 
lus) instead of Polydorus. The Greeks, who 
wish to exterminate the race of Priam, win 
over Polymestor by promising him the hand 
of Electra and a large present of money in 
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return for the murder of Polydorus. Poly- 
mestor then murders his own son, and is 
blinded and killed by Ilione. 

(3) A Greek sctilptor^ of the school of 
Rhodes, author (in conjunction with Age- 
sander and Atheruldorus) of the celebrated 
group of LaScuOn {epv.). 

Pdlygnotus, The celebrated Greek 
painter of the island of ThS,s3s. He worked 
chiefly in Athens, whither he had been 
invited by Cimon about 4G0 B.C., and where 
he received the citizenship. His most cele- 
brated paintings were the Capture of Troy 
and the Descent of Odysseus into Hades ^ in 
the hall erected by the Cnidians at Delphi. 
We possess a description of them in consider- 
able detail by Pauaanias [x 25-31]. Other 
celebrated paintings by him (though several 
of his contemporaries were associated with 
him in their execution) were to be seen in 
the StCa Poeclle, the Capture of Troy a,nd 
the Battle of Marathon [ib. 16], and in the 
temples of the Dioscuri [ib, 18 § 1], and of 
Theseus at Athens. Though his works 
were only tinted outlines traced upon a 
coloured background, without shading and 
without any perspective, and sketched, as 
it were, in simple relief, all on the same 
plane, still his clear, rhythmical composi- 
tion, the delicacy of his drawing, the im- 
pressiveness of his contours, and the nobility 
of his figures were highly celebrated [Over- 
beck’s Schriftqucllen^ 1067-1079]. 

Pdlyhymnla (or Pdlyvmia). The Muse of 
serious songs of adoration. {See Muses.) 

PdiyiduB. Son of Coer&nus, grandson 
of Abas, great-grandson of Melampus, 
father of Euchenor, Astycratia, and Man to ; 
like his ancestor, a celebrated seer, who 
flourished, according to different accounts, 
either at Corinth or Argos or M6ga,ra, To 
his son he prophesied his death before 
Troy ; and the son of Minos, Glaucus 
((/.v., 2), he raised from the dead. At 
Megara he cleansed Alc&thCils from the 
murder of his son Calllpdlls, and erected 
the temple of Dionysus. 

P61ym§st6r. A Thracian king. He mur- 
dered PSlydorus, the son of Priam, who had 
been entrusted to his protection, and was 
blinded by Hfictiba and the captive Trojan 
women. {Cp, PoLYDORUs.) 

PMymnla. See Polyhymnia. 

P6iynic€s (Gr. PdlUneikes). Son of (Edipus 
and I6caste, was driven out of Thebes by 
his brother EtSScIes {see (Edipus), and fled 
to Adrastus {q.v.) of Argos, who gave him 
his daughter Argia in marriage, and brought 
about the expedition of the Seven against 


Thebes in order to restore him. He fell 
in single combat with Eteocles. His body, 
which had been thi’own to the birds, was 
buried by his sister AntTgdne {q.v.). His 
son was Thersander {q>v.). 

PSljfphemus. Son of Poseidon and the 
Nymph ThSosa ; the one-eyed Cyclops, who 
held Odysseus prisoner in his cave and ate 
several of the companions, until the hero 
made him drunk and blinded him. Later 
legends made him the lover of the beautiful 
Nymph Gala tea. 

Pdlyptychdn. See Diptychon. 

PdljftachnuB. See Akdon. 

PfilyxCna. Daughter of Priam and 
Hactiba, the betrotiied of Achilles, who, at 
his wedding with her in the temple of the 
Thymbrsean Apollo, was killed by Paris. 
After the fall of Troy the shade of Achilles 
demanded the expiation of his death with 
her blood, and she was sacrificed on his 
funeral pyre. 

Pomerium. A name given by the Romans 
to the space, originally along the city-wall 
within and without, which was left vacant 
and reckoned holy. This space was marked 
off by stones, and in respect to the auspices 
formed the limit between city and country. 
[See Livy, i 44, and Cicevo, De Naturn 
Dcorum ii 11, ed. J. B. Mayor.] 

The old Pomeriiun remained unchanged 
until the time of Sulla; after him it wa.s 
again extended by Ctesar, Augustus, Claudius, 
Nero, Vespasian and Titus, Hadrian, and 
probably also Trajan and Aurelian. An 
extension of the Pomerium was only ad- 
missible on the ground of an extension 
of the legal boundaries of the Empire. 
[Tacitus, Ann. xii 23.] 

Pomona. The Latin goddess of fruit 
trees, who in Rome had a flamen of her own 
{PomOnalis). Like Vertumnus, who was 
regarded as her husband, she was particu- 
larly honoured in the country. Art repre- 
sents her as a fair damsel, with fruits in 
her bosom, and the pruniiig-knife in her 
hand. 

Pompeius Trogus. A contemporary of 
Livy, author of the first Roman general 
history. He was of Gaulish oi igin ; his 
grandfather received the Roman citizenship 
from Pompeius in the Sertorian War, and his 
father served under Cae.sar, and discharged 
at the same time the offices of a secretary, 
an ambassador, and a keeper of the seals. 
His extensive work in 44 books was drawn 
from Greek Sources, and was entitled ZTis- 
tbriae PhilipplccB^ because the history of 
the various peoples was grouped round the 
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Macedonian empire founded by Philip ; it 
began with Ninus, and reached down to his 
own time. With the historical narrative 
there were interwoven interesting descrip- 
tions relating to geography, ethnography, 
and natural science ; and indeed he is said 
to have also composed zoological and botani- 
cal works. Of the histories we now possess 
only lists of the contents of the several 
books (called the prologi) and the epitome 
of Justin. {See Justinus.) 

Pomponius. (1) Lucius PompOnius 
BOnoniensis, i.e. of BunOiiia {Bologna}^ 
flourished about 90 b.c. He was the first 
to raise the hitherto improvised popular 
plays called Atellancp. {q.v.) to a species of art 
by the introduction of written composition 
in the metrical forms and technical rules of 
the Greeks. He is particularly praised for 
richness of fancy, liveliness in plays upon 
words, and readiness in the use of rustic 
and farcical language. [Velleius Pat., ii 
9 § C ; Macrobius, Saturnalia vi 9 § 4 ; 
Seneca, Controv. vii 18 § 9.] About 70 
titles of plays by him are mentioned, a pro- 
ductiveness explained by the small comi)ass 
of the Atcllaiun as being after-pieces. Some 
titles point to travesties of mythological 
subjects, such as the SupposiiUious Aga~ 
memnon and the Award of the Armour 
(of Achilles). 

(2) Titus PompOnius Attlcus, See 
Atticus. 

(3) Lflcius Pofnpdnius SP.cundus. The 
most important tragedian of the time of the 
Empire, probably the last who wrote for 
the stage. He lived under Tiberius and 
was a partisan of Sejanus, after whose fall 
(31 A.D.) he had to submit to be kept in 
custody by his brother for six years, until 
CaUgiila gave him his freedom. In 44 he 
was consul ; in 50 he fought with success 
against the Chatti, and received triumphal 
honours from Claudius. His poetical pro- 
ductions are highly spoken of by Tacitus 
[Ann. xii 28] and Quintilian [x 1 § 98). 
We possess only very scanty remains of 
his tragedies. 

(4) Pomponius Mela. A native of 
Tingentera in Spain. He comjx)sed a 
description of the world in three books 
{De dh0r6grdphia\ the earliest work of 
this kind which we possess, and the only 
special work on the subject, which Roman 
literature has to show. According to a 
notice in the book [iii 49], it was written 
either in 40 a.d., when CalIgCll& triumphed 
over the Britons, or in 44, when Claudius 
did the same. The author’s information 


does not rest upon personal inspection, 
but it is drawn from good, though mostly 
antiquated, Greek sources. Writing in a 
brief and concise style, he describes in the 
form of a coasting-voyage, with North Africa 
for its starting-point, the various countries of 
the then known world in geographical order, 
until he comes back by way of Westej’n 
Africa to the point from whicli he set out. 
His language bears the rhetorical character 
of his time. 

(5) Sextus PomjMinins. A distinguished 
jurist of the first half of the 2nd century 
A.D. He composed, among other works, a 
history of law and jurisprudence down to 
the time of Hadrian, which is frequently 
quoted in the Digest. 

(6) Pomponius Porphyrio, Roman gram- 
marian, who lived in tlie first lialf of the 
2nd century a.d., and composed a commen- 
tary on Horace, a fragmentary abridgment 
of which is still preserved. 

Pontlfex. A member of the liighest 
priestly college in Rome, to which belonged 
the superintendence over all sacred obser- 
vances, whether performed by the State or 
by private persons. The meaning of the 
name is uncertain; tlie interpretation which 
follows most obvious!}’’ from the form of the 
word, that of “ bridge-builder,” referred in 
particular to the sacred bridge on piles 
{pons sulMcius) over the Tiber, is open to 
many objections.^ The foundation of the 
college is ascribed to Numa ; at first it pro- 
bably consisted of six patrician members, 
with the addition of the king, whoso ]»lace, 
after the abolition of the Monarchy, was 
transferred to the pontifex maxhnus (high- 
pontiff) : from 300 B.C. it was composed of 
nine members (4 patrician and 5 plebeian), 
from the time of Sulla of fifteen (7 patrician 
and 8 plebeian); Caesar added another mem- 
ber ; and the emperors also raised the number 
at their pleasure. The office was for life, 
ns was also that of the president. While, 
in the time of the Monarchy, the pontiffs 
were probably named by the king, under 
the Republic the college for a long time 
filled up its own numbers by co-optation, 
and also appointed the high-pontiff from 
among its members. From somewhere about 
250 B.c. the election of the latter took place 
in the cOmitla of the tribes under the pre* 
sidency of a pontiff, and, from 103 B.C., the 

* Professor Nettleship argues in support of it 
in his Lertureit and Essays,};). 27. If the Italian 
immigration came overland, the office of bridge- 
builder would be of great importance. It is 
apparently connected with river-worship. 
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other members were also elected in the 
comitia out of a fixed number of candidates 
presented by the college. Under the Em- 
pire a preliminary election was held by the 
Senate, and merely confirmed by the comitia. 

Besides the pontiffs proper, there were 
also included in the college the rex sacro- 
rum, the three higher flamens and the three 
pontlflcHs mXn6rS8,vAio assisted the pontiffs 
in transactions relating to sacrifices and in 
their official business, besides sharing in 
the deliberations and the banquets of the 
whole college: these ranked according to 
length of service. In the earlier time an 
advanced age, with freedom from secular 
offices, was necessary for eligibility to the 
pontificate ; the high-pontiff, among other 
restrictions, was not allowed to leave Italy, 
was obliged to have a wife without reproach, 
and might not enter upon a second marriage 
or see a dead body, much less touch one. 
As regards his position, he was, as spiritual 
successor of the king, the sole holder and 
exerciser of the pontifical power; and his 
official dwelling was in the king’s house, 
the rBgia of Numa adjoining the Fdrum, 
the seat of the oldest State worship. The 
college existed by his side only as a deli- 
berative and executive body of personal 
assistants. He appointed to tlie most im- 
portant priestly offices of the State, those 
of Jldmen, of vestal, and of rex sacrOrum ; 
he made public the authoritative decisions 
of the college. In matters which came 
within the limits of his official action, he 
had the right of taking auspices, of holding 
assemblies of the people, and of publishing 
edicts. He also exercised a certain juris- 
diction over the persons subject to his high- 
priestly power, especially the flamens and 
Vestals, over whom his authority was that 
of an actual father. Owing to the great 
importance of the office, the emperors from 
the time of Augustus undertook it them- 
selves, and retained it, even in Christian 
times, until the year 382. As regards the 
functions of the college, besides performing 
a number of special sacrifices in the service 
of the household gods, they exercised (as 
already mentioned) a superintendence over 
the whole domain of the religious services 
recognised by the State, public and private. 
In all doubts which arose concerning the 
religious obligations of the State towards 
the gods, or concerning the form of any 
religious offices which were to be under- 
taken, their o],)iiiion was asked by the 
Senate and by the other secular bodies, who 
were obliged unhesitatingly to follow it. 


In the various religious transactions, ex- 
piatory offerings, vows, dedications, conse- 
crations, solemn appropriations, undertaken 
on behalf of the State, their assistance was 
invited by the official bodies, in order that 
they might provide for the correct perform- 
ance, especially by dictating the prayers. 

The knowledge of the various rites was 
handed down by the librl ixtnttfieli, wliich 
were preserved in the official dwelling of 
the high-pontiff and kept secret. These 
included the forms of jirayer, the rules of 
ritual for the performance of ceremonial 
observances, the acta ponttflcum, i.e. the 
records relating to the official actions of 
the college, and the commeufdrU pontijirmu, 
i.e. the collection of opinions delivered, to 
which they were as a rule obliged to have 
recourse when giving new ones. 

An important and indeed universal inflii- 
enco was exercised by the pontiffs, not only 
on religious, but also on civic life, by means 
of the regulation of the calendar, which was 
assigned to them as possessing technit;al 
knowledge of the subject; and by moans of 
their superintendence over the observance 
of the holidays. Owing to the character of 
the Koman reckoning of the year, it was 
necessary from time to time to intercalate 
certain days, with a view to bringing the 
calendar into agreement with the actual 
seasons to which the festivals were ori- 
ginally attached; and special technical know- 
ledge was needed, in order to be sure on 
what day the festivals fell. This technical 
knowledge was kept secret hy the pontiffs 
as being a means of power. It was for tlie 
month actually current that they gave in- 
formation to the people as to the distribution 
of the days, the festivals falling within the 
month, and the lawful and unlawful days 
{fasti and ni^fasti, q.v.) for civil and legal 
transactions. In 304 B.C. the calendar of 
the months was made public by G-nseus 
Flavius; but the pontiffs still retained the 
right of regulating the year by intercala- 
tions, and thereby the power of furthering 
or hindering the aims of parties and indi- 
viduals by arbitrary insertion of intercalary 
months. This they kept until the final 
regulation of the year introduced by Caesar 
as high-pontiff in 46 B.C. Closely connected 
with the superintendence of the calendar 
was the keeping of the lists of the yearly 
magistrates, especially of the consuls, since 
it was by their names that the years were 
dated, as well as the keeping of the yearly 
chronicle. {See Annals.) 

As experts in the law of ritual, the pontiffs 
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had the superintendence over many transac- 
tions of private life, so far as ceremonial ques- 
tions were connected with them, such as the 
conclusion of marriages, adoption by means 
of arrogation, and burial. Even upon the 
civil law they had originally great influence, 
inasmuch as they alone were in traditional 
possession of the solemn legal formUlce.^ 
known as the ISgis which were 

necessary for every legal transaction, in- 
cluding the settlement of legal business and 
the forms for bringing lawsuits. They even 
gave legal opinions, which obtained recog- 
nition in the courts as customary law, by 
the side of the written law, and grew into 
a second authoritative source of Roman law. 
Until the establishment of the pnotorship 
(3(16 B.C.), a member of the college was 
appointed every year to impart information 
to private persons concerning the legal 
forms connected with the formulating of 
plaints and other legal business. The legis 
acMones wore made public for the first 
time by the above-mentioned Flavius at 
the same time as the calendar. {See 
Jurisprudence.) 

Pontius. A special name of the sea-god 
Glauciis {q.v.). 

Pontus. The sea, son of Gsea, and, by her 
again, father of Nereus, Thaumas, Phorcys, 
Goto, and Eurybla. 

P6pin». Roman cook-shops. {See Inns.) 

Popllffigia. The festival of the flight of 
the people. {See Oaprotina.) 

Porf Irius Optatlanus {PuhlUlus), A Latin 
poet, who composed, about 33U a.d., a series 
of .short poems in praise of Constantine, con- 
structed in a highly artificial manner. [All 
the lines in each poem contain exactly the 
same number of letters.] By this composi- 
tion he obtained his recall from banishment 
and won the favour of the emperor. The 
commendatory letter of Constantine, as well 
as the thanks of the poet, have come down 
to us with the poem. 

PorphyrlSn. (1) One of the Giants. {See 
Gigantes.) 

(2) See PoMPONius (6). 

Porphyry (Greek, PorphyrX68). A Greek 
scholar and philosopher; in the latter 
capacity a votary or Neoplatonism. He 
was born 233 a.d. at Batansea in Syria, and 
received his education at Tyre, and after- 
wards studied grammar, rhetoric, and philo- 
sophy at Athens with Longinus, who instead 
of his Syrian name Malehus (“ king ”), gave 
him the Greek name Porphyrtds (“ clad in 
royal purple ”). The fame of the Neoplatonist 
Plotinus drew him in 263 to Rome, where. 


after some initial opposition, he for six years 
enthusiastically devoted himself to the study 
of the Neoplatonic philosophy. Being at- 
tacked by a dangerous melancholy, the 
result of overwork, he went, on the advice 
of Plotinus, to Sicily, whence after five years 
he returned to Rome, strengthened in mind 
and body. Here, until his death (804), he 
taught philosophy in the spirit of Plotinus, 
especially by bringing the teaching of his 
master within the reach of general know- 
ledge by his clear and attractive exposition. 
His most important scholar was lambllchus. 
A man of varied culture, Porphyry was par- 
ticularly prolific as an author in the domain 
of philosophy, grammar, rhetoric, arith- 
metic, geometry, and music ; however, most 
of his works, including the most important, 
are lost, among them a treatise against the 
Christians in fifteen books, which was pub- 
licly burned under Th65d6.siu8 II (435). 
We have to lament the loss of his history 
of Greek philosophy before Plato in four 
books, of which we now possess only the 
(certainly uncritical) Life of Pythdgords, 
and that not complete. Besides this there 
are preserved a Life of Plotinus; a Com- 
pendium of the System of Plotinus^ in the 
form of aphorisms ; a work on abstaining 
from animal food {De Abstinently) in four 
books, from the Pythagorean point of view, 
valuable for its fulness of information on 
philosophy, and on the religions, forms of 
ritual, and customs of various peoples ; an 
Introduction to the Categories of Aristotle^ 
and a commentary on the same, in the form 
of questions and answer.s ; a compendium 
of his own practical philosophj'' in the form 
of a Letter to Marcella^ a widow without 
property, and with seven children, whom 
Plotinus married in his old age on account 
of her enthusiasm for philosophy ; Scholia 
on Horner^ discussions on a number of 
Homeric questions, an allegorical interpre- 
tation of the Homeric story of the grotto of 
the Nymphs in the Odys.sey ; and a Com- 
mentary on the Ilamnonics of Ptolemy. 

Porrlma. See Carmenta. 

Fortlcus. The Roman name for a colon- 
nade. {See Stoa.) 

Portland Vase. See Gems, at end. 

Portorlum. The custom levied by the 
Romans upon imports and exports ; it was 
introduced as early as the time of the kings, 
and was generally leased to publlcdni {q.v.). 
In 60 B.c. it was abolished for Italy, but 
was re-introduced by Caesar for foreign 
goods, and after that time always continued 
to exist. Free and allied cities were, in 
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earlier times, allowed to levy the customs for 
their own territory, but from these Romans 
were to be exempt. Under the emperors 
enstorns were levied not only at the frontier 
of the Ein])ire, but also at the frontiers of 
the several provinces or of combinations 
of provinces united in one excise-district. 
Besides this the percentaf^e levied on the 
j)urc, basing price of articles was different 
in different districts. The export of many 
articles w-as forbidden, especially of corn, 
oil, wine, salt, iron, and gold. 

Portunus, The Roman god of harbours.^ 
Like Janus, the god of coming in and going 
out, he was represented with a key, and -was 
perhaps only a personification of one attri- 
bute of Janus. He had a special flnmcn in 
Rome (PortUi^dlis), and at the harbour on 
the Tiber he had a temple, where a festival, 
the Portunalia, was held in his honour 
every year on August 17th. In later times 
ho was identified with the Greek Palsemon. 

Pdseidippus. One of the most eminent 
poets of the New Comedy, a native of Cas- 
sandrea in Macedonia. He began to exliibit 
for the first time in the third year after 
the death of Menander, or in ii.c. 28J. Of 
his pieces, as many as forty are mentioned 
by name, but only fragments of them are 
preserved. It was probably in imitation of 
one of these that the AlCnaxh^ni of Plautus 
was written. 

Pdseidon. The Greek god of the sea and 
of everything liquid, son of Cronus and 
Rh^a ; a younger brother of Zeus, accord- 
ing to Homer ; an elder brother, according 
to Hesiod. At the distribution of the world 
the rule over the sea and all its gods and 
creatures fell to him, as the rule over the 
sky fell to Zeus, and that over the under- 
world to Pluto. His wife is Amphitrlte, his 
son Triton, his daughter Benth^slkyme. As 
described by Homer [Jl. xiii 21], ho has his 
dwelling in the depth of the sea in a golden 
palace near jEgse, according to the usual 
acceptation on the north coast of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, where lay also his other place of 
worship mentioned by Homer, Hfillce [II. 
viii 203], afterw’ards overthrown by an 
earthquake. On leaving his palace, he is 
clad in a golden robe and wields in his hand 
a golden whip, while he stands in a chariot 
drawn by swift-footed steeds with hoofs of 
bronze and manes of gold, with the monsters 
of the deep bounding and frisking around 
him, as he drives over the sea, which joy- 

* Perhaps originally the god of house and 
home, fiortus in its c)ld SMmse of the entrance to a 
house {cjj. Prof. Nettlesliip’s p. 26). 


fully opens before his advance. As Zeus 
bears the lightning, so Poseidon bears the 
I mighty trident, with which he stirs up the 
sea, cleaves rocks, and makes fountains and 
horses spring forth from them. Another 
symbol of the stormy flood is the bull, for 
which reason men offered sacrifice to Posei- 
don wdth dark-coloured bulls, while on the 
other hand, the dolphin is a symbol of the 
peaceful and calm sea. For, while he sends 
storm and shipwreck, he is also a beneficent 
god, who sends favourable winds. Every 
occupation on or by the sea, navigation, 
trade, fishing, is subject to his power ; he 
also it is who grants victory by sea. Seafar- 
ing peoples traced their origin to him. But, 
as the sea was thought of as su})portiiig the 
earth and as pressing into its hidden clefts 
and hollows, so Poseidon was worshipi)od 
from one point of view as “ the supporter of 
the earth ” (gaiddchds)^ from the other as “ the 
.shaker of the earth ” ((’undstgaids, enoai- 
(Mlion)^ who makes the earth quake heneatli 
the blows of his trident. As such he was wor- 
shipped in districts which were a prey to 
earthquakes, as in Sparta, or in those which 
could show traces of great convulsions, as 
in Thessaly, where ho was said to have 
opened up the Vale of Tempo, and formed 
the outlet of the Pen e us into the sea by 
shattering the wall of rock which inclosed 
the valley. In the interior Poseidon w'as 
often worshipped as the creator of waters, 
especially of springs and the blessing brought 
by them ; so particularly in ArgGlis and 
Arcadia, whore, as being the fertilizing 
god, he was even regarded as the lover of 
Demeter and father of PersephSne. In the 
course of time, under the predominance of the 
conception of Poseidon as god of the sea, 
his worship in such inland places fell into 
tlie background, and was displaced by that 
of other deities. Hence arose the legends of 
his contests with other gods for particular 
countries, as with Athene for Athens and 
Troezen, and with Hera for ArgSlis, and of 
exchanges, as that of Delphi for the island 
of C&lauria, which belonged to Apollo. He 
was also regarded as the creator and tamer 
of the horse : sometimes he was said to have 
brought it out of a rock by a blow, some- 
times the earth was said to have been im- 
pregnated by him, and so given it birth ; 
accordingly he was frequently worshipped 
as an equestrian god (hipp^ds). Thus in the 
Attic deme of COlonus he was worshipped 
together with Athene, who was said to have 
invented the bridle. He was also specially 
worshipped at the equestrian games at the 
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Isthmus. Owing to the great diffusion of 
his worship through all the Greek races of 
the mother-country, as well as of the colo- 
nies, ho plays a chief part in Greek legend, 
appearing as early as the Trojan story, in 
which he stands on the side of the Greeks 
in irreconcilable wrath against Troy, on 
account of the deception pi-aetised on him 
by LaomSdon. Similarly Odysseus cannot 
be protected from his rage on account of the 
blinding of his son Pol5'ph6inus, except by 
the unanimous will of the other gods. The 
unruly wildness of the sea, which is reflected 
in his character, appears also frequently in 
his sons, such as Orion, Polyphemus, Oyenus, 
Antmus, Busiris, Am} cub, Cercyon, and 
others. But he was also deemed to be the 



COLOHSAI. STATUE OP POSEmON. 
(Romo, Litieran Museum.} 


ancestor of numerous noble families, especi- 
ally of the Ionian race, which from old times 
worshipped him as a national god, and from 
their home on the north coast of the Pelo- 
ponnesus carried his worship over with them 
to Asia. Here, in his chief sanctuary, on 
the promontory of My’cale, the lonians cele- 
brated their national festival, the Panidnia. 
From the Ionian race and its representative, 
Theseus, arose also the national festival of 
Poseidon observed by all Greece at the 
Corinthian Isthmus, where the Isthmian 


' games wore celebrated in alternate years. 
The Greeks, after their victory over tho 
Persians, set up a bronze colossus more than 
lOi feet high in honour of the Isthmian 
god (Herod., ix SI]. 

The hor.se, tho dolphin, and tho pine tree 
were deemed sacred to Poseidon ; it was 
with wreaths of pine that the victors in the 
Isthmian games were crowned. He was 
worshi])ped with Immnn sacrifices, but more 
generally with sacrifices ol‘ horses and 
bulls, especially black ones; these wci’(^ 
not unfrequent ly hurled alive into rivers. 
Besides hors(;-races, bull-fights were held 
in his honour. His temples were usually to 
bo found on promontories, isthmuses, and 
tongues of land. His usual atfrilmU’s were 
the trident and the dolphin, and also the 
tunny-fish. He was represented as a powoi- 
ful, kingly man, like Zeus, but without his 
(ixalted calm, more compact in figure, and 
with thicker and curlier hair on his head. 
He is draped sometimes in a long robe, 
sometimes witli a light scarf, which allows 
his j)owerf‘ul frame to be more fully dis- 
played (see cut). Colossal statues of him 
often stood by harbours and on promontories. 
With Poseidon the Homans identified their 
sea-god Nc^dunus (q.v.). 

Pdseidonius. A Greek ])hilosopher ; a 
native of Apamea, in Syria, born about 185 
B.c , from his later place of residence gene- 
rally called the Rhodian. He was the most 
distinguished ])upil of tho Stoic Pametins, 
whose instruction ho enjoyed at Athens, 
and tho most scientific and most learned 
among the later Stoics. After an extended 
scientific journey in western Europe, he 
acce])ted the direction of the Stoic school 
at Rhodes, where he took part in public 
affairs with such success that his fellow 
citizens made him prytdriis, and in 8d sent 
him as envoy to Rome. From this time he 
remained in continual friendly intercourse 
with Romans of distinction, especially 
Cicero and Pompeius [Cic., A(f Att. ii 1 
§ 2, T^tsc, Disp. ii 01]. He died at the 
age of 84. His literary labours were very 
extensive. Beside.s numerous philosophical 
treatises, he composed mathematical and 
astronomical writings, and a great his- 
torical and geograpliical work in 52 books 
as a continuation of P^lJ'bius. [He is fre- 
quently quoted by Strabo, e.^. pp. 147, 182, 
215, 2G9, 757.] The substance of the Tac- 
tics of his pupil AsclepISdStus seems to 
have been derived from his discourses. 
Cicero, De Natura Dcorum, ed. B. 
Mayor, II, p. xvi ff.j 
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Fossesslo. The Roman term for the de 
f'xcto possession of an article without actual 
proprietary right {dominium). The name 
was given in particular to those lands, 
properly belonging to the State, which were 
taken into cultivation by whai was called 
occfij dtio. For more see Agek Publicus. 

Postal Service. Under the Roman Em- 
pire a postal service proper was first formed 
in the time of Augustus. This, however, 
was not intended for the use of the public, 
but served only for the conveyance of 
magistrates and of government des])atches ; 
just as the great network of roads, with 
wliich the Romans covered the whole em- 
pire, was laid down, not for the purposes 
of traffic, but in the first instance for 
the transport of the armies and of the 
materials of war. Under the Rejuiblic the 
correspondence of officials was carried as 
a rule by special messengers ; the convey- 
ance of the officials themselves was laid 
upon the provincials, who were bound to 
provide relays of horses and supplies. 
Augustus instituted a State post {curms 
'pvbllA'Ub) with a military organization, 
which conveyed the official despatches 
from station to station by means of couriei*s. 
For the conveyance of the magistrates sta- 
tions were instituted, with changes of 
horses {mUtdtibn^s) and with night-quarters 
{mansiOni^s). Private persons were allowed 
to use the State posts only by special per- 
mission on the part of the governors, after- 
wards of the em}>eror, and upon definite 
orders given [diplOnidta : Pliny, Ep. x, the 
last two letters]. The cost of the posting- 
houses was made a charge upon the several 
localities, though occasionally the emperors 
undertook the provision of draught-animals 
and carriages. Besides the horse they 
rode, the couriers had a spare horse to 
carry the letter bags. Passengers were 
conveyed in carriages called redw., drawn 
by horses and mules; while goods were 
forwarded on vans, which were drawn by 
oxen. Besides this, vessels were stationed 
at various points on the rivers to carry 
letters, passengers, and goods, just as there 
was postal communication over sea, espe- 
cially from Ostia, the port of Rome, out- 
wards, to the islands and chief ports of the 
Mediterranean. 

PoBtvorta. See Carmenta. 

Fdthds. The Greek personification of amo- 
rous longing, an attendant of Eros {q.v.). 

Pottery, The simplest, and at the same 
time one of the oldest, branches of the pri- 
meval art of working in clay is the manu- 


facture of bricks and tiles, the invention 
of which (at Athens) was ascribed by the 
Greeks to the mythical personages Euryaliis 
and Hyperbius [Pliny, H. N. vii 194]. So 
far as bricks were used at all, their use was 
generally confined to private buildings ; and 
Greeks and Romans for ages employed only 
unbaked or sun-dried bricks. Bricks baked 
in the kiln came into use at a later date. 
The first to employ them extensively were 
the Romans, probably at the period when 
the population of the city rendered it ne- 
cessary to build houses of several stories, 
which demanded a more solid material. In 
imperial times such bricks were the common 
material for private and public buildings. 
The walls were built of them, and then 
overlaid with stucco or marble. Building 
with baked bricks extended from Rome 
into Greece, and, generally speaking, wher- 
ever the Romans carried their arms, they 
introduced their excej)tioiml aptitude for 
making excellent bricks. Bricks which 
presented flat surfaces, to be used for w’alls 
or pavements, were made of the most 
various dimensions, but were for the most 
part thinner than ours. Besides tliesc, there 
were also rounded bricks for building dwarf 
columns, and for the construction of circu- 
lar walls. For roofs flat tiles w'ere cliiefly 
used (Lat. fSguld), which were provided 
with a raised rim on both of their longer 
.sides, and were so formed that the u])|)er 
fitted into the low'er. Concave tiles also 
were used (Lat. imbrex) of the form of a 
half cylinder, wffiich covered the adjoining 
edges of the flat tilesi. Tlie lowest row 
was commonly finished off with ornamental 
moulding. From the same material as 
bricks were also made pipes for conveying 
water, for sewers, and for warm air ; the 
section in the first two cases was round, in 
the last, square. 

Pottery in its proper sense, the manufac- 
ture of utensils, is very old. The potter’s 
wheel was known even before Homer’s 
time [11. xviii 600]. Its invention was 
variously ascribed to the Corinthian Hy*- 
perbius [Pliny vii 198] and to the Athenian 
Talus, nephew of Dsedalus. Corinth .and 
Athens, where the neighbouring promon- 
tory of Cblias furnished an inexhaustible 
supply of fine potter’s clay, were, in fact, 
the headquarters of the manufacture of 
Greek pottery. Next came .^giiia, Sam6s, 
Lacedaemon, and other places in Greece 
itself, which always remained the principal 
seat of this manufacture, especially in the 
form of vases of painted clay. These wore 
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exported in large numbers to the countries 
on the Mediterranean and Black Seas. The 
high estimation in which Greek, and espe- 
cially Attic, pottery was held is proved by 
the numerous vases which have been dis- 
covered in tombs, chiefly in Italy. More- 
over they represent almost every period. 
The excellence of the workmanship lies in 
the material, which is very fine, and pre- 
pared with the utmost care ; also in the 
execution and in the baking. Its thinness, 
as well as the hardness of its sides, even 
in vessels of large dimensions, astonishes 
experts in such matters. The shapes are 
mostly produced by the potter’s wheel, but 
also by hand in the case of vessels too large 
to be conveniently placed on the wheel ; 
for example, the largest wine-jars. [The 
prehistoric pottery from Mycenae, the Troad, 
and other Hellenic sites, was also made by 
hand.] Whereas small vessels were made 
of a single piece, in the case of large ones, 
the body, handles, feet, and neck, were 
fashioned separately, and then united. 
They were first dried in the sun, then 
twice baked, before and after the painting. 
The colours are no less admirable than the 
workmanship. The clay shows a beautiful 
bright reddish yellow, which is produced 
by the addition of colouring matter, and 
is also further intensified by a thin coating 
of glaze. The black colour, which often 
verges upon green, and is of a brilliant 
lustre, is then applied. Either (1) the 
design stands out black against the bright 
background, or (2) the figures appear in 
red on a black ground, the former being 
the earlier method. Other colours, espe- 
cially white or dark-red, were applied after 
the black glaze had been burnt into the 
clay by the second baking, and served as 
a less lasting adornment. In later times 
yellow, green, blue, brown, and gold were 
also used. 

[In the case of vases with black figures, 
the vase was first turned on the wheel, and, 
in order to give it a surface of deeper red, 
clay finely ground and mixed with water to 
the consistency of cream, technically known 
as “ slip,” was applied by a brush or other- 
wise while it was still revolving. The out- 
line of the design was next roughly sketched, 
either with a point or in light-red ochre 
with a brush. The vase was then dried in 
the sun, and again put on the wheel, and 
the glaze, finely powdered and mixed with 
water, was applied to it with a brush as it 
revolved. Tne vase was then in some cases 
fired for the first time in the kiln in order 


to provide a smooth, almost non-absorbent 
surface for the use of the painter. The 
painter then put on the black enamel figures 
and ornaments with a brush. After the 
firing of the enamel, the details were drawn 
in by incised lines, catting through the 
enamel down to the clay body of the vase. 
In vases with red figures instead of the 
figures being painted in black, the ground 
is covered with black enamel and the figures 
left, showing the glazed red “ slip ” which 
covers the whole vase. This method pro- 
duced a great artistic advance in the beauty 
of the figures, the details and inner lines of 
which could be executed with freedom and 
ease by brush-marked lines, instead of by 
the laborious process of cutting incised 
lines through the very hard black enamel 
(Prof. Middleton on “Pottery” in Enaje. 
Brit, xix fi08, 603).] 

Lastly, the form deserves all praise. The 
vases of the best period present the most 
tasteful elegance of form, that is at once 
fine and strong, and the most delicate pro- 
portion of the various parts to each other 
and to the whole, without interfering with 
their practical utility {see cuts under Vases 
and Vessels). It was not until the times 
when taste had begun to degenerate that 
the fashion was introduced of giving to 
clay ware, by means of moulds, all kinds 
of grotesque forms of men and beasts, and 
of furnishing them with plastic (as well as 
painted) ornamentation. 

[The technique of ancient pottery is illus- 
trated by figs. 1 and 2. The repre- 



( 1 ) ♦ A GHEKK POTT/;». ( 2 ) * A GIUCKK POTl’E*. 
(Gem from Millm, Print, u, (Gem from Millin, Feint, i, 
vignette. ) vignette ) 


sents a youth seated in front of an oven, 
from the top of which he takes with two 
sticks a small, two-handled vase which has 
been newly glazed. The second shows the 
potter giving the last polish to a finished 
vase, while two other vessels are standing 
to dry on an oven, the door of which is 
closed (Guhl and Koner’s Life of the Greeks 
and Romans, p. 141, Eng, ed.). Among 
the votive tablets in the Louvre there are 
two from Corinth The first of these re- 
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presents an early Greel?: type of kiln, which 
is domed over, and has a space for the fuel 
on one side, and a door in the side of the 
upper chain ber, through which the pottery 
could be put in and withdrawn. The 
second shows a potter applying painted 
bands while the vessel revolves on the 
wheel (Prof. Middleton, Z.c., figs. 3 and 20). 
See also \‘asks.] 

The Romans, with whom, as early as the 
time of the second king, Ndma, a guild 
(colldgmm) of potters existed, neither had 
vessels of painted clay amongst their house- 
hold goods, nor did they employ it for the 
ornamentation of their graves. In earlier 
times at least, they used only coarse and en- 
tirely unornamented ware. They imported 
artistically executed vases from their neigh- 
bours, the Etruscans. In tin*, last hundred 
years of the Republic, as well as in the first 
hundred years after Christ, the chief place 
for the manufacture of the red crockery 
generally used in households was Arretium 
{Arezzo) [Pliny, xxxv IGO; Martial, i 54, G, 
xiv 98 ; Dennis, Etruria^ ii 335]. The 
ware of this place was distinguished hy a 
coral-red colour, and was generally fur- 
nished with glaze and delicate reliefs ; in 
fact, ornamentation in relief was widely 
employed in later Roman pottery. Very 
much valued was the domestic ware, called 
vdsn Sdnita^ which was an imitation of the 
earlier pottery brought from tlie island of 
Samos. It was formed of fine, red -coloured 
clay, baked very hard, of thin make, and 
very delicate workmanship. It was glazed 
and generally adorned with reliefs, and 
served especially for the table use of re- 
spectable people who could not afford silver. 

While this fine ware was made b}^ hand, 
the manufacture of ordinary pottery as well 
as of bricks and pipes, especially under the 
Empire, formed an important industry 
among capitalists, who, on finding good clay 
on their estates, built potteries and tile- 
works, and either worked them on their own 
account through slaves or had them carried 
on by lessees. The emperor himself, after 
the time of Tiberius, and the members of 
the imperial family, especially the females, 
pursued a similar trade, as is shown by the 
trade-mark which, according to Roman cus- 
tom, was borne by clay manufactures. 

The production of large statues of clay, 
apart from the purpose of modelling, be- 
longs amongst the Greeks to the early 
times. It continued much longer amongst 
the Italians, especially amongst the Etrus- 
cans, who furnished tlie temple at Rome 


with clay images of the gods before the 
victorious campaigns in the East brought 
marble and bronze productions of Greek art 
to Rome. On the other hand, throughout 
the whole of antiquity, the niamifactiire of 
small clay figures of very various kinds, for 
the decoration of dwellings and graves, and 
for playthings for children, etc., was most 
extensively practised. They were gene- 
rally made in moulds, and after baking were 
decorated with a coating of colour. The 
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excellence which Greek art attained in this 
department, as in others, is shown by the 
figurines ” discovered at Taiiagra in and 
after 1874, specimens of which are given 
in figs. 3, 4. Very important too was the 
manufacture of clay reliefs, partly with 
figured representation and partly with ara- 
besque patterns, for the embellishment of 
columns, windows, cornices, and also of 
tombstones and sarcophagi. [See Dumont 
and Chaplain, Ceramiques^ 1888; Kekul6, 
Thonjigiiren aus Tanagra^ 1878, Die 
anti ken T( rraeotten, 1880, and Die Terra- 
coften von Sicilien, 1884; Heuzey, Cata- 
logue des figurines antiques de terre cuite 
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du Muste du Louvre^ 18(S2, id. 00 plates, 
1883; and the popular work by Pottier, 
Les Statuettes de Terre Cuite dans VAnti- 
qiiite^ 1890. J 



( 4 ) TIAUIIRR IN TKHUA-COTTA. 
Fr.jiri Taiiagm Zeit. 1874, taf. 14). 


PraBcinctlones. See Theatre. 

Praecd. The Latin term for a public 
<*,rier, such as those who were employed in 
private life, especially at auctions. Their 
profession was eminently lucrative, but was 
not considered at all respectable. Similarly 
those employed by the State ranked as the 
most insignificant of its paid servants {see 
Apparitor). Their duties were to summon 
the mootings of the people and the Senate, 
to command silence, to proclaim aloud the 
proposals under consideration, to announce 
the result of the individual votes, and also 
the final result ; in legal proceedings, to 
cite the parties to the case, their counsel, 
and witnesses, to announce the close of 
the proceedings, and the jury’s dismissal; 
to invite the people to funeral feasts and to 
games, and to assist at public auctions and 
other sales, etc., etc. Consuls, pra3tors, and 
censors had three decuries of such atten- 
dants ; quaestors, and probably also tribunes 
and gediles, one. Tliey also attended on 
extraordinary magistrates and on governors 
of provinces. 

Praefectura. An Italian township pos- 
sessing no jurisdiction of its own, but 
having a prefect to administer justice (pren- 
fectus iHre dicitndo) sent to it every year, 
generally on the nomination of the proitOr 


urhdnus. When all Italian towns received 
full citizen rights, 90 u.c., these towns 
among the rest became mUnlclpta {see 
Municipium), and retained the old name 
merely as a tradition. 

PrSBfectus (one set over others, a siqierior). 
The title given by the Romans to oflK ials 
of many kinds, who were all however 
appointed, not elected. Thus, under the 
Republic, pra^ecti iUre dlcundo was the 
name of those who were appointed by the 
l>ry‘tor to administer justice in those Italian 
communities which were called prafedCine 
(q.v.); even later these townships r<'i;iiii''il 
the name for the judges elected by them- 
selves. In the republican armies the six 
Roman officers appointed by the consuls 
to command the contingents sent by the 
Italian allies to the consular armies wore 
cnWed prmfecti ifdciRm (officers in command 
of the allies), while their cohorts wore led 
by native prafecti cdhortium. In the 
times of the Empire these titles were borne 
by the commanders of the auxiliary cohorts, 
while the officers of the cavalry divisions 
were Paiuitum. Military engineer- 

ing was under the direction of a prafeetus 
falmmi (pioneers); the several fleets of 
the Empire under a jrraJ'Kius classis {see 
Ships). Praefectus castrOvum (camp-com- 
mander) was the name, under the Emjhre, 
of the commander in the permanent camps 
of the legions, usually a centurion who had 
completed liis term of service. His chief 
functions were, in time of peace, to super- 
intend garrison-service {l.e. to distribute 
the watches and other duties) ; in war, the 
arrangement and supervision of the camp, 
the transportation of the baggage, and the 
construction of roads, bridges, and entrench- 
ments. This title of prmfectus was also 
given to the knight who commanded the 
legions stationed in Egypt; while an im- 
perial governor, called })ra\fectus /Ktiypti, 
administered that country, whicli was 
treated as an imperial domain, and outside 
the general provincial administration. At 
a later time each legion had upon its staff 
of officers its own commander of the camp, 
styled pra\fectus IdgVniXs, to whom in 3 
A.D. even the command of the legion was 
transferred. Pra‘fcctiis tXgUum was the 
commander of the cohorts organized by 
Augustus to make Romo secure l)v night. 

A very high and influential office under 
the Empire was that of the prcpfectus pree- 
torio, the commander of the imperial guard 
(see PRiETORlANi). Originally a purely 
military office, it acquired in process of 
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time an ever-increasing importance. It liad 
attached to it the control of affairs in the 
emperor’s absence, criminal jurisdiction 
over Italians outside Rome, and the like. 
Sometimes ambitious men contrived to 
employ this position to obtain for them- 
selves the real power in the State, and 
raised whom they pleased to the imperial 
throne, sometimes ascending it themselves. 
After the praetorians were disbanded by 
Constantine in 324, the four who were then 
pr(vfccti prcptorio were made governors of 
the four prafecturce into which that em- 
peror divided his dominions. Another 
important office under the Empire was that 
of the 2 ^rmfectu 8 nrhi (city prefect). Such 
an office had existed in the time of the 
kings and in the early years of the Re- 
public, to supply the place of the king or 
the consuls when absent. When the latter 
came to be represented by the prmtors, it 
was only during the/crin? Latlncv (at which 
festival all magistrates were present) that a 
jjrcBfecfus urhi Ldtlndrum was appointed. 
Augustus revived it in its old form. On 
several occasions he appointed a prcafectus 
urhi during his absence from the city. The 
city prefecture first became a standing 
office for the maintenance of public order 
in Rome after Tiberius. Subsequently the 
praifectus urhi (whose authority extended 
a hundred miles from Rome, and who had 
three city cohorts to assist him) exercised, 
together with the police authority enforced 
at an earlier period by the ecdiles, a corre- 
lated criminal jurisdiction, which in course 
of time expanded so much that the city pre- 
fecture became the highest criminal autho- 
rity at Rome. After the transfer of the 
seat of empire to Byzantium, the prcrfcctus 
urhi united in himself the military, adminis- 
trative, and judicial powers in what was 
once the capital, and was now formed into 
a separate district for purposes of adminis- 
tration. One of the most important offices 
under the Empire was that of the 
annOnm (corn-supply, see Annona), whose 
duty it was to provide Rome with the neces- 
sary corn, and whose countless subalterns 
were distributed over the whole Empire. 
For the prcefectus airdrii (State chest) see 
iEUARIUM. 

Pr»texta or prsetextata (sc. fahUld). A 
class of Roman tragedies, which found its 
materials, not in the Greek myths, but, in 
the absence of native legendary heroes, in 
ancient and contemporary Roman history. 
The name was derived from the fact that 
the heroes wore the national dress, the 


tdgd pra‘tcxta^ the official garb, edged with 
purple, of the Roman magistrates. Nawius 
introduced them, and, following his example, 
the chief representatives of tragic art under 
the Republic, Ennius^ PdcUvius, and Acciu.% 
composed, in addition to tragedies imitated 
from Greek originals, independent plays ol 
this kind, which were however cast in the 
form they had borrowed from the Greeks. 
We also hear of some plays of this class 
written by poets of imperial times. The 
solitary example preserved to us is the 
tragedy of Oetdvia, wrongl}^ ascribed to 
Seneca {q.v.\ which perhaps may date from 
1 A.D. (Cq), Togata.) 

Praetor. Originally a title of the Roman 
consuls, but afterwards used to denote that 
magistrate to whom the administration 
of justice ill Rome was transferred when 
the consulship, to which thi.s powei* had 
hitherto been attached, was thrown open 
to the commons in 36(i B.c. At first re- 
served for the patricians, it became a ple- 
beian office as early as 337. The praetor 
was elected in the comttla centdriCda^ with 
one of the consuls presiding, on the same 
day and with the same auspices as the 
consuls, who entered on their office simul- 
taneously with him. On account of the 
increase in legal business, a second praetor 
was appointed in 242, to whom was trans- 
ferred the hearing of cases between citizens 
and foreigners {inter clvPs et pi^ri^grlnos)^ 
and between foreigners (inter peregrinos)^ 
while the other decided between citizens. 
The latter, who ranked first, was called 
preetor urbdnus (city praetor) ; the former, 
prmtor inter peregrinos^ and (after the time 
of Vespasian) preetor pSrUgrlnus. 

The praetors had their respective de- 
partments determined by lot after their 
election. While the preetor peregrimm 
might have a military command also en- 
trusted to him, the city praetor, on account 
of the importance of his office, might not 
be absent from Rome, strictly speaking, 
for longer than ten days. He represented 
his absent colleague, and also the consuls 
in their absence, presiding, as the highest 
magistrate present, at the public games, 
watching over the safety of Rome, sum- 
moning the comitia centuriata^ holding the 
military levies, and the like. As early as 
227 the number was further increased by 
two. To these was entrusted the adminis- 
tration of Sicily and Sardinia. Two others 
were added in 197 to administer the two 
provinces of Spain. In 149, on the estab- 
lishment of the queestiOnSs perpet&ce (q.v.), 
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a standing criminal court for certain stated 
offenders, the rule was introduced that the 
entire body of praetors should stay in Rome 
<luring their year of office ; the praetors 
iirbamis and mter percrji-inos having juris- 
tliction in civil cases, as hitherto, while the 
others presided in the qua^atioHes^ and had 
to instruct tlie jurors as to the case before 
the court, and to carry out the sentence 
passed. After the completion of their year 
of office, they all procoeded ns proprwtors 
or proconsuls to the pra'-torian provinces 
assigned them by lot. In consequence of 
the multiplication of the qua'stnmcs and of 
the provinces, the number of praetors was 
raised by Sulla to eight, by Caesar to ten, 
fourteen, and sixteen, tinder the Empire 
the praetorship lost its former importance, 
the civil jurisdiction of the jwoiior urbanvs 
and pccegrimis being in part transferred 
to the pra/cctus vrhi and prcvfccMis pree- 
toHO^ while the criminal jurisdiction of the 
others ceased with the gradual decay of the 
qua'stiones, and the praetors only retained 
[•articular departments of their judicial 
power and general administration. Their 
most important function was the manage- 
ment of the games, some of which had 
already, in republican times, been assigned 
to the pra’tor iirbamcs. When their year’s 
office had expired, they went as proconsuls 
to the senatorial provinces. Their election 
was transferred to the Senate by Tiberius. 
Under the Republic, the statutory age for 
the office was forty ; under the Empire, 
thirty. The prtetor’s insignia were the 
toga prcctcj'ta, the sella curUUs^ and, in 
the provinces, six lictors ; in Romo, pro- 
bably two. Like the consul, he had the 
honour of a triumph open to him. 

Prffltorlani. The bodyguard of the 
Roman emperor. Even in the armies of 
the Republic there was a separate corps, the 
cOhors preetoria, to guard the general, and 
protect the headquarters. The organization 
of a bodyguard for the emperor, one of 
whose permanent powers was the chief 
military command, was among the first ad- 
ministrative measures of Augustus. The 
supreme command was generally held by 
two proifecti prcRtOriO in the emperor’s 
name, "the guard consisted of nine, and at 
a later time, of ten cohorUs prcctoriaHj each 
composed of ten centuries of infantry, and 
ten squadrons of cavalry (hcrmcR), and com- | 
manded by a (sccTribuni Militum). I 

They had higher rank and pay than the | 
legions, and a shorter time of service (six- 
teen years instead of twenty). While the 

B. o A. 


other cohorts were sta^^ioned at various 
places in Italy, where the emperors were 
in the habit of staying, there were quar- 
tered in Rome, to keep watch in the em- 
peror’s palace, three cohorts, which at first 
w'ere billeted on .separate parts of the city, 
until under Tiberius they were placed in 
a fortified camp {castra pra-toria) to the 
north-east of the city, outside the agger. 
By being thus united, they gained such 
importance, that they wore able to raise 
an emperor to the throne, and to overthrow 
him. To break down theii* influence, and 
to make them simply a picked corps, 
SeptImTim Severus, towards the end of the 
second century, brought legions to Italj^ 
and made a regulation that the guard, which 
had hitherto been recruited exdusively 
from Italy and a few Romanised provinces, 
should have its ranks filled up from de- 
serving legionary soldiers, and should servo 
for a longer time. To be thus transferred 
to the guard was considered a promotion. 
The guard was broken up by Constantine 
the Great. 

Praetorlum. The headquarters in the 
Roman camp ; a wide space, on which stood 
the general’s tent, the altar of the camp, 
the augUralc, and the tribunal {see Castra). 
In the provinces this name was given to 
the official residence of the governor. 

Praevarlcatlo {lit. “deviation from the 
straight path”). The Latin term for the 
improper conduct of a case on the part of a 
prosecutor in favour of the defendant, or 
on the part of a j^atrOnus to the detriment 
of his client. The penalty was forfoituro 
of the right to prosecute, and to act as an 
advocate. If the acquittal of the defendant 
was demonstrably duo to /iraamricatio, the 
case might be undertaken anew by a second 
prosecutor. 

Prandlum. The second morning meal 
of the Romans. {See Meals.) 

Pratinds. [The quantity of the second 
syllable is uncertain, probably long. Fick, 
Or. Personen-namen^ p. xxxv, deriving it 
from jyrdtbSy Doric for prOtbs^ makes it a 
collateral form for prOtlnos ^prottbnbs.] A 
Greek dramatist, of Phlius, who lived about 
496 B.c. at Athens. He was a contemporary 
and rivalof ^Eschylus, and is believed to have 
invented the satyric drama. At any rate, 
he was a very prolific writer in this depart- 
ment of literature. He also wrote tragedies, 
dith 3 rramb 8 , and hypore.hSmdta. of which 
we possess a fairly long and highly original 
fragment [preserved by Athenseus, xiv 617]. 

! His son Aristlas was also a dramatic poet. 

L L 
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Praxilla. Of Sicyon ; a Greek poetess, 
about 450 B.C., composed hymns and dithy- 
rambs, b\it was especially famous for her 
scA'iHa. We only possess insignificant frag- 
ments of her poems. 

Praxiteles. One of tlie most famous Greek 
sculptors, born at Athens about 300 [prob- 
ably the son of CephisodOtiis, the sculptor 
of the statue of EirfnC {q.v,) with the In- 
fant Plufm\ He and his somewhat older 
contemporary, Sc5pa8, were at the head of 
the later Attic school. He chiefly worked 
in marble, but at the same time occasionally 
used bronze. His recorded works exhibit 
every ago and sox in the greatest variety 
of the divine and human form. Still he 
paid most attention to youthful figures, 
which gave him the opportunity of dis- 
playing all the charm of sensuous grace in 
soft and delicate contours. 



TIIK nsniUES OF PRAXITRLKS. 
(Olympia.) 


Among his most celebrated works the 
naked Aphr6dl,t^^ of Cnidus, stands first, 
according to the enthusiastic descriptions 
of the ancients, a masterpiece of the 
most entrancing beauty [e.g. Pliny, N. IT. 
xxxvii §§ 20, 21 ; cp. Aphrodite, fig. 2]. 
Noteless famous were his representations 
of jBtOa-, among which the marble statue 
at Thespise was esteemed most highly [fh., 
§ 22 ; cp. Eros] ; his Apollo Saurdctdnds 


(lizard-slayer) in bronze f/h., xxxiv § 70J ; 
and a youthful Satyr in Athens [Pausanias, 
i 20 § 1]. As to the group of Niche’s chil- 
dren, preserved at Rome in Pliny’s time, 
it was disputed even among the ancients 
whether it was the work of Praxiteles or, 
as is more probable, of Scopas [A'. IT xxxvi 
S 28; cp. NiobeI. Of all those, only 
Inter copies have been preserved. An im- 
portant original work by him [mentioned 
by Pansanias, v 17 § 3] was unearthed 
in 1877 by the German excavators at 
Olympia, Hermits toith the Child Dtonfjsas 
in his Arms^ which was set up in the cclla 
of the temple of Hera. The arms and legs 
are partly mutilated, but otherwise it is 
in an excellent state of preservation. {Sec 
cut.) 

His sons, Cepbls6d6tns the younger, 
and Timarchldes, were masters of some 
importance. 

Priam (Gr. Pridnids; Lat. Pridnms). Son 
of Ladmedon and Strymd, brother of 
Tfthonus and Hesidne, the last king of 
Troy. Originally his name was PSdarces 
(the swift-footed) ; the name Priamus, which 
is interpreted to mean “ ransomed,” is 
supposed to have been given to him after the 
first sacking of Troy by Her5.cles. Heracles 
allowed Hesione to select one of the 
prisoners, and when she decided in favour 
of her sole surviving brother, she was 
permitted to ransom him with her veil. 
Legends represented him as rich alike 
in treasures and in children. He had fifty 
sons and fifty daughters by different wives ; 
by his second wife, Hecuba (Gr. TlSkdhC) 
alone, nineteen sons; among them Hector, 
Paris, DMphfibus, HSlSnus, Pdlyddrus, 
Trollus ; by his first, Arisbe, ^sacus. 
Among his daughters were Creusa, the 
wife of ^neas, Cassandra, and PSlyxSna. 
In his young days he was a mighty warrior, 
as in the conflict with the Amazons; but 
at the outbreak of the Trojan War, he was 
so old and feeble that he took no part in 
the combat, and only twice left the city to 
conclude the compact for the duel between 
Paris and M6n6laus, and to beg the dead 
body of Hector from Achilles. He met his 
death in the sack of the city by the hand 
of Neoptolemus, at his family altar, whither 
he had fled with Hecuba and his daughter. 

FrX&p§ia. A collection of some eighty 
elegant but indecent Latin poems in 
various metres on the subject oi Priapus. 
Judging from their execution, they may 
be referred to the time of Augustus, and 
may probably be traced to the circle of 
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Messala, liKe other distinguished men 
of that age, occupied himself with trivial 
amusements of this kind. 

Priapus. According to the usual ac- 
count, son of Dionysus and AphrOdite, a 
god of the fruitfulness of the held and of 
the herds. Horticulture, vine-growing, goat 
and sheep-breeding, bee-keeping, and even 
hshing, were supposed to be under his 
protection. The original seat of his worship 
lay in the towns of Asia Minor, situated on 
the Hellespont, especially Lampsacus. Prom 
here it afterwards spread over Greece and 
Italy. His statues were usually placed in 
gardens, generally in the form of rude 
hemim cut out of wood, stained with ver- 
milion, with a club and sickle and a phallic 
symbol of the creative and fructifying 
powers of nature. The sacrifices offered 
to him included asses, as well as the first- 
fruits of the garden and the field. 

Priests. (1) Greek. The ministers of a 
particular sanctuary, charged with the duty 
of attending to the service of the god of the 
place. Their duty was to offer appropriate 
sacrifices and perform other holy offices at 
the appointed time and manner, and also to 
assist and instruct worshippers, as to the 
rites they were to observe. They had to 
slay the victim, to select the parts for offer- 
ing, and to lay them on the altar, to utter 
the accompanying prayers, and the like. In 
sacred functions which were performed 
elsewhere (as by the father at the family 
altar, and by certain State officers, e.g. 
by the first three archons at Athens, by the 
kings at Sparta), their assistance was not 
required, although it was often invited. 

The general name lil^reus represents the 
priest in his character of an offerer of sacri- 
fice and a minister of sacred rites. In the 
different cults, however, the priests often 
took the most various names, and with 
reference to individual cults had peculiar 
functions. The priesthoods were filled 
partly by right of inheritance from within 
certain families (as some of them were in 
almost all Greek states ; but especially at 
Athens) ; partly by election or by a kind of 
appointment combining election and lot. A 
general qualification was legitimate descent 
from citizens, an irreproachable character, 
and freedom from bodily defects. (The wor- 
ship of Artemis at Ephesus required the 
priests to be eunuchs, but it is to be observed 
that this was not a Greek worship.) Many 
priesthoods were only filled by men, others 
by women only ; in many temples there w^ere 
priests and priestesses together ; but upon 


the whole it was a rule, though not without 
exceptions, that the priests of gods were 
men, of goddesses, women. In regard to 
the necessary age, again, the regulations 
wore very various ; many priesthoods could 
only be filled by quite young persons. 
Virginity and celibacy were required for 
certain priesthoods, e.g. for those of the 
virgin goddesses Athene and Artemis. A 
rule existed in many places, that a woman 
more than once married was disqualified 
for the priesthood. At any rate, ritual 
prescribed chastity fora certain time before 
undertaking any priestly duty. Here and 
there, too, the priests were forbidden to 
taste certain kinds of food. The office 
was held for very various periods, one year, 
several years, a life-time. The priests 
generally wore long hair and white vest- 
ments ; many of them were clothed in 
saffron-coloured robes, as (among others) 
the priests of Dionysus. The priestly 
ornaments included garlands from the 
leaves of various trees, always according 
to the character of the god, and wreaths 
or fillets of many kinds. The priestly staff 
is often mentioned. The priests often had 
an official residence within the temple 
inclosure. 

They derived their maintenance partly 
from the revenue of the temple property, 
partly from their share of the sacrifices, 
the skins of the animals sacrificed, and 
other dues of the same kind, and sometimes 
from actual offertories. Among their privi- 
leges, besides their inviolability, were free- 
dom from military service, and a seat of 
honour at assemblies of the people and at 
the theatre. In many places dates were 
reckoned from the time when the priest of 
the chief divinity entered on office, e.g.., in 
Argos from the priestess of Hera’s first 
year of ministry [Thucydides, ii 2 § 1]. 
Besides the priests there were many kinds 
of temple-servants, for the preservation of 
the sacred buildings, the administration of 
their revenues, and the performance of the 
various rites. {Cp. Ceryx, Hibroduli, 
Hieropcei, Neocx>ri, Parasite.) 

(2) Roman. At Rome, the State religion 
was under the management of a number 
of priesthoods, which, by the order of the 
State, performed the regularly prescribed 
sacred rites or those specially decreed by 
the State on their recommendation. In the 
time of the kings the superintendence of 
the entire ritual belonged to the kings, 
among whom Niima, as the founder of an 
organized worship of the gods, holds .a 
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prominent place. The most important 
priesthoods which originated in the time 
of the kings were the FUlmineSj the 
AugUreSj the Vestdles, the SdltC^ the 
FHMles, the Pontifices, the LUperc/i^ the 
Fratres ArvdlUs^ and the CHrlOni^s. Be- 
sides these, in course of time there arose 
the Rex SacrOrum. to offer certain sacri- 
fices originally offered by the king, the 
custodians of the Sibylline oracles, the 
Epuion^s to discharge a part of the pon- 
tifical duties, the priests of the new cults 
gradually introduced, and lastly the priests 
of the deified emperors, e.g, the SdddlSs 
Augmtdlfs. A number of State cults were 
handed over to individual clans (gentcs) 
and associations. (See Sodalitas.) 

After the establishment of the Republic, 
a distinguished position was attained by 
the college of the pontXftcCs^ who, like the 
king in earlier times, superintended the 
entire ritual. They were the technical 
advisers of the Senate on any new questions 
that arose in regard to it. Next to them 
in importance were the augurs and the 
custodians of the Sibylline oracles. These 
priesthoods, together with that of the 
epulones, were styled the four great 
colleges (quattUor summa colUgla)^ and an 
equal honour was afterwards given to that 
of the sodales Augitstales. 

The appointment of the priests, for whom 
the same qualifications were required as 
among the Greeks, proceeded in various 
ways, by nomination, co-optation, and 
election. They entered on office by in- 
auguration, an act in which the chief 
pontiff, acting through the augurs, in- 
quired of the god concerned whether the 
new priest was acceptable to him. His 
reception into the college was accompanied 
by a banquet given by the new priest, 
which became proverbial for its luxury. 

When officially engaged all State priests 
(apart from their peculiar insignia) wore 
the prcetexta^ the purple-edged robe of Roman 
magistrates. They also enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of a seat of honour at festivals and 
games, and exemption from military service, 
from the duties of citizens, and from taxa- 
tion. The great priesthoods were posts of 
honour, and, like the political offices, were 
without remuneration. On the other hand, 
some priests and priestesseg (e.g, the 
Vestal Virgins and the augurs), besides the 
use of the sacred or public lands belonging 
to their temples, received a regular annual 
salary. The cost of the establishment was 
defrayed from several sources. The priests 


' had under their management a fund which 
was maintained from landed property and 
current receipts (including fees for admis- 
sion to the temple and for the offering of 
the sacrifice). They also had a claim to cer- 
tain parts of the victim, and other perqui- 
sites; besides this, they all, especially the 
curiones (see Curia), and those associa- 
tions to which State cults were entrusted, 
received the necessary money from the public 
chest. The cost of repairing the temples 
and of all sacrifices and festivals especially 
ordered by the State was defrayed from the 
same source. Similarly the State pro- 
vided the priests either with public slaves 
or with free and salaried servants, to wait 
upon them. (For a particular kind of 
priests' assistants, see Camilli.) All State 
temples did not have particular priests 
assigned them ; temples without priests of 
their own were under the superintendence 
of a sacristan (fedituus ) ; and it was usually 
only once in the year that sacrifice was 
offered at the great festival of such temples 
by a State priest specially appointed for 
the purpose. No priest could be called to 
account by any civil magistrate except the 
censor. The pontifex maximus had the 
power of jmnishing the other priests. The 
position of a priest of a cult not recog- 
nised by the State, but merely tolerated, 
was naturally different. With regard to 
their maintenance, they were themselves, 
like the sanctuaries they superintended, sup- 
ported by the contributions of the votaries 
of their own cult. 

Primlpilus. See Centurion ks 
Princeps. The Latin word for “a chief,” 
** a leader,” “ the foremost person.” Thus, 
in the Roman constitution, 
is the senator who was placed first on the 
roll of the Senate drawn up by the censors. 
When the Senate was voting, if no consuls- 
designate were present, he was asked for 
his opinion by the presiding magistrate 
before any one else. Just as under the 
Republic the leading men in the State were 
called princXpHis^ Augustus, the founder of 
the Monarchy, took with general consent 
; the title of princeps. This was quite in 
! harmony with the old constitution, and at 
I the same time recognised his equality with 
1 the other citizens. For the same reason his 
I successor, Tiberius, set special store on the 
I title of princeps. As the monarchical power 
I became consolidated, and the old republican 
1 ideas disappeared, the consciousness of the 
' original meaning of the title disappeared 
j with them. Princeps came to be equiva- 
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lent to impSrcUor ; but it never became 
an official title like Imperator^ Caisar^ 
Attgusius. Like the Senate, the knightn 
had a princepa^ the princeps iuventUtis 
{the youth). This titfe was borne by the 
knight whose name appeared first in the 
censor’s list of that body. By way of 
compliment to the knights, Augustus 
caused his grandsons, Gains and Lucius 
Oijesar, to be styled imncipea iuventutis. 
Ever after, the emperor’s youthful sons 
were regularly entitled principes iuven- 
tutis until their entrance on a magistracy. 
At the time of Rome’s complete decay this 
title was not unfrequently borne by those 
associated with the emperors in the govern- 
ment. On the meaning of principes in 
military language, see Legion. 

Priscian {Priscianus). (1) A Latin 
grammarian of Caesarea in Mauritania; who 
lived, at the beginning of the 6th century 
A.D., as a teacher of the Latin language in 
Constantinople. He there compiled, in 
addition to a number of smaller gramma- 
tical works, his InstltUtldnSs Grammdtlcw. 
in 18 books, the fullest and completest 
systematic Latin grammar which has come 
down to us,, This work, which is of great 
im])ortance owing to its ample quotations 
from ancient litei’ature, was for a long 
time, in the Middle Ages, the school book 
in ordinary use, and formed the foundation 
for the earlier treatises on Latin Grammar 
in modern times. Wo also possess an in- 
sipid panegyrical poem written by Priscian 
on the emperor AnastEsius, and a transla- 
tion of the Cosmography of the geographer 
DiCnysius, in hexameter verse. 

(2) A physician, who lived in the 5th 
century, named Th(^6cl(lnts Priseidnus^ has 
left us a MCdiclna Prwsentdn^a (a book 
of rapid curatives) in five books. 

Pr6b61e {Greek), A motion for a judicial 
prosecution. In Attic legal procedure it was 
a particular kind of public indictment. In 
the first assembly of every prytany, on the 
archon’s inqiiiring whether the people were 
satisfied with the conduct of the magis- 
trates, any citizen might accuse a 
magistrate of official misconduct. If the 
assembly considered there was foundation 
for the charge, the magistrate was tem- 
porarily suspended or even absolutely 
deposed from his office, and a judicial 
prosecution was instituted. Even against 
a, private citizen, especially for doing an 
injury to magistrates, or to sacred persons 
or things, for interrupting a festival, em- 
bezzling public money, or instituting a 


vexatious prosecution, a complaint could 
bo brought before the people in order to 
see whether they considered the case suit- 
able for a judicial trial. [The most cele- 
brated example of this procedure is the 
case of Demosthenes against Meidlfts for 
assaulting him in the discharge of public 
functions at the Dldnysla.] However, this 
neither bound the man who laid the plaint 
to bring forward an actual indictment, nor 
the jury to follow in the formal trial the 
preliminary verdict of the people, although 
it would always influence them. 

Pr6bu8 {Marcus VdUrius). A famous 
Roman scholar and critic, born at Berytus 
in Syria. He flourished in the second half 
of the 1st century a.d. He devoted almost 
nil attention to the archaic and classical 
literature of Rome, which had been pre- 
viously neglected, and to the critical re- 
vision of the most important Roman i)oet8, 
as Lucretius, Vergil, and Horace, after the 
manner of the Alexandrine scholars. Some 
of his criticisms on Vergil may possibly be 
j)re8ervecl to us in a coramoiitary to the 
Eclogues and Georgies^ which bears his 
name. From a commentary, or criticism, 
on Persius we have his biography of that 
poet ; and from his work De Noils we have 
an extract containing the abbreviations used 
for legal terms. Other grammatical writ- 
ings bearing his name are the work of a 
grammarian of the 4th century. 

PrdcluB. The moat important represen- 
tative of the later Neo-Platonic school, bom 
412 A.D. at Byzantium. He received his 
first instruction at Xanthus in Lycia, and 
betook himself to Alexandria to complete 
his education. There he attached himself 
chiefly to Heron the mathematician, and to 
the Aristotelian OlympIOdorus. Before the 
age of twenty, he rnmoved to Athens to 
attend the lectures of the most celebrated 
Platonists of the time, Syrianus and Plu- 
tarchus. On the death of the latter he 
became head of the Platonic school until 
his own death in 485. His disciples were 
vary numerous ; and his learning and zeal 
for the education of the young, combined 
with his beneficence, his virtuous and 
strictly ascetic life, and his steadfastness in 
the faith of his fathers, gained him the 
enthusiastic devotion of his followers. We 
possess an account of his life, full of admira- 
tion for his character, by his pumi and 
successor, Marinus. The efforts of Proclus 
were directed to the support of paganism 
in its struggle with the now victorious 
Christianity, by reducing to a system all 
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the philosophic and reli^^ious traditions of 
antiquity. His literary activity was very 
great, and extended over almost every de- 
partment of knowledge ; but Platonic philo- 
sophy was the centre of the whole. His 
philoso])hical works, now extant, are a 
commeiitai’y on a few dialogues of Plato 
(mainly on the also his chief 

work on the theology of Plato, as well as a 
summary of the theology of Plotinus, with 
writings treating several branches of philo- 
sophy from his own point of view. Some 
of his minor works have only reached us in 
a Latin translation. As specimens of his 
mathematical and astronomical works, wo 
have a commentary on the first book of 
Euclid, a sketch of the astronomical teach- 
ing of Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and others, a 
slight treatise on the heavens, etc. One 
of his grammatical writings survives in his 
commentary on Hesiod’s Works and Days. 
Lastly, we have two epigrams by him, and 
six hymns. It is doubtful whether the 
(Jramniatical Cbrestomathy, extracts from 
which, preserved by Photius, are the only 
source of our knowledge of the Greek cyclic 
poets, was really written by him, and not 
rather by a grammarian of the same name 
in the 2nd century A.D. 

Prdcne A daugliter of the Athenian 
king Pandlon and Zeuxippe, sister of 
PhliSmela. She was given in marriage by 
her father to*the Thracian prince Tereus, in 
Daulls near Parnassus, in return for assis- 
tance given him in war. Tereus became by 
her the father of Itys. Pretending that his 
wife Procne was dead, Tereus fetched her 
sister Philomela from Athens, and ravished 
her on the way. He then cut out her 
tongue that she might be unable to inform 
against him, and concealed her in a grove 
on Parnassus ; but the unfortunate girl con- 
trived to inform her sister of what had 
happened by a robe into which she in- 
geniously wove the story of her fate. 
Taking the opportunity of a feast of 
Dionysus in Parnassus, Procne went in 
quest of her sister, and agreed with her 
on a bloody revenge. They slew the boy 
Itys, and served him up to his father to 
eat. When Tereus learnt the outrage, and 
was on the point of slaying the sisters, the 
gods changed him into a hoopoe or hawk, 
Procne into a nightingale, and Philomela 
into a swallow, or (according to another 
version) Procne into a swallow, and Philo- 
mela into a nightingale. {See A£don.) 

PrdoonsxQ ( =pro consitU^ “ deputy- 
consul ”). The name at Rome for the 


officer to whom the consular power was 
entrusted for a specified district outside the 
city. The regular method of appointing 
the proconsul was to prolong the official 
power of the retiring consul (prOrogdtio 
imperii) on the conclusion of his year of 
office. In exceptional cases, however, others 
were appointed proconsuls, generally those 
who had already held the office of consul. 
This was especially done to increase the 
number of generals in command. The pro- 
consuls were appointed for a definite or 
indefinite period ; as a rule for a year, 
reckoned from the day on which they en- 
tered their province. This j)eriod might 
be prolonged by a new prorogation. In 
any case the proconsul continued in office 
till the appearance of his successor. With 
the growth of the provinces, the consuls as 
well as the prsetors were employed to ad- 
minister them, as proconsuls, on the expiry 
of their office. After Sulla this became 
the rule; indeed, the Senate decided which 
provinces were to be consular and which' 
prmtorian. The regulation, in 53 B.C., that 
past consuls should not govern a province 
till five years after their consulship broke 
down the immediate connexion between 
the consulship and succession to a pro- 
vince, and the proconsuls thereby became 
in a more distinctive sense governors of 
provinces. After Augustus the title was 
given to governors of senatorial provinces, 
whether they had held the consulship before 
or not. As soon as the proconsul had been 
invested with his official power {im^}crmm\ 
he had to leave Rome forthwith, for there 
his imperium became extinct. Like the 
consuls, he had twelve lictors with bundles 
of rods and axes, whom he was bound to 
dismiss on re-entering Rome. In the pro- 
vince he combined military and judicial 
power over the subject peoples and the 
Roman citizens alike — only that in the 
case of the latter, on a capital charge, he 
had to allow them an appeal to Rome. To 
administer justice, he travelled in the win- 
ter from town to town. In the case of war 
he might order out the Roman cit^ens as 
well as the provincials. His power was- 
absolutely unlimited, so that he might be 
guilty of the greatest oppression and ex- 
tortion, and was only liable to prosecution 
for these offences on the expiry of his 
office. He might advance a claim for a 
triumph, or an 6v(itlo {q.v.% for military 
services. When the senatorial provinces 
came generally to have no army, under 
the Empire, the duties of the proconsuls 
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became limited to administration, political 
and judicial. 

Frdcdpius. A Greek historian of Caes3,rea 
in Palestine, a rhetorician and advocate by 
profession. In and after 526 a.d. he at- 
tended the general Bgllsaiius as private 
secretary and adviser in nearly all his cam- 
paigns. He was afterwards made a senator, 
and in 562, when prefect of Constantinople, 
was deposed from his office by a conspiracy, 
and shortly afterwards died suddenly, more 
than seventy years old. He has left us a 
history of his own times down to 554 in 
eight books, dealing especially with the 
wars of Justinian against the Persians, 
Vandals, and East Goths; a panegyric on 
the buildings of Justinian ; and the Anecddta, 
or secret history, supplementing the first- 
mentioned work. It discloses the scandals 
of the court of the day, and, on account of 
its contents, was not published until after 
the death of the author. His information 
is partly derived from the oral testimony 
of others, but he prefers to record his own 
experiences. This, and his fresh treatment 
of his subject, together with his pure and, 
on the whole, simple style, make him one 
of the most eminent authors of his age. 

Prdcris. Daughter of Erechtheus, and 
wife of Cephalus {q.v.). 

Prdcrustes. See Damastes. 

Prdciilus (ScmjjrOnius). A Roman jurist, 
founder of the school called after him the 
Pr6eMiani. {See Antistius Labeo and 
Jurisprudence.) 

Prdcurator, under the Roman Republic, 
meant the fully accredited agent of a 
private citizen. Under the Empire, the 
title was given to those who, as household 
officers of the emperor, were considered 
administrators of the imperial purse. The 
fiscal administration of the imperial pro- 
vinces was in the hands of a procurator of 
equestrian rank, under whom were freed- 
men of the emperor’s, bearing the same 
title, and attending to particular depart- 
ments of the administration. In the sena- 
torial provinces, also, there was an imperial 
procurator^ independent of the governor, to 
managfi the domains and to collect the 
revenues belonging to the fiscus. Further, 
there were particular provinces which, 
before they were administered as actual 
provinces, were governed as domains by 
an administrator appointed by the emperor 
and personally responsible to him. He 
likewise was styled procurator^ and in 
general had a position similar to that of 
■ he other governors. Such »» procurator 


was Pontius Pilate in Judaea, which for a 
long time was under a procurator. The 
imperial chief treasury was administered 
by a procurator a rdtlOnWuSj also called 
procurator Jisci^ at first an imperial freed- 
man, but after the 2nd century a knight. 
To administer the imperial privy purse, 
into which flowed the revenues from the 
crown lands and the private fortune of the 
emperor, there were special procurators. 

Prddicus. A Greek Sophist of C6os, con- 
temporary with Socrates. He repeatedly 
visited Athens as an ambassador from his 
native country. The applause which his 
speeches gained there induced him to come 
forward as a rhetorician. In his lectures 
on literary style he laid chief stress on the 
right use of words and the accurate dis- 
crimination between synonyms, and thereby 
paved the way for the dialectic discussions 
of Socrates. None of his lectures have 
come down to us in their original form. 
We have the substance only of his cele- 
brated fable of the Choice of IlCrdcUa 
[preserved by Xenophon, Memorabilia^ ii 

21-34]. 

Prodiglum. The Latin term for an un- 
natural or, at any rate, unusual and inex- 
plicable phenomenon, which was always 
treated as requiring expiation {prOcUnUlo). 
This was only done on behalf of the State, 
if the phenomenon had been observed on 
ground belonging to the State. The Senate, 
acting on the advice of the pontiffs, or- 
dained either particular sacrifices, to spoci- 
fied deities, or a nine days’ sacrifice, or a 
public intercession, and left the execution 
of the ordinance to the consuls. If a pro- 
digium caused so much alarm that the 
usual means of expiation seemed insufficient, 
the Senate had recourse to the Sibylline 
books, or the Etruscan hdruspieCs. {See 
Haruspex.) For the prodigium of a 
thunderbolt, see Puteal. 

Pr6dr6mi. Greek skirmishers. {Sei 
Hippeis.) 

Pr66dria. The right of occupying the 
front row of seats next the orcMstra^ at the 
dramatic performances in the Greek theatre. 
This distinction was enjoyed by the priests, 
the chief magistrates, distinguished citizens, 
the descendants of those who had fallen 
in battle for their country, and members 
of foreign states whom it was desired to 
honour, especially ambassadors. The term 
also denotes the presidency at the Council 
{see Boule), and in the assemblies of the 
people. [In the 5th century B.C. the 
prptdnSs^ under their i^pistdf^s, presided 
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over the Council and the assemblies of the 
people; in the 4th, the pr6Mr% were 
instituted. The latter were appointed on 
each occasion from nine of the tribes, and 
the presidential duties were transferred to 
them and their epistates (a member of the 
tenth tribe). See Aristotle, Constit^ition of 
Athens^ 44, pp. 163-4, ed. Sandys.] 

PrcBtus. Son of Abas of Argos, and twin 
brother of Acrislus. Expelled from his home 
by his brother, he fled to the king of the 
Lycians, I6b&tes, who gave him in marriage 
his daughter Anteia (in the tragedians, 
StSnSbcoa), and compelled Acrisiua to resign 
in his favour the sovereignty of Tiryns. 
Here the Oyclopgs built him a town of 
impregnable strength. His daughters were 
punished with madness either for their 
opposition to the worship of Dionysus or 
(according to another account) for their dis- 
respect for Hera. This madness spread to 
the other women of the land, and was only 
cured by the interposition of Mglampus 
{q.v.). His son M^gapontheB exchanged 
with Perseus the rule of Tiryns for that of 
Argos. {Cp. Bellerophon.) 

Proletarli. The name in the Roman 
centuriate system {see Oentukia) of those 
citizens who were placed in the lowest of 
the five property- classes, and who were 
exempt from military service and tribute. 
They took their name from the fact that 
they only benefited the State by their 
children (prOlSs). Another name for them 
is cdplt(^ censij i.e. those who were classed 
in the list of citizens at the census solely in 
regard to their status as citizens (cdjmt). 
Afterwards, the richer among them were 
taken to serve in the wars : these were then 
called proletarii ^ and those without any 
property at all, capite emsi. In and after 
the time of M&rius, when the levy of troops 
was no longer founded on the census, the 
Roman armies were recruited by preference 
from the last class. 

Prdm&chuB (fighter in the front rank, 
protector). (1) An epithet of Athene {q.v.). 

(2) Son of ParthSnSpseus and the Nymph 
Clym^ne, one of the fipigbni {q.v,), 

Pr6metliei&. See Prometheus, 

Prdmetheus (the man of forethought). Son 
of the Titan I&pStiis and the Ocean-nymph 
Clym6ne, brother of Atlas, M^noetius, and 
fipimetheus, father of Deucalion {q.v,). 
The most ancient account of him, as given 
by Hesiod [Theog, 521-616] is as follows. 
When the gods, after their conquest of the 
Titans, were negotiating with mankind 
about the honour to be paid them, Prome- 


theus was charged with the duty of divid- 
ing a victim offered in sacrifice to the gods. 
He endeavoured to impose upon Zeus by 
dividing it in such a way as cleverly to 
conceal the half which consisted of flesh 
and the edible vitals under the skin of the 
animal, and to lay thereon the worst part, 
the stomach, while he heaped the bones 
together and covered them with fat. 

Zeus divined the stratagem, but, out of 
enmity towards man, purposely chose the 
worse portion and avenged himself by re- 
fusing mortals the use of fire. Thereupon 
Prometheus stole it from Olympus and 
brought it to men in a hollow reed. As a 
set off to this great blessing, Zeus resolved 
to send them an equally great evil He 
caused Hephaestus to make of clay a beau- 
tiful woman named Pandora^ that is, the 
all-gifted ; for the gods presented her with 
all manner of charms and adornments, 
coupled however with lies, flattering words, 
and a crafty mind. Hermes brought her, 
with a jar as her dowry, in which every 
evil was shut up, to the brother of Prome- 
theus, named Epimetlious (f.e. the man of 
afterthought, for he never thought of wbat 
he did until it had brought him into trouble). 
In spite of his brother’s warning not to 
receive any present from Zeus, he was en- 
snared by her charms and took her to wife. 
Pandora opened the jar, and out flew all 
manner of ovils, troubles, and diseases, before 
unknown to man, and spread over all the 
earth. Only delusive Hope remained in the 
jar, since, before she could escape, Pandora 
put the lid on the jar again [Dbrfcif and 
Days, 54-105]. But Prometheus met with 
his punishment. Zeus bound him in ada- 
mantine fetters to a pillar with an eagle to 
consume in the day-time his liver, which 
grew again in the night. At last Herilcles, 
with the consent of Zeus, who desired to 
increase his son’s renown, killed the eagle, 
and set the son of Iap6tus free. According 
to this account, the guile of Prometheus, 
and his opposition to the will of Zeus, 
brought on man far more evil than good. 

iEschylus, on the other hand, taking the 
view suggested by the Attic cult of Prome- 
theus, in which the fire-bringing god was 
honoured as the founder of human civiliza- 
tion, gave the myth an entirely different 
form in his trilogy of Prometheus the Fire- 
hearer, Promethens Bound, and Prometheus 
Released, In these Prometheus is still of 
course the opponent of Zeus, but, at the 
same time, he is represented as full of the 
most devoted love for the human race. 
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JEschylus makes him son of Themis, by 
whom he is put in possession of all the i 
secrets of the future. In the war with the ' 
Titans, his advice assisted Zeus to victory. 
But when the god, after the partition of 
the world, resolved on destroying the rude 
human race, and to create other beings in 
their stead, Prometheus alone concerned 
himself with the fate of wretched mortals, 
and saved them from destruction. He 
brought them the fire he had stolen from 
Hephaestus at Lcmn5s, the fire that was to 
become the source of all discoveries and of 
mastery over nature ; and raised them to a 
higher civilization by his inventive skill , 
and by the arts which he taught mankind. 
For this he was punished by being chained 
on a rock beside the sea in the wilds of 
Scythia. Occanus advised him to bend 
beneath the might of Zeus; but he consoled 
himself with the knowledge that, if the god 
begat a son by a certain goddess known to 
himself alone {Thetis)^ that son would de- 
throne his father. When no menaces could 
tear from him the secret, Zeus hurled him 
with a thunderbolt into Tartarus together 
with the rock to which he was chained. 
Prom this abode he first emerged into the 
light of day a long time after, to be fastened 
on Mount Caucasus and torn by the eagle 
until another immortal voluntarily entered 
Hades for him. At last Heracles, on his 
journey to the HesperidSs, shot the eagle ; 
the centaur Chiron {q.v.\ suffering from 
his incurable wound, gladly renounced his 
immortality ; and, after Prometheus had 
revealed the name of the goddess, he was set 
free. But, as a sign of his punishment, he 
over after bore on his finger an iron ring 
and on his head a willow crown. He re- 
turned to Olympus, and once more became 
adviser and prophet of the gods. Legends 
related that he moulded men and animals 
of clay, and either animated these himself 
with the heavenly fire or induced Zeus or 
Athene to do so [Ovid, i 81 ; Horace, 
Odes, i 16, 13]. In Athens Prometheus 
shared with Hephsestus a common altar 
in the Academy, in the sacred precinct 
of Athett§, and was honoured with a 
torch race in a yearly festival called the 
PrdmHhMd. 

Frdn&ds {Greek). In a Greek temple, the 
entrance hall to the temple proper, or na^s. 
{Sec Temple.) 

Pr5pertiu8 (Sextus). A Roman elegiac 
poet born at Astslum (Asstsi), in Umbria. \ 
[Prop. V 1, 121-6 and 65-6 ; i 22, 9. The | 
4ate of his birth is uncertain. He was I 


somewhat older than Ovid, and was pro- 
bably born about 50 n.o.] He lost his 
parents at an early age ; and, through the 
general confiscation of land in 42, was 
deprived of the greater part of his paternal 
estate. Still, ho possessed enough to live 
a careless poet’s life at Rome, whither he 
had proceeded soon after coming of ago 
[about 34 B.C.] . He there associated with 
his patron Mjecenas and with brother poets 
such as Vergil and Ovid. To complete his 
studies he afterwards went to Athens. 
When he was still quite young, the i)oet’s 
spirit woke within him, and oxi)anded 
through his attachment to the beautiful 
and witty Hostia. Under the name Cynthia^ 
she henceforth was the subject of lus love- 
poems. For five years [b.c. 28-23] this 
attachment lasted, though often disturbed 
by the jealousy of the sensitive poet and the 
capriciousness of his mistress. When it 
had come to an end, and even after Cynthia’s 
death (probably before B.C. 18), the poet 
could not forget his old passion. He him- 
self died young. He often expresses fore- 
bodings of an early death ; there is no 
indication in his poems that any of them 
were written later than 16 B.c. They have 
come down to us in four books, but some 
scholars are of opinion that the poet himself 
had divided them into five, and that the 
original second and third books have been 
united, perhaps through the oversight of 
friends at the publication of the last. Pro- 
pertius himself seems to have only published 
the first. In the first four books amatory 
poems preponderate. The fifth book, the 
confused order of which may well be re- 
ferred to the poet’s untimely death, deals 
mainly with subjects taken from Roman 
legends and history, in the same way as 
Ovid subsequently treated thorn in the 
Fasti, 

Propertius possesses a poetical genius 
with which his talent is unable to keep 
pace. Endowed with a nature suscej)- 
tible of passion as deep as it was strong, 
as ardent as it was easily evoked, and 
possessed of a rich fancy, he strives to 
express the fulness of his thoughts and 
feelings in a manner modelled closely on 
that of his Greek masters; and yet in his 
struggle with linguistic and metrical form, 
he fails to attain the agreeable in every 
instance. His expression is often peculiarly 
harsh and difficult, and his meaning is fre- 
quently obscured by far-fetched allusions to 
unfamiliar legends, or actual transcripts of 
them. Herein he follows the example of 
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his models, the Alexandrine poets, CalllC- celebrated was that built at the west end of 
muchu^ and Philetas. Nevertheless he is the AcrfipClIs (sec plan of ACROPOLIS). This 
a great poet, and none of his countrymen was built of PentSlic marble between 437 
[except Cntullus] have depicted the fire of and 432 b.c., under the auspices of Pericles, 
I)nssion so truly and so vividly as he. at a cost of 2,012 talents (about £402,400). 

Propraetor {prO proitorc). The name The architect was Mnesicles. The main 
among the Komans of a past praetor who, building, a quadrangle of large dimensions, 
oil the expiration of his office, proceeded inclosed by walls to the right and left, and 
to administer (generally for a year) the open in the direction of the city and the 
praetorian province assigned him by lot at Acropolis, was transversely divided by a 
the beginning of his office. Occasionally wall into two porticoes, that in front being 
this title was also borne by those who, about twice the depth of that behind. The 
without having been prsetors immediately dividing wall had five openings, the widest 
before, wore invested with prretorian in the middle, and two smaller on each 



* PLAN OF FltOI*yi./l,Ac 
Tlie dotted portions were projected only. 

LMiss Harrison’s ATi/thology, etc., of Athene, p. 362, after Ddrpfeld, Mittlieilu7igr)i, 1886). 


powers ; in particular, by the quaestors loft ' side. The deeper portico in front of this- 
behind by the governors in the provinces, dividing wall was faced by six Doric columns 
Apart from the fact that the propraetor ; with the spaces between them correspond- 
had only six lictors, he had essentially the ing in breadth to the five openings in the 
same position in the province as the pi-o- | dividing wall, the space in the centre being 
consul (t/.Vr). Under the Empire this title | nearly 18 feet, the two on each side about 
was also given to the governors of the im- j 12 and 11 feet. The portico beyond the 
perial provinces, as distinguished from the division was similarly faced by six Doric 
proconsuls, the governors of the senatorial columns. The columns of the outer portico 
provinces. were 29 feet high, those of the inner some- 

Frdpj^laB& (Greek). A temple-like porch what less, but the ground on which they 
leading into a temple inclosure. [Thus stand is 6^ feet higher, so that the pedi- 
there were propyUva to the temple of ment of the inner portico was nearly 5 feet 
Athene at Sunium, and of Demeter at higher than that of the outer portico. Two* 
Eleusis (see plan of Eledsis)]. The most rows of three slender Ionic columns, about. 
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83 feet high, stood on either side of the 
road that rises towards the middle entrance. 
These divided the deep outer portico into 
three colonnades spanned by slender beams 
of marble with a coffered ceiling decorated 
with gilt palmetto ornaments on a bine 
ground. Four steps led from outside to the 
two side colonnades of the outer portico ; and 
from the farther end of the lattei five marble 
steps rose to the side doors of the division 
between the porticoes. A considerable part 
of the columns is still standing. To the 
main building were attached two side-wings, 
still in fairly good preservation, not so high, 
but, like the main building, furnished with 
columned chambers. The larger of these, 
the north-west wing (now generally called 
the PlndcMhUca)^ contained a collection of 
pictures. [The south-west wing is much 
smaller, and does not correspond to that on 
the north-west. The architect, as suggested 
by Dr. Dorpfeld, was probably compelled 
to modify his original plan because it would 
have intruded on the sacred precincts of 
Athem; Nike. A projected south-east hall 
was similarly given up) because of tbe pre- 
cincts of Artemis Brauronia; and a corre- 
sponding north-east hall was not carried 
out, owing to the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War {€[). p)lan).] For tlio room 
in the Greek house called prdpylaiTm, see 
House. 

Prordgatlo. The Roman term for the 
extension either of a man’s year of office 
{prorogatio mdgistratus), or of a suj)rem(3 
command (prorogatio impvrli)^ or of a 
provincial administration [prorogatio pro- 
vinciw). 

Prdscenium. Sve Treatke. 

Proserpina. See Persephone. 

Pr6s6dluin. A kind of song generally 
sung to the accompaniment of tho flute at 
festal processions to the temple or the altar, 
chiefly in the worship of Apollo. It had a 
rhythm corresponding to the measure of the 
march. 

Prost&s. See House (GrccA-). 

Prostylds (Greek). Literally, “ with 
columns in front,” an epithet of a temple 
(ndds) with the columns in front of its 
portico standing completely free from the 
front wall of the temple itself. (See Temple, 
fig. 2.) 

Prdt&gdnistds. In the Greek drama, the 
actor who played the leading part 

A Greek Sophist of Abdera, 
born about 480 b.C. He passed some forty 
years in travelling through the different 
towns of Greece as a teacher, but stayed 


chiefly at Athens. There he was highly 
honoured on account of his learning, espe- 
cially by PSrfcles, until he was ex})elled for 
atheistical .statements in a treatise On Ute 
I GW.<f, and his works were jmblicly burnt. 
He died at the ago of 70. His teaching was 
chiefly directed to the exposition of grammar 
and rhetoric. In his philosophical views 
he followed Heraclitus, n-ansferring the 
teaching of the latter, on tho etornal flux 
of matter to human knowledge, which, as 
he thought, was merely a subjective and 
relative, not an objective and absolute truth. 
This is the point of his celebrated proposi- 
tion, “Man is tho measuro of all things ; of 
those which are, that they are ; of those 
which are not, that they are not” [Plato, 
Thea'tetm., 152 ; Diogenes Laertius, ix 51.1 

Prot^silalis. Son of IphTcliis, king or 
Ph5’lace, in Thessaly. Ho was the lirst to 
leap on to the soil of Troy at tho landing of 
the Greeks, although he knew that tbe first 
who sot foot on Trojan ground must die. 
He was forthwith killed by Hector. His 
men were then led b}^ his younger brother, 
Podarces. His wife, Laodtlmeia, daiiglitor 
of Acastus, obtained from the gods tho boon 
that Protesiluus, to whom she had only boon 
married for one day, might retui'ii to eai’th 
for three hours. \Vheii be died again, she 
joined him in death. According to another 
legend, she hfid a wax image of him made, 
to which .she paid divine honours ; and, 
when her father burnt it on a funeral pil(^, 
she threw herself on the flames in despair, 
and died. 

Proteus. According to Homer [Od. iv 
354 503] an old man of the sea, a .subject 
of Poseidon, who tended the seals which 
are the flocks of Amphitrite. Like all 
marine deities, he possessed the gift of pro- 
phecy and tlie power of assuming any 
shape he pleased. He used to sleep at 
mid-day on the island of P}iS.ros, near 
Egypt. When Meii6laus, on his return 
from Troy, was detained by contrary winds 
on tho island, he surprised Proteus, by the 
advice of his daughter IdOthea, and, in spite 
of all his transformations, held him fast 
until he told him the means for returning 
home. According to later legends [Hero- 
dotus, ii 112, 118; Euripides, iMcn], 
Proteus was a son of Poseidon, and was 
an Egyptian king living on the island of 
Pharos, to whom Hermes conducted Helen 
when she was carried off by Paris, while 
only a phantom followed Paris to Troy. 
Menelaus, as he returned from Troy, received 
his wife again from him. 
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Prdthj^rSn. See House (Greek). 

Protdgfines. A celebrated Greek painter 
of Caunus in Caria, who lived for the most 
part at Rhodes, in the time of Alexander the 
Great and his first successors. He died 3(X) 
B.o. His poverty seems to have prevented 
him from attending the school of any of the 
celebrated masters of his age, for no one is 
named as his instnictor. He long remained 
poor until the unselfish admiration which 
his contemporary and brother painter 
Apelles showed for his works raised him 
in riper years to great celebrity. His works, 
owing to the excessive care he bestowed on 
them, were few in number ; but their per- 
fect execution led to their being ranked by 
the unanimous voice of antiquity among the 
highest productions of art. His most cele- 
brated works were a Ucfiiing Satyr ^ and also 
a painting representing the Rhodian hero 
Idlysus. On the latter he spent seven or, 
according to others, as many as eleven years. 
To insure its permanence he covered it 
with four distinct coats of paint, so that 
when the upper coating perished the lower 
might takes its place [Pliny, N. 11. ^ xxxv 
10i-105|. 

Provincla. A Roman term implying, (1) 
a sphere of duty, especially that assigned to 
a consul or prjetor, within which he exer- 
cised his impCrliim. 

(2) A territory acquired by the Romans 
outside the limits of Italy, subject to the 
payment of taxes and administered by a 
governor. Under the Republic, the organiza- 
tion of a conquered land as a province was 
managed by the conquering general, with 
the advice of a commission of ten senators, 
who were nominated by the Senate and 
received their instructions from that body. 
The previous administration was altered 
as little as possible, so far as it was not 
in conflict with the interests of Rome, The 
lex provincice thus established fixed for 
the luture the form of government. The 
first provinces werf^ Sicil3’’ (from 241 B.c ) 
and Sardinia with Corsica (from 231). Their 
number rose under the Republic to fifteen, 
i.c. (besides the two already mentioned), 
the two provinces of Spain {Ulterior and 
CUSrlor\ Illyria, Mac6d6nla, Achala, Asia 
Minor, the two Gauls {Transalplna and 
C%8alplna\ Bithynia, Gyrene and Crete, 
Cilicia, Syria. Their governors were either 
proprsBtors (at first praetors) or proconsuls. 
The Senate decided which provinces were 
to be consular, which praetorian ; and the ' 
consuls and praetors had their respective ! 
provinces assigned to them by lot. In the ' 


case of the consuls this was done imme- 
diately after their election ; in the case of 
the praetors, after their actual accession to 
office. When their year’s office was com- 
pleted, they proceeded as proconsuls and 
propraetors to their provinces, and stayed 
there a year until they were relieved by 
their successors, unless, as frequently hap- 
pened, it proved necessary to prolong their 
imperium. 

it was towards the end of the Republic 
(52 B.C.), that it became a rule that no 
consul or praetor should be allowed to be 
governor of a province until five years 
after he had ceased to hold his office. The 
Senate also settled for every governor his 
supply of money, troops, ships, and sub- 
ordinates. These last included one or more 
is gat a quaistor, and a numerous staff. 
In the governor’s hands was concentrated 
the entire administrative power over the 
province. He commanded the garrison 
troops, he had the right of raising a levy 
of Roman citizens and provincials alike, 
and of making requisitions to obtain the 
means for war. He also possessed jurisdic- 
tion in criminal and civil cases, in the 
former, with power of life and death, except 
that Roman citizens had the right of appeal 
{prav6vdtlQ). While it was carefully pre- 
scribed how much the governors could 
require from the provincials for the support 
of their person and attendants, their powers 
made it possible for them to enrich them- 
selves by all manner of extortion, and this 
became the rule to a most extraordinary 
extent. Against such oppression the pro- 
vincials had no protection, so long as the 
governor’s office lasted. It was only on its 
termination that they could in earlier times 
lay a complaint before the Senate, which 
seldom led to anything; while, after 149 
B.C., they had open to them the procedure 
of bringing a charge of extortion, which 
was attended with great difficulty and 
expense. (Sec Rkpetundarum Ceimen.) 
These extortions were repeated anew yeai 
after year, together with the exorbitant, 
demands of the tax-collectors (see PuuLi- 
CANi) ; and the governors, when invoked 
against them, in spite of their authority, 
rarely ventured to interpose, from fear of 
the equestrian plutocracy. The result was, 
that, at the end of the Republic, the pro- 
vinces were in absolute poverty. A real 
improvement in their condition was brought 
' about by the regulations enforced under 
I the Empire, when some provinces attained 
I a high pitch of prosperity. 
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In 27 B.c. Augustus divided the then 
existing provinces into imperial and sena- 
torial. He entrusted ten, in a state of com- 
plete tranquillity, to the Senate; viz. Africa, 
Asia Minor, Aohaia, Illyria or Dalmatia, 
Macedonia, Sicily, Crete with Gyrene, 
Bithynia, Sardinia, and South Spain. He 
took into his own hands the twelve which 
still required military occupation. These 
were : North Spain, Lusitania, the four 
provinces of Gaul (NarhOncnsiSj lAigdil- 
nensis or Celtlca^ AquU(lnia.^ and Belgica\ 
Upper and Lower Germany, Syria, Cilicia, 
Cyprus, and Egypt. Changes were made 
in this partition later on ; hut the provinces 
acquired after 27 B.C. fell to the emperor. 
For the senatorial provinces the governors 
were appointed on the whole in the ancient 
manner, i.e. by the lot, and for one year; 
but with this difference, that five, and after- 
wards ten to thirteen, years had to elapse 
after the consulship or prsetorship before 
past consuls or past praetors proceeded to 
their provinces. The former received the 
provinces which were from the very first 
called consular, viz. Asia and Africa, the 
latter the others, which were prmtorian ; 
but both sets of governors alike were 
styled proconsuls^ and were attended by 
the same retinue as heretofore. The im- 
perial provinces, which became three times 
as numerous by the time of Trajan, were 
governed by the emperor himself through 
deputies whose continuance in office de- 
pended on the will of the emperor who 
appointed them. These deputies, according 
to the importance of the province, were 
either of consular or praetorian rank, lUgati 
Augusti pro preeWre (see Lkgati), or prO- 
cMrdtdrBs (q^v.). Egypt alone, which was 
governed as an imperial domain, was under 
a preefectus (q.v.). The financial adminis- 
tration of the senatorial provinces was 
managed by quaestors ; that of the imperial, 
by procurators, who also collected in the 
senatorial provinces the revenues directly 
due to the emperor. Augustus established a 
fixed stipend for all officers outside Romo, 
and thus afforded a real relief to the 
oppressed provincials. Considerable alle- 
viation was also secured for them by the 
limitation to the employment of State tax- 
collectors. The same result was promoted 
by the longer continuance of the adminis- 
tration in the imperial provinces, and the 
greater facilities granted for bringing an in- 
dictment, by means of a regular procedure 
before the Senate. Moreover the emperor, 
after the proconsular power over all pro- 


j vinces had been conferred on Augustus, 23 
B.C., ranked as the highest authority over 
all the governors, and heard complaints as 
well as appeals. 

Provdcatlo. The Roman term for the 
appeal from the verdict of the magistrate 
to the decision of the people. 

Under the kings the court of appeal was 
the edmitia cilrldta^' after Servius Tullius, 
the comitia centurldta. While, under tlie 
arbitrary rule of the kings, the right of 
appeal was allowed, on the establishment of 
the Republic, in 509 b.c., this was imposed 
on the consuls as a duty, and was repeatedly 
enjoined by special enactments in all cases 
where it was a question of life and death, 
or of corporal punishment. The appeal 
was only valid within the city, and the 
pdmi-rlum.^ but not in the camp. More- 
over, no one could a])peal against the 
dictator. When afterwards (454 B.c.), 
besides the consuls, the tribunes and sediles 
acquired the right of imposing a fine (multay 
q.v.\ a maximum limit was fixed for it, and 
if that was exceeded, there was an appeal 
to the comitia trlbilta. 

As this appeal was expected in all legiti- 
mate cases, trials of this kind were held 
immediately before the comitia concorned 
with such appeals; and after the verdict 
had been pronounced by the magistrate 
presiding, it was either confirmed or re- 
versed by the votes of the people. About 
195 B.c. the right of appeal was extended 
over the whole of Italy and the provinces. 
After permanent courts for certain offences 
had been established, the qua>.stl0ni!8 per- 
pHUai (see QUii-:sTio), the jurisdiction of the 
people, and with it the appeal thereto, be- 
came more and more limited. For \\\o pro- 
vocatio under the Empire, see Appellatio. 

Proxfinus (State-friend). The Greek term 
for the representative of a State who was 
appointed, from the citizens of another 
State, to attend to the interests of its 
citizens there resident, as often as they 
needed legal protection and assistance. In 
the interests of foreigners, many States 
appointed such representatives from among 
their own citizens. Their position may be 
compared with that of our consuls. The 
proxenus received many distinctions and 
honours from the State which he represented. 
To be nominated ;?roa;cnws was in some cases 
only an honorary distinction, which the 
State conferred on such foreigners as re- 
sided in it as aliens (see Metobci), and were 
therefore unable to do any service abroad 
for the citizens of the State in which they 
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resided. This distinction insured many 
^privileges, such as freedom from taxation 
and from public burdens which otherwise 
fell on the resident aliens, and, in general, 
■exemption from tolls and taxes; also the 
right to acquire property in land, free 
admission to the Senate and to the assem- 
[Scc Monceaux, 
1886.] 

Prudentlns Clemens (AurUlius). The most 
important among the Christian Latin poets, 
born 348 A.D., of a respectable family in 
Spain. After a rhetorical and legal edu- 
cation, he first practised as an advocate, 
discharged the duties of a civil and 
criminal judge in Spain, held a high military 
appointment at court, and in later years 
retired to a monastery, where he devoted 
himself to writing sacred poems, and died 
about 410 A.D. He published a collection 
of his sacred poems in 405 a.d. They are 
composed with rhetorical skill, in epic and 
lyric metres (in the latter of which Horace 
in his model) ; and they include subjects 
of the most varied kind : Hymns for daily 
prayer {CdthUmBrinOa liber)', a mar tyro- 
logy {PQrl SUphdnon) ; a conflict between 
the virtues and the vices for the soul of 
man, etc. 

Prj^t&neift. The term in Athenian law 
for a sum of money paid by both parties 
at the commencement of a private suit, 
to defray the expense of the action. In 
actions for sums between 100 and 1,000 
drachmce it was three drachmce ; for larger 
sums, thirty. The defeated party had to 
refund this sum to the successful litigant. 
{See Judicial Procedure, I.) 

Prj^t&nei& {Qreek). [(1) Any public 
office held by rotation for given periods; 
e.g. in Herodotus, vi 110, the chief com- 
mand for the day, held by each of the ten 
generals in turn. (2) The period of thirty- 
five or thirty-six days, i.e. about one-tenth 
of the year, during which each of the ten 
phylce presided in turn over the Council 
and eccl^sia. The order was determined 
by lot. The presiding tribe was represented 
by its ^pisUitSa, who was appointed by lot 
to preside for the day, and could not hold 
this office more than once in each year 
(Aristotle, On Constitution of Athens, 44).] 

Pryt&neis (sing, prytdnis, “a presi- 
dent ”). The name in various Greek free 
States for the highest officials. In many 
States, especially in early times, one, two, 
or five prytancis ruled with almost kingly 
power. At Athens was the name 

for the member of a body of officials who 


blies of the people, etc. 
Les Proxdnies Urecques, 


presided over that body when it had any 
public business to transact. This title 
was also given to the presidents of the 
naucrdrim (q-'V.), and Council [who, with 
their t^pistdtPs at their head, presided over 
the Council and ecclesia during the 6th 
century B.C. In the 4th century the 
jjresidential duties were transferred to the 
prt'dedrl and their epistates. {Sec Aristotle, 
Constitution of Athens, 44, pj). 163-4, ed. 
Sandys.)] 

Prj^t&neum (Gr., prUtetneidn). In many 
Greek towns, a public building consecrated 
to Hestia (q.v.), and containing the State 
hearth. At Athens, it was here that the 
State offered hospitable entertainment as a 
public compliment to foreign ambassadors, 
to Athenian envoys on their return from 
the successful discharge of their mission, 
also to citizens who had done good service 
to the State, especially to distinguished 
generals, and victors in the great Pan- 
hollenic games, and sometimes even to 
their descendants. In the case of those 
who were Athenian citizens, this privilege 
was usually granted for life. 

Pskmithe. A daughter of a king of 
Argos, mother of Linus {q,v.) by Apollo. 

Psephisma. The Greek, and es})ecially the 
Athenian, term for a resolution of the people 
arrived at by voting. (See Ecclesia, 1.) 

PseudddiptSrds (“ falsely dipteral ”). An 
epithet describing a temple which is sur- 
rounded on all four sides by only a single 
row of columns, placed at intervals which 
correspond to the position of the outer row 
of columns in a dipteral temple. {See 
Temples, fig. 6.) 

PseuddpSriptfirds (“falsely peripteral'’). 
An epithet of a temple in which the side 
columns were “ engaged ” in the wall of the 
cella, instead of standing out at a distance 
from it. {See Temples.) 

Psf’Clie. In Greek mythology, the per- 
sonification of the human soul as the being 
beloved by firos {Amor). She is repre- 
sented as a butterfly, or as a young maiden 
with butterfly’s wings, sometimes as pur- 
sued by Eros in various ways, or revenging 
herself on him, or united with him in the 
tenderest love. Aptilelus {q.v.), in his tale 
of the Golden Ass [Met. iv 28-vi 24], has 
availed himself of this representation. He 
makes them the hero and heroine of an old 
popular tradition, in which a loving couple, 
after a sorrowful separation, are restored to 
one another for ever. The love-god causes 
the charming Psyche, the youngest of the 
three daughters of a king, to be carried off 
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hy Z^phyrus to a secluded spot, where he 
visits her at night alone, without being seen 
or recognised by her. Persuaded by her 
sisters, she transgresses his command, and 
wishes to see him, when the god immediately 
vanishes. Amid innumerable troubles and 
appalling trials she seeks her lover, till at 
length, purified by the sufferings she has 
endured, she finds him again, and is united 
to him for ever. In the myth, as told by 
Apuleins, her daughter is called Vdhfptas. 

Psychdmanteidn. A Greek term for an 
oracle of the dead. (See Oracles.) 

Psychdpompds. The guider of souls, 
another name for Hermes. 

Pt5r$laus. King of the T^phii and Telti- 
b5a3 in Acarnania. He was killed by his 
daughter Cdmsetho, who pulled out the 
golden hair, on the possession of which 
depended the immortality accorded him by 
Poseidon. (Sec Amphitryon.) 

PtOlOmaBUS. (1) Ptolemy /, called SntPr 
(‘* saviour ” or “ preserver son of Lagus, 
born 366 b.c. ; general of Alexander the 
Great, after whose death (323) he received 
Egypt as his province. He took the royal 
title in 306. In the last years of his rule 
lie founded the famous Museum and the 
great Library of Alexandria, and attracted 
thither all the foremost poets and scholars 
of the time. He died in 283. While he was 
on the throne, he wrote a history of Alex- 
ander the Great, which was noteworthy for 
its accuracy, more especially in military 
detail, and for its avoidance of exaggera- 
tion. Among the works on Alexander it 
took the first place. Only comparatively 
short fragments of it have been preserved. 
Next to AristObulus, he is the principal 
authority for Arrian’s Andbdfiis, 

(2) Claudius Ptolemanis. A famous 
Greek mathematician, astronomer, and geo- 
grapher. He came from PtQlSmats Hor- 
meiou [ruins at modern MenscMc] in Upper 
Egypt, and lived and worked in the 2nd 
century a.d. The most important of his 
writings which have been preserved are ; 

(a) Gi^Ogrdphlcd HypMgSsls (“ instruc- 
tions for the drawing of maps”), a geo- 
graphical work in eight books, the first of 
which contains the principles of mathe- 
matical geography and the drawing of maps, 
and the calculation of the longitudes and 
latitudes of places in the then known 
world; ii-vii contain tables of names of 
plac&s in the maps described, arranged 
according to degrees and their subdivi- 
sions; viii contains an astronomical table 
of climates. This work is one of the 


chief sources of our knowledge of ancient 
geography. 

(h) His principal astronomical and mathe- 
matical work, in thirteen books, is called the 
Great Syvtaxis of Astronomy^ also known 
as the Almagest (from the Arabian transla- 
tion, Pal)rir al Magesfhi^ through which it 
first became known to the Western world). 
This gives (with corrections) a summary of 
the researches of the earlier astronomers, 
and describes the Ptolemaic system of the 
universe, with the earth as a fixed centre, 
the system which was not superseded till 
the time of Copernicus (1473-1543). 

(c) The Harmonics^ in three books; next 
to that of AristoxSnus the most important 
work on ancient music. Of his remaining 
works we may mention the Canon of Kings, 
a fragment of his chronological tables, cal- 
culating in Egyptian years the duration of 
the reign of fifty-five kings: twenty Baby- 
lonians after Nabonassar (747 B.O.), ten 
Persians, thirteen Ptolemies, and the Roman 
emperors down to Antoninus Pius. 

IhibUcani. The Romans gave this name 
to those who did business with the State 
by becoming contractors for public build- 
ings and for supplies, and to farmers of pub- 
lic lands, especially those who farmed the 
public taxes (vectlgCllta) for a certain time, 
on payment of a fixed sum. In Rome, as 
indeed throughout the ancient world (c/>. 
TELONiE), the collection of taxes was made, 
not by paid officials, but by farmers of taxes, 
who belonged to the equestrian order, as 
the senators were excluded from such busi- 
ness. The farmers of taxes, by the im- 
mense profits which they made, became a 
politically powerful class of capitalists. 
As the various taxes in the different pro- 
vinces were let out as a whole by the 
censors, joint-stock companies were formed, 
sOclStdtCs puhllcanOrum, whose members 
received a proportionate return for their in- 
vested capital. One member, the manceps, 
made a tender at the public auction, con- 
cluded [the contract with the censors, and 
gave the necessary security. The duration 
of the contract was a lustrum, i.e. the 
period between one censorship and another, 
in imperial times always five years; it 
began on the 15th of March. 

The general superintendence was given 
to a magister societatis in Rome, who 
vacated office every year ; the management 
of details was in the hands of numerous 
officials. 

According to the amount of the taxes 
farmed, the pvhlicani received special 
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names. The highest class, dilcumCin’l^ were 
the farmers of the Mcmnd, the tenth part 
of the produce of the agricultural lands 
which had been taken from the old posses- 
sors. The pPciidrii or script Ur dr ii^ were 
the farmers of the scriptura^ the tax levied 
for the use of the State pastures. The 
conducfOrEs portOridrum were the farmers 
of the portOria^ the import and export dues, 
etc. In order to make the greatest possible 
gain, the publicani were guilty of the most 
grievous oppression of the provincials, whose 
only hope of relief lay in the governor, who 
was rarely able to help them for fear of 
these influential societies. Under the Em- 
pire the position of the provincials was 
improved ; for the emperor, as the governor- 
in-chief of all the provinces, heard the final 
appeal in the case of any grievances. In 
imperial times, the decumani ceased to 
exist, and the letting out of taxes was en- 
trusted to the official boards specially con- 
cerned with them. 

Publllius Sj^rus {i,e. “the Syrian”). A 
Roman writer of mimes (see Mime), a youn- 
ger contemporary and rival of LabSrius ; he 
nourished about 43 B.c. Probably born at 
Antioch in Syria, he came to Rome in early 
youth as a slave. On account of his wit he 
was liberated by his master, and received 
a careful education. As a writer of mimes 
and as an improviser, he was exceedingly 
popular, and, after the death of Laherius, 
held sole sway on the stage. His mimes 
contained, in addition to the farcical humour 
of this sort of writing, a great number of 
short, witty sayings. These were so much 
admired that they were excerpted at an early 
date, and used in schools, while the pieces 
themselves were soon forgotten . 

In the Middle Ages these sayings were 
opular under the name of S§n6cS,. We 
ave an alphabetical collection of nearly two 
hundred of these apophthegms, bearing the 
title, Publilii Syri Mimi Santentice, [e.g. 
“ Necesse est multos timeat, quern multi 
timent ” ; “ Boneficium accipere, libertatem 
est vendere ” ; and (the motto of the 
Edinburgh Uevieio) “ Index damnatur cum 
nocens absolvitur ”]. 

FtidicltiA The Roman goddess of 
modesty and chastity. She was at first wor- 
shipped in a chapel in Rome exclusively by 
the patrician matrons. When, in 296 B.C., 
the patrician Vergfnia was excluded from this 
worship by her marriage with the plebeian 
•consul V'5mmnius, she erected in her own 
house a chapel to the goddess, so that the 
plebeian matrons might worship there. 


I Afterwards this cult died out with the 
decay of morals. In imperial times altars 
were erected to Pudicitia in honour of the 
empresses. The goddess was represented 
as a draped matron, concealing her right 
hand in her garment. 

Fulpitum. The stage of the Roman 
theatre. {See Theatre.) 

Purpilr&. The finest and most costly 
dye of the ancients, a discovery of the 
Phoenicians; already knowm to the Greeks 
in the Homeric age. [This may be inferred 
from the frequent epithet porphyri^ds aj)- 
plied to robes, rugs, etc.] It was also 
known to the Romans in the time of their 
kings. It was obtained from two kinds 
of shells in the Mediterranean Sea: (1) 
from the trumpet-shell (Gr. kHri/x ; Lat. 
bUdlnum^ murex) [—hucclnium Idpillus]; 
(2) from the true purple-shell (Gr. por~ 
pJiyra ; Lat. purpura^ pHdgia) [ — murex 
brandaris or trtbillus]. These shells 
respectively contained in a diminutive 
bladder a small quantity of (1) scarlet 
coloured, (2) black and red coloured juice. 
The juice collected from a number of these 
shells was placed in salt [in the proportion 
of about one pint of salt to every seventy- 
five pounds avoirdupois of juice], and heated 
in metal vessels by the introduction of warm 
vapours; then the raw material, wool and 
silk, was dyed in it. The best and dearest 
purple was always the Phcnnician, especially 
that of Tyre, although it was prepared by 
other inhabitants of the Mediterranean. 
As the colour of the bucinum was not last- 
ing, it was not used by itself, but only in 
combination with the true purpura for 
producing certain varieties of purple dye. 
By mixing b^icinum vtiih. black pHdglum^ 
the juice of the true purple-shell, the 
fashionable violet, called the “ amethyst ” 
purple was produced ; and, by a double pro- 
cess of dyeing, first in half-boiled pelagium^ 
and then in bucinum^ Tyrian purple was 
produced. This had the colour of clotted 
blood, and when looked at straight ajv 
peared black, when held to the light it 
glowed with colour. A pound of violet 
wool cost in Caesar’s time 100 d£ndrii 
(£4 7«.), Tyrian purple wool above 1,000 
denarii (£43 10«.). By mixing ptlagium 
with other matter, water, urine, and orchilla, 
the bright purple dyes, heliotrope-blue, 
mauve-blue, and violet-yellow, were ob- 
tained. Other colours were produced by 
the combination of the different methods of 
dyeing; first dyeing the material with 
violet colour, purple dye, and scarlet (pro- 
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duced by kermes [from the coccms the burying of the lightning). Then round 

then by using the Tyrian method, they i the cotiiu a shaft, consisting of four walls 

obtained the tyrlanthlnuni, the Tyrian | and open at the top, was built up to 
shell-purple, and the variety called the | the surface of the ground. A place which 
hysglnuni [from Gr. hysg^—B, variety of had thus been consecrated by the offering 
prinOSj or quercus cocci/dra. (Pliny, iST.ZT. which the hariispices made of a sheep two 

ix 124-141. j For further details, see i years old (bldens) was specially called a 

Bliimner’s Technologies i 224-240]. bhientals and was not allowed to be dese- 

Piirple robes wore used at an early date crated. According to the pontifical rite 
by the Greeks as a mark of dignity. Even introduced by Numa, the propitiatory offor- 
the Athenian archons wore purple mantles iiig consisted of onions, hair, and sardels. 
officially. In Rome at one time broad, at If a human being had been struck by 
another narrow, stripes of purple on tJio i lightning, his body was not burnt, but 
toga and tunic served as marks of distinc- : buried on the spot [Pliny, N. H. ii 145]. 
tiori for senators, magistrates, and members j Such a spot was called a bidental^ and a 
of the equestrian order. The robes of the propitiatory offering was 
general wore dyed in purple (see Paluda- made on his behalf [Festus, 
mentum) ; so also was the gold-embroidered p. 27 ; Nonius, pp. 63, 26]. 
mantle w'orn by one wlio celebrated a [The puteals with bay 
triumph. For a long time home-purple was wreaths, l^'res, and a pair 
used ; Tyrian purple was not introduced till of pincers, may be seen 
the middle of the Ist century B.C., and on coins of the gens 
from that time it became a luxury. In ScrlbOnia (sec cut). The 
spite of repeated attempts to clieck by ancient puteal in the Lullf ' 

imperial decrees the use of real purple Forum, near the Jnvts 
among private individuals, robes trimmed FdbMnuSs was repaired by Scribonius Libo, 
with purple, or altogether dyed with it, whence it was called the Puteal LlhOnis or 
became more and more used. Only a Puteal Scrtbonidnitm. In its neighbour- 
complete robe of blatta, the finest kind of hood he erected a tribunal for the pra'tor, 
purple, of which there were five varieties, which led to its becoming the resort of 
was reserved as an imperial privilege, and litigants, money-lenders, etc. (Hor., Naf. ii 
any private persons who wore it were 6, 35, Ep. i 19, 8 ; Cic., Pro Sestio 18).j 
})unished as being guilty of high treason. Ptitfius. The fountain in a Roman house, 
[Codex Theodosianus iv 40, I: purpilra House.) 

quee blatta vel oxyblatta vcl hydcinthlud Pf&n6pBl&. A fe.stival celebrated at 

dicitur.] From the 2iid century a.d, the Athens on the seventh day of PyUnt^pslOUs 
emperors took part in this lucrative in- the end of October, in honour of the departing 
dustry, and from the end of the 4th god of summer, Apollo. The festival received 
century a.d. the manufacture of the blatta its name from the cooked beans which were 
became an imperial monopoly. offered to the god as firstfruits of autumn. 

PHtfial. The Latin term for a circular Another firstfruit offering of this festival 
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stone inclosure, consisting of a dwarf wall, 
surrounding either (1) the mouth of a well, 
or (2) a spot struck by lightning. Italian 
superstition demanded that every flash of 
lightning which struck and was buried in 
the earth should have, as it were, a grave 
and a propitiatory offering, as in the case 
of a human being. According to the place 
where the flash fell, this offering was 
made, either by the State or by private 
individuals, in the earlier times according 
to the directions of the pontiftcCSj at 
a later date after consultation with the 
Etruscan hdrmplces. The earth which 
was touched by the divine fire was care- 
fully collected [Lucan i 606], and inclosed 
in a coffin constructed out of four side- 
pieces and without any bottom (this was i 


was the Eir^sldnS, a branch of olive or bay, 
bound with purple and white wool, and 
hung about with all sorts of autumn fruits, 
pastry, and small vessels full of honey, 
wine, and oil. This branch was borne by 
a boy whose parents were both alive ; a 
song, which bore the same name Eiresione^ 
was sung, while he was escorted by a pro- 
cession to the temple of the god, where the 
wreath was deposited as a votive offering. 
Other branches were hung at the doors of 
the houses. In later times this festival 
was also kept as a mark of gratitude for 
the safe return of Theseus from Crete, 
which was supj) 0 sed to have taken place on 
this day ; and the cooking of the beans was 
regarded as commemorating the cooking 
of the scanty remains of the provisions of 


D. c. a. 
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his ships. [In the ancient calendar of the 
Attic festivals built into the wall of the 
metropolitan church at Athens, the festival 
of the Pyanepsia is represented by a youth 
canying the Eiresione. Sec cut in Miss 
Harrison’s Mythology^ etc.^ of Athens^ p. 
IGS; ib. cxxxv.] Besides Apollo, the HOrw 
were worshipped at the Pyanepsia with 
oilerings and invocations, as the goddesses 
of the blessings of the year. 

Pygm&llon. (1) In Greek mythology a 
king of Cyprus, who became so enamoured 
of the statue of a maiden which he himself 
was carving in ivory that he implored 
AphrCdite to endue it with life. When the 
goddess granted his prayer, he married the 
maiden, and she bore to him a son named 
Ptlphds [Ovid, Met x 243], 

(2) Sec Diuo. 

Pygme. Boxing. {See Gymnastics.) 

Pylftdes. Son of Str6{)hlus, king of 
PhilnSte, near Parnassus, and of Anaxibla, 
a sister of Agamemnon ; famous on account 
of his faithful friendship with Orestes 
He was the husband of Electra. 

PylagorsB. See Ampiiictyons. 

PyrS-mus and Thisbe. Two Babylonian 
lovers, the children of hostile neighbours. 
As their parents declined to sanction their 
marriage, they could only converse with 
one another through a crevice in a wall 
common to both houses. On one occasion 
they had agreed to meet at night at a mul- 
berry tree near the city, Thisbe arrived 
there first, but, while fleeing from a lion, 
stained with the blood of his prey, she 
dropped her veil ; this the beast tore and 
befouled with blood. Pyramus, finding the 
veil, killed himself in despair at the sup- 
posed death of his beloved. When Thisbe, 
returning from her flight, found his corpse, 
she also killed herself with his sword. The 
fruit of the mulberry tree was coloured by 
their blood, and has ever since borne the 
same hue [Ovid, Met. iv 55]. 

PyrlphldgSthdn. A river of the nether 
world. {See Hades, Realm of.) 

Pyrrha. Daughter of fipimetheus, wife 
of Deuoftllon, with whom she alone escaped 
the flood which bears his name. {See 
Deucalion.) 

Pyrrhic Dance (Gr. Pyrrlchs). A mimic 
war-dance among the Greeks, representing 
attack and defence in battle. It originated 
with the Dorians in Crete, who traced it 
back to the Curetfis, and in Sparta, where 
it was traced to the Dioscuri. In Sparta, 
where boys of five years old were trained 
for it, it jformed a chief part of the festival 


of the G ymnbpa^dia. The war-dance per- 
formed at Athens at the Panathenaic fes- 
tival celebrated Athene as the victor over 
the Giants. 

In the Eonian imperial times the Pyrrhic 
dance was a kind of dramatic ballet, which 
was performed by dancers, male and 
female, and represented (like the Roman 
pantomime) mythological subjects, taken 
frequently from the legend of Dionysus, 
such as the march of the god against the 
Indians, the doom of Pentheus, hut also 
from other sources, 8uch_ as the judgment 
of Paris and the fate of Icarus. Eor these 
erformaiices the emperors frequently 
rought to Rome from Asia, the home of 
this dance, boys and girls of noble birth ; 
but there wore also dancers, male and 
female, who were brouglit up to it as a 
regular trade. At times the Pyrrhic dance 
was perfoi'med in the amphitheatre by cri- 
minals especially trained for this purpose. 

Pyrrhon. A Greek philosopher of Elis, 
who flourished about 365-275 B.c. ; the 
founder of Scepticism. {See Philosophy,) 

Pyth&gdras. (1) The Greek philosopher ; 
born on the island of SaraSs about 580 b.(^, 
son of Mnesarchus. He is said to have been 
the first man who called himself a “ philo- 
sopher,’' or lover of wisdom. The certain 
facts about his life are extraordinarily few, 
since in the course of time his life bec ame 
obscured by a web of legend and tradition, 
as is shown by the biographies of the 
Nooplatonists lambllchus and Porphyrins. 

As the story goes, he was a disciple of 
Phar6cydes of SyrOs, and spent a large 
part of his earlier life on journeys, during 
which he studied the civilization and the 
mystic lore of the East, and especially the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. When, on his 
return to Samos, he found his country 
under the yoke of the tyrant P6l5"crates, 
he migrated to Lower Italy, and settled in 
529 at CrSton. Here, in order to bring 
about a political and social regeneration of 
the Lower Italian towns, which had been 
ruined by the strife olf parties, he founded 
a society, whose members were pledged to a 
pure and devout life, to the closest friend- 
ship with each other, to united action in 
upholding morals and chastity, as well as 
order and harmony in the common weal. 
The aristocratic tendency of this society 
caused a rising of the popular party in 
Croton, in’ which Pythagoras, with 300 of 
his adherents is supposed to have perished ; 
according to other accounts, he marched 
with a few followers to M6tapontum, where 
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he died soon afterwards (504). Pythagoras 
has left nothing of his teaching in a writ- 
ten form. The Golden Sayings which bear 
his name are certainly not genuine, though 
they may have originated at an early date. 
They consist of seventy-one maxims written 
in hexameters, with little to commend them 
as poetry. 

It follows then that there is as much un- 
certainty about the system of Pythagoras as 
about his life, for it is impossible to ascertain 
which of the precepts of the Pythagorean 
school are duo to himself, and which are 
later additions by his disciples. We can 
only ascribe to him with certainty the 
doctrine (1) of the transmigration of souls, 
and (2) of number as the principle of the 
harmony of the universe and of moral life ; 
and, further, certain religious and moral 
precepts. The first discijde of Pythagoras 
who described his philosophical system in 
writing was PhUdldus^ either of Croton 
or T&rentum, a contemporary of Socrates 
(about 430 B.C.). Of this document, which 
was written in the Doric dialect, we possess 
only a few fragments. Archytas of Taron- 
tum was another important follower of this 
school. He was a friend of Plato, and was 
distinguished as a general, statesman, and 
mathematician. He flourished about 400- 
3(>5, but the fragments which bear his name 
are not genuine. The same may be said of 
the writings attributed to Ocellus Ldcdnus 
and to Tlmcp.us of Locri, Concerning the 
Nature of the Universe and Concerning the 
Soul, and of the seven letters of TMdnO, the 
supposed wife of Pythagoras, Concerning 
the Education of Children, Jealousy, The 
Management of the Household, etc. 

(2) A Greek sculptor of Rhegium in 
Lower Italy, who flourished in the second 
half of the 5th century b.c. He devoted 
himself exclusively to working in bronze. 
His favourite subjects were statues of 
heroes and of the victors in athletic games. 
Striving after an exact imitation of nature, 
he is said to have been the first to express 
the sinews and veins. He also rendered 
the hair of the head more carefully than 
his predecessors, and, in the pose of his 
statues, paid special attention to symmetry 
and rhythm. [Pliny, H. 11. xxxiv 59, vii 


152 ; Pausanias, vi4§3, 6§ 1,G§4, 7§ 10, 
18 § 1.] 

Pythia. (1) The prophetess of A})ollo at 
Delphi. {See Delphic Oracle.) 

(2) The Pythian games. Next to the 
Olympic games, the most important of the 
four Greek national festivals. From 58b 
B.c. they were hold on the Crissa^an plain 
below Delphi. They took place once in four 
years, in the third year of each Olympiad, 
in the Delphic month BucS-tius (the middle 
of August). Before this time (58G b.c.) 
there used to take place at Delphi itself, 
once in eight years, a great festival in 
honour of Apollo, in which the minstrels 
vied with one another in singing, to the 
accompaniment of the cithcfra, a pa>an in 
praise of the god, under the direction 
of the Delphic priests. After the fir.st 
Sacred War, when the Crissaean plain be- 
came the property of the priesthood, the 
Amphictyons introduced festivals once in 
four years, at which gymnastic contests 
and foot-races took place, as well as the 
customary musical contest. This contest 
also was further developed. Besides 
minstrels who sang with the cithara, 
players on the flute, and singers to ac- 
companiment of the flute, took part in it 
(the last-named, however, for a short time 
only). The gymnastic and athletic con- 
tests, which were nearly the same as those 
held at Olympia, yielded in significance 
to the musical ceremonies, and of these the 
Pythian ndmds was the most important. 
It was a composition for the flute, worked 
out on a prescribed scheme, and celebrating 
the battle of Apollo with the dragon 
Python, and his triumph. At first the 
prize for the victor was of some substan- 
tial value, but at the second festival it took 
the form of a wreath from the sacred bay 
tree in the Vale of TompS. The victor 
also received, as in the other contests, a 
palm-branch. The judges were chosen by 
the Amphictyons. The Pythian, like the 
Olympic games, were probably not discon- 
tinued till about 394 A.D. 

Python. A monstrous serpent produced 
by Gaea, which haunted the caves of Par- 
nassus. It was slain by Apollo with his first 
arrows. {See Apollo and Delphic Oracle. ) 


Q 


Quadrans ( = Urunclus). A Roman copper 
coin, a quarter of an as =3 uncloe. {See 
Coinage, 2.) The quadrans was the usual 


price paid for a bath. [It was equivalent 
to about half a farthing.] 

Quadriga {iMtin). A chariot drawn by 
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four horses, used in battle and in athletic 
games. (See Circus, Games of.) The cut 



<iUAmil<JIA. 

(Syracusan decadrachiaa.) 


represents a qiiadrifja with weapons as the 
prize of victory, 

CluadrigariuB. A Roman annalist. {Sec 
Annalists.) 

ClufiBoitor. The Roman title of the pre- 
sident of an extraordinary or ordinary j 
criminal court {qucestXO cxtraordXndria or , 
perpHiXa). According to Sulla’s rules of | 
procedure, six praetors chosen for criminal 
cases presided, and, when this number was 
not sufficient, additional judges, iUdlcvs 
guaiStiOnia, were provided. 

duaestld. The Roman term for a court 
of inquiry, either extraordlndria^ an ex- 
traordinary commission appointed by the 
senate or people for special criminal cases, 
or perpHda^ an ordinary criminal court for 
certain defined offences. The first court of 
this kind was held b.c, 149 to try a case of 
extortion. 

In course of time, by the laws of Gants 
Gracchus and of Sulla^ the number of these 
tribunals was increased. In Cicero’s time 
there were eight ordinary courts to try 
cases of extortion, high treason {mCiiestds)^ 
embezzlement unlawful canvass- 

ing for an office {ambitus)^ violence {vis), 
assassination, poisoning, and forgery. Every 
quccstio had a president («ee Qu^sitor), 
either one of the prsetors chosen by lot, or 
when the number of these was not sufficient, 
a index qucestlOnls, in addition to a cer- 
tain number of sworn judges. {See Judex.) 

It was open to any one except to women, 
infants, and those who were infamSs, to 
begin a criminal prosecution, even if he 
himself had not been the party injured. 
There was no public prosecutor; but the 
State, by means of pecuniary rewards and 
conferring of dignities, encouraged the 
prosecution of criminals. If, however, the 
accused party was found innocent, it was 
open to him to prosecute his accuser for 


chicanery. {Set' Calumnia.) The case was 
begun by the postuhUlo, a request, with a 
statement of the crime and name of the 
accused, for permission to prosecute, made 
to the praetor at an open sitting in the 
market-place. If several persons offered 
themselves as aceusens, the choice was made 
by dlvlndtlo (q,v., 2). But, besides the 
principal accuser, others were allowed, who 
signed the indictment, and were therefore 
called suhscriptores. When permission had 
been obtained, there followed the nomXnls 
dBldtlo, the handing in of the indictment ; 
the rPccptlo and inscriptto, the reception 
and entry of the same in the official list by 
the praetor ; the intcrrdgdtlo, the examina- 
tion (also by the pra3tor)of the accused, who 
was now rt^us {q.v.). Unless he pleaded 
guilty, or clearly proved his innocence, the 
dlei dieflo, or date of hearing the case, was 
fixed, at the earlie.st in ten days, in special 
cases not till 100 days later. It was the duty 
of the complainant to collect in the mean- 
time the necessary evidence and witnesses, 
and for this purpose he received an official 
authorization. At the sitting of the coiirt, 
which was held publicly, by the sworn 
judges (cofjnXtio), after the judges and 
parties had been cited, the accuser de- 
livered his accusation in a continuous 
speech, the suhscriptores followed him, then 
the ac(‘used and his pdtrOni. The duration 
of these speeches {acMonSs) was at first 
unlimited, but afterwards, to correct the 
abuse of this privilege, a water-clock was 
introduced, which limited the time of each 
speaker ; the time allowed for the defence 
was about a third greater than that for the 
accusation. Then followed the proof {prh- 
bdtio) of the case. Eor this documents, 
circumstantial evidence, and declarations of 
witnesses were used. Next, unless the case 
was adjourned for the production of further 
proof {amplldtlo), or for a new trial on the 
third day {comp^rendinatlo), the votes of 
the judges on the question of guilt or inno- 
cence were taken. The voting was usually 
in secret. The judges received from the 
president wooden tablets covered with 
wax, on the one side inscribed with a 0 
{condemno, I condemn), on the other with 
an A {ahsolvOy I acquit). They erased one 
of these letters and threw the tablets into 
an urn. [In cases where they were unable 
to decide respecting the guilt or innocence 
of the accused, they could signify the same 
by writing on the tablet the letters N. L., 
non UquSt.\ 

The resu It of the voting was then formally 
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proclaimed "by tlie president; and if a fine 
was inflicted, the amount {litis wstXmatio) 
was then decided by the ipresident and the 
sworn judges. A man once acquitted could 
not be re-tried for the same offence unless 
his acquittal had been procured by collusion 
{see PR^VARICATIO) of the accuser. There 
was no way of altering the verdict of the 
sworn judges ; and the punishment was ex- 
acted immediately after the sentence had 
•been given. If it was one of degradation 
( iiifdmia)^ or exile {interdictlo ciqmv. et ignis^ 
SVC Exilium, 2), the man so punished could 
be reinstated in the rights he had forfeited 
{restitutio in integrum). This was done by 
a decree of the people ; in later times, by 
the emperor's pardon. Tliese courts of 
sworn judges lasted till the beginning of 
the 3rd century a,d. 

Qusestors {(imEsfor from quaisltor^ the 
investigator, searcher). The Latin term 
originally given to two officials chosen by 
the king ; they had to track any one suspected 
•of a capital offence. In the time of the 
Republic they performed the same office 
for the consuls, by whom they were chosen 
every year. When the administration of 
justice in criminal cases came into the hands 
of the cOmltla centuruita^ the quaestors 
received, in addition to their old privilege 
■of pleading by the mandate of the cx)nsuls, 
which they lost later, the management of 
•the State treasury {airdrium) in the temple 
■of Saturn. They became recognised offi- 
'cials when they were elected at the comitia 
trtbuta under the presidency of the consuls 
•(probably about 447 b.u.). The quaestors 
had no regular badges of office. In 421 their 
inumber was doubled, and the plebeians were 
granted the riglit of appointing to the office 
-of qusestor, though they did not exercise it 
till twelve years later. The four quaestors 
shared their duties, so that two of them acted 
ns masters of the treasury {qumstorSs cerdrii) 
and remained in the city (hence their name 
qumstOres ui'bdni), while the other two 
accompanied the consuls on campaigns, in 
order to administer the military chest. 

It was part of the duty of tho two former 
to collect the regular revenues of State 
(taxes and custom-dues) and the extraordin- 
ary revenues (fines, levies for war, and money 
produced by the sale of booty) ; further, to 
make payments, which might not be made 
to the consuls except by special permission 
of the Senate ; to control the accounts of in- 
come and expenditure, which were managed 
under their responsibility by a special class 
.of officials {scrtbce) ; to make arrangements 


for public burials, for the erecting of monu- 
ments, for the entertainment of foreign 
ambassadors, etc., at the expense of the 
treasury. Further, they preserved at their 
place of business — the temple of Saturn — 
the military standards, also the laws, the 
decrees of the Senate, and the pUbiscUdy 
and kept a register of the swearing in of 
the officials, which took place there. 

After the subjection of Italy, four more 
quaestors were appointed, in 2(17 n.u. They 
were stationed m different parts of Italy, 
at first at Ostia and Arimlnum, probably 
to supervise the building of fleets. Sulla 
increased their number to twenty, ten of 
whom were appointed, in the j)lace of the 
previous two, to accompany the proconsuls 
and propraetors to the provinces, two to 
help the consul who remained in the city, 
and two to help the other two original 
quaestors at their work in the city. The 
quaestors employed in the provinces (Sicily 
alone had two of these, stationed at Syra« 
cuse and Lllybaeum revspectively) were 
principally occupied with finance ; they 
managed the provincial treasury, and de- 
frayed out of it the expenses of the army, 
the governor, and his retinue ; any surplus 
they had to pay in to the State treasury at 
Rome, and to furnish an exact statement 
of accounts. The governor might appoint 
them his deputies, and if he died they as- 
sumed the command ; in both of these cases 
they acted pro pradOrc, i.e. as propraetors 
iq.v.). Caesar raised their number to forty, 
in order to be able to reward a greater 
number of his adherents : for the office gave 
admittance to tho Senate, and the position 
of qumstor was looked upon as the first 
step in the official career. The age defined 
by law was from twenty-seven to thirty 
years. When the beginning of the magis- 
terial year was fixed for »January let, the 
quaestors assumed office on December 5th, 
on which day the quaestors in the eera- 
rium decided by lot what the work of each 
should be. 

Even under the Empire, when the nor- 
mal number of quaestors was increased to 
twenty and the age reduced to twenty-five, 
the office of quasstor remained the first 
step to higher positions in the State. But 
the power of the quaestors grew more limi- 
ted as the management of the treasury was 
entrusted to special prcefecti cerarii, so 
that the city quaestors had only charge of 
the archives, to which the supeiwision of 
the paving of streets was added. After 
the aivision of the provinces between tb^ 
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emperor and the Senate, qiuestors were oiiJy 
employed in the senatorial provinces, and 
were not abolished till the constitution of 
the provinces in general was altered by 
Diocletian. Four qusestors were told otf 
for service to the consuls. The two (juirs- 
tores princlplSj or Augustij were a new 
creation : they were officers assigned to the 
emperors, if the latter were not consuls, in 
which case they u ould already be entitled 
to two qua'stors. As secretaries to the 
emperor, they had to read his decrees to 
the Senate at its sittings. From these 
quaistors was developed, in the time of 
Constantine, the queestor sacri the 

chancellor of the Empire. 

CtuattUorvlri. The Roman term for an 
official body consisting of four men. {See 
ViGINTISEXViRI.) 

UuindScimviri. The Roman term for an 
official body consisting of fifteen men, espe- 
cially that appointed for the inspection of 
the Sibylline books. {See Sibylla.) 

Quinquatrus. A festival celebrated at 
Rome on the 19th of March, in honour of 
Mars and (in a greater degree) of Minerva, 
whose temple had been founded on this 
day on the Aventine. An incorrect ex- 
planation of the name qtiin(piatrus^ which 
means the fifth day after the ides, led to 
the festival in honour of Minerva being 
afterwards prolonged to five days. It w^as 
celebrated by all whose employment was 
under the protection of the goddess, such 
as teachers and their pupils. The latter 
obtained a holiday during the festival, and 
began a new course of study when it was 
over. The former received at this time 
their yearly stipend — the mlnervdl. The 
festival of Minerva was also celebrated by 
women and children (in their capacity of 
spinners and weavers), by artisans and artists 
of every kind, and by poets and painters. 
The first day of the festival was celebrated 
with sacrifices by the State in honour of the 
founding of the temple. On the following 
days the gladiators performed, and there 
were social gatherings in the houses. On 
June 13 the minor qumquatrus took place. 
This festival lasted three days. It was 
celebrated by the guild of the flute-players, 
an important and numerous body at Rome. 
They honoured the goddess as their special 
patroness by meeting at her temple, by 
masked processions through the city, and 
by a banquet in the temple of Jupiter of the 
Capitol. 

Uuinqneim&lgs. The officials chosen every 
five years in the Italian municipalities {see ' 


Municipium), corresponding to the Roman 
censors. 

Quinqueremes. Roman ships {q.v.) with 
five banks of oars. 

Clmntilian(J/a/’cii8 Fdblus QiiinUltamis). 
The celebrated Roman rhetorician, born 
about 35 A.D. at CalaguiTis in S})ain. After 
he had received his training as an orator 
at Rome, he went homo about 59 a.d., but 
returned again to Romo in 68 a.d. in the 
train of Galba. He there began to practise 
as an advocate, and also gave instruction in 
rhetoric. In this latter capacity he achieved 
such fame that he was able to open a school 
of rhetoric in the reign of Vespasian, and 
received payment from the State. After 
twenty years’ work he retiretl from his 
public duties in a.d. 90, and after some time 
devoted himself to the education of tho- 
grandchildren of Domitilla, Domitian’s 
sister, for which he was rewarded by the 
emperor with tho rank of consul. Though 
materially prosperous, his happiness was 
disturbed by the loss of his young wife and 
his two sons. [He died between 97 and 
100 A.D.] 

Of his works on rhetoric, composed in his 
later years, w^e possess the one that is most 
important, that on the training of an orator 
{De Institution^ Oratorul) in twelve books. 
This he wrote in two years; but it was not 
until after repeated revision that he pub- 
lished it, just before the death of Domitian 
in 96. He dedicated it to his friend, the 
orator Victorius Marcellus, that he might 
use it for the education of his son G6ta,. 
This work gives a complete course of in- 
struction in rhetoric, including all that 
is necessary for training in practical elocu- 
tion, from the preliminary education of 
boyhood and earliest youth to the time of 
appearance in public. It describes a per- 
fect orator, who, according to Quintilian, 
should be not only skilful in rhetoric, but 
also of good moral character, and concludes 
with practical advice. Especially interesting 
is the first book, which gives the principles 
of training and instruction, and the tenth 
book, for its criticisms on the Greek and 
Latin prose authors and poets recommended 
to the orator for special study. [Many 
of these criticisms, however, are not 
original.] Quintilian’s special model, and 
his main authority, is Cicero, whose clas- 
sical style, as opposed to the debased style 
of his own time, he imitates successfully in 
his work. A collection of school exercises 
{dScldmdtiOnSs) which bears his name is 
' probably not by him, but by one of hia 
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pupils. [The most recent editor, however 
(Constantine Ritter, 1884), regards the great 
bulk of them as genuine.] 

Uuintus Smyrnaeus, A Greek epic poet 
of Smyrna. Towards tlie end of the 
4th century A.D., lie composed a bald imita- 
tion of Homer, entitled the PosthCmiHr'lcd^ 
in fourteen books, a continuation of the 
Iliad after the manner of the cyclic epic 
writers from the death of Hector to the 
shipwreck of the Achseans on their journey 
home. 

Gliilrinus. The Sabine name of Mars, as 
the god who brandished the lance (from 
Sabine = Latin quivls^ the lance). 

The Sabines worshipped him under this 
name as the father of the founder of their 
old capital, CiWSj just as the Romans 
honoured Mars as the father of Romiilus. 
When the Sabines migrated to Rome, they 
took the cult and the name of the god of 
their race to their new abode on the 


Quirinal hill. In this way Quirinus, 
though identical with Mars, had a distinct 
and separate worship on the slope of tho 
Quirinal. He possessed a temple with 
priests {sec Flamicn and SAidi)and a special 
festival. When, in the course of time, 
their connexion was forgotten, Quirinus 
was identified with tho deified Romulus, 
the son of Mars. For Janiis Quirinus see 
Janus. 

Clulrites (derivation uncertain). The 
name of the oldest inhabitants of Rome, the 
Latin RamnPs and the Sabine TltiPs taken 
together. Afterwards it bec’-ame the name 
of tho Roman people {pdpuhis Romdmis 
Qulrltium or popahis Romam(S ipiiritcs) 
in homo affairs, while Ronmni was used in 
connexion with foreign affairs. Qiurites 
was also used to indicate pencenble citizens, 
or civilians, as opposed to soldiers (nillUPs) 
ITac. Ann. i 42; Suet. Jul. 70; Lucan v 
358]. 


R 


Races. See Chariots; Circus, Games 
OF ; Hippodrome. For footraces, see Gym- 
nastics. 

Rseda (or mto, wrongly spelt rheda). 
The Roman travelling-carriage with four 
wheels. (Q:>. Chariots, 2.) 

Ramnes. One of tho three old patrician 
tribes at Romo. {See Patricians.) 

Rficitatloiies. At Rome books were some- 
times read aloud before their publication. 
This custom was introduced in the time of 
Augustus by Asinlus Polllo. At first these 
readings took place only before friends 
specially invited ; afterwards they were 
publicly announced, and were held before 
great assemblies, either in the theatre or 
at the public baths or in the Forum, admis- 
sion being open to all. Introduced, in the 
first instance, with a view to obtaining 
the criticisms of the audience, to help the 
author in his final revision of his work, 
they soon became of such importance that 
they detewnined the success of the work 
50 recited. At the same time second-rate 
talent was often blinded to its imperfections 
by the exaggerated applause of a clique. 
In the time of the younger Pliny these 
recitations were so much in fashion that 
[in the April of a particular year] hardly 
a day passed without one. [JE^. i 13 § 
1. CpAiil §5; 18 §4; v 17 § 4; vii7; 
Juvenal, i 3; iii 9; vii 70, with Mayor’s 


note.] They seem to have continued till 
tho Gth century a.d. 

Rgcognitio of tho Roman knights, see 
Equites. 

R6cup$ratdres. The Roman term for a 
sworn committee, or board, of three to five 
members, convened by the praHor. Such a 
board had to adjudicate at Rome and in Ihc 
provinces in money cases (more especially 
on claims for compensation and damages). 
At first only cases between Romans and 
foreigners were heard in this way, and 
wore settled within ton day.s. Afterwards 
a board of this kind decided on all legal 
points which had to be settled prom])tly. 

Reglftiglum. A Roman festival cele- 
brated on Feb. 24th, to commemorate the 
expulsion of the kings. At this festival 
the rex sacrOrum offered sacrifice on the 
c6mitlum^ and then hastily fled. {See Rex 
Sacrorum.) [Probably in this case, as in 
many others, the sacrifice was originally 
regarded as a crime. The fact that the 
SMii were present is recorded by Featus 
{s.v. Regifugium). Possibly their presence 
had tho same significance as the ceremony 
of leaping, etc., performed by them in 
March, presumably with a view tn driving 
evil demons away from the city {Classical 
Revieic^ v 51 5).] 

Rglegatlo. Banishment from Rome, in 
imperial times a milder form of exile {see 
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Deport AT io). which did not affect the 
rights as a citizen of a man sentenced to it. 

Religion. (I) The gods of the Greeks were 
originally personifications of the powers of 
nature, limited in their activity to that 
province of nature from the jihenoinena of 
which they are derived. As these phe- 
nomena were regarded as acts or sufferings 
of the gods in question, a cycle of myths 
was thus developed. In the minds of the 
people, the special significance of those 
myths necessarily vanished in proportion as 
the original connexion of the gods with the 
phenomena of nature receded to the back- 
ground, while greater prominence was given 
to the conception of the gods as personal 
beings holding sway, primarily in their own 
province of nature, and then beyond those 
limits, and no longer exclusively in con- 
nexion with the powers of nature. In the 
oldest records of the intellectual life of 
Greece — the Homeric poems — this transition 
has already been carried out. The Homeric 
deities are exclusively occupied with the 
governing of mortals, wliose whole life is 
represented as being under their influence; 
while traces of the old connexion with the 
phenomena of nature are rarely found, and the 
old myths had long since become unintelli- 
gible tales, in which the actions of the gods 
appeared unreasonable and immoral, since 
their meaning was no longer clear. In 
regard to religion, as in other matters, the 
Homeric poems are of the utmost impor- 
tance; for if in historical times a certain uni- 
formity prevails in the representation of the 
deities, this may be traced in no small de- 
gree to the influence of Homer and of other 
oets (especially Hesiod) who were under 
is influence, and who gave distinct form 
to the vague representations of an earlier 
time. Nevertheless this uniformity only 
existed in a general way , in detail there was 
the greatest confusion, for the Greeks never 
attained to a uniform religious system and 
to fixed religious dogma. They possessed 
only a contradictory and ambiguous mytho- 
logy. The only thing which was com- 
paratively established, was the traditional 
worship ; but in this there was great diver- 
sity of place and time. 

The common belief was, that the gods 
were superhuman, though they were like 
mortals in form and in the ordinary neces- 
sities of life (food, drink, sleep) ; that they 
had power over nature and human beings ; 
that all good and evil came from them ; that 
their favour could be obtained by behaviour 
which was pleasing to them, and lost by 


' that which displeased them. Among the 
Greek gods there was no representative of 
evil, neither in popular belief was there one 
I of absolute perfection and holiness ; and the 
deities were represented as ceing subject to 
moral weakness and deviation from right' 
— a belief which was fostered by the tra- 
ditional mythology. The gods possessed 
immortality, but did not exist from the 
beginning of all things. 

In the opinion of the Greeks, the ruling 
race of gods, the Olympians — so called from 
their abode, Olympus — were the third race 
of gods. The first ruler was Uranus 
(Heaven), who, by his mother Gcpa (Earth), 
who bore him spontaneously, himself be- 
came the father of the Titans. He was ex- 
pelled by his son Cvdnus^ whose daughters, 
by his sister RMa^ were Ilestla, DCm6ti i\ 
and lUra^ and his sons, Hddes (Pluto), 
Poseidon, and Zeus, He was himself 
expelled by his last-named son. When 
Zeus, by the aid of his brothers and sisters, 
had overcome the Titans, who rebelled 
against the new order of things, he divided 
the world with his brothers. The earth 
and Olympus remained common property; 
Hades obtained the netherworld; Pfiseidon, 
the sea ; Zeus, the heavens ; and, as being 
the strongest and wisest, he also had autho- 
rity over all the other gods, who worked 
his will, received from him their offices 
and spheres of action, and served him as 
helpers in the government of the universe. 
According to this division of province, the 
gods are divided into the divinities of 
heaven and earth and sea. 

As in all religions founded on nature, so 
with the Greeks, the gods of heaven take 
the first place. They are specially called 
Olympians ; and, in contrast to the gods 
of the earth and sea, are called the gods 
above, or the upper gods. The principal 
deities after Zeus are ll€rd, AtMnH, Apollo, 
Arti^miSf Aphrddlte, Ili^phwstus, Ares, 
Hermes, and llestia. Round them are 
grouped a number of minor deities, who 
either escort and serve the upper gods (as, 
for instance, TMmls^ and the Jl&rcp, the 
Gracesj the Muses, ErOs, NlkS, iris, Hnbil, 
Ganymede), or else represent distinct phe- 
nomena of the heavens, as IlSlfds (the sun), 
SSlSnS (the moon), Eds (the dawn) ; or exe- 
cute special services in the heaven-ordained 
government of the universe, as the goddess 
of birth, Eileithyia, the healing god, Ascld- 
piu8, and the goddesses of destiny (Maeiuv, 
NBmHis, Tpchd). The gods of the sea, 
besides Poseidon and his spouse Amphi- 
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trlt^ and his son Triton, are Oc^dmis and 
his offspring, Nvrcus and tlie Nereids, Pro- 
tens, hio {LeucOtMa), MHXcertes {PiXlc^nOn), 
Glaucus {Pontius). The gods of the earth 
are Oeea herself, Rhea {CijhNe), Dionysus, 
Pridpus, Pdn, the Nymphs and Satyrs, 
DemHOr and her daughter Persi^phone, 
with her spouse HddPs {Pluto). The last 
two are the rnlors of the nether world, to 
which HScdte and the ErlnfNs also belong. 

The number of beings regarded as deities 
was never clearly defined. From the ear- 
liest times in Greece we find deities wor- 
•shijipod in one place, who were not known 
in another. But some of these, as Dionysus 
and Pan, became common property in course 
■of time ; and, the more lasting and more 
extensive the intercourse became with other 
lieojiles, more especially in the colonies, the 
introduction of foreign deities became 
greater. Some of these were identified with 
the gods already worshipped, while others 
preserved their original attributes, subject, 
of course, to modifications, to suit the spirit 
of the Greeks. This aptitude for natura- 
lising foreign religions declined more and 
more as Greece ceased to flourish. On the 
other hand, some original deities lost their 
independence, and were merged into others, 
such as Helios and Apollo, Selene and 
Artemis. In the popular belief of the post- 
Homeric time, another numerous class of 
superhuman beings sprang up, which were 
regarded as being between gods and men, 
the demons (Gr. DaimOnSs) and Heroes {q.v.). 

As to their nature and their number, there 
wah less uniformity than in the case of the 
real gods. The Heroes had only local im- 
portance. Even in the case of the gods uni- 
versally worshipped, it was by no means 
all (not even the most important) that had 
a place everywhere in the public worship. 
In the case of certain gods, their worship 
was only exceptional ; and those gods who 
by order of the State were worshipped in 
any particular place did not necessarily enjoy 
for ever the position to which they were 
entitled. Even Zeus, who was universally 
regarded as the highest of the gods, and 
figured in the cult of most of the different 
States was not himself worshipped as su- 
preme ; but those gods who had always had 
the first place in the cult of the respective 
States, took precedence over him, and these 
were not always divinities of pre-eminent 
importance. In Athens, Pallas Athens was 
worshipped as the principal deity, Hera in 
Argos; among the Dorians, especially at 
Delphfj Apollo ; among the lonians, Po.«!ei- 


don ; at Rhodes, Helios ; at Naxos, Diony- 
sus ; at Thespiss, Eros, at Orchdm^nus, the 
Charites (or Graces). Even in the case of 
the same deities, the local customs often 
differed considerably, in respect of the 
names that were given to them, their attri- 
butes, and the form of worship. These 
differences were due, partly to local causes 
and local opinions, partly to foreign in- 
fluence ; and were occasionally so consider- 
able, that doubts arose whether dift'erent 
deities were not really represented under 
the same name, as, for instance. Aphrodite. 

The deities were supposed to be specially 
gratified by the careful observance of the 
traditional ritual. This continued to be 
carried on according to ancient custom, so 
that the details of these ancient cults were 
often curious, and their connexion with tJie 
religious ideas on which they rested was 
often unintelligible. However, with the 
development of morality the view began 
to prevail, that the observance of duties 
towards the State and fellow men was also 
favoured by the gods as guardians of the 
providential order of the world ; but, in the 
eyes of the multitude, the principal mean- 
ing of eusSbcid (piety) was the performance 
of the ordained worship of the gods. Agnin, 
the care of the State was confined to the 
outward forms of religion, and to the main- 
tenance of the traditional legal ritual. 
Alterations in this ritual, and the intro- 
duction of new cults, were only made by 
authority of the legislative power, usually 
after an oracle had been consulted to deter- 
mine the divine will. Besides the worship 
of the deities recognised by the State, 
private objects of devotion were found 
everywhere. For instance, in the case of 
foreign deities, at Athens, where there were 
many strangers, either passing through or 
permanently resident, foreign religions 
were tolerated, so long as they did not 
endanger the traditional worship or excite 
public disturbance by their outward ritual. 
Many such cults were naturalised in this 
way, and became, in course of time, part 
of the State religion. Conquest, again, con- 
tributed largely towards the introduction of 
novelties ; for the acquisition of new terri- 
tory involved that of the religious rites held 
therein. And, lastly, old religions, which 
had been looked upon as supremely holy, 
even if they were not absolutely superseded 
in the course of time, became less important 
in comparison with others of later origin. 

Shrines, and the statues of the gods pre- 
served in them, were the central points of 
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the worship of the different deities. As long 
as the gods were not represented as having 
human form, stones, especially those fallen 
from heaven, or blocks of wood, were the 
objects of worship. By varionp stages of 
progress the gods were at length represented 
by actual images. At first they,were made 
of wood, then of stone and metal." Clay, and 
even wax, were generally used for private 
objects of devotion. Though the real pur- 
])Ose of these symbols and images was to 
represent the divinity to the worshippers 
by means of a visible sign, nevertheless, 
in the popular belief, it was generally pre- 
sumed that the divinity was actively present 
in them. Accordingly, the welfare of the 
State was often supposed to be bound up 
with the possession of certain symbols and 
images of the gods. 

The decline of the Greek religion began 
with the decline of the State after the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. Although the philosophers 
had already directed their assault against 
the belief of the people, which, with its 
anthropomorphism and its inconsistency, 
exposed itself in many ways to the attacks 
of the critical spirit, yet the faith of the 
multitude in the old gods remained un- 
shaken, for it had long attributed the 
deliverance from the perils of the Persian 
Wars to their mighty and merciful influence. 
But after the Peloponnesian War the notions 
of the philosophers gained ground among 
the people, and undermined the old belief, 
without, however, supplying any alterna- 
tive to the religious feeling, which could no 
longer be satislied with the outward forms 
of worship which still survived. With 
unbelief superstition came in, which was 
fostered (especially after the Macedonian 
epoch) by the foreign and barbarous cults, 
and the degenerate forms of mysticism 
which wei’e imported from Asia and Egypt. 

(II) The Italian tribes, from which the 
Roman people sprang, had a common origin 
with the Greeks, and a common foundation 
of religious ideas ; but on Italian soil these 
religious ideas received an essentially 
different direction. Like the Greeks, the 
Italians regarded the deities as persons, 
separated as to sex, and united in couples ; 
but, while the imaginative Greeks saw in 
their gods ideal forms full of individual life, 
the more sober mind of the Italian tribes, 
especially of the Romans, got no further 
than the abstract. Holding to the funda- 
mental idea, they worshipped in the gods 
the abstract powers of nature, under whose 
influence man believed himself to be at 


every moment. The original Italian gods 
were grave and venerable, and, in a certain 
sense, more moral than those of the Greeks ; 
but they lacked plastic form and poetic 
beauty. Accordingly, it is only with cer- 
tain reservations that we can speak of a 
Roman mythology, in a sense corres})ond- 
ing to that of the Greeks. The Romans 
lacked an Olympus and a Hades, and knew 
nothing of stories about the race and rela- 
tionship and the love-affairs of their deities. 
In this abstract nature of the Roman gods, 
it is intelligible that the Romans, during 
the first 200 years from the foundation of 
! Rome, possessed no images of their gods, 
but represented them by symbols ; c.(/. 
Jupiter by a flint-stone, Mars by a spear, 
Vesta by fire, which, even in later times, 
remained the symbol of the goddess. In the 
earliest Roman religion the deities of two 
Italian races, the Latins and the 8abiues, 
were united, Rome having been originally 
peopled by the union of these tribes. The 
most important gods were the god of light 
and the god of all beginning, lanus ; the 
god of heaven, Jupiter, the greatest pro- 
tector of the nation, with whom was joined 
the feminine element in lUnO, just as Jana 
(Diana) was connected with Janus ; Mar^, 
originally the protector of agriculture, the 
ancestral god of the I.(atin race ; Qulrtnm, 
originally the corresponding god of the 
Sabines; and Vesta, the goddess of the 
hearth of the State. Besides these prin- 
cipal deities, others were worshipped as 
patrons of the farmers and shepherds. 
Their activity extended over the earth, the 
fields, and the woods ; they blessed the 
fruits of the field and garden, and gave 
prosperity to the cattle. Such were Tellils, 
Cures, Saturnus and Ops, iJlhcr and 
Libera, Faunus, Silvdnus, FWra, Vertum- 
rms, Pomona. The gods of the sea, how- 
ever, who had such an important position 
in the Grecian mythology, had not nearly 
the same importance in Roman ideas as the 
gods of heaven and earth ; for in the ear- 
liest times the sea was little regarded by 
the Romans. Another object of religious 
worship was the gods of the house and 
family, the Far^s and P^ncit^s. But, be- 
sides these, there was an unlimited number 
of divine beings ; for the Romans assumed 
that there were divine representatives of 
every inanimate or animate object, of every 
action and every event. Not only did every 
human being possess a special protector 
(Genius, q/v.), but a number of deities 
watched over his development from concep- 
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tion to birth, and his further growth, men- 
tally and bodily. (See Indigitamenta.) 

Again, there were manifold protecting 
gods for the different events of life, as 
TutCLnus and TiltU’inn^ who were invoked in 
times of trouble ; Orbona. invoked by child- 
less couples; and Fcbris^ the goddess of 
fever. There were also separate gods for 
separate employments, and for the places 
where they were carried on. In this way 
the different institutions and phases of 
agriculture possessed special deities (as 
RObVjiis and Roblgo^ protectors of the crops 
against blight). So also with the different 
branches of cattle-breeding (Bdbdnaj god- 
dess of the breeding of horned cattle ; 
Epbna, goddess of the breeding of horses; 
PdlPSj of the breeding of sheep). Similarly 
with the separate parts of a house : Forcu- 
hiSj god of the door ; Cardea^ goddess of the 
hinge ; Llmcntlniis and lAmcntlna, deities 
of the threshold. To those divine beings 
fresh ones were continually added, as the 
inclination of the Romans to recognise and 
trace divine influence in every single event 
led to the establishment of new cults after 
every new revelation of divine power. In 
this way the introduction of bronze coinage 
led to a detis JSsculdnns, and later, that 
of silver coinage to a dctia Argentlnvs. 
Historical events gave an impulse to the 
personification of intellectual and moral 
qualities, such as Concordia^ IlbnOa^ Virtu a ^ 
Mens^ etc. The same principle which recog- 
nised that there were some gods unknown, 
or, at any rate, not worshipped at Rome, 
led to the tolerance of private performance 
of foreign cults. Hence also it came about 
that the gods of conquered countries found 
a place in the Roman State religion, and 
occasionally were even introduced into the 
actual worship of Rome. In the latter case, 
however, the home deities preserved their 
rights in so far as the shrines of the newly 
imported deities were outside the limits of 
what was called the POmBrium 

The religion of the Romans was gradually 
but completely altered by the influence of 
that of the Greeks. This influence made 
itself felt as early as the time of the latest 
kings. Shrines of the gods were first intro- 
duced under the elder Tarquin, and under 
the last Tarquin three supreme gods of the 
State were established: Jupiter, the re- 
presentative of supreme power ; Juno, of 
supreme womanhood ; Minerva, of supreme 
wisdom. These three deities received, as 
a token of their inseparability, a common 
temple on the Capitol, and were therefore 


called the Capitoline gods. This Greek 
influence was firmly established at the end 
of the time of the kings by the Sibylline 
books, which originated among the Greeks 
of Asia Minor. (See Sibvlline Books.) By 
means of these a number of Greek and 
Asiatic gods were in course of time intro- 
duced into the Roman cult, partly as new 
deities, such as Apollo, Cybele (3Iag7ia 
MdtiT)^ Ailsciilapius ; partly under the names 
of native gods, with whom they were often 
identified in a very superficial way, as 
Demeter with Ceres, Dionysus with Liber, 
Persephone wifh LiberS,, AphrSdite with 
Venus ; and with thorn were introduced 
many innovations in the old established 
worship of the gods, especially the Lecti- 
sternhiui iq.v.). When, after the second 
Punic War, Greek ideas irresistibly made 
their way in Romo, it became more and 
more common to identify the gods of Rome 
with those of Greece ; and thus the original 
significance of many Roman deities was 
either obscured or oven entirely lost. Divi- 
nities highly venerated of old were put into 
the background, and those of less impor- 
tance came to be regarded as supreme, owing 
to their supposed analogy to Greek gods. In 
this way the following twelve were estab- 
lished by analogy to the Greek form of reli- 
gion: (Zeus), lUno (B.hvQ)yNfptil7iu8 

(Poseidon), 3I1nerva (Athene), Mars (Ares), 
Venus (A})hroditc), Ajfollo, Dldna (ArtC- 
mis), Vnledmis (Hephaestus), Vesta (Hestla), 
Mercurlus (Hermes), and CBres (Demeter). 

The Roman religion was from the be- 
ginning an affair of State. Religious, as 
well as political, institutions emanated from 
the king.s, who, as high priests, organized 
the worship by law and laid the foundation 
of a law of ritual. The second king, Nflina, 
was regarded as the real founder of the 
Roman cult, and of the priesthood charged 
with the carrying out of the same. After 
the kings had been abolished, religion was 
still controlled by the State, and the priests 
(q.v.) continued to be State officials, who 
were empowered by the State, on the one 
hand, to superintend the performance of the 
different cults, and, on the other (and this 
was the more important office), to give judg- 
ment in all matters of religion. They thus 
exercised considerable influence. Under 
the Republic, the royal prerogative of for- 
mulating decrees in all matters of religion 
was transferred to the Senate. As the 
Roman State in early times was exclusively 
composed of patricians, the public religion 
was originally their exclusive property ; the 
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plebs were not allowed to participate in 
that religion, and were only allowed to wor- 
iihip the Roman gods in private. Therefore, 
in the long struggle, in which the plebs, 
with their ever-increasing power, endea- 
voured to secure their rights (a struggle 
thai ended in 300 B.C.), it was a question of 
religion as well as of politics. As regards 
the worship of the gods, according to 
Roman ideas, a pure and moral life was 
pleasing to them and gained their favour. 
This was, however, conditional on the exact 
performance of the outward ritual which 
tlie system of religion ordained for their 
cult. It consisted in a very prolonged 
ceremonial, performed according to the 
strictest injunctions and with painful 
minuteness of detail. This ceremonial was 
performed in public and private life, so that 
no community lacked its special shrines 
and sacrifices (see Sacra), and nothing of 
any importance was undertaken without 
religious sanction, which involved in parti- 
cular the discovery of the divine will b}-^ 
means of certain signs (see Auspicia). The 
forms of outward worship were retained 
long after the decay of belief in the gods 
had set in. This decay was caused by the 
preponderance of the Greek element, and 
the contemporary introduction of Greek 
enlightenment; and it soon spread to the 
forms of worship. During the greater part 
of the republican period, the priests allowed 
religion to take a secondary place to politics, 
and, either from indilference or ignorance, 
neglected their official duties. 

Under the Empire, when even the deifi- 
cation of deceased emperors was introduced 
(see Apotheosis), an attempt was made to 
give an artificial life to the ancient forms 
of worship ; but religious feeling could not 
be rekindled by forms which had long lost 
their meaning. When this feeling revived, 
it preferred, as in Greece, to find refuge in 
strange Oriental rites, especially those of 
Mithr&s and of Isis and S6rapis, which, by 
means of their mysteries and their expia- 
tory ceremonies, offered a certain degree of 
satisfaction, though, at the same time, 
they led the w'ay to every conceivable kind 
of superstition. 

The suppression of paganism began in 
the 4th century, from the time when Con- 
stantine decided in favour of Christianity, 
in 324 A.D It commenced in the eastern 
half of the Roman empire, while in the 
western half, and at Rome in particular, the 
Roman form of worship remained essen- 
tially undisturbed until the reign of ThSO- 


doslus the Great (379-395), the resolute 
exterminator of paganism. In 394 the 
Olympic games were held for the last time ; 
in Rome the endowment of all public forms 
of worship out of the funds of the State 
was withdrawn, the priests were driven 
from the temples, and the temples closed. 
Nevertheless certain heathen customs long 
survived, such as the auguries of the con- 
suls and some few festivals that admitted of 
being celebrated without offering sacrifice 
or entering a temple. Thus the LupercMla 
were not abolished until 494, when they 
were transformed into a Christian festival. 

Rellglosi Dies (“critical days”, “days 
of scruple or restraint ”). Certain special 
days were so called among the Romans 
which, owing to religious scruples, were 
deemed unsuitable for particular under- 
takings, especially for beginning thorn. 
On such days only what was absolutely 
necessary was done. So far as they are 
unsuited for sacred, political, legal, or mili- 
tary undertakings, they belong to the dies 
nS fasti, (See Fasti.) As regards private 
affairs, these days were of different kinds. 
Some were of ill omen for journeys, o there 
for weddings. In the latter case the day 
revious was also avoided, so that the first 
ay of married life should not be a day of 
unhappy omen. Among such days were 
those consecrated to the dead and to the 
gods of the nether world, as the Pclrentdlln 
and thei^cn7//a,and days when the mundus^ 
i.e.the world below, stood open (8^?^' Manes) ; 
the L^muria (see Larv^:) ; also days sacred 
to Vesta, days on which the S&lli passed 
through tho city, or those which were 
deemed unlucky owing to their historical 
associations (dtrl dips, “ black days ”), such 
as the anniversary of the battle on the Allia 
(July IStli) ; also all days immediate!}' after 
the calends, nones, and ides, on account of 
the repeated defeats and disasters expe- 
rienced by the Romans on those days. 

RSnunti&tio. The Roman term for the 
solemn and formal announcement of the 
names of the magistrates elected at the 
cdinitXa by the votes of the people. The 
announcement was made by the returning 
officer who presided at the election, and was 
necessary to give validity to the election. 

R6p$tundg.nim Crimen (from repetundee 
pScilnicB, “ money which is ordered to be 
restored ”). The name given by the Romans 
to the charge brought against officials for 
extorting money from Roman subjects or 
allies. Such charges were at first brought 
before the Senate, which heard the case 
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itself, or else passed it on to a commission, 
or, again, caused it to be brought before 
the cdmUla by the tribunes. At last, in 
149 B.C., a standing court of justice {see 
QuiESTio perpetvxi), in fact, the first in 
Rome, was instituted by the Lex Calpurnia, 
containing more precise definitions of acts 
liable to punishment, with forms of legal 
procedure, and determining the amount of 
the penalty. The increasing inclination of 
the officials to use the administration of the 
provinces as means of enriching themselves 
at the expense of the provincials led to re- 
peated legislation with a view to increasing 
the penalty. The last law on the subject 
was Caesar’s Lex lUlia, which was the basis 
of the procedure in such cases under 
the Empire. During that period, in conse- 
quence of the improved condition of pro- 
vincial government, extortion on the part 
of officials became much rarer. Such extor- 
tion was generally punished by having to 
pay four times the amount extorted. It 
was also attended with a certain degree of 
disgrace {hifdmia\ even if a still more 
severe punishment were not added for 
other offences committed at the same time 
and (as usual) included in the indictment 
(c,g, the offence of Icesa mdicstcls). 

Restitutio (reinstating). A term applied 
by the Romans to cancelling a legal deci- 
sion, especially to the restoration of rights 
of citizenship forfeited by condemnation in 
a criminal court. Under the Republic this 
restoration could be legally obtained only 
by a vote of the people. Under the Empire, 
the emperor alone possessed the privilege of 
granting it. 

Retlarlus. Sec Gladiatores. 

Rdus. The term used by the Romans for 
the person accused, especially in a criminal 
trial. In such a case custom required tho 
accused to appear in public in the garb of 
mourning, with beard and hair in an un- 
kempt condition, in neglected attire, and 
stripped of every sign of rank. The mere 
accusation involved some suspense of legal 
rights, preventing the reus from standing 
for any office and from exercising the func- 
tions of a judge. The higher officials were 
exempt from criminal accusation while in 
office and when engaged in the discharge 
of public business. Lastly, lawsuits be- 
tween two persons connected by ties of 
family or office, such as parents and chil- 
dren, patrons and clients, were regarded 
as inadmissible. 

Rex Sacrdrum (or Hex Sacrtficulus)^ the 
“ king of sacrifice.” The name given by 


the Romans to a pjio.st who, after the 
abolition of the royal power, had to per- 
form certain religious rites connected with 
the name of king. He resembles the archOn 
bdslleus of the Athenian constitution. He 
was alwaj^s a patrician, was elected for life 
by the vontlfe.e maximus with the assis- 
tance of the whole pontifical college (of 
which he became a member), and was in- 
augurated by the augurs. Although ha 
was externally of high rank and, like the 
pontifex maximus^ had an official residence 
in the Regia^ the royal castle of Niima, and 
took the chair at the feasts and other festi- 
vities of the ponf if lets, yet in his religious 
authority he ranked below the pontifex 
maximus^ and was not allowed to hold any 
public office, or even to address the people 
in public. His wife (like the wives of the 
flamens) participated in the priesthood. Our 
infonnation as to the details of the office 
is ixnj>erfect. Before the knowledge of the 
calendar became public property, it was 
the duty of the rex sacrovimi to summon 
the people to the Capitol on the calends 
and nones of each month, and to announce 
the festivals for tlie month. On the calends 
he and the rBglna sacrificed, and at the 
same time invoked Janus. Of tho other 
sacrifices known to us we may mention the 
r^glfugium on Feb. 24th, when the rex 
sacrdrum sacrificed at the cdmltlum^ and 
then fled in haste. Thi.s has been errone- 
ously explained as a commemoration of the 
flight of Tarquinius Siiperbus, the last of the 
Roman kings ; but it is much more probably 
one of the customs handed down from tho 
time of the kings themselves, and perhaps 
connected with the purificatory sacrifice 
from which the month of February derived 
its name. At the end of the Republic the 
office, owing to the political disability 
attaching to the holder, proved xinattractive, 
and was sometimes left unfilled : but under 
Augustus it appears to have been restored to 
fresh dignity, and in imperial times it con- 
tinued to exist, at any rate, as late as the 
8rd century. 

Rh&d&manthj^s (Lat. Rhdddmanthus)^ 
Son of Zeus and Eur5pa, brother of Minos. 
He was praised by all men for his wisdom, 
piety, and justice. Being driven out of Crete 
by his brother, he ig described as having 
fled to the Asiatic islands, where he made 
his memory immortal by the wisdom of his 
laws^ Thence he is said to have removed 
to Oc&l6a in Boeotia, to have wedded 
Alcmene, after the death of Amphitr^On^ 
and to have instructed her gon Heracles in 
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virtue and wisdom. In Homer [Od. iv 5G4] 
he is described as dwelling in the Elysian 
fields. Here Alemene, after her decease, 
is said to have been wedded to him anew. 
Later legend made him the judge of the 
dead in the under-world, together with 
JEScus and Minos. 

Rhapsodist (Gr. rhaps6d6s). The Greek 
term originally designated the man who 
adapted the words to the epic song, ix. the 
epic poet himself, who in the earlier time 
recited his own poetry. Afterwards the 
term specially denoted one who made the 
poems of others a subject of recitation. 

At first such rhapsodists were generally 
poets themselves; but, with the gradual 
dying out of epic poetry, they came to hold 
the same position as was afterwards held 
by the actors, professionally declaiming the 
lays of the epic poets. Epic verses were 
originally sung to musical accompaniment, 
but after the time of Terpander, as lyric 
■poetry became more independently culti- 
vated, the accompaniment of stringed instru- 
ments fell into disuse ; and then gradually, 
instead of a song-like recitation, a simple 
declamation, in which the rhapsodist held a 
branch of bay in his hand, came to be gener- 
ally adopted. This had happened even before 
the time of Plato and Aristotle [$ee espe- 
cially Plato’s Ion], As in earlier times the 
singers moved from place to place, in order 
to get a hearing at the courts of princes or 
before festive gatherings, so the rhapsodists 
-also led an unsettled and wandering life. In 
Athens [Lycurgus, Leocr. § 102] and many 
other towns [as at Slcyon, before the time 
of the tyrant Clisth^nes (Herod., v 67)], 
public recitations of the Homeric poems were 
appointed, at which the rhapsodists competed 
with one another for definite prizes, and thus 
found opportunity to display their art. It 
is true that other epic poems, and even the 
iambic poetry of Archllbchus and Simonides 
of Amorgus, were also recited by rhapsodists; 
still at all times the labours of such reciters 
continued to be devoted in the first place to 
Homeric poetry [Pindar, Nem. ii 2 ; Plato, 
Ion 530 D, Rep, B99 E, Phcpdr. 252 Bj. 
Hence they were also called H6mdHd(je 
and lldm^ristcB [Aristotle in Afhenanis^ G20 
B]. It was to the older rhapsodists that 
the Homeric poems primarily owed their 
wide diffusion among the Greeks. In the 
course of time the high esteem in which the 
rhapsodists originally stood began to decline, 
because many practised their art as a matter 
of business, and in a purely mechanical 
fashion. Still their employment survived 


long beyond the classical time, and not only 
did the public competitions continue to 
exist, but it was also the custom to intro- 
duce rhapsodists at banquets and on other 
occasions. 

Rh6a. Daughter of Uranus and Ga^a, 
wife of her brother, the Titan CrCnus, 
by whom she gave birth to the Olympian 
gods, 2eus, Hades, POseidon, Hera, Hestia, 
Demeter. For this reason she was generally 
called the Mother of the gods. One of her 
oldest places of worship was Crete, where 
in a cave, near the town of Lyctus or efse 
on mounts Dirce or Ida, she was said to 
have given birth to Zeus, and to have hidden 
him from the wiles of Cronus. The task of 
watching and nursing the newborn child 
she had entrusted to her devoted servants 
the CurHeSy earth-born demons, armed with 
weapons of bronze, who drowned the cry of 
the child by the noise which they made by 
beating their spears against their shields. 
The name of Curetes was accordingly given 
to the priests of the Cretan Rhea and of the 
Idsean Zeus, who executed noisy war-dances 
at the festivals of those gods. In early 
times the Cretan Rhea was identified with 
the Asiatic CybSle or C^bebe^ “ the Great 
Mother,” a goddess of the powers of nature 
and the arts of cultivation, who was wor- 
shipped upon mountains in Mysia, Lydia, 
and Phrygia. 

In the former character she was a symbol 
of the procreative power of nature; in 
the latter, she originated the cultivation 
of the vine and agriculture, together with 
all other forms of social progress and civi- 
lization, which depend upon these. Thus 
she was regarded as the founder of towns 
and cities, and therefore it is that art re- 
presents her as crowned with a diadem of 
towers. 

The true home of this religion was the 
Phrygian Pessiniis, on the river Sangarius, 
in the district afterwards known as Galatia, 
where the goddess was called Agdistis 
[Strabo, p. 5G7] or Angdistis., from a holy 
rock named Agdus upon Mount Dindymus 
above the town. Upon this mountain, after 
which the goddess derived her name of 
DindymCnS^ stood her earliest sanctuary, 
as well as her oldest effigy (a stone that had 
fallen from heaven), and the grave of her 
beloved Attis {q.v.). Her priests, the emas- 
culated Gallif here enjoyed almost royal 
honour. In Lydia she was worshipped, 
principally on Mount TmOlus, as the mother 
of Zeus and the foster-mother of Dionysus, 
There was also a temple of Oybele at Sardis. 
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Her mythical train was formed by the 
O'ii'ybantLS, answering to the Curetes of the 
Cretan Rhea ; these were said to accompany 
her over the wooded hills, with lighted 
torches and with wild dances, amid the 
resounding music of flutes and horns and 
drums and cymbals. After these the priests 
of Cybele were also called Corybantos, and 
the festivals of the goddess were celebrated 
with similar orgies, in the frenzy of which 
the participators wounded each other or, 
like Attis, mutilated themselves. Besides 
these there were begging priests, called 
31(Jtr(igyrta; and Cyb€bf\ who roamed from 
place to place, as inspired servants and 
prophets of the Great Mother. On the 
Hellespont and on the Propontis, Rhea- 
Cybele was likewise the chief goddess ; in 
particular in the Troad, where she was 
worshipped upon Mount Ida as tlie ideean 
Mother y and where the Idwan Dactyli (q.v.) 
formed her train. From Asia this religion 
advanced into Greece. After the Persian 
Wars it reached Athens, where in the 
MetrOum, the temple of the Groat Mother, 
which was used as a State record-office, 
there stood the ideal imago of the goddess 
fashioned by Phidias [Pausanias, i 3 § 5]. 
The worship of Cybele did not, however, 
obtain public recognition here, any more 
than in the rest of Greece, on account of 
its orgiastic excesses and the offensive habits 
of its begging priests. It was cultivated 
only by particular associations and by the 
lower ranks of the people. 

In Home the worship of the Great Mother 
(Magna Mdtcr) was introduced for political 
reasons in 204 b.c., at the command of a 
Sibylline oracle, and for the purpose of 
driving Hannibal out of Italy. An embassy 
was sent to fetch the holy stone from 
Pessinus ; a festival was founded in honour 
of the goddess, to be held on April 4-9 (the 
Megdlesia, from the Greek m^gctlC mStcr — 
magna mater ) ; and in 217 a temple on the 
Palatine was dedicated to her. The ser- 
vice was performed by a Phrygian priest, a 
Phrygian priestess, and a number of GalU 
(emasculated priests of Cybele), who were 
allowed to pass in procession through the 
city in accordance with their native rites. 
Roman citizens were forbidden to participate 
in this service, though the praetor on the 
Palatine, and private persons among the 
patricians, celebrated the feast by entertain- 
ing one another, the new cult being attached 
to that of Maia or Ops. The worship of 
Cybele gained by degrees an ever-wider 
extension, so that under the early Empire 


a fresh festival was instituted, from March 
15-27, with the observance of mourning, 
followed by the most extravagant joy. In 
this festival associations of women and men 
and the religious board of the Quindf^vim- 
v'iri (q.v.) took part. In the first half of 
the 2nd century a.d. the TaurdbdlXa and 
Crldbolia were added. In these ceremonies 
the person concerned went through a form 
of baptism with the blood of bulls and rams 
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killed in sacrifice, with the object of cleans* 
ing him from pollutions and bringing about 
a new birth. The oak and pine wore sacred 
to Rhea-Cybelo (see Attis), as also the lion. 
She was supposed to traverse the mountains 
riding on a lion, or in a chariot drawn by 
lions. In art she was usually represented 
enthroned between lions, with the mural 
crown on her head and a small drum in 
her hand. 

Ehea Silvia. Daughter of the Alban 
king NCima. Her uncle Amulius, who had 
driven his brother from the throne, made 
her a Vestal Virgin, so that none of her 
descendants might take vengeance for this 
violent deed. When, however, she bore to 
Mars the twins Romiilus and Rfimus, and 
was thrown for this into the Tiber, Tlb6rl- 
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nus the god of the river, made her 

his wife. According to an older tradition, 
the mother of the founders of Rome was 
Ilia, daughter of Jineas {q^v.) and Lavinia. 

Rheda. See R^da. 

Rhesus. Son of EfSneus, or Strymon, and 
one of the Muses, king of the Thracians. 
He came to help Priam, but, in the very 
night after his arrival before Troy, was 
surprised by DiSmedes and Odysseus, and 
slain by the former, together with twelve 
of his companions, while Odysseus took 
away hia swift horses of glistening white- 
ness. It had been prophesied that, if these 
fed on Trojan fodder, or drank of the 
Xanthus before Troy, the town could not 
be taken. 

Rhetoric. Among the Greeks^ rhPfdrikS 
comprised the practical as well as the theo- 
retical art of speaking, and rhHdr denoted 
an orator no less than a teacher of oratory. 
Among the Homans^ it denoted only the 
latter, the actual speaker being called Orator. 
The first men, who reduced oratory to a sys- 
tem capable of being taught, appeared among 
the Sicilian Greeks, who, according to the 
testimony of the ancients, were distinguished 
for the keenness of their understanding and 
their love of disputation [Cicero, Brutus 
46]. The Syracusan Cr)RAX {circ. 500 B.c.) 
is said to have been the first who elaborated 
systematic rules for forensic speeches, and 
laid them down in writing in a manual on 
the art of rhetoric (technO). His pupil 
TisIAs (bom circ. 480), and after him the 
Leontine GorgIas, further cultivated the 
art, and from about 427 carried it to 
Greece itself, and in particular to Athens. 
In the judicial proceedings and the assem- 
blies of the people, the practice of oratory 
had long been familiar at Athens, though 
it had not been reduced to technical rules, 
and oratory had had a conspicuous repre- 
sentative in Pericles. At Athena the 
theory of oratory was further cultivated 
by the Sophists (Gr. Sdphistaij “ men who 
professed knowledge or wisdom”). Their 
instruction in style and rhetoric was en- 
joyed by numerous Athenians, who desired 
by the aid of study and practice to attain 
to expertnesB in speaking. 

The first Athenian, who, besides im- 
parting instruction in the new art, applied 
it practically to speaking in the assemblies 
of the people and before courts, and who 
published speeches as patterns for study, 
was AntIphOn (died b.c. 411), the earliest 
of the ^ Ten Attic Orators.” In his extant 
leeches the oratorical art is shown 


still in its beginnings. These, with the 
speeches interwoven in the historical work 
of his great pupil Thucydides, give an 
idea of the crude and harsh style of the 
technical oratory of the time ; while the 
speeches of AndScIdEs (died about 399), 
the second of the Ten Orators, display 
a style that is still uninfluenced by the 
rhetorical teaching of the age. The first 
really classical orator is LysIas (died about 
360), who, while in possession of all the 
technical rules of the time, handles with 
perfect mastery the common language of 
every-day life. Is5cratks (436-338) is 
reckoned as the father of artistic oratory 
properly so called ; he is a master in the 
careful choice of words, in the rounding off 
and rhythmical formation of periods, in the 
apt employment of figures of speech, and 
in everything which lends charm to Ian' 
guage. By his mastery of style he has 
exercised the most far-reaching influence 
upon the oratorical diction of all succeeding 
time. Of the three kinds of speeches which 
were distinguished by the ancients, poli- 
tical (or deliberative)^ forensic.! and show- 
speeches (or declamations)^ he specially 
cultivated the last. Among his numerous 
pupils is I8.3SUS (about 400-350), who in 
his general method of oratory closely follows 
Lysias, though he shows a more matured 
skill in the controversial use of oratorical 
resources. The highest point was attained 
by his pupil DEmosthenEs, the greatest 
orator of antiquity (384-322) ; next to him 
comes his political opponent fiEscHiNEs 
(389-314). The number of the Ten Orators 
is completed by their contemporaries HifpE- 
RlDfis, Lycurgus, and Dinarchus. In the 
last of these the beginning of the decline of 
oratorical art is already clearly apparent. 

To the time of Demosthenes belongs the 
oldest manual of rhetoric which has been 

E reserved to us, that of AnaxImEnEs of 
ampsEcus. This is founded on the practice 
of oratory, and, being intended for imme- 
diate practical use, shows no trace of any 
philosophical groundwork or philosophical 
research. Greek rhetoric owes to Aris- 
totle its proper reduction into a scientific 
system. In contrast to Isocrates, who aims 
at perfection of form and style, Aristotle, 
in his Rhetoric^ lays special stress on 
subject-matter, and mainly devotes himself 
to setting forth the means of producing 
conviction. When Athens had lost her 
liberty, practical oratory was more and 
more reduced to silence; the productions 
of the last orators, such as DfiMfiTRlUS of 
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Phalerum, were only a feeble echo of the 
past. Demetrius is said to have been the 
first to give to oratorical expression a ten- 
dency towards an elegant luxuriance. Tie 
was also the first to introduce the custom 
of making speeches upon imaginary sub- 
jects by way of practice for deliberative 
and forensic speaking. 

In later times the home of oratory was 
transferred to the free Hellenic or hellenized 
communities of the coasts and islands of Asia 
Minor, especially Rhodes. On the soil of 
Asia a new style was developed, called the 
Asiatic. Its originator is said to have been 
HegEsIas of Magnesia near Mount Sipylus. 
He flourished in the latter half of the 
3rd century. In avowed opposition to the 
method of Demosthenes, who spoke in 
artistically formed periods, Hegesias not 
only went back to the simpler construc- 
tions of Lysias, but even endeavoured to 
outvie the latter in simplicity, breaking 
up all that he had to say into short 
sentences, and carefully avoiding ])oriods 
of any length [Cic., Orator 22(3]. On 
the other hand, he sought to give a 
certain vividness to his speeches by an 
elaborately arranged order of word.s, and 
by a far-fetched and often turgid phraseo- 
logy. This was the prevailing fashion 
until the middle of the 1st century B.c. 
Even in Rome it had numerous followers, : 
especially Hortensius, until by the influence ! 
of Cicero it was so utterly crushed out, that ; 
Hegesias was soon forgotten, even among ! 
the (rreeks. A peculiar kind of oratory i 
prevailed in Rhodes, where a closer ap- i 
proach was again made to the Attic models, j 
and particularly to the representatives of , 
the simple style, such as Hyperides. Con- 
spicuous orators of this school were Apol- ; 
lOnius and M6l0n, both of Alabanda in 
Caria, in the first half of the Ist century b.c. ; 
[These two orators are expressly distin- ; 
guished from one another by Strabo, p. G55 ; | 
they are confounded even by Quintilian, | 
who erroneously speaks of Apollonius 
Molon, hi 1, 16 ; xii 6, 7.] 

The theory of oratory remained until about 
the end of the 2nd century B.c. exclusively 
in the hands of the philosophers, and was 
little regarded by the Asiatic orators. After 
that time the orators and practical teachers 
of the art again applied themselves with 
eagerness to theoretical studies ; the theo- 
rists adopted an eclectical method, seeking 
to combine the philosophical and more 
scientific proceeding of Aristotle with that 
of Isocrates, which addressed itself rather to 
D. 0. A. 


the turns of })hrase and the,outward forms 
of oratory. Tlie most noteworthy system 
was introduced by HermAg^rAs of Temnbs 
(about 120 B.C.), whose writings, which are 
no longer extant, supplied the chief foun- 
dation for the theoretical studies of the 
Romans at the beginning of the Ist century 
B.c. The systcun of rhetoric elaborated by 
him was afterwards further worked out and 
improved in detail. In the time of the 
Empire the rhetorical schools in general 
flourished, and we possess an extensive 
rhetorical literature of that age reaching as 
far as the 5th century a.d. It includes the 
works of authors who mainlv treated of the 
literary and msthetic side of rhetoric, espe- 
cially those of Dionysius of Hiillcarnassu.s, 
the champion of Atticism and of refined 
taste, and the unknown author of the able 
treatise On fhr Sitbliinr {srr Longinus); 
also those of technical writers, such as 
HermOgEnEs, the most noteworthy represen- 
tative of the scholnstic rhetoric of the age, 
ApsINES, MENANDER, ThEoN, AFHTH6NfDS, 
and others. On the revival of Greek oratory, 
after the end of the Ist century, and i)arti- 
cularly in the 2nd century, sec Sophists. 

(II) Homan. As among the Athenians, 
so also among the Romans, the institutions 
of the State early gave occasion for the 
ju’actice of political and forensic oratory. 
Until the end of the 3rd century b.c., thi.s 
oratory was wholly Bi)ontaneous. Tlie 
speech of the aged Appius Claudius Cii-:cu8, 
delivered in 28(3 against the peace with 
Pyrrhus, and afteiwvards jmblished, was 
long preserved as the earliest written monu- 
ment of Roman oratory. Numerous political 
speeches were jtublished by the well-known 
Marcus Porcius OAto, the most note- 
worthy orator during the first half of the 
2rid centuiy. After the second Punic War. 
in spite of all the opposition of a Cato and of 
those who thought with him, Greek culture 
forced its way irresistibly into Rome, and 
the Romans became eager to conform to 
the Greek theory of oratory also. 8ervIus 
SulpIcIus Galha {cire. 144 B.C.) is spoken 
of as the first man who composed his 
speeches in accordance with the rules of 
Greek art, and not long afterwards the 
younger Gracchus (died 121) proved him- 
self a consummate orator through the com- 
bination of natural gifts and art. Even at 
this time the publication of orations after 
delivery was a general custom, and men 
were already to be met with who actually 
wrote speeches for others. At the beginning 
of the Ist century B.c,^ the most noteworthy 

K K 
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orators were Marcus AntOnius and Lucius 
LXcYnius Crassus, 

Rhetorical instruction was originally, 
imparted by Greeks. In the first decade of 
the 1st century the froedmaii Plotius Gallus 
came forward as a teacher of rhetoric, 
and other Latin teachers followed him. 
These found a large number of hearers, but 
the censors interfered to stop the practice, 
as an innovation on the custom of their 
forefathers. It is true that this attempt to 
oppose the current, which had already set 
in, was in vain. Still it was only by freed- 
men that rhetorical instruction in Latin was 
given until the time of Augustus, when 
the Roman knight Blandus was the first 
free-born man who came forward as a public 
teacher of rhetoric. Even the Latin rhetori- 
cians derived their theor}?- exclusively from 
Greek sources, especially from HermSgdras, 
to whose influence the two earliest extant 
rhetorical writings of the Roman school 
are to be referred ; these are the work of 
CornIfIcius, and the youthful ])roduction 
of Cicero, the De InvenHdnt}. Cicero, the 
greatest orator of Rome, and the only orator 
of the Republic of whom any complete 
speeches are extant, composed in his later 
years several other valuable writings upon 
rhetorical subjects, founded on his practice 
as an orator ; viz. the Dc Ordtore^ the 
BriltuSf and the OrCitor, Besides Cicero, 
the last age of the Republic possessed a 
series of other conspicuous orators, such as 
Hortensius, C.elius, Brutus, and, above 
all, CifiSAR. A few more representatives 
of the oratory of the Republic survived to 
the time of Augustus. The most important 
of these is Asinlus Pollio. But, with the 
old constitution, the occasions and materials 
for oratory also disappeared under the 
Monarchy, and the hindrances and limi- 
tations to its public exercise increased in 
the same proportion. Practice was gradually 
superseded by theory, orators by rhetori- 
cians, speeches by declamations. The ex- 
ercises of the rhetorical schools, which now 
became one of the chief centres of intel- 
lectual life, paid almost exclusive attention 
to the form, and dealt with imaginary 
subjects of political and forensic oratory, 
called stiasOrice and contr over sice j which 
were as far as possible removed from the 
practice of life. A vivid picture of these 
exercises is preserved by the reminiscences 
of the rhetorician SfiNfiCA, the father of 
the well-known philosopher. The manner 
of speaking contracted in the schools was 
adopted on the few occasions on which 


practical oratory could still be exercised, 
and these occasions were accordingly turned 
into exhibitions of theatrical declamation. 
It was in vain that men like Quintilian, 
in his work on the training of an orator 
{InfitUiitlO OrdtOrta)^ and TAcItus, in his 
Dialogue on Orafoi's^ pointed to the true 
classical patterns, and combated the fashion 
of their time, from which even they wore 
not entirely free. Like these, the younger 
Pliny belongs to the end of the 1st century 

A. D. ; his Panegyric^ addressed to Trajan, 
the only monument of Roman oratory after 
Oicero preserved in a complete form, became 
the model for the later panegyrists. In the 
2nd century A.D., Fronto, and the school 
named after him, sought to revive the old 
Roman spirit by a tasteless imitation of 
archaic expressions and forms of speech. 
The same style is practised, though with 
more ability, by the African Apuleius. 
After the end of the .Srd century, the ora- 
torical art had its chief seat in the towns 
of Gaul, especially in Troves {Trevlvi) and 
Bordeaux (Piirdlgdlcl). Here a style of 
oratory was matured which possessed a 
certain smoothness and copiousness in words, 
but showed great lack of ideas. Upon the 
representatives of this style, the Panegy- 
rists,” see PANEC4YRICUS. 

Rhlanus. A Greek poet and grammarian, 
a native of Bene in Crete, in the latter half 
of the Brd century B.C. In his youth he 
was a slave and the overseer of a pdlwstra; 
in his later life he wrote, in the learned 
manner of the Alexandrines, besides epi- 
grams, a number of epics. Of these the 
most famous was the celebrating 

in six books the second Messenian AVar and 
its mythical hero Arist5m6nes. Besides 
an epic fragment, we still possess eleven 
of his epigrams. 

Rhinthoii. A Greek comic poet, son of a 
potter of Tfirentum, who lived about 300 

B. C., and invented a style of composition of 
his own, which was much diffused in Magna 
Grsecia, and is said to have been imitated 
even by the Romans. It was called the 
HildrdtrdgoexVta^ i.e. cheerful tragedy. It 
was a travesty of tragic myths by the inter- 
mixture of comic scenes. The scanty frag- 
ments of the thirty-eight plays of Rhianus 
do not give us any adequate idea of this 
kind of composition. 

Rhoecus. A Greek artist of SSmSs, about 
500 B.C., inventor of brass-founding, and 
architect of the celebrated temple of Hera 
in his native island [Herod., iii 60]. {See 
Architecture and Sculpture.) 
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RhytOn. A kind of drinking-horn. {See 
Vessels.) 

Riclnlum. A covering for the head worn 
by the Roman women, {See Clothing.) 

Rings. Among tho Greeks and Romans 
these were worn originally only as signet- 
rings on the fourth finger of the left hand. 
Among the Romans of the olden time, as 
among the Spartans, they were exclusively 
of iron. Thori golden rings came in as dis- 
tinguishing marks of senators and magis- 
trates, and afterwards also of knights. It 
was only in the course of the imperial age 
that tho golden signet-ring lost its original 
meaning, and became finally a sign of free 
birth, or of tho privileges thereto attached. 
Extravagant sums were paid for ornamental 
rings, the value of which consisted partly 
in the stone itself, partly in the art dis- 
plnyed in tho stone-cutting. Among the 
Greeks this kind of luxury arose at an early 
time ; among the Romans it began only in 
tho last years of tho Republic, while it 
considerably increased under the Empire. 
Men, as well as women, used somotimes to 
wear rings on all their fingers. 



Roads. The earliest levelled roads in 
Greece were the “sacred ways.” These 
led to the most important religious centres, 
where national festivals were celebrated, 
such festivals also serving the purpose of 
public markets or fairs. In general, the 
Greeks set a high value on excellent and 
well-levelled roads, which made travelling 
easy. But, in the best days of Greece, only 
unpaved roads were known, paved roads 
being of comparatively late origin. 

The grandest work in ancient road- 
making was that done by the Romans, who, 
mainly for military purposes, connected 


Rome with her newly acquired provinces by 
means of high-roads. They laid out their 
roads as far as possible in straight lines. 
The nature of the ground is almost entirely 
disregarded; where mountains intervened 
they were broken through, and interposing 
streams and valleys were spanned with 
bridges and viaducts. 

The first Roman high-road, which, even in 
its present condition, is worthy of admira- 
tion, was the Vltl Appld^ so called after the 
censor Appius Claudius, who constructed it. 
It was made in B.C. 312 to join Romo to 
Capiia, and was afterwards continiu'd as far 
ns Brundlslum. This “ queen of roads,” as 
it is called [by Statius, Silvai ii 2, 12, Appia 
longarum teritur regina viarum]^ was a 
stone causeway, constructed, according to 
the nature of the country, with an embank- 
ment either beneath or beside it, and was 
of such a width that two broad wagons 



(1) ^ VIA APPIA, NEAR AlllCClA. 
(Caiiina, Arch. Horn., lav. IW.) 


could easily pass each other. [Fig. 1 shows 
part of this road below the village of Ariccia, 
whore it runs for a considerable distance 
on an embankment faced with freestone, 
and with massive balustrades and seats on 
both sides, as well as vaulted openings in 
the basement to serve as outlets for the 
mountain streams.] The Hurfa(‘.e was paved 
with polygonal blocks of hard stone, gene- 
rally basalt, fitted closely together, and so 
laid down that the centre of the road was 
at a higher level than the sides, to allow 



(2) * PAVKMBNT or VIA APPIA. 
(Pjrancai, Antichitd di Roma, Ui 7.) 


the rain-water to run off. [Fig. 2 shows 
the construction of the pavement] Ac- 
cording to a subsequent method, th€ 
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Roman roads first received a foundation 
of rubble or breccia^ on which rested a 
layer of flat stones 8 inches thick ; above 
this was an equally thick layer of atones 
set in lime, which was covered by another 
layer of rubble about 3 inches deep ; above 
the rubble was laid down the pavement 
proper, consisting of either hard stone 
(stlex) or else irregular blocks of basaltic 
lava. 

In the time of the emperor Hadrian, the 
cost of constructing such a road amounted 
to £900 per Roman mile (about 1*B kilom. 
Kr about f English mile). From the end of 
the 2nd century b.c. posts set up at distances 
of 1,000 paces from each other served to 
measure distances. {See Miliarium.) 

The making and maintenance of the roads 
in Italy were provided for at the expense 
of the cerdrliivij or State-treasury. During 
the republican age the roads were under 
the supervision of the censors. From the 
time of Augustus they were under inmerial 
officials entitled eftratOres vidrum. In the 
provinces, in general, the cost of the mili- 
tary roads, and indeed of all public works, 
was defrayed out of the provincial taxes. 
In the imperial provinces soldiers were 
also frequently employed in constructing 
roads. In a few cases toll was levied by 
special imperial permission. 

Robigus, the male, Eobigo, the female 
deity among the Romans who protected 
the corn from blight (robigo). On April 
25th a festival called the Rohlgdlla^ sup- 
posed to have been instituted by Ndma, was 
held ill their honour in their grove, distant 
nearly five miles from Rome. The citizens 
marched to the spot in white festal attire, 
under the conduct of the fldmen Qulrlndlis^ 
Robigus having at first apparently repre- 
sented only a particular function of Mars 
(or Quirinus), as protector of the arable 
land. After a prayer, accompanied by 
offerings of incense and wine, for the pre- 
servation of the ripening seed, the flamcn 
offered sacrifice with the entrails of a 
young sorrel dog and a sheep. Certain 
races were also held. 

Edma {DBa ROma), The personification 
of the world-ruling city, first worshipped 
as a goddess by some cities of Asia Minor in 
the 2nd century B.C. She was represented 
under the image of al^che with the 

mural crown on her head and with all the. 
attributes of prosperity and power. Under 
Augustus her cult in the Hellenic cities 
was united partly with that of Augustus, 
partly with that of the deified Ceesar, 


lUlhis. In Rome she was always repre- 
sented in military shape, sometimes like a 
Minerva, sometimes like an Amazon. On 
the obverse of silver coins she appears with 
a winged helmet {sec cuts). 


HEAD OK ROMA. 

Between the old Forum and the Colosseum 
Hadrian erected a handsome double temple 
in honour of Roma and of V§nu.s, as ances- 
tress of the Roman people. This was 
consecrated on April 21st, the day of the 
foundation of Romo and the festival of the 
Pdrllia. {See Pales.) It was afterwards 
called the templum urbis. The ruins still 
remain. For the site, see plan of the Roman 
Fora under Forum ; for a restoration of the 
interior, see Architecture, fig. 13. 

Romance. Romantic narratives, espe- 
cially of imaginary adventures of travel, 
appear among the Greeks with particular 
frequency after the time of Alexander the 
Great, owing to Greece having then been 
brought into contact with the East {see 
Euhemerus) ; but these are known to us 
only by their titles and by fragments. 
Such ethnographical fables form, more- 
over, the oldest element in the romance 
respecting Alexander which is preserved 
under the name of CALLiSTHfiNfis. By 
earlier writers love-stories are only inci- 
dentally introduced, although in the form 
of popular local legends they were dis- 
seminated in all the districts of Greece. 
From the time of Antimachus they were 
adopted with particular predilection as 
themes for poetic treatment by the elegiac 
poets, especially in the Alexandrine age. 
There is extant a prose compilation of such 
legends collected tt'om historians and poets 
by the poet Parth£nius in the time of 
Augustus. 

The earliest example of prose narratives 
of the amatory type is the “Milesian Tales” 
{MlUsidca) of Aristides of Miletus (about 
100 B.C.), which are regarded as forerunners 
of the later love-romances. Even in the 
earliest example of such a romance which 
is known to us (at least as to its general 
contents), the Wonders beyond Th-QlS of 
Antonius DICgEnEs (probably in the Ist 
century a.d.), there appears that combine- 
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tion of fantastic adventures of travel 
with a tale of love which is common to 
all the later romances, almost without ex* 
ception. This branch of literature came to 
maturity in the age of the later Sophists, 
who, among their other literary exercises, 
wrote amatory compositions in the form of 
narratives and letters. We possess works 
of this kind by PhIlostrAtus, AlcIphron, 
and his imitator ARisTii^NftTus. One of 
the oldest of the romances which spring 
from this time is that of the Syrian Iam- 
blIchub (in the 2ud century), entitled 
BcXhylOuidcd. This is extant only in an 
epitome. The romances of XfexOPfiON of 
Ephesus, HfiLWnoRus of Emesa, Longus, 
Achilles Tatius of Alexandria, and 
CharItON of Ephesus are extant in a com- 
plete form. Among these that of Helio- 
dorus is distinguished for its artistic and 
skilful plot, and the pastoral romance of 
Longus for its poetical merit. The treat- 
ment of these romances is to a considerable 
extent sketched out in accordance with a 
fixed pattern, and consists of a simple mul- 
tiplication of successive adventures. Two 
lovers are separated by untoward chances, 
generally robbers by land and sea ; and it 
is only after manifold trials and wonderful 
experiences in slavery and in strange lands 
that they are finally once more united. In 
the pourtrayal of love they deliberately 
endeavour to catch the spirit of the Alex- 
andrine elegy ; the language is the artificial 
and affected language of the sophistic age. 
Such “ dramas,” as the later writers call 
them, wore also frequently composed in the 
Byzantine period ; e.g. by EustathIus. 

Among the Romans the earliest work of 
the kind was the translation of the Mile- 
siaca of Aristides by Sisenna (about 70 b.c.) ; 
for this reason the Roman epithet for a 
romance is Milcsia. The most important 
and the only original production is the sati- 
rical romance of manners of PetrOnius 
(middle of the 1st century a.p.). This work, 
which is unfortunately preserved only in 
fragments, is of a kind which has no 
parallel in Greek literature. The MHd- 
morpliOsSs of Ap0lEIus, which are likewise 
of the highest value for the history of 
manners at the time (2nd century), and are 
interesting on account of the novel-like 
narratives inserted in them, are derived 
from a Greek model. Besides these works, 
this form of composition is still represented 
in extant Latin literature by the translation 
of the Alexander-romance of the pseudo- 
CJalUsthenes by lolius VAlErius (about 200). 


Similarly, the widtings of the pretended 
Dictys and DArEs (4th and 5th centuries), 
which are examples of the literature of 
forgery relating to the destruction of Troy, 
are probably to be referred to Greek sources. 
Lastly, there is the wonderful history of 
Apollonius of Tyre, a revised version of 
a Greek romance (6th century), which waf 
much read in the Middle Ages. 

Rorarli. The name given in the old 
Roman legion to the citizens of the lowest 
property-class, who were armed only with 
a dart and a sling. These had to open the 
lighting in the capacity of skirmishers, and, 
when the close combat began, to withdraw 
behind the line. In later times their place 
was taken by the vHitSs {q.v.). 

Rostra (properly the ships’ prows, from 
rostrumy the iron-bound prow, lit. “ beak,” 
of a ship). The orators’ platform in the 
Forum at Rome, so called because it was 
embellished with the bronze prows of the 
ships of the Latin fleet captured at Antium 
in 338 B.C. [Livy, viii 14]. Besides these it 
was also decorated with other raoTiuments 
of the greatness of Rome, such as the Laws 
of the Twelve Tables, the cdlunina rosfrtUa 
of Dhillus, and numerous statues of men of 
mark. Originally it stood between the part 
of the Forum called the C6mltlum and the 
Forum proper, opposite the CHria [no. 18a 
in Plan s.v. Forum] ; but in 44 b.c. Caesar 
moved it to the north end of the Forum 
under the Capitol [no. 6 in same Plan ; cp. 
Cic., Phil, ix 2], and here built up part of 
it by the employment of the old materials. 
It was not completed until after his death, 
by Antonius. This new platform, which 
was afterwards repeatedly restored, appears 
by the existing remains to have consisted 
of an erection 1 1 feet higher than the pave- 
ment of the Forum, about 78 feet in length, 
and 33 feet in depth [Cp. Middleton’s 
Remains of Ancient Rome, 2My 246.] The 
front was decorated with two rows of 
ships’ prows. The way up to the platform 
was at the back. This platform also was 
used down to the latest times of the Empire 
as a place for setting up honor aij statues. 
[The Rostra lUliay so called to distinguish 
it from the other rostray was the projecting 
pOdium of the hf>r06n of Julius CcesaVy 
built by Augustus, (no. 21 in plan). Affixed 
to this were the prows of the vessels 
captured at Actium: Dion Cassius, li 19 
(Middleton, l.c.y pp. 252-8). 1 

Rtldis. The wooden foil of the gladia- 
tors. (See Gladiatobes.) 

Rumina and Rlinadnns [der. rllmis oi 
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rUma^ “ a teat ”]. Ancient Italian pastoral 
deities, who protected the suckling cattle 
and received offerings of milk. In Rome 
their sanctuary stood at the foot of the 
Palatine Hill, in the neighbourhood of the 
Lhpercal ; in the same place was the 
Ruminal fig tree (probably a primitive 
emblem of the nurturing goddess) [the 
Jiilm Xnd ficus of Ovid, Fasti ii 41 2], under 
which Romulus and Remus were said to 
have been suckled by the wolf. 

Rlitllms Ltipus {Lucius). A Roman rhe- 


torician who composed in the time of Tiberius 
(14-37 A.D.) a work upon the figures of 
speech, abridged from a Greek treatise by the 
younger Gorgias. Of this work two books 
{ScMmdtd Lex^Os) have been preserved. 
The value of the work consists in its 
translations of striking passages quoted as 
examples, mainly from the lost speeches of 
the Greek orators. It was used by the 
anonymous author of a later Carmen dc 
FlgUris ct Schemdtibus in 186 hexameters. 

Rtitilius Ramatlanus. See Namatianus, 


S 


SabizittS. A Thracian and Phrygian 
deity, whom the Greeks usually identified 
with Dionysus [Diodorus, iv 4], and some- 
times also with Zeus. His orgiastic worship 
was very closely connected with that of the 
Phrygian Mother of the Gods, Rhea-Oybele, 
and of Attis. Along with this it was intro- 
duced into Athens in the 6th century B.c. 
[Aristophanes, Vespa'. 9, Lysistr. 388 ; De- 
mosthenes, De Cor. § 260]. In later times 
it was widely spread in Rome and Italy, 
especially in the latter days of paganism. 
Like many of the oriental deities, he repre- 
sented the flourishing life of nature, which 
sinks in death, always to rise again. As 
an emblem of the yearly renovation of 
nature, the symbol specially appropriated 
to him was the snake. Accordingly, at the 
celebration of his mysteries, a golden snake 
was passed under the clothes and drawn 
over the bosom of the initiated. [Clement 
of Alexandria, Protrept., p. 6. In the 
Characters of Theophrastus, when the 
superstitious man “ sees a serpent in his 
house, if it be the red snake, he will invoke 
Sabazius ” (xxviii, ed. Jebb).] 

S&binus {MdsUrlus). One of the most 
celebrated Roman jurists, a pupil of Ateius 
Capito in the time of Tiberius, and founder 
of the school of jurists called after him that 
of the SdblnXdni. {See Ateius Capito and 
Jurisprudence.) 

Sacellum. The Latin name for a small 
sanctuary, which was a mere altar, or an 
inclosed uncovered place with an altar, or 
a little temple with either an altar or an 
image for purposes of worship. In Rome the 
greater part of these sanctuaries were among 
the oldest and holiest places of worship. 

S&cerdos {Mdnlus PlOtlus). A Latin gram- 
marian, perhaps of the end of the 3rd cen- 
tury A.D. ; wrote in Rome an ars grammatica 
in three books. The third treats of metre. 


Sacra. The Latin term for all trans- 
actions relating to the worship of the gods, 
especially sacrifice and prayer. They are 
either sacra prlvdta or publtca. The former 
were undertaken on behalf of the individual 
by himself, on behalf of the family by the 
pdter fdmilXds, or on behalf of the gevs by 
the whole body of the gentiles. The centi-e 
of the domestic service of the gods is formed 
by the worshij) of the PendtiJs and Ldn^s. 
In particular cases recourse was also had 
to certain specified deities. Besides this, 
private sacra were attached to particular 
families ; these ])assed to the heir with 
the succession and became a burden on 
him. Hence an inheritance without sacra 
{hC'rPxlltds ship sacris) proverbially signi- 
fied an unimpaired piece of good fortune 
[Plautus, Capt. 775, 'Prin. 483]. As the 
family had sacra ^ so also had the gens 
{q.v.\ which had arisen out of the family 
by expansion. These were performed by a 
sacrificial priest {Jidmen) appointed from 
among the gentiles., the celebration taking 
place in his own house or in a special 
sdcellum in the presence of the assembled 
gentiles. The sacra publica were under- 
taken pro p6].)ulo collectively, (1) by the 
cUrla', pdgiy or vlci, into which the com- 
munity was divided, whence such sacrifices 
were called sacra pdpUldria; or (2) by the 
individual gentxs and societies {see Soda- 
litas), to which the superintendence of a 
particular cult had been committed by the 
State ; or (3) by the magistrates and priests 
of the Roman State. The sacra of the 
Rentes were with few exceptions performed 
in public, though the multitude present 
remained silent spectators; only in a few 
cases they took part in the procession to 
the place of worship or in the sacrificial 
feast. 

Sacr&meiitiim. The Roman term for the 
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military oath of allegiance, originally the I 
preliminary engagement entered upon with 
the general by newly enlisted troops [Cic., 
OffA 11 ^ 3G ; Livy, xxii 38 § 2]. The oath 
was taken first by the legates and tribunes. 
These officers then administered it to the 
soldiers in the following manner; one soldier 
in each legion recited the formula of the 
oath, and the rest wore called up by name, 
and, coming forward one by one, swore to the 
same oath with the words Mem in qhCj i.e. 
“The same (holds good) for me.” The oath 
remained in force only till the next campaign, 
and whenever there was a new general a 
new oath was taken. After the introduc- 
tion of the twenty years' service by Mkrms 
(about 100 B.c.) the men raised for service 
took the oath, not one by one, but all 
together and for the whole time of service, 
in tlie name of the State, afterwards in that 
of the emperor. 

Ha er amentum in the oldest and most 
general form of civil lawsuit, named after 
it IvgXs actio per saor ament urn , is a deposit 
made beforehand by the parties in the 
suit. It was originally five sheep or five 
oxen, according to the value of the object 
in dispute, afterAvards a sum of money at 
the rate of ten nsifes for each sheep and 
one hundred for each ox. The deposit was 
given back to the successful party, while 
that of the loser was originally applied to 
religious purposes; afterwards it went to 
the wrarium^ or public treasury. 

Sacrarium. The domestic chapel. (Hee 
House. Homan.) 

Sacrifices, among the ancients, formed the 
chief part of every religious act. According 
to the kind of sacrifice offered, they were 
divided into (a) bloodless offerings and {b) 
blood offerings, (a) The former consisted 
in firstfruits, viands, and cakes of various 
shape and make, which were somo of them 
burned and some of them laid on tho altars 
and sacrificial tables {see figs. 1 and 2) and 
removed after a time, libations of wine, 
milk, water with honey or milk, and frank- 
incense, for which in early times native 
products (wood and the berries of cedars, 
junipers, and bay trees, etc.) were used. 
Asiatic spices, such as incense and myrrh, 
scarcely came into use before the seventh 
century in Greece or until towards the end 
of tho Republic at Rome. 

{h) For blood-offerings cattle, goats, sheep, 
and swine were used by preference. Other 
animals were only en^loyed in special cults. 
Thus horses were offered in certain Greek 
regions to POseidon and HelISs, and at j 


3me on the occasion of tho October feast 
Mars; dogs to H6ckte and Robigus, asses 



(1) * HAI’ltll'ICUl. I Mll.K 
(with tcrmmal bunt of IhuapiiB, ai..l imiilfnicnfft ol 
saci ihotj) 

AND SACKKD TREK OF DlONirJUH 
(with thyrsus and tympanum). 

Mural paiiiting from Pompeii (Boetlichcr’a Jiunmt , ' 
fiR. 12), 





(2) * BACniFiriAT. TABLE WITH OFFERINGS. 
(Terra-cotta relief from Pompeii.) 

to Priapus, cocks to Asclepius, and geese 
to Tsis. Sheep and cattle, it Appears, could 
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be offered to any gods among the Greeks. 
As regards swine and goats, the regulations 
varied according to the different regions. 
Swine were sacrificed especially to Demeter 
and Dionysus, goats to the last named 
divinity and to Apollo and Artemis as well 
as Aphrodite, while they were excluded 
from the service of Athene, and it was 
only at Sparta that they wore pre- 
sented to Hera. At Epidaurus they 
might not be sacrificed to Asclepius, 
though elsewhere this was done with- 
out scruple. [Part of the spoils of 
the chase — such as the antlers or fell 
of the stag, or the head and feet of 
the boar or the bear —was offered to 
Artemis Agr5t6ra {see fig. 3).] 

As regards the sex and colour of 
the victims, the Romans agreed in 
general with the Greeks in following 
the rule of sacrificing male creatures 
to gods, female to goddesses, and those 
of dark hue to the infernal jjowers. 

At Rome, however, thei'e were special 
regulations respecting the victims 
appropriate to the different divinities. 

Thus the appropriate offering for 
Jupiter was a young steer of a white colour, 
or at least with a white spot on its fore- 
head ; for Mars, in the case of expiatory 
sacrifices, two bucks or a steer ; the latter 
also for Neptune and Apollo ; for Vulcan, a 
red calf and a boar ; for Liber and Mercury, 
a he-goat ; for Juno, Minerva, and Diana, a 
heifer ; for Juno, as Lucina, an ewe lamb 
or (as also for Ceres and the B6na Dea) 
a sow ; for Tellus, a pregnant, and for 
Proserpine a barren, heifer; and so on. 

The regulations as regards the condition 
of the victims were not the same everywhere 
in Greece. Still in general with them, as 
invariably with the Romans, the rule held 
good, that only beasts which were without 
blemish, and had not yet been used for 
labour, should be employed. Similarly, there 
were definite rules, which were, however, 
not the same everywhere, concerning the age 
of the victims. Thus, by Athenian law, 
lambs could not be offered at all before their 
first shearing, and sheep only when they had 
borne lambs. The Romans distinguished 
victims by their ages as lactantCs, sucklings, 
and maiOrf^Sf full grown. The sacrifice of 
sucklings was subject to certain limitations : 
young pigs had to be five days old, lambs 
seven, and calves thirty. Animals were 
reckoned maiores if they were bXdentes ; 
i.e. if their upper and lower rows of teeth 
were complete. There were exact require- 


ments for all cases as regards their sex 
and condition, and to transgress these was 
an offence that demanded expiation. If 
the victims could not be obtained as 
the regulations required, the pontifical law 
allowed their place to be taken by a repre- 
sentation in wax or dough, or by a dif- 
ferent animal in sitUstitution for tlie sort 


required. In many cults different creatures 
were combined for sacrifice : v.g. a bull, a 
sheep, and a pig {cp. Suovetaukilia), or a 
ig, a buck, and a ram, and the like. In 
tate sacrifices, victims were sometimes 
sacrificed in great numbers ; <\g. at the 
Athenian festival in commemoration of the 
victory at Marathon, 500 goats were slain. 
{Cp. Hecatombe.) Human sacrifices as a 
means of expiation were not unknown to 
the earliest Greek and Roman worship, 
and continued in certain cases {e.g. at the 
feast of the Lyesean Zeus and of Jupiter 
Liltlaris) until the imperial period; how- 
ever, where they continued to exist, crimi- 
nals who were in any case doomed to death 
were selected, and in many places oppor- 
tunity was further given them for escape. 

In general, it was considered that purity 
in soul and body was an indispensable 
requirement for a sacrifice that was to be 
acceptable to a divinity. Accordingly the 
offerer washed at least his hands and feet, 
and appeared in clean (for the most par t, 
white) robes. One who had incurred blood- 
guiltiness could not offer sacrifice at all ; 
he who had polluted himself by touching 
anything unclean, particularly a corpse, 
needed special purification by fumigation. 
Precautions were also taken to insure the 
withdrawal of all persons who might be 
otherwise unpleasing to the divinity ; from 
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many sacrifices women were excluded, from 
others men, from many slaves and freedmen. 
At Rome, in early times, all plebeians were 
excluded by the patricians. 

The victims were generally decked out 
with ribbons and wreaths, and sometimes 
the cattle had their horns gilded. If the 
creature voluntarily followed to the altar 
or even bowed its head, this was considered 
as a favourable sign ; it was an unfavour- 
able sign if it offered resistance or tried to 
escape. In that case, with the Romans, 
the object of the sacrifice was deemed to be 
frustrated. Among the Greeks those who 
took part in the sacrifice wore wreaths ; a 
firebrand from the altar was dipped in water, 
and with the water thus consecrated they 
sprinkled themselves and the altar. They 
then strewed the head of the victim with 
baked barley-grains, and cast some hairs cut 
from its head jnto the sacrificial fire. After 
those present had been called upon to ob- 
serve a devout silence, and avoid everything 
that might mar the solemnity of the occasion, 
the gods were invited, amidst the sound 
of flutes or hymns sung to the lyre and 
dancing, to accept the sacrifice propitiously. 
The hands of the worshippers were raised, 
or extended, or pointed downwards, ac- 
cording as the prayer was made to a god 
of heaven, of the sea, or of the lower world 
respectively. The victim was then felled 
to the ground with a mace or a hatchet, and 
its throat cut with the sacrificial knife. 
During this operation the animal’s head 
was held up, if the sacrifice belonged to the 
upper gods, and bowed down if it belonged 
to those of the lower world or the dead. The 
blood caught from it was, in the former 
case, poured round the altar, in the latter, 
into a ditch. In the case just mentioned 
the sacrifice was entirely burned (and this 
was also the rule with animals which were 
not edible), and the ashes were poured into 
the ditch. In sacrifices to the gods of the 
upper world, only certain portions were 
burned to the gods, such as thigh-bones or 
chine-bones cut off the victim, some of the 
•entrails, or some pieces of flesh with a layer 
of fat, rolled round the whole, together with 
libations of wine and oil, fra^incense, and 
sacrificial cakes. The remainder, after re- 
moving the god’s portion, as it was called, 
for the priests engaged in the sacrifice, was 
either roasted at once for the sacrificial 
banquet and so consumed, or taken home. 
Festal sacriflees at the public expense were 
■often combined with a public meal. Sacri- 
fice was made to the gods of the upper air 


in the morning ; to those of the lower world 
in the evening. 

Among the Romans^ as among the Greeks, 
reverent silence prevailed during the sacri- 
ficial operations; in case a careless word 
should become an evil omen, and to prevent 
any disturbance by external surroundings, 
a flnte-player played and the offerer of the 
sacrifice himself veiled his head during 
the rite. The prayer, formulated by the 
ponUflcSs^ and unintelligible to the priests 
themselves from its archaic language, was 
repeated by the votary after the priest, 
who read it from a written form, as any 
deviation from the exact words made the 
whole sacrifice of no avail. As a rule, the 
worshipper turned his face to the east, 
or, if the ceremony took place before 
the temple, to the imago of the divinity, 
grasping the altar with his hands; and, 
when the prayer was ended, laid his 
hands on his lips, and turned himself from 
left to right (in many cults from right to 
left), or, again, walked round the altar and 
then seated himself. Then the victim, se- 
lected as being without blemish, was conse- 
crated, the priest sprinkling salted grains of 
dried and pounded spelt {m6ld salsa) and 
pouring wine from a cup upon its head, and 
also in certain sacrifices cutting some of the 
hairs oft* its head, and finally making a stroke 
with his knife along the back of the crea- 
ture, from its head to its tail. Cattle were 
killed with the mace, calves with the ham- 
mer, small animals with the knife, by the 
priest’s attendants appointed for the pur- 
pose, to whom also the dissection of the 
victims was assigned. If the inspectors of 
sacrifice {see Haruspex) declared that the 
entrails {exta\ cut out with the knife, were 
not normal, this was a sign that the offering 
was not pleasing to the divinity ; and if it 
was a male animal which had been previously 
slaughtered, a female was now killed. If 
the entrails again proved unfavourable, the 
sacrifice was regarded as of no avail. On 
the other hand, in the case of prodigies, 
sacrifices were offered until favourable signs 
appeared. In other sin-offerings there was 
no inspection of entrails. Sin-offerings were 
either entirely burned or given to the priests. 
Otherwise the flesh was eaten by the offerers, 
and only the entrails, which were roasted 
on spits, or boiled, were offered up, together 
with particular portions of the meat, in the 
proper way, and placed in a dish upon the 
altar, after being sprinkled with mola salsa 
and wine. The slaughter of the victim took 
place in the morning, whilst the exta were 
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offered at evening;, the intervenijig time be- 
ing taken up by the process of prei)aration. 

SfiBCtiiaris Ludi (properly Ladl Ti^rentlnl 
or Tdrentlnl). The “ Secular dames ” arose 
from some gentile sacrifices of the Valerian 
family, which were offered to the gods be- 
neath the earth at the Terentum (or Taren- 
fiitn), a spot in the Campus Martins wliere 
a volcanic fire smouldered. The first cele- 
bration of the Ludi Tcnntini of which 
there is actual evidence took place 249 b.c., 
by the direction of the Sibylline books, in 
honour of Dis and Proserpine. Owing to 
the vow then made, to repeat them at the 
beginning of every smcuhinij or period of 
one hundred years, they were called the 
“ Secular Games.” Like all cults prescribed 
by the Sibylline books, they are of non- 
Roman origin, being, in fact, borrowed from 
the Etruscans, who at the conclusion of a 
mean period of 100 years, reckoned accord- 
ing to the longest human life in a genera- 
tion, used to present an expiatory offering 
on behalf of the new generation to the gods 
beneath the earth. The games seem to 
have been next held, not in 149, but in 140 ; 
the one following was omitted on account 
of the Civil Wars, and the games were not 
held again until the time of Augustus, in 
17 B.c. [It was for this occasion that 
Horace wrote his Carmen S(ec'iXlC{re.] The 
date was fixed by a reckoning different from 
that hitherto followed, by taking 110 years 
as the normal standard of the scECAilurn. 
In later times sometimes the new reckoning 
was adopted, sometimes the old; as early 
as Claudius wo have a return to the old, 
and in 47 a.d. that emperor celebrated with 
secular games the 800th year of Rome. 
Similarly the years 900 and 1000 of the 
city were celebrated. The ritual order of 
the games, which Augn.stus only altered by 
the introduction of Apollo, Diana, and 
Latona among the deities worshipped, was 
as follows : At the beginning of the season 
of harvest, heralds invited the people to the 
festival, which none had ever seen, nor 
would see again; and the commission of 
fifteen, which was charged with the due 
celebration of all festivals enjoined by the 
Sibylline books, distributed the means of 
expiation, consisting of torches, sulphur, 
and pitch, to all free persons on the Capitol 
and in the Palatine temple of Apollo. At 
the same time in the temple of the Capitoline 
Jupiter, in that of the Palatine Apollo, and 
in that of Diana on the Aventine, wheat, 
barley, and beans were handed to the people 
for an offering of firstfruits. At the feast 


' proper, which lasted three days and three 
nights, the emperor upon the first night 
sacrificed to the Parcse three rams, which 
were completely burnt up, upon three altars 
at the Terentum. This was accompanied 
by the burning of torches and the chanting 
of a hymn. At the same place, and on the 
same or the following day, a black hog and 
a young pig wore offered to Tellus, and 
dark-coloured victims to Dis and Proserpine. 
On the first day white bulls were sacrificed 
to Jupiter, and a white cow to Juno on the 
Capitol, after which scenic games were held 
in honour of Apollo. On the second day 
the matrons prayed to Juno on the Capitol ; 

I on the third, a sacrifice of white oxen took 
place in the Palatine temple of Apollo, while 
twenty-seven boys and the same number 
of maidens sang the carmen soiculare in 
Greek and in Latin. 

S&gitta. Arrow. {Sec Bow^s.) 

SftgittarlL The bowmen in the Roman 
armies. Those were generally raised by 
levy or furnished by the allies. The Cre- 
tan, Balearic, and Asiatic bowmen were 
specially celebrated. 

S&gnm. The military cloak of the Roman 
soldiers, which consisted of a four-cornered 
piece of cloth worn over the armour and 
fastened upon the shoulder by a clasp. It 
was a symbol of war, as the toga was the 
symbol of peace. 

S&lacia. A Roman goddess of the salt 
water. She was identified with the Greek 
Amphitrite, and regarded as the wife of 
Neptune. 

S&larium. A Roman term signifying 
properly the allowance of salt which the 
governor furnished for the magistrates and 
officers who formed his retinue ; then the 
gratification in money which took the 
place of the salt. Under the Empire it 
was the pay of the imperial magistrates, as 
well as of the physicians and professors in 
the service of the State. 

S&li! (“ dancers ”). An old Italian college 
of priests of Mars ; said to have been intro- 
duced at Rome by Niima and doubled by 
Tullus Hostilius. The earlier college was 
called the Salii PdlMlni^ and the later the 
Salii AgondlCa or Colllni. The former 
derived their name from their cUrla on the 
Palatine Hill ; the latter, from the Colline 
Gate, near which stood their sanctuary on 
the Quirinal. Both colleges consisted of 
twelve life-members of patrician family, and 
recruited their numbers from young men, 
whose parents were required to be still 
living ; at their head was a mdgister^ a 
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prcesul (leader in the dance), and a vdtfs 
(leader in the song). The cult of the Pala- 
tine Salii had to do with Mars, that of the 
Colline with Quirinus ; but the chief con- 
nexion of both was with the holy shields, 
ancllia. {See Ancile with cut.) The chief 
business of the Salii fell in March, the 
beginning of the campaigning season. On 
March 1st they began a procession through 
the city, each of them dressed in an em- 
broidered tunic, a bronze breastplate, and 
a peaked helmet, girt about with a sword, 
with one of the holy shields on the left 
arm, and in the right hand a staff, while 
trumpeters walked in front of them. At 
all the altars and temples they made a 
halt, and, under the conduct of the two 
loaders, danced the war-dance in three 
measures, from which they take their name 
of Salii or “ dancers,” accompanying it by 
singing certain lays, beating their shields 
meanwhile with the staves. Every day 
the procession came to an end at certain 
appointed stations, whore the shields were 
kept over the night in special houses, and 
the Salii themselves partook of a meal pro- 
verbial for its magnificence [Horace, Odes 
i 37, 2]. Until March 24th the ancilia 
were in motion; within this time some 
special festivities, were also held, in which 
the Salii took part. On March 11th there 
was a chariot-race in honour of Mars 
{Equlrla) and a sacrificial feast in honour 
of the supposed fabricator of the shields, 
Mainurius Veturins ; on the 19th was the 
ceremony of the cleansing of the shields, 
and on the 23rd the cleansing of the holy 
trumpets (tubce) of the priests, called 
the tubilustrinm. The days on which the 
ancilia wore in motion were accounted 
solemn {rellgiQsi)^ and on these days men 
avoided marching out to war, offering 
battle, and concluding a marriage. In 
October, the close of the campaigning 
season, the ancilia were once more brought 
out, in order to be cleansed in the Campus 
Martius. The lays of the Salii, called 
axdmentaj were referred to Numa, and 
were written in the archaic Saturnian 
verse, and in such primitive language, that 
they were scarcely intelligible even to the 
riests themselves, and as early as the 
eginning of the 1st century B.c. were the 
object of learned interpretation. [Quinti- 
lian i 6 § 40. Two or three connected 
bits of these lays have come down to us 
(Allen’s Remnants of Early Ijatin^ p. 74). 
The most intelligible is the following, in 
a rude Saturnian measure : 


II Cume tonds, Leucisie, ) pros tet tremdnii^ I| 
Quovi tibei ciiwct | d^xtumii.'ni totuiront ; || 

i.e. Cnm tdnas^ Lucetie (thou god of light),, 
prw ie iriimuntj cum tlbX cUnH (bolts of 
lightning) a dextrd tbndemnt.] Besides 
Mars, other deities, such ns Janus, Jupiter, 
and Minerva, were invoked in them ; the 
invocation of Mamurius Veturius formed 
the close [Ovid, Fasti^ iii 260 ff.]. After 
the time of Augustus the names of indivi- 
dual emperors were also inserted in the lays 
SalluBtius Crispus {Gains). The cele- 
brated Roman historian, born 86 b.c., of a 
plebeian family, at Amiternum, in the land 
of the Sabines. After a youth spent in 
excesses, in 52, he made, as tribune of the 
people, a most violent attack on Cicero, 
the defender of Milo and the senatorial 
party. By the censors of the year 60 he 
was turned out of the Senate, ostensibly 
for immorality, but really on political 
grounds, because he was a i)artisan of 
Caesar. By the latter he was made quaestor 
in 49, and thereby reinstated in his sena- 
torial rank. An expedition to Illyria, 
the conduct of which had been committed 
to him by Caesar, after the battle of Phar- 
salus, miscarried. He was more successful 
in 47 as propraetor in Africa, whore Ctesar 
committed to him the ])rovinco of Numidia, 
with the title of proconsul. Here he was 
guilty of such extortions, that it was only by 
the favour of Caesar that he escaped a con- 
demnation. The treasures thus acquired 
enabled him to lay out the magnificent 
gardens known by hia name on the Quirinal, 
and to devote his life entirely to learned 
pursuits, as, in consequence of the murder 
of Caesar, he had withdrawn from all poli- 
tical activity. His two oarliest produc- 
tions, on the Catilinarian Conspiracy (the 
Bellum CdtUlnm) and on the Jugurthine 
War {Bellum IHguiihlnum) are preserved 
complete. Of his most important work, the 
five books of JlisWrlw, only four speeches, 
two letters, and a series of fragments have 
come down to us. His work, after a survey 
of the earlier times, contained a short de- 
scription of the civil war between Marius 
and Sulla, and then a detailed history from 
78 to 67. The other writings ascribed to 
him— two letters to Caesar about the reor- 
ganization of the State {JE^istulce ad 
Ccesdrem de R^piiMtcO) and a Decldmdtlb 
in CXcimnemsire rhetorical fabrications 
of a later time. 

Sallust is undoubtedly the first artistic 
historian among the Romans. He deals 
not with the mere narration of events, but 
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aiao with the explanation of their inner 
meaning. His model is Thucydides, whom 
he strives to imitate, not only in his love of 
truth and his impartiality, but also in the 
general plan of his works, especially in the 
interweaving of speeches in order to char- 
acterize situations and persons, as well as 
in his phraseology, which is often brief and 
compressed even to obscurity. To literary 
form he paid more attention than was given 
by any Homan historian before him. In 
his language he purposely diverged from 
the ordinary language of the time, espe- 
cially by closely imitating the stjrle of the 
elder Cato. This mannerism of style, as 
well as the inconsistency between his 
earlier life and the censorious moral rigour 
displayed in his writings, drew upon him 
severe criticism, even among his contem- 
poraries. Nevertheless his works have 
always had a high reputation. 

SalmSneus. Son of iEOlus, husband of 
Alcldice, and father of Tyro (see Neleus). 
He founded Salmons in Elis, whither he had 
migrated from Thessaly. He usurped the 
name and the sacrifices of Zeus. He even 
imitated thunder and lightning by trailing 
dried skins and caldrons behind his 
chariot and flinging torches into the air. 
For this reason Zeus slow him with the 
lightning, and destroyed his town together 
with its inhabitants. His second wife, 
Sldero, had ill-treated her step-daughter 
Tyro, and was therefore slain by Tyro's 
sons, Pfillas and Neleus, at the altar of 
Hera, where she had taken refuge. 

Salpinx. The Greek name for the long 
trumpet, like the Homan tilba, with which 
the signals were given in the army. It 
was also employed in religious ceremonies. 
(See cut.) 



S&lus. The personification of health and 
prosperity among the Romans. As god- 
dess of health, she was identified with the 
Greek Hygieid daughter of Ascle- 

pius, and represented in the same way. 
As the deity representing the welfare of 
the Roman people (Sdlus Publtca PdpHli 
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KOrndni) she had from the year 302 b.c. a 
temple on the Quirinal. Under the Em- 
pire, she was also worshipped as guardian 
goddess of the emperors (Salus Aug\(>sta). 
Prayers were frequently made to her by the 
priestly colleges and the political bodies, 
especially at the beginning of the year, in 
times of sickness, and on the birthdays of 
the emperors. As her counterpart among 
the Sabines, we have the goddess Strenia, 
(See Stren^E.) 

S&lut&tio. The morning greeting which 
Homans of rank were in the habit of re- 
ceiving from clients, friends, and admirers 
in the dtrtum during the first two hours 
of the day ; for this purpose the callers 
gathered in the vestibule even before sun- 
rise. [Martial, iv 8: prlma sdlutautds 
atque altera continet hora ; Pliny, Ep. iii 
12, officia antSlUcdna.] 

Samhuca (Gr. samhykS). A triangular, 
stringed instrument resembling a harp, 
having a piercing tone. When played, its 
pointed end stood downwards. 

Samnis. See Gladiatores. 

SancuB. Usually called Si^ino Sancus (see 
Semones). a genius worshipped by the 
Sabines, Umbrians, and Romans, represent- 
ing holiness and good faith in human life. 
In Rome, he was principally worshipped 
under the name Dilics Fldlus (from fXdes^ 
“ faith ”) as god of oaths, god of the 
public laws of hospitality and of nations, 
also of international intercourse and of the 
safety of the roads, whicli were placed 
under his protection. An oath in his 
name could be taken only under the open 
sky ; therefore even his temple had a hole 
in the roof, and, when an oath by him was 
taken at home, the man swearing went into 
the uncovered court. On account of many 
points of resemblance he was identified 
with Hercules. He had a temple on the 
Quirinal (the foundation of which was cele- 
brated June 5), and another on the island 
in the Tiber [Ovid, Fasti^ vi 213-218]. 

Sand&llum. A Greek coveringfor the foot, 
principally worn by women, consisting of 
a thick sole of wood, cork, or leather, with 
a strap carried over the foot in front of 
the socket of the great toe, passed between 
this and the second toe, and tied to the 
other bands fastened to the edge of the 
sole before and behind. The back was 
supported by strap-work, which was often 
very neatly intertwined above the ankles. 
(See cuts.) 

Soles of the more simple kind were 
bound underneath the foot by a strap 
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running crosswise over the instep, or by 
two straps fastened to the side-edges and 
tied together in a knot or by a clasp. 
Soles were also worn, which 
were provided with a close- 
fitting piece of leather at 
the heel and with a piece 
of leather, sometimes nar- 
row, sometimes broad, at 
the sides. These last were 



Her poems were divided by the Alexan- 
drine scholars into nine books according to 
their metres ; and besides the purely lyric 



so laced together by straps 
round the ankles, that the 
toes and the flat of the foot 
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remained uncovered. {Cp. Solea.) 

Sappho. The greatest poetess of antiquity, 
born at My tllene or Eresus in LesbSs, lived 
between 630 and 570 b.c., being a younger 
contemporary of Alcaeus {see cut). She was 
married to a rich man of AndrCs, and had 
a daughter named ClMs. About 506 she 
was obliged to flee from Lesbos,* probably 
in consequence of political disturbances, 
and to remain some time in Sicily. In 
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" Da%‘lc-haired, pure, and eweetly smiling Sappho, 

Fain mould I say something, save that shame prevents m«.’’ 

— Alcaius, fragm. 55, licrgk. 

(Terra-cotta relief from Meloa, British Muhemn.) 

her later years she was again living in 
Lesbos, in the society of young girls with 
an inspiration for poetry. {See Erinna.) 
Although, according to the principles 
expressed in her own poems, and according 
to trustworthy testimonies of antiquity, 
she was a woman of pure and strict life, 
yet later scandal unwarrantably put an 
immoral interpretation on this society. 
Equally unfounded is the legend emanating 
from the Attic comedians, that she threw 
herself from the Leucadian rock into the 
sea out of despair at the rejection of her 
love by a handsome seaman named Fh&on 
{fragm. of Menander’s LetUiodia], 


songs, among which the EjtUhdld nda, or 
wedding-lays, were particularly celebrated, 
they included elegies and epigrams. Two 
of her odes, with a number of short frag- 
ments, are still extant. Her odes were for 
the most part comjiosed in the metre named 
after her the sappliic sfrfiphP (or stanza), 
which was so much used by Horace. They 
are among the tenderest and most charming 
productions in the whole range of extant 
Greek literature, and afford some percep- 
tion of the points of excellence ascribed 
to Sappho by antiquity : sincerity and depth 
of feeling, delicacy of rhythm, and grace 
and melodiousness of language. 

S^lrapls. See Serapis. 

Sarcdph&gUB. Properly lUhds saved- 
phdgds^ a kind of stone (alum-slate) found 
near AssSs, in the district of Troas in Asia 
Minor ; so called because it had the peculiar 
property, that all corpses laid in it were 
completely consumed in for^ days, with the 
exception of the teeth. [Cp. Pliny, N. //. 
ii 211.] Usually coffins were only inlaid' 
with it in order to hasten decomposition.. 
Then the name is given generally to any 
stone-coffin, such as those which were 
customary among Greeks and Eomans, 
among the latter particularly after the 
2nd century a.d. {Cp. Sculpture, and for a 



8ARCUPHAOU8 OF L. CORNKLUJ8 SC'IPIO KA1{|{A’IU8. 

(Borne, V&tloaA Mneeiun.) 


specimen see Muses.) The cut represents 
the sarcophagus of L, Cornelius Scipio 
Barbatus, consul 298 b.c.,. great-grandfather 
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of the elder Scipio Africanus, of the 3rd 
century b.c. It is made of common stone, 
and is the only example remaining from 
the old Roman time. 

SftrisBa. The thrusting-lance of the 
Macedonian hoplites {see Phalanx) and 
light cavalry, which in the time of Philip 
and Alexander was 18 feet long, afterwards 
14 ; from this lance the light cavalry were 
called sdrissdjihdri (sarissa-bearers). 

Sarpedon. According to Homer, son of 
Zeus and LaOd&mia and grandson of Bel- 
I6r5ph6n ; like his cousin Glaucus {q.v., 4), 
a prince of the Lycians and ally of Priam. 
At the storming of the Greek camp he, in 
company with Glaucus, was the first upon the 
enemy’s wall ; on his falling by the hand 
of Patroclus, a fearful battle arose over his 
body, until Apollo, by the command of Zeus, 
rescued the disfigured corpse from the 
Greeks, and, after washing it and anoint- 
ing it with ambrosia, had it carried through 
the air to Lycia by the twin brothers 
Sleep and Death [Horner, xvi 419-683]. 
Later writers describe him as a son of 
Zeus and Europa, and brother of Minos ; 
driven out by tlie latter, he won for him- 
self a lordship in Lycia, and lived there by 
the favour of Zeus for three generations. 

Satire (Lat. sdtXra, older form sdtura). 
‘The word properly denotes a medley of 
heterogeneous things, and in particular a 
kind of dramatical farce, which consisted 
of a mixture of speech, song, music, and 
dancing. {See Fescknnini.) 

Before the rise of an artistic type of 
Roman drama, those farces were performed 
-on festive oQcasions by itinerant minstrels, 
the representation taking place upon the 
public stage erected at Rome in 390 b.c. 

After the introduction of the Greek 
drama by Livlus AndrOnIcus, 240 b.c., the 
sdiUvie sank to the position of after-pieces 
{ex6dla) which were improvised by masked 
Roman youths after the conclusion of the 
performance proper; in this shape they 
lasted until they were entirely supplanted 
by the Atelldnce. As an artistic composi- 
tion the satura is wholly undramatical, 
and designates in the first instance a col- 
lection of miscellaneous pieces of poetry 
of heterogeneous contents and metres; in 
this form it seems to have been first 
introduced into literature by Ennius. A 
definite impress, fixing its character for 
all future time, was given to the satura 
in the ^ 2nd century b.c. by LCcIlIus, who 
made it essentially what we now under- 
.stand by satire, and is therefore designated 


by Horace ii 1, 62] as the inventor of 
this branch of literature. Even his satires, 
as may be gathered from the fragments that 
survive, were of a very miscellaneous char- 
acter, as regards matter and as regards 
form. All possible aspects of the life of 
the time were made the objects of a discus- 
sion, which might be serious, jocular, or 
censorious, as occasion required. It was 
composed in the form sometimes of an essay, 
sometimes of a letter, sometimes of a dia- 
logue, and in the conversational stylo in 
vogue at the time. In his earlier poems 
he made use of various metres, afterwards 
almost exclusively of the hexameter. The 
significant example of Lucilius invited emu- 
lation all the more, because the prosaic and 
didactic element in satire was in the most 
thorough accordance with the Roman char- 
acter and poetical capacities. Accordingly a 
number oi •imitators are mentioned reaching 
down to the end of the Republic, though, in 
the judgment of Hoi’aco, their endeavour to 
attain the level of their model was a vain 
one [Sat. i 10, 47J. A revival and develop- 
ment answering to the more refined taste of 
the time was given to the Lucilian satura 
by Horace, who, however, confined himself 
to social and literary life, and used the 
hexameter alone. In the latter respect 
his example was followed by Persius and 
Juvenal; but these treated the contrast 
between the ideal and the actual, which 
provokes the satire, not with the humour of 
Horace, but with bitterness and severity. 

An ancient (or pre-Lucilian) style of 
satura was revived towards the end of 
the Republic by the “most learned of 
the Romans,” T6rentius Varro, with his 
Menippean Satires j in which, following the 
example of the Cynic Menippus of Gadfira, 
he treated serious subjects in humorous 
fashion and in a mixed form of prose 
and poetry. Tliis mixed form was also 
adopted in the time of Nero by PfiTRONius 
in his satirical romance of manners, and by 
SfeNfecA in his satire on Claudius, as well 
as in later times by the emperor Julian 
in his Ccesdresj written in Greek. 

The satire is a thoroughly Roman species 
of poetry [Quintilian, x 1 § 93: Satura 
quidem tota nostra est]'^ for though there 
is much in the poetry of the Greeks which, 
in regard to subject-matter, corresponds in 
some degree to the satire, still they were 
never able to produce a literature of this 
kind stamped with a definite character of its 
own, and aescribed by a distinctive name, 

S&tilra,. * See Satire. 
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Sd.ttiriiaila. A Roman festival in honour 
of Saturnus {q.v.), 

Saturnus (“ the sower An ancient 
Italian god of seedtime and harvest, with 
a sickle as symbol ; husband of Ops, father 
of Picus. In later times he was identified 
with the Greek KrOnos, who, thrust out 
by Zeus, came across the sea to Latium, 
was received by Janus, settled as king on 
the Capitoline Hill (as it was called in after 
times), brought agriculture and its blessings 
to the people, and subsequently disappeared. 
His reign was regarded as the golden age 
of Italy. At the foot of the Capitoline Hill 
a temple, built by the last Tarquin on the 
site of a very ancient altar, was dedicated 
to him and to his wife Ops. Under this 
temple was the Roman treasury {oirdriwn 
Saturni ; No, 4 in plan, s.v. Forum). Ex- 
cept during his festival, his statue was, 
throughout the year, wound round the feet 
with woollen fillets. People offered sacri- 
fices to him with uncovered head, according 
to the Greek rites. His own festival, the 
Sdturndlia, took place on December 17, and 
consisted of sacrifices in the open air in 
front of the temple and also of an outdoor 
banquet, at which the senators and knights 
appeared, after laying aside the tdga for a 
loosely fitting gown called synthesis. After 
the feasting, they separated with the cry, 
“ To Saturnalia ! ” The festival was also 
celebrated in private society; schools had 
holidays, law-courts were closed, all work 
was stopped, war was deferred, and no 
punishment of criminals took place for seven 
days from December 17 to 23. During that 
time there were all kinds of fantastic amuse- 
ments. The festival was symbolical of a 
return to the golden age. People gave 
presents to one another, in particular wax 
tapers {cSrH) and dolls {slgillaria). They 
also entertained one another, and amused 
themselves with social games ; in particular, 
they gambled for nuts — the symbol of fruit- 
fulness. Every freedom was given to slaves, 
and they were first entertained at the 
banquet and served by their masters, in re- 
membrance that under the rule of Saturnus 
there had been no differences in social 
rank, 

Sat3rric Drama. One of the three varieties 
of the Attic drama. Its origin may be 
traced back to Pratlnas of Phlius (about 
500 B.C.). It is probable that, after settling 
in Athens, he adapted the old dithyramb 
with its chorus of Satyrs, which was cus- 
tomary in his native place, to the form of 
tragedy which had been recently invented 


in Athens. This new kind of drama met 
with so much approval, and was so much 
developed by Pratinas himself, as well 
as by his. son Aristgiis, by Chosrilus, by 
JGschylus, and the dramatists who suc- 
ceeded him, that it became the custom to 
act a satyric drama after a set of three 
tragedies. The seriousness of the preceding 
plays was thus relieved, while the chorus 
of Satyrs and Sileni,* the companions of 
Dionysus, served to indicate the original 
connexion between that divinity and the 
drama. The material for a satyric drama, 
like that for a tragedy, was taken from 
an epic or legendary story, and the action, 
which took place under an open sky, in a 
lonely wood, the haunt of the Satyrs, had 
generally an element of tragedy; but the 
characteristic solemnity and stateliness of 
tragedy was somewhat diminished, without 
in any way impairing the splendour of the 
tragic costume and the dignity of the heroes 
introduced. The amusing effect of the play 
did not depend so much on the action 
itself, as was the case in comedy, but 
rather on the relation of the chorus to that 
action. That relation was in keeping with 
the wanton, saucy, and insolent, and at the 
same time cowardly, nature of the Satyrs. 
The number of persons in the chorus is not 
known, probably there were either twelve or 
fifteen, as in tragedy. In accordance with 
the popular notions about the Satyrs, their 
costume consisted of the skin of a goat, deer, 
or panther, thrown over the naked body, 
and besides this a hideous mask and bris- 
tling hair. The dance of the chorus in the 
satyric drama was called slcinnls^ and con- 
sisted of a fantastic kind of skipping and 
jumping. The only satyric play now ex- 
tant is the Cyclops of Euripides. The 
Romans did not imitate this kind of drama 
in their literature, although, like the Greeks, 
they used to have merry after-pieces follow- 
ing their serious plays. {Sec Exodium.) 

Satyrs. In Greek mythology, spirits of 
the woodland, in the train of Dionysus, with 
puck noses, bristling hair, goat-like ears, 
and short tails. They are depicted as 
wanton, cunning, and cowardly creatures, 
and always fond of wine and women. They 
dwell in woods and on mountains, where 
they hunt, and tend cattle, dance and 
frolic with the Nymphs (for whom they 
lie in ambush), make music with pipe and 
flute, and revel with Dionysus. Their own 
special dance is called slcinnls. They were 
considered as foes to mankind, because they 
played people all kinds of roguish pranks, 
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and frightened them by impish tricks. The 
hare, as a wanton, cowardly, and amorous 



(1) * COPY OF TIIK 8ATYU (OR FAUN) OF I'RAXITEI.ES. 
(Romo, Capitoline Museum.) 


In art and poetry they gained a higher 
significance, owing to the festivals of 
Dionysus. (See Satyric Drama.) In early 
art they are represented for the most part as 
bearded and old, and often very indecorous. 
As time went on, they were represented as 
ever younger and more graceful, and with 
an expression of amiable roguishness (see 
cuts). [The artist who led the way in this 
transformation was Praxiteles. The statue 
of the Satyr which Pausanias (i 20 § 1) 
saw at Athens, in the Street of Tripods, is 
generally suj)posed to be the original from 
which the statue in the Capitoline Museum 
and many others of the same type are de- 
rived. “ In tlie 
Satyr of Pra.ri- 
teles all that is 
coarse and ugly 
in form, all that 
is mean or revolt- 
ing in expression, 
is purged away 
by the fire of 
genius. Of ex- 
ternal marks of 
his lower nature 
nothing is left but 
the pointed ears 
and, the arranye- 
ment of the hair 
over the forehead^ 
which is a remi- 
niscence of the 
budding horns of 




(2) BATYR. 

(Fauna colla macchia, Munich, Glyptothek, No. 90.) 

creature of the woodland, was their appro- | 
priate symbol. 


the goat” (Perry’s (B) youthfui. sAryR with 
Greek and Ro- the infant dionysus. 
man Sculpture^ (Naples, Museum.) 

p. 437). (See fig. 

1.) The Satyr represented in fig, 2 was 
regarded by Winckelmann as, in point of 
execution, one of the most beautiful works 
of ancient art.] (Cp. Silenus.) 

Sauroctdnds (“ lizard slayer ”). A special 
name of Apollo (q.v.). 

Scene (Lat. sccena). The stage. (See 
Theatre.) 

Scepticism. A philosophical school 
founded by Pyrrho oi Elis (about B.c. 365- 
275), which refused to acknowledge that 
truth was obtainable by the perception of 
the senses and the cognisance of the mind. 
In literature it is chie% represented by 
the physician Sextus Empiricus. (Cp. 
Philosophy.) 

Schfirla. The mythical island of the 
Phaeacians (see Ph^eaces), identified with 
I the historic Corcyra. 

School®. See Education. 
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Sciritae. A body of light infantry in the 
Spartan army, consisting of the pMoRci 
{q.v.) of the district Sciritis. 

Scirdn. A robber who lived on the 
boundary between M6g&ra and Attica, and 
compelled the travellers, whose goods he 
had seized, to wash his feet, only in order to 
kick them into the sea, where an immense 
tortoise devoured their dead bodies. He 
was slain by the youthful Theseus {q.v.). 

Sclr6ph6rl&. An Athenian festival cele- 
brated on the 12th of the month ScirdpJid- 
rtOn (June- July), called after it. It was 
in honour of Athene, who was worshipped 
under the name of Sclrils near ScirSn, a 
spot on the “holy way” leading from 
Athens to Eleusis. It had its name from 
the large white sunshade (scirdn) beneath 
which the priestess of Athene (the patron 
goddess of the city), the priest of Erecli- 
theus, and the priest of Helids went to 
Sciron to sacrifice. The sunshade was a 
symbol of heavenly protection against the 
rays of the sun, which began to burn more 
intensely during the month of the festival. 
This protection was invoked with special 
reason, for the dry limestone rock was thinly 
covered by a meagre surface of soil in the 
neighboured of Athens, and particularly 
near Sciron itself. In this, as in other 
festivals of invocation, there were also 
expiatory offerings ; and hence they carried 
in the procession the hide of a ram that 
had been sacrificed to Zeus as the mild and 
gracious deity (meilichids). 

ScdllA Short lyrical poems, usually con- 
sisting of a single strdphd, which were in- 
tended to be sung after dinner over the 
wine. The ancients ascribed their invention 
to Terpander, and they received their first 
development among the Lesbians, and were 
written by such masters of song as Alcaeus, 
Sappho, Praxilla, Tim6cr66n, SimSnides, 
and Pindar. The last mentioned, however, 
gave them a more artistic form, with 
several strophes, in accordance with the 
rules of Dorian lyric verse. This class of 
poetry found a congenial home in the 
brilliant and lively city of Athens, where, 
to the very end of the Peloponnesian War, 
it was the regular custom at banquets, after 
all had joined in the peedn^ to pass round a 
lyre with a twig of myrtle, and to request 
all guests who had the requisite skill to 
sing such a song on the spur of the moment. 
To judge from the specimens that have 
been preserved, their contents were ex- 
tremely varied : invocations of the gods, 
gnomic sayings, frequently with allusions 

D. c. A. 


I to common proverbs and fables, and tho 
j praises of the blessings and pleasures of 
life. The most famous scdVtdn was that 
of a certain Callistrfttus on HarmSdlus and 
Arist6gitdn, who had killed the tynnit, 
Hipparchus, son of PisistrStus. It coiivsists 
of four strophes, but the last three are only 
variations of the first. 

Sedpas (of Par6s). One of the mo.st cele- 
brated Greek sculptors. With Praxltfilcs, 
he stood at the head of the later Attic 
school, in the first half and towards tho 
middle of the 4th century. He was also an 
architect, and in his younger days super- 
intended the reconstruction of the toiujilo 
of Athene at T6g6a, which had been burnt 
down in 394 b.c. Tho groups in the two 
pediments, representing the chase of tho 
Calydonian boar and the combat of Achilles 
and Tel^phus, were executed by his hand, 
or at any rate under his direction. [Pau- 
sanias viii 45 §§ 4-7. The exact site of 
this temple was ascertained in 1879, and 
fragments of the sculptures iu the pedimei)*s 
were discovered during the exciivations. 
They include the heads of two youthful 
heroes, and the mutilated head of tho Caly- 
donian boar.] In conjunction with other 
artists he executed in 350 the designs on 
the sepulchre of Mausolus. (See Mauso- 
leum.) His most important work, a grouj) 
with numerous figures, represeuting Ac'hilles 
being conducted to the island of Leuce, and 
including Poseidon, ThStls, Achilles, and 
t Tritons and Nereids riding on sea monsters, 

! afterwards ornamented tho temple of Nep- 
tune near the Circus Flamlnlus in Rome 
[Pliny, N. H. xxxvi 2G]. In Pliny’s time 
[xxxvi 28] there was doubt as to whether 
tlie group of Niobida (sf c Niobe) in tho 
Roman temple of Apollo SOsIanus was the 
work of Scopas or of Praxiteles. The 
number of single statues, especially of gods 
and demigods, by his hand, which were 
known to the ancients, was very great. 
Among these was the Apollo placed by 
Augustus in the temple on the Palatine, 
clothed m a long robe, with a crown of bay- 
leaves on his head, sweeping the chords of 
his lyre [Pliny, xxxvi 25 ; Propertius, ii 81 , 
11. 6, 16] ; the colossal seated figure of Ares 
in the temple built by Brutus Gallaecus near 
the Circus Plaminius [Pliny, § 26] ; the nude 
statue of AphrSditg in the same temple [ih .] ; 
and the frenzied Msenad [Anthologia Grcpca 
i 74, 75 ; iii 57, 3]. The influence of some of 
these works has been traced in copies and 
imitations that are still extant. [Thus, tho 
Mmnad is supposed to have supplied the 

o o 
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type for such representations as that exem- 
plified in the gem of Agave with the 
head of Pentheus.] 

Scorpio. A kind of engine for projec- 
tiles, in earlier times identical with the cata- 
pult, and in later times with the dndger. 
{See Artillery.) 

ScribsB (writers). The highest class among 
the inferior paid officials at Rome (see 
Apparitor). They did not perform ordi- 
nary writers’ services, which were usually 
assigned to slaves, but occupied the position 
of clerks, registrars, accountants, and secre- 
taries. Of special importance were the 
scribce qucestOrli attached to the trlhuni 
evrdrli. They formed three commissions of 
ten members each, and kept the accounts 
of the treasury. Two of their number 
were also attached to each provincial 
quaestor as accountants. The scriba' also 
of the different aediles and tribunes ap- 
pear to have formed a commission of ten 
members, while those taken from among 
them by the consuls, prmtors, and censors 
seem to have been employed only during 
their term of office. The imitlficUB also 
had their scribw. 

Scribonius Largus. A Roman physician 
who accompanied the emperor Claudius to 
Britain in 43 a.d. Between that year and 
48 he compiled a treatise on medicine 
{CompdsUXdn^s Medicdincntdru'iii)^ which 
we possess in a somewhat imperfect form. 
It contains 271 prescriptions, arranged 
according to the parts of the body, from 
the head downwards. 

Scriptores Histdrlaa Augnstse. The name 
given to the six authors of biographies of 
the Roman emperors, united at an un- 
certain date into a single collection. The 
biographies extend from Hadrian to Nume- 
rian, 117-284 a.d. (with the exception of 
the years 244-253) . Of the six biographers, 
^ianus SpartianuSf Volcdtius GalVicanus^ 
and TrSbellius PolllO wrote under Diocle- 
tian ; Fldvius V6pi8CU8 Spraeftsius, jElius 
LamprldiuSf and Julius Gdj^tOllnus under 
Constantius ChlSrus and (5onstantine the 
Great. The biographies are merely dry 
compilations from the lost writings (1) of 
Marius Maximus (who at the beginning 
of the 3rd century, under Alexander 
S^verus, continued the work of Suetonius 
by writing the lives of the emperors from 
Nerva to Elagabalus) ; and (2) of his con- 
temporary Junius Oordus, who wrote bio- 
graphies of the less famous emperors. In 
spite of their deficiencies in style and spirit, 
they are of value as authorities for history. 


Sculp6n$a. The wooden shoe of the 
Roman peasants and slaves. 

Sculpture. The origin of painting as an 
art in Greece is connected with definite 
historical personages. That of sculpture 
is lost in the mists of legend. It was 
regarded as an art imparted to men by the 
gods ; for such is the thought expressed in 
the assertion that the earliest statues fell 
from heaven. The first artist spoken of 
by name, Daedalus, who is mentioned as 
early as Homer, is merely a personifica- 
tion of the most ancient variety of art, 
that which was employed solely in the 
construction of wooden images of the gods. 
This is clearly proved by his name ( = “ the 
cunning ar tifi cor ”). To hi m were attributed 
a series of inventions certainly separated 
far from each other in respect of time and 
place, and embracing important steps in the 
development of wood-carving and in the 
representation of the human form. Thus he 
is said to have invented the saw, the axe, the 
plummet, the gimlet, and glue [Pliny, N. Jf. 
vii 198], to have been the first to open the 
eyes in the statues of the gods, to separate 
the legs, and to give freer motion to the 
arms, which had before hung close to the 
body [Diodorus iv 76]. After him the early 
school of sculptors at Athens, his reputed 
native city, is sometimes called the school 
of Daedalus [Pausanias v 25 § 13]. During 
a long residence in Crete he is said to have 
instructed the Cretans in making wooden 
images {x6dnd) of the gods [ib. viii 53 § 8]. 

The invention of modelling figures in clay, 
from which sculpture in bronze originated, 
is assigned to the Sicyonian potter BCtAdEs 
at Corinth [Pliny, xxxv 151]. The art of 
working in metals must have been known 
early in Greece, ns appears from the 
Homeric poems [esp. 11. xviii 468-608, 
“the shield of Achilles”]. An important 
step in this direction was due to Glaucus 
of Chios, who in the 7th century b.c. in- 
vented the soldering of iron [Herodotus, i 
25 ; Pausanias, x 16 § 1], and the softening 
and hardening of metal by fire and water 
[Plutarch, De Defectu Orac. 47]. The dis- 
covery of bronze-founding is attributed to 
Rhcecus and THfiftDORUS of SSmSs about 
580 [Pausanias, viii 14 § 8]. The high 
antiquity of Greek sculpture in stone may 
be inferred from a work of the very earliest 
period of Greek civilization, the powerful 
relief of two upright lions over the gate of 
the castle at Mycense. {See Architecture, 
fig. 2.) 

Sculpture in marble, as well as in gold 
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and ivory, was much advanced by two 
famous “pupils of Daedalus,” DIpcenus 
and SOYLLis of Crete, who were working 
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(1) * I’KRSKUS CUTTING OKU TIIK HKAD OF MKDL'SA. 
Metope from Selinus (Museum, Palermo). 

in Argos and Sfcyon about 550 d.c. [Pliny, 



(8) * Till-; UAKI’V MONUMENT AT XANTIIi S. 


xxxvi §§ 9, 14 ; Pausanias, ii 16 g 1, 22 g 5], 
and founded an influential school of art in 
the Peloponnesus. [This school included 
Hdg5’“Ius and Th6o- 
cles (Pausanias, vi 
19 § 8, 17 g 2) ; Don- 
tas and DOr^cleidas 
(ih,, vi 19 § 12, V 17 
g 1); Cl6archus of 
Ehegium (iii 17 g 
6) ; Tectseus and 
AngfillOn (ii 32 § 5, 
ix 35 § 3).) Among 
their works are re- 
corded not only 
statues of gods, but 
also of heroes, often 
united in large 
groups. Some con- 
ception of the ar- 
tistic productions of 
this period may be 
formed from scat- 
tered monuments 
still extant, origi- 
nating in different 
parts of the Greek 
world ; e.g, the rude 
and more primitive 
metopes of S’^linus in Sicily (fig. 1); the 
statues of Apollo from the island of 
Tliera and from T6n6a, near Corinth (fig. 2); 
the reliefs on the Harpy Monument from 
the acropolis of Xanthus in Lycia (figs. 
3 and 4), etc. These works, in spite of 
their archaic stiffness, show an effort after 
individual and natural expression, though 
the position of the foot in striding, witli 
the sole completely touching the ground, 
and the unemotional and stony smile on 
the mask-like face, are common to all. 
Even after Greek sculpture had mastered 
the representation of the human body, not 



(Munich, Glyplolhek.) 



<(4) * KKLIlfF PHfrtI THE HABPT MONUMENT. 
(British Museum.) 
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only at rest, but also in the most violent 
movement, it still continued unable to 
overcome the lifeless rigidity of facial 
expression. This is seen in the Trojan 
battle-scenes (date about 480) on the 
iEginetan pediments. Here the figures are 
represented in every variety of position in 
the fight, and depicted, not indeed 
with any ideality, but with perfect 
mastery even to the smallest detail ; 
whereas the faces are entirely des- 
titute of any expression appropriate 
to their situation. {See fig. 5, and 
the West Pediment under ^Egi- 
NETAN Sculptures.) The athletic 
forms in which the iEginetan heroes 
are represented indicate another 
important extension of the sphere f 
of artistic representation. From ^ 5 ^ ♦ 
about 644 B.c. it had become usual 
to erect statues of the victors in 


teacher of Phidias, Mjrron, and Polyclitus. 
The transition to the period of the finest 
art is represented by Cal Amis of Athens, 
PythAgCbas of Rhegium, and especially 
MyrOn, another Athenian, in whom the 
art attained the highest truth to nature, 
with perfect freedom in the representation 


(5) * TIIK DYING HERO OF THIS EASTERN PEDIMENT OF THE 
TEMPLE OF ATHENE, jEGINA. 

(Munich, Glyptotliok.) 


the athletic contests, Olympia 
especially abounding in these. |01. 69; 
Pausanias, vi 18 §7 ; the statues there men- 
tioned are of wood.] By this innovation 
the art was freed from the narrow limits 
to which it had been confined by the tra- 
ditions of religion, and led on to a truer 
imitation of nature. In this department 
the school of iEgIna was specially active, 
attaining its highest perfection in the 
bronze statuary of GlaucIas, Gallon, and 
above all Onatas (500-4GQ). 



(6) HARBLB COPY OF MYKONOS DISOOBOLVa, 
(Rome, PalazBO Ma&simi.) 

Sculpture in bronze flourished simulta- 
neously in the Peloponnesus at Sicf on under 
CAnAchus [for a supposed copy of his Apollo 
8ee Oanachus] and his brother AristOclSis, 
the founder of a school which lasted long 
after, and at Argos under AafiLADAs, the 


of the human body, and was thus prepared 
for the develojnnent of ideal forms. 

This last step was taken at Athens, in 
the time of Pericles, by PhIdIas. In his 
creations, particularly in his statues of the 
gods, whether in bronze or in ivory and 
gold, he succeeded in combining perfect 
beauty of form with the most profound 
ideality, fixing for ever the ideal type for 
Zeus and Athene, the two deities who were 
pre-eminently characterized by intellectual 
dignity. {See Athene, Zeus, and Par- 
thenon, figs. 4 and 5.) For one of his 
heroic subjects see fig. 7. 

Of the pupils of Phidias the two who 
worked most nearly in the same spirit were 
AgOrAcrItus and ALCAMENfis, the author 
of the sculpture of the western pediment 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, part of 
which still remains. The perfection of 
Attic art at this time can be realized when 
we consider that, with all their beauty of 
execution, the extant marble sculptures of 
the Parthenon, Theseum, Erechtheum, and 
the temple of “Wingless Victory” must 
be regarded as mere productions of the 
ordinary workshop fas compared with the 
lost masterpieces 01 Phidias]. The school 
of Phidias had rivals in the naturalistic 
school which followed Myron, including 
his son Lfclus and CrEsIlAs of QfdSnia. 
[For a supposed copy of his Perides^ see 
Cresilas.] Independent of both schools 
stood PiEONiUS of Mende, whose Victory^ as 
well as part of his sculptures on the east 
pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
are still extant [see P^EONiusand Olympian 
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Games (fig. 1)1 ; and Call!mAchus, the 
“ inventor ” of the Corinthian order of archi- 
tecture [Vitruvius, iv 1 § 10] and of the ap- 


contemporary POLfCLiTUS, whose colossal 
gold and ivory statue of the Argive Hera 
directly challenged comparison with the 



( 7 ) * THESEUS. 

From the west pediment of the Parthenon ; also identified as either an Athenian 
nver-god (lUtutuit or Gei>hi$m) or Olyinpun, 

(British Museum.) 


plication of the auger to working in marble 
Pausanias, i 26 § 6]. Another school of 



(8) * FARKBSK DIADUMKRU8 OF POLYCLITUS. 
(British Mnseuin.) 

sculpture in opposition to that of Athens 
was founded at Argos by Phidias’ younger 


works of Phidias in its materials, its 
ideality, and its artistic form, and estab- 
lished the ideal type of that goddess. He 
mainly devoted himself, however, to work 
in bronze, the department in which Argos 
had long been pre-eminent ; and made it 
his aim to exhibit the perfection of beauty 
in the youthful form (fig. 8). He also 
established a cdnOn or scheme of the 
normal proportions of the body. Of his 
pupils the chief was Naucj/dCa of Argos. 

As in the first period of Greek sculp- 
ture, represented by Myron, Phidias, and 
Polyclitus, the schools of Athens and 
Argos held the first rank beyond dispute, 
so it was also in the second period, which 
embraces the 4th century down to the 
death of Alexander the Great. Athens, 
moreover, during this period remained true 
to the traditions oi Phidias, and still 
occupied itself mainly with the ideal forms 
of gods and heroes, though in a spirit 
essentially altered. The more powerful 
emotions, the more deeply stirred passions, 
of the period after the Peloponnesian War 
were not without their innuence on art. 
The sculptors of the time abandoned the 
representation of the dignified divinities of 
the earlier school, and turned to the forma 
of those deities whose nature gave room 
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for softer or more emotional expression, 
especially AphrOdite and Dionysus and the 
circle of gods and daemons who surrounded 
them. The highest aim of their art was 
to pourtray the profound pathos of the soul, 
to give expression to the play of the 
emotions. With this is connected the 
reference of this school for marble over 
ronze, as more suited for rendering the 
softer and finer shades of form or expres- 
sion. The art of executing work in gold 
and ivory was almost lost, the resources of 
the States no longer sufficing, as a rule, for 
this purpose. The most eminent of the 
New Attic school were Sc6pas of P&r6s 
and PRAXiTfeLfis of Athens. Scopas, also 
famous as an architect, was a master of 
the most elevated pathos. Praxiteles was 
no less masterly in regard to the softer 
graces in female or youthful forms, and in 
the representation of sweet moods of dreamy 
reverie. In his statues of Aphrodite at 
Cnidus and Eros at Thespiae he established 
ideal types for those divinities. The 
Hermes with the infant Dionysus, found at 
Olympia, remains as a memorial of his art 



(9) THE BJSAMSS WJTB TBS HfFAKT BIONraVS 
OF PRAXlTEI.rS. 

(Olympia.) 

(fig. 9). Of the productions of this school 
(in which thenamesof Bry^eus, LfiOonARfis, 
and TImOthSus, who was joined with 
Scopas in his work on the Mausoleum at 


Halicarnassus, ought also to be mentioned) 
an opinion may be formed from the spirited 
reliefs on the choragic monument of Lysl- 
crates {q.v.) at Athens. We have also 
extant, in a copy, the Niobid group {see 



(10) HIOBB. 
(Florence, Uflizi.) 


Niobe), concerning the original of which 
it was much disputed, even in ancient 
times, whether the author were Scopas or 
Praxiteles [Pliny, xxxvi 28]. In contrast 
to the ideal aims of Attic art, tho Sicyo- 
nian school still remained true to its early 
naturalistic tendencies and to the art of 
sculpture in bronze, of which Argos had 
so long been the home. At the head of 
the school stood one of the most influential 
and prolific artists of antiquity, Lysippus 
of Sicyon. His efforts were directed to 
represent beauty and powerful develop- 
ment in the human body (fig. 11). Hence 
Her&cles, as the impersonation of human 
physical strength, was pourtrayed by him 
often er, and with more success, than any 
other deity, and his type fully established. 
Lysippus was most prolific as a portrait 
sculptor, a branch of art which had been 
mucn advanced in the invention by his 
brother Lysistrfiltus of the method of taking 
plaster casts of the features [Pliny, xxxv 
158]. 

After Alexander the Great the practice 
of the art, which had thus developed to per- 
fect mastery of technique^ began to deterio- 
rate with the general decay of the countries 
of Greece proper, and to give place to the 
flourishing artistic schools of Asia Minor 
and the neighbouring islands. The char- 
acteristic of this period is the rise of a 
method of treatment which strives after 
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effect. Instead of the na^vetd of earlier 
times we get a certain deliberate calcula- 
tion of a theatrical type, a tendency to 
make the exhibition of technical skill an 



(11) THK APOXrOMK^iOH OF LYSIPPUS. 
(Marble Copy, Vatican.) 


end in itself. The most productive school 
was that of Rhodes, at the head of which 
stood a pupil of Lysippus, Chares of 
Lindus, who designed the famous Crilossiis 
of Rhodes, the largest statue of ancient 
times. Two well known extant works in 
marble proceeded from this school, the 
group of LddedOn {q.v.) and his sons, by 
Ag^sander, AthEnodOrus, and PGlydOrus, 
found at Rome in 1506, now one of the 
chief treasures of the Vatican Museum, and 
the Farnese Bull at Naples. This lust 
group, by Apollonius and Tauriscus of 
Tralles, represents the revenge of Zethus 
and AmphiOn on Dirce {see cut under Dirce), 
and is the largest extant antique work which 
consists of a single block of marble. Both 
these are admirable in skill and technique, 
embodying with the greatest vividness the 
wild passions of a moment of horror ; but 
the theatrical effect and the exhibition of 
technical skill are unduly exaggerated. [To 
the Rhodian school is conjecturally assigned 
the fine group representing MfinMaus bear- 
ing the body of Patroclus, several imperfect 
copies of which are still extant (fig. 12). 
It is sometimes, however, regarded as one 
of the later products of the same school 
as the group of Niobe, and assigned to 


the early part of the 3rd century b.o. 
(Friederichs- Wolters, GipsahgiLsse, no. 
1397.) The Pasqiiino at Rome is probably 
the original of the copy in the Vatican and 
of both of those in Florence.] 

The second in rank of the schools of this 
period was that at Pergdmdn, where the 
sculptors Is6g(5nus, PhyrQmilclms, Str&t5- 
nicus, and Antlg6nus celebrated in a series 
of bronze statues the victories of the kings 
Eum6nes I (263-241) and Attains I (241- 
197) over the Gauls. There are still extant, 
at Venice, Rome, and Naples, single hgures 
from a magnificent ofiering of Attalus, 
which stood on the Acropolis at Athens, 
and consisted of groups of figures illus- 
trating the conflict between the gods and 
the Giants, the battle of the Athenians 
and Amazons, the fight at Marathon, and 
the destruction of the Gauls by Attalus. 
Other masterpieces of the school are the 
w'ork popularly called the Dying Gladia- 
tor, now identified as a Gallic warrior, who 
has just stabbed himself after a defeat (fig. 



13), and the group in the Villa Ludovisi, 
called Pcetus and Arria, which really 
represents a Gaul killing his wife and 
himself. But the most brilliant proof of 
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their powers is furnished by the reliefs of 
the battle of the Giants from the acropolis 
at Pergamon. This work — brought to light 
by Humann in 1878, and now at Berlin 


To Greek art in Egypt belong the types 
of Isis and HarpScrates, and the fine re- 
clining figure of the river-god Nilus, with 
sixteen charming boys playing round him. 



(Rome, Capitoline Museum.) 


— is among the most important artistic 
products of antiquity. {See Pergamene 
Sculptures.) To this period may also 
be referred with certainty the original of 
the celebrated Belvedere Apollo^ which 



( 14 ) APOLLO UKLVEDEttE. 

(Hume, Yaticau.) 

probably had reference to the rescue of 
the temple of Delphi from the Gallic army 
in B.c. 280, which was supposed to be the 
work of the god (fig. 14). 


The artistic activity of the kingdom of 
the Sfileucldae in Syria is represented by 
Euty chides, a pupil of Lysippus, and his 
famous TychC^ a work in bronze repre- 
senting the presiding destiny of the city 



( 15 ) * TVeUB OK ANTIOCH. 
Marble statuette (Rome, Vatican). 


of Antioch on the Orontes [Pausanias, vi 2 
§ 6 ; see fig. 15]. 

After the subjugation of Greece by the 
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Romans in the middle of the 2nd century, 
Rome became the headquarters of Greek 
artists, whose work, though without 
novelty in invention, had many excellences, 
especially in perfect mastery of technique. 
Of the artists of the 1st century b.c. and 
the early imperial times the following are 
worthy of mention : ApollOnius of Athens 
{Belvedere torso of Hercules at Rome), 
GlycON (Farnese Hercules at Naples, see 
cut, art. Heracles), and CLfiCMENEs {Venus 
de' Medici at Plorence), though the works 
of all these are more or less free repro- 
ductions of the creations of earlier masters ; 
also AgasIas of Ephesus, sculptor of the 
Borghese Gladiator in the Louvre at Paris, 
a very fine work in the spirit of the Per- 
gamene school {see cut under Agasias). 

In the same period PAslTfiLfis, an Italian 
Greek of great versatility, attempted a 
regeneration of art on the basis of careful 
study of nature and of earlier productions. 
This movement in favour of an academic 
eclecticism was continued by Pasi teles’ 
pupil, STfiPHANUS, who has left us a youth- 
ful figure {Villa Albani\ and Stephanus’ 
pupil MfiNfiLAUS, the artist of the fine 



( 16 ) * OUKSTES AND ELECTBA, 
(Rome, Villa Ludovisi.) 


^oup called Orestes and Electra (fig. 16). 
There was a revival of Greek art in the 
first half of the 2nd century a.d. under 
Hadrian, when a new ideal type of youth- i 
ful beauty was created in the numerous i 


representations of the imperial favourite 
Antindus {see cut under Antinous). 

The artistic work of the Romans before 
the introduction of Greek culture was 
under Etruscan influence. The art of that 
people was chiefly displayed in pottery 
and the closely connected craft of bronze- 
founding, which they developed with great 
technical skill and for which they had a 
special predilection. They not only filled 
their towns with quantities of bronze 
statues, Volsinli alone containing about 
2,000 at the time of its conquest by the 
Romans in 265 B.c. [Pliny, xxxiv 34], but 
provided Rome also for a long time with 
works of the kind. Judging from the 
extant monuments, such as the Mars of 
Todi at the Vatican, the Boy loith a Goose 
under his Arm at Leyden, and the Robed 
Statue of Aulus Mi^tellus at Florence, the 
character of their art seems wanting in 
freedom of treatment and in genuine in- 
spiration. After the conquest of Greece, 
Greek art took the place of Etruscan at 
Rome ; and, thanks to the continually in- 
creasing love of magnificence among the 
Romans, which was not content with the 
adornment of public buildings and squares, 
but sought artistic decoration for private 
dwellings, a brisk activity in art was de- 
veloped, whereof numberless extant works 
give evidence. Beside the Greek influence, 
to which we owe many copies of the 
masterpieces of Greek art gradually accu- 
mulated in Rome, a peculiarly Roman 
art arose. This was especially active in 
portrait sculpture. 

Portrait statues were divided, according 
as they were in civil or military costume, 
into tdgdtcB and l6rlcMee or thdrdcCLtce 
{I0rlca=th6raxy a coat of mail). To these 
were added in later times the so-called 
AchillBoe^ idealized in costume and pose 
[Pliny, xxxiv §§ 8, 118]. It was customary 
to depict emperors in the form of Jupiter 
or other gods, and their wives with the 
attributes of Juno or Venus. Of the 
innumerable monuments of this description 
special mention is due to the statue of 
Augustus in the Vatican (fig. 17); the 
marble equestrian statues of Balbus and 
his son at Naples (found at Herculaneum) ; 
the bronze equestrian statue of M. Aurelius 
on the square of the Capitol at Rome ; the 
seated statues of Agrippina the elder in 
the Capitoline Museum, and the younger 
at Naples. 

Hand in hand with portrait sculpture 
went the art of historic reliefs. In ac- 
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cordance with the realistic spirit of Eome, 
as opposed to the Greek custom of idea- 
lizing persons and events, this department 
strove to secure the greatest possible 



(17) * PORTRAIT STATUE OF AUGUSTUS. 

Found m 1«G3. 

(Rome, Vatican.) 

accuracy and truth. The moat important 
works of the kind are the reliefs on the 
Arch of Titus {aee cut under Triumph); 
those on the Arch "£ Constantine, taken 
from tlie Arch of Trajan (s<'C cut under 
Triumphal Arches); and those on the 
columns of Trajan and M. Aurelius {see 
cut under Architecture, Orders of, p. 
58 6). Eoman historical sculpture is seen 
already on its decline in the reliefs of the 
Arch of Septimius Sfiverus (203 a.d.), and 
the decline is complete in those of the 
Arch of Constantine. A subordinate branch 
of relief sculpture was employed on the 
8arc6phdgi common from the 2nd century 
A.D. The subjects of these reliefs are rarely 
taken from events in the man's actual life, 
they are most usually scenes from legends 
of Greek gods or heroes, often after com- 
positions of an earlier period, and accord- 
ingly showing a Greek character in their 
treatment. {Sec cut under Muses.) 

Materials. White marble was the 
material chiefly employed: in the earlier 
times of Greek art, the local kinds, in 
Attica particularly the Pentelic, which is 
“fine in grain and of a pure white” 
(Middleton’s Rome in 1888, pp. 11, 12). 


From the 4th century on that of Par6s 
was preferred. [This is a very beautiful 
marble, though of a strongly crystalline 
grain; it is slightly translucent.] It was 
used in Roman times in preference to the 
similar marble of Luna {Carrara)^ a “ marble 
of many qualities, from the purest white 
and a fine sparkling grain like loaf sugar, 
to the coarser sorts disfigured with bluish- 
gray streaks” {ib). It was sometimes 
used for columns in Rome. The marble 
of Hymettus “ appears to have been the 
first foreign marble introduced into Rome. 
It resembles the inferior kind of Luna 
marble, being rather coarse in grain and 
frequently stained with gray striations” 
{ib.). Coloured marble first became popu- 
lar under the emperors ; c.g. black for 
Egyptian subjects (statues of Isis), red for 
Dionysus, Satyrs, and others in his train. 
To the same period belongs the use of 
striped and spotted kinds of marble, 
coloured alabaster, porphyry, and granite. 
Different colours of stone were also com- 
bined {c.g. drapery of black marble or 
porphyry). 

A noteworthy peculiarity of ancient 
sculpture, as also of architecture, is the 
habit of embellishing all kinds of marble 
work by the application of colours {Poly- 
chromy)j which is known from references 
in ancient writers. [Plato, Kcp. 420 C, 
speaks of “ painting statues.” Plutarch, 
De Gloria Athen. 348 F, mentions “ dyers ” 
of statues side by side with gilders and 
encaustic painters. Lastly, Pliny, xxxv 
183, states that Praxiteles owned he was 
much indebted to the circumlUlO^ or touch- 
ing up, of his works by the painter Nlclas.] 
It is also attested by traces still present 
on many works. [Thus the straps of the 
sandal of the Hermes of Praxiteles still 
show traces of red and gold ; and the 
statues at Pompeii, especially those of late 
date, are in many cases coloured, especially 
certain parts of the drapery. The accom- 
panying cut (fig. 18) introduces us into the 
studio of an artist engaged in embellish- 
ing with paint a terminal statue of Hermes. 
The original sketch in colours lies on the 
ground, and she is pausing to examine her 
work, which is also watched with interest 
by two bystanders. {Cp. Treu, Sollen 
wir unsre Statuen hemtkenf Berlin, 1884.) 
Wood and pottery were always painted. [It 
is sometimes supposed that] even sculp- 
tures intended for the adornment of build- 
ings, e.g. metopes and friezes, not only 
had painted badcgrounds (generally blue or 
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red), but were themselves richly adorned 
with colouring. [It is also held that] 
originally, even the bare parts of stone 
fij^res were painted ; afterwards a coating 
of wax was thought enough [Vitruvius, vii 9]. 
In particular statues, many artists coloured 
only the characteristic parts, fringes of gar- 
ments, sandals, armour, weapons, snoods 
or head wrappings, and of the parts of the 
body the lips, eyes, hair, beard, and 
nipples. Probably the cheeks, too, 
received a light reddish tinge ; but 
all was done with discretion. The 
colours chiefly used were red, blue, 
and yellow, or gilding. The employ- 
ment of different materials &>r the 
extremities, and for the drapery, also 
produced the effect of colouring. Simi- 
larly metal-sculpture secured variety 
of colour by the application of gold, 
silver, and copper to the bronze. The 
sparkle of the eyes was often repre- 
sented by inlaid precious stones or 
enamel. Particular parts in marble 
statues, such as attributes, weapons, 
implements, were also made of metal. 
[There are examples of this in the 
pediments of ^Egina and in the frieze 
of the Parthenon. Under the Empire I 
metal was sometimes used for the 
drapery. Thus the Braschi AntlnOus L 
in the Vatican was formerly draped 
in bronze.] — On ancient stone-cuttingj 
see Gems ; on terracottas, see Pottery ; 
on working in metal, sec Toreutic Art. 

Scutum. The large wooden shield of the 
Roman legionaries. {See Shield.) 

Scylax. Of Ciryanda in Caria. He 
undertook, at the command of the Persian 
king Darius Hystaspis, about 510 B.c., a 
voyage to explore the coast of Asia from 
the Indus to the Red Sea, and composed a 
report of his voyage, which is now lost. His 
name is erroneously attached to a descrip- 
tion, composed before the middle of the 4th 
century B.C., and preserved only in a cor- 
rupt and incomplete form, of a voyage from 
the northern Pillar of Hercules along the 
European coast of the Mediterranean, 
through the Hellespont and Bosporus, 
round the shores of the Euxine, then along 
the Asiatic and African coast of the Medi- 
terranean to the southern Pillar of Hercules, 
and out beyond it to the island of Cerne. 

Scylla. (1) In Homer, daughter of Cr&- 
taels ; a terrible monster of the sea, with a 
loud bark like that of a young dog, twelve 
shapeless feet, and six long necks, each of 
them bearing a horrid head with three rows 


of teeth closely set. Her lower half lies in 
a dark cavern, which is in the middle of a 
rock, smooth of surface, not to be climbed, 
and rising up into the clouds; while with 
her heads she fishes for dolphins, sea-dogs, 
and the larger animals of the sea. If a 
ship come too near to her, with each of her 
six heads she snatches up a man of the 
crew, as from the ship of Odysseus. Oppo- 





( 18 ) * ARTlhT PAlN'nNO A BTATUK UK HKIUIKS. 

(Mural painting from Pom))eii j NiiplcB MuKcum.) 

site her, a bow-shot off, is a lower rock 
with a wild fig tree on it, and under it the 
whirlpool of (Jhilrybdis, which three times 
in the day sucks in the sea and discharges 
it again in a terrible whirlpool, against 
which even the heljj of POseidon is unavail- 
ing. Whoever tries to avoid one of the two 
evils falls a prey to the other [Homer, Od. 
xi 85-110]. In later times Scylla and 
Charybdis, the position of which is left 
uncertain by Homer, were supposed to be 
placed in the Strait of Messina, Scylla 
being identified with a projecting rock on 
the Italian side. She was also made a 
daughter of Phorcys and of H6cate Cratsels. 
When Heracles, as ho is passing by, is 
robbed by her of one of Geryon’s oxen, he 
slays her in her cavern ; but her father 
burns her corpse, and thus recalls her to 
life. According to another myth, she was 
originally a beautiful princess or sea Nymph, 
loved now by Zeus, now by Poseidon or 
Glaucus or TritSn, until she was changed 
by the jealousy of her rivals, Hera, Amphi- 
tritS, or Circ§, into a monster, imagined as 
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a maiden above, but as ending below in the 
body of a fish, begirt with hideous dogs. 

(2) Daughter of Nisus {q.v.). 

Scyllis. A Greek sculptor, from Crete, 
who worked about the middle of the 6th 
century B.c. in Argos and Sicyon, and who, 
with his countryman Dlpoenus, founded an 
influential school of art in the Pelopon- 
nesus [Pliny, N. H. xxxvi 9, 14; Pausa- 
nias, ii 15 § 1, 22 § 5]. {See Sculpture.) 

Scymniis. A Greek geographer, from 
Chios, author of a lost description of the 
earth. There has been wrongly attributed 
to him a fragment of a description of the 
earth composed in iambic sBndrXl^ describ- 
ing the coast of Europe from the Pillars 
of Hercules to Apollonia in Pontus. The 
unknown author lived in Bithynia, and 
dedicated his work, which is com])osed 
from good sources, but in a somewhat 
pedantic tone, to king NicSmedes, probably 
Nicomedes III (91-76 b.c.). 

Scj^phus (Gr. skyphds). A bowl-shaped 
cup. {See Vessels.) 

Scyt&le. A staff, used especially in 
Sparta by the ephors for their secret de- 
spatches to officials, particularly to com- 
manders, in foreign countries. A narrow 
strip of white leather was wound about a 
round staff so that the edges came exactly 
together; it was then written on cross- 
wise, and sent to its destination after being 
unrolled again. What had been written 
could only be read when 


books on the miracles of Christ {Carmen 
Pa8chdlS)y a simple narrative following the 
gospels, in many points imitating Vergil. 
This was followed by a prose version (0/>ws 
Paschale), laboured and bombastic in style ; 
also by an elaborate comparison of the Old 
and New Testaments in fifty-five couplets, 
and a hymn to Christ in twenty-three 
quatrains of iambic dimeters, remarkable 
for the partial employment of rhyme as a 
musical element. The verses commence 
with the successive letters of the alphabet. 
[Portions of this hymn have always been in 
use in the Church of Rome. Wo quote the 
first two stanzas : 

A sol is ortus cardine 
ad usque terrae lirnitem, 

Christum canamus Principem, 
ortum. Maria Virgine. 

Bcatus Auctor scpculi 
servile corpus induit; 
ut came carnevi liherans 
ne perderet quos condidit.] 

Seer. Sec Mantike. 

Seisachtheia (lit. “ shaking off of bur- 
dens ”). The term used for the removal of 
the burden of debt effected by Solon. All 
debts were cancelled, and the securing of 
debts upon the person of the debtor was 
made illegal. [Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens j 6.] (See Solonian Constitution.) 

S6lene. The Greek goddess of the moon, 
daughter of the Titan Hyperion and 
Theia, sister of Hell6s and Eos. She was 


the strip was again wound 
round an exactly similar 
staff, such as was given to 
ever}" official when going 
abroad on public service. 

Scythians (Gr. SkUthai). 
A corps of archers amongst 
the Athenians, formed of 
State slaves, who performed 
the duties of police and 
were also employed in war. 
(See further Slaves, I, at 
end.) 

Seats. See Chairs. 

Secretary. See Gram- 
MATEUS and SCRlBiE. 

Secular Games. See 
SiECULARES LuDI. 

Sficutor. See Gi,adia- 

TORKS. 



SedtlUus (Ccelim). A 
Christian poet of the second 
half of the 5th century ; he 
died young. At first he wrote secular poetry, 
but afterwards composed a poem in five 


OrEAMUK. HBSFMtrS 

♦ 8KLKNK. 

(Roman altar m the Louvre, Paris.) 

described as a beautifiil woman with long 
wings and golden diadem, from which she 
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shed a mild light [Homeric Hymn xxxii 7], 
riding in a car drawn by two white horses 
or mules or cows. The horns of the latter 
symbolised the crescent moon. In later 
times she was identified with ArtSmis (or 
else with Hgcate and Persgphbne), as was 
Hellbs with Phoebus Apollo, and therefore 
was herself called Phoebe. After this she 
was also regarded as a huntress and archer, 
recognisable by her crescent as the goddess 
of the moon. She was worshipped on the 
days of the new and full moon. She bore 
to Zeus a daughter Pandia, worshipped at 
Athens with her father at the festival of 
Pandia [Dem., Or. 21 § 9]. On her love for 
Endymion, see Endymion. 

Sella. A seat. On its use as a chair 
and a litter^ see those articles. 

Sella Ciirulis. The Latin term for the 
chair of office belonging to the curiile 
magistrates (consuls, praetors, curule aediles, 
dictator, mrlffister i^quUnmy and fldmen 
and also to the emperors. It was 
of ivory, without a back, and with curved 
legs, like those of a camp-stool, so arranged 
that it could be folded up. The seat 
was of plaited leather straps. The curule 
magistrates sat on this seat while engaged 
in all official business, and also took it with 
them in war. 

Selli. See Dodona. 

SfemSle. Daughter of Cadmus and Har- 
mdnla, beloved of Zeus. Hera, jealous of 
her, took the form of her nurse B6rde, and 
induced her to obtain of Zeus a solemn 
promise to fulfil her wish, and then to 
request him to show himself to her in all 
his divine splendour. When Zeus appeared 
amid thunder and lightning, Semele was 
consumed by the flames, and, dying, gave 
birth to a six months’ child, Dionysus, 
whom Zeus saved from the fire and hid in 
his thigh till the due time of birth. Her 
son, on being made a god, raised her u]> 
from the world below, and set her in the 
heaven.s under the name of ThydnS. See 
Dionysus; and for Dionysus and Semele 
see Mirrors. 

SementIVBB Ferlse. A festival of seed- 
time, celebrated in honour of Tellus (q.v.). 

Semns. A name of the Erinygs (q.v.). 

Sgmdn^s. The Latin name for certain 
supernatural beings. They appear to have 
been, like the LdrSs^ a kind of GSnll^ or 
demigods, and guardian deities of the State. 
[The word has often been connected with 
SC-, to sow (cp. 8&mSn); and would thus 
mean sowers.”] On Semones and Semo 
Sancus^ see Sancus. 


Sempronius Asellld. A Homan anna- 
list. (See Annalists.) 

Senate (sSndtuSj from senejr, an old man). 
The Roman State council, consisting in the 
earliest times of one hundred members, but 
before the expulsion of the Tarquins in- 
creased to three hundred, which for a long 
time remained its normal number. Origi- 
nally non© but patricians (patres) were 
eligible for membership; but (if tradition 
may be trusted) in the time of the last 
kings, plebeians, especially those of eques- 
trian rank, were admitted, and on this 
account the senators were called by the 
collective title of patres (et) conseripti. 

Under the Republic the plebeians were 
eligible for membershi]) from the outset, 
though they only acquired by degrees the 
right to wear the distinguishing dress. 
The election of senators {lectio senatUs) 
rested during the regal period as a rule 
with the king and the cHrlm ; during the 
Republic, at Hrst with the consuls, after- 
wards with the censors, who also had power 
to expel unworthy members; otherwise, the 
office was held for life. Admission to the 
Senate could be claimed by the curule 
magistrates, who, after laying down their 
office, possessed the right of e.v pressing 
their opinion in the Senate (iUs sententla*^ 
dlcendoi) until the next census, at which 
the censors could only pass them over on 
stating special grounds for so doing. Next, 
to these were considered the claims of the 
plebeian aediles, the tribunes, and th(N 
quaostor.s, who lost this right with the 
expiration of their office, and the mo.st 
wealthy class of citizens, the knights, who, 
however, if they had not yet been elected 
to any office, took a lower rank under the 
name of pCddril^ and were only entitled 
to express their assent to the opinion of 
others. When the quaestors also were 
regularly added to the Senate, the minimum 
age legally qualifying for membership was 
fixed at twenty-eight years. In course of 
time a legal claim to admission was gained 
by the tribunes and plebeian aediles, and 
finally also by the qiijestors, through the 
enactment of Sulla, who increased the 
Senate by the number of three hundred 
knights elected by the people, and con- 
jferred on the quaestors, now increased to 
twenty, the rightof admission to the Senate 
imme(iiately after the expiration of their 
office. CaBsar raised the number of sena- 
tors to 900, and under the triumvirs it even 
rose beyond 1,000. Augustus, however, 
limited it to 600, fixed the senatorial age 
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at twenty-five, and enacted as a necessary 
qualification the possession of property 
worth at least one million sesterces (£10,000). 
Under the Empire a yearly list of the 
senators was published by the emperor. 
Prominent Italians and provincials gra- 
dually obtained admission, though at a later 
time only on condition of investing a certain 
part of their property in land in Italy. 
The first rank among the senators was 
taken by those who had held a curule 
.magistracy, the last by those who had 
never filled any office at all The title of 
princcps senatUs was bestowed on the 
member set by the censors at the head of 
the list, usually an ex-censor, and always, 
it would appear, a patrician. His only 
privilege was that he was the first to be 
asked by the presiding officer to declare his 
opinion. From Augustus onwards the 
emperor for the time being was 2 >^'incep 8 
sc.natus [though the title of pi'inceps was 
independent of this position]. 

The distinguishing dress of members of 
the Senate was the tunica Idtlcldvia^ an 
under-garment with a broad purple stripe, 
and a peculiar kind of shoe (sec Caloeus). 
Among various other privileges enjoyed by 
senators was the right to a front seat in 
the theatre and at the games. Besides the 
senators themselves, their wives and chil- 
dren had several special privileges and dis- 
tinctions, particularly under the Empire, 
The right of summoning the Senate 
\v6cCLti6) was in early times held by the 
king; at the beginning of the Republic, only 
by the consuls and the extraordinary magis- 
trates, such as interrex^ dictator^ and 
mdgister Squitum ; later, by the tribunes 
of the people and the praetors also; later 
still, only with the consent or at the com- 
mand of the consuls ; but, under the Empire, 
this restriction was removed. The emperor 
also had power to summon the Senate. It 
was convened by the voice of a herald or 
by the issue of a public placard ; but, under 
the Empire, when (after the time of Augus- 
tus) meetings were regularly held on the 
Kalends and Ides, such notice was only 
given in the case of extraordinary meetings. 
Every senator was bound to attend, or to 
give reason for his absence, under penalty 
of a fine. Under the Empire, senators of 
more than sixty years of age were excused 
from compulsory attendance. When im- 
portant business was before the Senate, no 
senator was allowed to go to a distance 
from Rome; special leave had to be ob- 
tained for a sojourn out of J*‘-aly. There 


was no number fixed as the quorum neces- 
sary for passing a resolution. Augustus 
attempted to enforce the presence of two- 
thirds of the members, but without success. 
Under the later Empire seventy, and finally 
only fifty, formed a quorum. Meetings of 
the Senate were not subject to the distinc- 
tion between diSs fasti and fasti, {See 
Fasti.) As a rule, they could be held on 
any day on which the presiding magistrates 
were not otherwise engaged. No valid 
resolution could be passed before sun-rise 
or after sun-set. The meetings always had 
to be held in some place consecrated by the 
augurs, called a templum. Originally the 
meeting-place was the Vulcdndly a place 
consecrated to Vulcan, above the cdniitlum 
in the Forum; later, after the time of 
Tullus Hostillus, it was the CUria. {q.v.). 
Meetings were also held, at the choice of 
the magistrates that summoned them, in 
other consecrated places as well, in parti- 
cular, the temples of the gods ; they were 
held outside the city, in the temple of 
Apollo and Bellonaon the Campus Mart his ^ 
when business was to be conducted with 
magistrates who were still in possession of 
the military command, and consequently 
were not allowed to entei’ the city, or with 
foreign ambassadors whom it was not 
wished to admit within the walls. 

Meetings were usually held with open 
doors. Admission without special leave 
was allowed to magistrates’ servants, and, 
until the second Punic War, and later also 
after Augustus, to senators’ sons over 
twelve years of age. The senators sat on 
benches, the officials summoning the meet- 
ing on a raised platform, the consuls and 
prsetors on their sella cui'idis, and the 
tribunes on their special benches. Before 
opening the assembly the official summoning 
it had to sacrifice a victim and take the 
auspices in his own house. Augustus in- 
troduced the custom of the senators offer- 
ing prayer one by one at the altar of the 
god in whose temple the meeting took 
place. In the Curia Iidia [16 in plan 
under Forum] there were an altar and 
statue of Victory set up for this purpose. 
Business was opened by the summoning 
official, who brought before the meeting 
the matter to be discussed. This was 
called rSldtm, When the business of the 
meeting had been duly settled, it was open 
to the other magistrates present to bring 
forward fresh matters for discussion. At 
regular meetings under the Empire, the 
consuls had precedence in bringing forward 
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business, unless it was claimed by the 
emperor, who could also, at an extraor- 
dinary meeting, take precedence of the 
magistrate who convoked it. The emperor 
usually caused his address to be read for 
him in the form of a speech by the quwstor 
princlpls. At an audience of ambassadors, 
their speeches were heard before the busi- 
ness was laid before the meeting. After 
this followed the “ questioning ” {rdgdttO) 
of the senators, called on one after another 
by name in order of their rank and seniority. 
Towards the end of the Republic and under 
the Empire, after the consular elections 
the consuls-dcsigiiate came first. If the 
emperor himself was presiding, he called 
first on the consuls then in office. The 
senators so called upon either stood up in 
their place and delivered their opinions in 
a speech, in which they were able (as some- 
times happened) to touch on other matters 
than the one in hand ; or, without rising, 
declared their assent to some opinion al- 
ready delivered. After the ditferent opinions 
had boon delivered, they were collected 
together by the president and arranged for 
voting on. The voting took place by dis- 
ccssio, or sejiaration into groups, the sup- 
porters of the various views taking up their 
position together. A bare majority decided 
the question. If there was any doubt, the 
numbers were counted. 

After the division the president dismissed 
tlie Senate, in order, with the aid of a com- 
mittee of senators, to draw up the resolu- 
tion of the Senate (senatUs consultum) on 
the lines of the minutes of the meeting, 
unless an objection to it was raised by any 
of the officials present. The resolution was 
headed with the names of the consuls, 
followed by the date and place of meeting, 
the names of the proposers and of the 
members of the committee for drawing up 
the resolution ; last of all followed the 
resolution itself, drawn up in certain fixed 
forms. The resolutions of the Senate were 
communicated to those concerned by word 
of mouth or by writing. Those that related 
to the nation were published by the magis- 
trates at the popular assembly, or by means 
of wooden (or in special cases bronze) tablets 
publicly displayed. Of resolutions affecting 
international relations two copies on bronze 
were prepared, one of which was hung up in 
the temple of JF^d^s at Rome, the other in a 
temple of the other nation concerned. Reso- 
lutions of the Senate were preserved in early 
times in the office of the plebeian sediles, later 
in the JErMum^ the office of the quaestors. 


Under the Monarchy the powor of the 
Senate was very limited. Its most- impor- 
tant privilege was the power of appointing 
an inferrex after the death of a king for 
the purpose of carrying on business and 
nominating a new king. During the Re- 
public it soon extended its influence, as it 
had to be consulted, and its advice fol- 
lowed, by the magistrates on all imi)ortant 
measures of administration. At length 
the whole government of the State came 
practically into its hands, and the magis- 
trates were only the instruments for carry- 
ing out its will. Its predominance found 
expression in its taking the first place in 
the well-known formula, senatm p6pidmque 
Jidmdniis, especially as this was employed 
even in cases where the Senate acted with- 
out the co-operation of the peo])lo. In the 
time of the Gracchi the power of the Sena to 
suffered a deadly blow, which it had to a 
great extent brought upon itself In par- 
ticular, it became customary to affix to re- 
solutions of the people a 8tii)ulation that 
within a few days the Senate should swear 
allegiance to them. The last century n.c. 
saw the complete downfall of the Senate’s 
authority. Augustus attempted to raise it 
by every means at his disposal. But in 
spite of important privileges conferred upon 
it, the Senate only possessed the somblatice 
of power in opposition to the military force 
of the emperor. Afterwards it sank to 
a mere shadow, when, from the time of 
Hadrian onwards, a special imperial council, 
the consilium jyrinclpts, was instituted to 
deal with matters of paramount importance. 

The principal duties of the Senate con- 
sisted in (1) the supervision of religion, 
which it retained even under the Empire. 
This included the maintenance of the State 
religion, the introduction of foreign wor- 
ships, arranging for the consultation of the 
Sibylline books, the establishment of new 
festivals, games, festivals for prayer and 
thanksgiving, etc. (2) The supervision of 
the whole of the State property and finances, 
and control of expenditure {e.g. the colo- 
nization and allotment of State lands, the 
revenues for building and the maintenance 
of public gardens, for the array, for games, 
etc.). Under the Empire the Senate had also 
the nominal control of the State treasury, 
until this was amalgamated with the im- 
perial fiscus. (3) In reference to foreign 
affairs, the Senate had considerable in- 
fluence over the declaration of war, the 
nomination of commanders, the decisions 
for the levy of troops and war taxes, the 
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provinces, rewards (such as triumphs and 
others), and the conclusion of peace and the 
ratification of treaties. Furthermore, the 
Senate had supreme power in all matters 
of diplomacy, as it appointed ambassadors, 
received and gave audience to foreign 
ambassadors, and conferred such tokens 
of honour as the titles of confederates and 
friends of the Roman people. Over the 
subjects of the Roman people it exercised 
an almost sovereign authority, particularly 
in reference to the assigning of provinces. 
Under the Empire, it retained control of 
the senatorial provinces alone. It was 
still sometimes consulted about concluding 
eace and ratifying treatises, and about 
usiness with foreign allies, and also had 
the right of conferring such honours as those 
of apotheosis, or of statues and triumphs. 
On the other hand, its influence over mili- 
tary matters could no longer continue side 
by side with the military power of the 
emperor. (4) In legislation it exercised 
considerable influence during the Republic, 
as it prepared legislative proposals to bo 
brought before the people by the magis- 
trates, and had the right of annulling laws 
passed by the people in the event of their 
being defective in point of form. Its reso- 
lutions also, by virtue of a kind of prescrip- 
tion, had considerable statutory authority. 
Under the Empire, when the legislative 
power of the people was entirely abolished, 
they had authority completely equal to that 
of the laws themselves. They were, how- 
ever, merely formal ratifications of the will 
of the emperor, who in every year exacted 
from the Senate on January 1st an oath of 
allegiance to his independent enactments. 
On the accession of a new emperor the 
Senate conferred on him the imperial power 
by an enactment termed lex r&gla ; this, 
however, was a mere formality. (6) During 
the republican age, the Senate possessed no 
judicial power of its own (apart from the 
fact that, until the time of the Gracchi, the 
judges all belonged to the senatorial order) ; 
but the magistrate only acted as adviser 
to the judges in criminal jurisdiction, i.e. 
in cases of treason and perjury on the part 
of allies and subjects, and in serious cases 
of poisoning and murder such as endan- 
gered the public peace. Under the Empire, 
the Senate possessed formal jurisdiction in 
cases of breach of contract, disturbance in 
Italy, malpractices in office and extortion 
of provincial governors, and especially all 
cases of high treason and offences of senators. 
From the 2nd century onward all this juris- 


diction passed over to the imperial courts. 
(6) During the Republic, the elections 
were only indirectly under the influence 
of the Senate, by means of the presiding 
officials, and also owing to their right of 
annulling elections on the score of mistakes 
in form, and, lastly, by having the appoint- 
ment of the days for the elections. Under 
the Empire, it gained from Tiberius the 
right of proposing all the magistrates with 
the exception of tho consuls : this right, 
however, was rendered insignificant by the 
fact that the candidates were recommended 
by the emperor. The right also of nomi- 
nating the em})eror, which it claimed when 
the occupant of the throne was removed by 
violence, was, owing to the practical power 
of the army, as illusory as its pretended 
right of deposition. 

Sfinatus CoiiBultum. See Senate. 

S6n6c&. (1) Annd'iis, the rhetoru 'an • 
born of an equestrian family, at Corduba 
{Cordova) in Spain, towards the end of 
the Republic. In the time of Augustus he 
studied at Romo, where he lived in inti- 
macy with the most famous rhetoricians 
and orators, and died at a very great age, 
probably not till after the death of Tiberius 
(37 A.D.). [He was the father of Seneca 
the philosopher, and (by his son Mela) 
grandfather of Lucan the poet.] According 
to the testimony of Seneca the philosopher, 
he was a man of pristine virtue and 
severity, much devoted to the mainten- 
ance of ancestral customs [Seneca, Ad 
Helviam Matrem 17, 3: jfatris mei a7itT~ 
qmis rigor y mdiOrum conmictudinl dC- 
dltus]. As a stylist he was a great 
admirer of Cicero. In his old age, relying 
simply on his marvellous memory, he com- 
posed at his son’s desire a collection of 
declamations for the use of schools of 
rhetoric, modelled on the treatment of the 
subjects by the most famous rhetoricians 
of his youth. It bears the title, Ordtd7nim 
et RhH6rum Sententice DlvlslOni^s CdlQrUSy 
one book containing seven themes called 
masMw.f and ten books, thirty-five contro- 
versial. Of these we now possess only 
books i, ii, vii, ix, x, and the greater part 
of the introductions to books iii and iv, 
besides an abstract of the whole, belonging 
to the 4th or 5th century. The contents 
give a vivid picture of the work of the 
schools of rhetoric in the time of Augustus 
and Tiberius, and are an important autho- 
rity for the history of Roman rhetoric. 

(2) Lucius Annams^ the philosopher^ 
son of (1), born at Cordiiba, about 5 B.c. 
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In early youth he came to Rome, where, 
besides studying rhetoric, he devoted him- 
self particularly to philosophy. While 
still young he entered active life as an 
orator, and in the service of the government. 
In 1 A.D. he was banished to Corsica by 
Claudius, at the instigation of Messalina, 
on the ostensible charge of being a partici- 
pator and an accomplice in the debaucheries 
of Julia, the daughter of Germanicus. 
Not till eight years later did Claudius 
recall him at the request of Agrippina the 
younger, the emperor’s niece and wife, 
and appoint him tutor to the youthful 
Nero, Agrippina’s son by a former husband. 
After the young prince had ascended the 
throne in 54 a.d., Seneca still remained in 
the circle of those most closely attached 
to him, es2)ecially during the first five 
years of the reign, and exercised a bene- 
ficial influence over his former pupil, who 
manifested his thanks by making him 
valuable presents, and conferring upon him 
the consulship for 57. In (52 the intrigues 
of his opponents caused him to withdraw 
completely from the court and from public 
life. The conspiracy of Piao in 65 finally 
afforded Nero the early desired pretext for 
removing him. As the mode of his death 
was left to himself, he had his veins 
opened, and as death did not ensue with 
sufficient rapidity, he finally had himself 
ptat in a vapour-bath. During his lifetime 
he had often been reproached for finding 
more pleasure than a philosopher should 
in the good things of life. How little 
value he really set upon them was shown 
by the readiness with which he parted 
from them and the composure with which 
he met his end. 

Next to Cicoro, he is the most famous 
philosophical winter of Rome, and one of 
the most gifted and original of Roman 
authors in general. As a philosopher, he 
was essentially a follower of the Stoics ; but 
he directed his attention less to abstract 
speculation than to practical wisdom, which 
undoubtedly, as in his own instance, verges 
closely on mere prudence in the conduct of 
life. His writings are in a popular style, 
but they are characterized by c/)piou.s know- 
ledge and wide acquaintance with the 
human heart, and are remarkable for their 
richness in aphorisms that are at once 
profound in thought and terse in expres- 
sion. The moral tone of his writings 
caused Christian tradition to represent him 
as a friend of the Apostle Paul, and even 
to invent a correspondence between them. 

D. c. A. 


[OJo.Lightfoot’s Philippians^ 1808, pp. 260- 
331.] In versatility of genius, ease of 
production, and elegance of form, Seneca 
may be compared with Ovid. In style he 
accommodated himself completely to the 
taste of the times, which strained after rhe- 
torical effect, though he fully recognised 
its degeneracy. 

Among his numerous prose writings are 
the following: (1) three letters of condo- 
lence {De ConsoliVlOn^)— to his mother 
Helvia, to P6l5"blu8 (the favourite of 
Claudius), and to Marcia (the daughter of 
Crgmutius Cordus. The two first were 
composed in Corsica. (2) A sorioa of 
discourses on philosophy and morals, the 
most important being those on Mercy {I)c 
Clt‘7n,cntKi)^ in two books, addressed to 
Nero ; on Anger {l)e Ir^), in three books ; 
on Giving and Receiving Favours (DcBCnv- 
ficUs), in seven books. (3) A eollection in 
twenty books of 124 letters to his young 
friend Lncillus, mostly on questions of 
philosopliy. (4) Investigations in Natural 
Science {Qurcst^Onc's NatUrdlPn) in seven 
books, dedicated to the same Lucilius, the 
the first and only text-book on physics in 
Roman literaiui’e. In addition to these 
he wrote a biting satire on the death of 
the emjteror Claudius {J Aldus de Morte 
Claudii) entitled the Pumpkinification 
{AjjdcdldcyiitOsU), instead of deification 
{dp6tM0Hls\ in which prose and verse are 
mingled after the manner of Varro’s 
Menippean Satires. 

We have express testimony that Seneca 
was also a poet [Tacitus, Ann.^ xix 52]. 
Besides certain epigrams, the following 
tragedies are ascribed to him : HercUlPs 
Furens^ ThyestH^ Phojdra, CEdlpUs, 
TrOddts^ Mi'dfn, AgamemnOn^ JlcrcfiUs 
CEimus, three fragments upon the Theban 
myth united under the title of Thf^hClls or 
Phmnissiu^ and the fnhula prwtcxtilta {q.v.) 
entitled OcMvla. These are the only 
tragedies in all Roman literature that 
have come down to us. It may be taken 
as proved, that the last of these dramas, 
which treats of the tragic end of Octavia, 
the daughter of Clamiius and wife of 
Nero, and in which Seneca himself appears, 
cannot be attributed to him, but belongs 
to a later date, though there are no deci- 
sive reasons for doubting the genuineness 
of the remainder. Their matter and form 
are borrowed from the Greek ; [but their 
general character probably resembles that 
of the tragedies written in the Augustan 
age by Pollio and by Varlus, rather than 

p p 
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that of the ancient dramatists, such as 
Ennius and Pacuvius]. In their pointed 
expression they exhibit the same talent 
for style as his prose works, the same 
copiousness, philoso 2 )hical bent, and rhe- 
torical manner (the last frequently carried 
beyond the limits of taste). They seem to 
have been desired more as declamatory 
exercises than for actual performance on 
the stage. 

Septerldn. A festival celebrated every 
nine years at Delphi, in memory of the 
slaying of the serpent Python by Apollo. 
[Plutarch, Qitcestiones Or. 12 (where some 
texts have StejjtCridn)^ and Def. Orac. 15.] 

Septimius {LUctus). The translator into 
Latin of the spurious work of Dictys (q.v.^ 
2) on the Trojan War. 

Sfirapls (or Sarapis, Egyptian Asarhapi 
— Os iris- Apis). The Egyptian god Osiris 
{ipv.\ in the character of god of the lower 
world ; his corresponding incarnation as 
god of the upper world was the bull Apis. 
His worship was first independently de- 
veloped in the time of the Ptolemies in 
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Alexandria, the most beautiful ornament 
of which city was the magnificent temple 
of Serapis, the SSi'dpeidn. By the elimi- 
nation of foreign elements, the conception 
of the god was so widely extended as to 
include the Egyptian Osiris, the Greek 
Pluto, the Greek god of healing, AscRpius, 
and ^us-Iupiter {see below). This new 


worship (together with the cult of Isis) 
rapidly spread from Egypt over the Asiatic 
coast, the Greek islands, and Greece itself, 
and found a firm footing even in Rome and 
Italy, in spite of repeated interference on 
the part of the State. Under the Empire 
[particularly in the time of Hadrian] it 
extended throughout the Roman world. 

Serapis was esj^ecially worshii)ped as a 
god of healing, and with his temples w^cre 
connected dream-oracles that were much 
resorted to. He was represented, like Pluto, 
with an animal by his side, having the 
head of a dog, lion, or wolf, and a serpent 
coiled round its body. As Zeus-Serapis he 
is to be soon in the colossal bust in the 
Vatican (see cut), with a mddius, or corn- 
measure, the symbol of the lower world, 
upon his head. 

SfirenuB Sammonicus. A Roman physi- 
cian and author w'ho lived in the time of 
Severus and Caracalla. The latter caused 
him to be put to death in 212 a.d. To him, 
or more probably to his son Quintus Soreiius, 
the instructor of the second Gordlanus, must 
be attributed a didactic poem on medicine 
{De Mi’dtclnd Prceapta), in 1,115 well- 
written hexameters, a collection of domestic 
prescriptions much used in the Middle 
Ages. It mostly follows Pliny. 

Seria. A cask used by the Romans. 
{Sec Vessels.) 

Servlus HdnSratus (MdrXtts). A Roman 
grammarian, who lived towards the end 
of the 4th century A.D. He taught gram- 
mar and rhetoric at Rome, and composed 
(besides a commentary on the grammar of 
Donatus, and some short treatises on gram- 
mar) a commentary on Vergil remarkable 
for its copious historical, mythological, and 
antiquarian notes [most of which are pro- 
bably derived from the writings of much 
earlier scholars]. It has not, however, 
reached us in its original form. 

Sestertius (contracted from si^mis terfius, 
i.e. 2J, expressed by the Roman symbol 
usually printed HS., i.e. II -h S(cnri8), two 
units and a half). A coin, during the 
Republic of silver, under the Empire of 
copper, or more usually brass = I dSndrlus., 
originally 2^ assSs (whence the name), 
later [i.e. after 217 B.C.] six asses. It 
was then worth 2’ Id. Under the early 
Empire it was worth about 2*4d. After 
209 B.C., when the Romans instituted a 
silver coinage, the copper as was suddenly 
reduced to 4 oz., and the sestertius (2J x 
4 oz.) became equivalent to one old as of 
10 oz., instead of the original pound of 12 
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oz. It long continued to be used as the 
ordinary monetary unit. During the Re- 
public and the first 300 years of the Em- 
pire, amounts were reckoned in sesterces. 
Owing to the common use of milia sester^ 
Hum (for milia sehtertiorum)^ it became 
customary to treat scsUrtium as a neuter 
singular, and to omit 7niUa. Sentertium 
thus denotes a sum of 1,000 sesterces = 
(at 2'\d. per sesterce) £8 15s. A million 
sesterces (£8,750) was called originally 
di^cl&s centPna (lit. ten times one hundred 
thousand) scstertium^ which was sliortened 
to decics scstertium. 100, (XX) sesterces 
had thus become a customary unit for 
reckoning large sums of money. {Cp, 
Coinage.) 

Set. An Egyptian god. (<9rc Osiris and 
Typhon.) 

Seven against Thebes, The. (Edipus, king 
of Thebes, had pronounced a curse upon 
his sons Et66cles and PSlynices, that they 
should die at one another’s hand. In order 
to make the fulfilment of the curse impos- 
sible, by separating himself from his brother, 
Polynices*Ioft Thebes while his father was 
still alive, and at Argos married Argeia, the 
daughter of Adrastus {q,v.). On the death 
of his father he was recalled, and offered 
by Eteocles, who was the elder of the two,' 
the choice between the kingdom and the 
treasures of (Edipus ; but, on account of a 
quarrel that arose over the division, he 
departed a second time, and induced his 
father-in-law to undertake a war against 
his native city. According to another 
legend, the brothers deprived their father 
of the kingdom, and agreed to rule alter- 
nately, and to quit the city for a year at a 
time. Polynices, as the younger, first wont 
into voluntary banishment; but when, after 
the expiration of a year, Eteocles denied 
him his right, and drove him out by 
violence, he fled to Argos, where Adras- 
tus made him his son-in-law, and under- 
took to restore him with an armed force. 
Adrastus was the leader of the army; 
besides Polynices and Tydeus of Calydon, 
the other son-in-law of the king, there also 
took part in the expedition the king’s 
brothers HippdmSdOn and ParthSndpceus 
{q.v.\ Cdpdneus, a descendant of Proetus, 
and AnipMdrdus {q.v.\ the latter against 
his will, and foreseeing his own death. 
The Atrldse were invited to join in the 

* This is the common tradition, followed by 
Euripides (P/wen. 7^. Sophocles, however, ex- 
ceptionally makes Polynices the elder brother 
if FA. Col. ^75, 1294, 1422). 


expedition, but were withheld by evil 
omens from Zeus. When the Seven reached 
Ncm6a on their march, a fresh warning 
befell them. Hyp8rj)5de, the nurse of 
Opheltes, the sou of king Lycurgus, laid 
her charge down on the grass in order to 
lead the thirsty warriors to a spring, 
during her absence the child was killed by 
a snake. They gave him solemn burial, 
and instituted the Nemcan games in his 
honour; but Amphiaraiis interpreted the 
occurrence as an omen of his own fate, and 
accordingly gave the boy the name of 
ArchemBrCs {i.e. leader to death). When 
they arrived at the river Asr)i)U8 in Boeotia, 
they sent Tydeus {q.v.) to Thebes, in the 
hope of coming to terms. He was refused 
a hearing, and the Thebans laid an ambush 
for him on his return. The Seven now 
advanced to the walls of the city, and 
posted themselves with their troops one at 
each of its seven gates. Against them 
were posted seven chosen Thebans (among 
them MelS-nippus and P^rlclym^nus). 
M^noeceus {q.v.) devoted himself to death 
to insure the victory for the Thebans. In 
the battle at the sanctuary of the Ismenian 
Apollo they were driven right back to 
tluu’r gates ; the giant Capaneus had already 
climbed the wall by a scaling ladder, and 
was presumptuously boasting that even 
the lightning of Zeus should not drive him 
back, when the flaming bolt of the god 
smote him down, and dashed him to atoms. 
The beautiful Parthenopseus also fell, with 
his skull shattered by a rock that was 
hurled at him. Adrastus desisted from the 
assault, and the armies, which had suflered 
severely, agreed that the originators of the 
quarrel, Eteocles and Polynices, should 
fight out their difference in single combat. 
Both brothers fell, and a fresh battle arose 
over their bodies. In this, all of the as- 
sailants met their death, except Adrastus, 
who was saved by the speed of his black- 
maned charger. Accoraing to the older 
legends, his eloquence persuaded the The- 
bans to give the fallen due burial. When 
the bodies of the hostile brothers were 
placed on the pyre, the flames, which were 
meant to destroy them together, parted into 
two portions. According to the version of 
the story invented by the Attic tragedians, 
the Thebans refused to bury their foes, but 
at the prayer of Adrastus were compelled 
to do so by Theseus ; according to another 
version, he conquered the Thebans and 
buried the dead bodies at Eleusis in Attica 
(.dtlachylus, Septem cemtra TMhas). For 
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the burial of Polynices, see Antigone; 
further see Epigoni. 

Seven Wise Men, The. Under this name 
were included in antiquity seven men of 
the period from 620-550 B.C., distinguished 
for practical wisdom, who conducted the 
affairs of their country as rulers, lawgivers, 
and councillors. They were reputed to be 
the authors of certain brief maxims in 
common use, which were variously assigned 
among them ; the names also of the seven 
were differently given. Those usually 
mentioned are : CLfiOBCLUS, tyrant of Lin- 
dus in Rhodes Moderation is the chief 
good ”) ; PfiRlANDER, tyrant of Corinth, 
668-684 (“ Forethought in all things ”) ; 
PittAcus of Mitylene, born about 650, 
deliverer and cesymnBtBs of his native city 
(“ Know thine opportunity ”) ; Bias of 
Priene in Caria, about 570 B.c. (“ Too many 
workers spoil the work ”) ; ThAlEs of 
Miletus, 639-636 (“ Suretyship brings 

ruin ”) ; ChIlOn of Sparta (“ Know thy- 
self”); SOlON of Athens (“Nothing too 
much,” i,e. observe moderation). 

Sfiverus, Arch of. See Triumphal 
Arches. 

SextiuB Niger {Ctidnius). Lived during 
the last years of the Republic and under 
Augustus. He was the founder of a philo- 
sophical system, which aimed at the 
improvement of morals on the principles 
of the Stoics and Pythagoreans. Like his 
son, who bore the same name, he wrote in 
Greek. Ho is the author of a collection of 
Greek maxims of a monotheistic and ascetic 
character, a Christianized Latin transla- 
tion of which, written in the second half of 
the 4th century by the presbyter Ruflnus, 
is still extant. 

Sextus Empiricus (so called because he 
belonged to the empirical school of medi- 
cine). A Grecian philosopher, a follower 
of the Sceptical school, who lived at the 
beginning of the 8rd century a.d. He is 
the author of three works on philosophy, 
(1) the Pyrrhonistic Sketches in three books, 
an abridgment of the Sceptical philosophy 
of Pyrrho ; (2) an attack on the dogmatists 
(the followers of the other schools of philo- 
sophy) in five books ; (3) an attack on the 
mathematicians (the followers of positive 
sciences — grammar, with all the historical 
sciences, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, 
astrology, and music) in six books. These 
works are remarkable for their learning and 
acuteness, as well as for simplicity and 
clearness of style. They form a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the general 


hilosophical literature of Greece, and the 
ceptical philosophy in particular. 

Shield. The most important weapon of 
defence among the peoples of antiquity. 
The Greeks had two principal forms of 
shield in use, with broad flat rims, and the 



(Guhl and Koner, flgsf. 2C9, 270.) 

curved surface of the shield rising above 
them : (1) the lo7ig shield of oval shape 
that covered the wearer from mouth to 
ankles, suspended by a bolt passing [round 
the neck and] the left shoulder, with a 
handle for the left hand. A variation of 
this form is the Boeotian shield (figs. 3, 4), 
the two sides of which have in the middle 
a semicircular or oval indentation. (2) The 
round shield, covering the wearer from the 
chin to the knee, also called the Doric 
shield ; this had one loop, through which 
the left arm was inserted, and one which 
was held by the left hand (figs. 5 and 6). 
The shield of the Macedonian phalanx was 
round, but small enough to be easily 
handled, and with only one loop for the 
arm. Both forms were in use from ancient 
times ; at a later date the Argolic shield 
seems to have predominated, though the 
long shield that was planted on the ground 
in a pitched battle remained a peculiarity 
of Spartan warfare until the 3rd century 
B.o. In Homer [//. vii 245, xviii 481, xx 
274-281] shields are made of skins placed 
one over another, with one plate of metal 
above ; in later times the material appears 
to have been generally bronze, but also 
wood, leather, and wickerwork. The pelta 
is of Thracian origin ; it was the defensive 
weapon of the light-armed peltasts, made 
of leather without a rim, and with a level 
surface, of small size and weight, and of 
various forms (square, round, and crescent- 
shaped, as in fig. 8). 
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Shields sometimes bore devices in paint- 
ing or metal-work (figs. 1, 2); besides those 
chosen by the fancy oi the individual, 
devices indicating different nations came 



(8) SOLDIER WITH PELTA. 

(Va*e-paintmg ; Stackolborg’n Grdber dtr Hellencn, 

Taf. xxxviii.) 

into general use after the Persian War. 
Many Grecian races, e.ff. the Lacedemonians, 
displayed the first letters of their name. 
The Athenian token was an owl, the Theban 
a club or a sphinx. 

The shields most in use among the Romans 
were (1) the large oblong scutum^ bent in 
the form of a segment of a cylinder, cover- 
ing the whole of the wearer ; this was con- 
structed of boards, covered with leather, 
and bound at the top and bottom with iron ; 
it was always carried by the legionaries. 
(2) The circular leathern parma^ carried by 
the light infantry. (3) The borrowed 
from the Spaniards ; it resembled the 
parma^ and was carried by the light auxi- 
liary cohorts. The different divisions of 
the force were distinguished by devices 
painted on their shields. 

Ship. The difference between the long, 
narrow ship of war and the short, broad 
merchant- vessel was much more pronounced 
in antiquity than in modern times, and 
existed as early as the time of Homer [Od. 
V 250, ix 323J. The former type, however, 
was not yet devoted to fighting by sea, but 
to the transport of troops, who also served 
as rowers. The merchant ships were 
generally worked as sailing vessels, and 
were only propelled by oars in case of need, 
so that they required a very small crew. 
On the other hand, the ships of war 
depended for propulsion on a strong 
crew of rowers, who sat in a line on ^ 
both sides of the vessel. A vessel with ^ 
one bank of oars was spe- 

cially described according to the total 
number of the rowers ; e.g. a penUcon- ^ 
tdrds was a vessel with fifty rowers 
{see fig. 1). For a long time the 
main strength of Greek fleets consisted in 
fluch vessels. Afterwards dUreis (Lat. 
birSmis)^ with two and (during the last 
ten years before the Persian Wars) trlSreis 


{tr%rdmes\ with three banks of oars on either 
side, came into use. The latter were most 
generally employed until the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. Next came the tUtri^reis 
Iquadrlremes), introduced from Carthage. 
In 399 B.c. the elder Dionysius of Syracuse 
built pent&reis {quinqu^rSmSs) and hexS- 
rets ; Alexander the Great heptSreiSy 
ocU.reis, cnn^rc?s,and dSc^reis. In the wars 
of the successors of Alexander, a further 
advance was made to ships with fifteen 
and sixteen banks of oars, and (later still) 
thirty and forty banks. The most prac- 
tically useful form of war-vessel was the 
penUrSSf which was especially used in the 
Punic wars. 

The rowers sat close together, with their 
faces toward the stern of the vessel ; those 
in the highest row were called thrfinlta\ 
those in the middle zeugUai^ and the lowest 
thdldmltce / but the question of the exact 
arrangement of their seats, and of the oars, 
is not yet made out with sufficient clear- 
ness. [Fig. 2, from an ancient monument, 
shows the thranitw. and their oars; the rest 
of the rowers have their oars alone visible.] 
Figs. 3 and 4 are conjectural sketches, indi- 
cating the way in which the crew of s 
trireme was probably arranged. The num- 
ber of rowers in an ancient trireme was 
170, that of a Roman quinqueremo in the 
Punic wars, 300; it is recorded that an 
octoreme of Lysimachus carried a crew of 
1,600. The oars were very long, and the 
time was kept by means of the music of the 
flute, or solely by a stroke set by a boat- 
swain (Gr. MleustCs ; Lat. hortdfor^ pnvr 
sdrius) with a hammer or staff, or by his 
voice. The vessels were steered in ancient 
times by means of one or two large paddles at 
the side of the stem. The rigging of a ship 
of war was extremely peculiar. The mast, 
which was not very high, and carried a 
square sail attached to a yard, was lowered 
during an engagement, when a small fore- 
mast with a similar sail was used in its 



(1) FBMTKCOMTOttOa. 

(Millingen. Va*»$ Qree$ d» Sir John OoghUl, pi. lii.) 


stead. Only merchantmen appear to have 
carried three sails. The war vessels of 
antiquity were in length seven or eight 
times their breadth, and drew almost 3 ft. 
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of water. In order to attain the highest 
possible speed with mannal propulsion, and 
to be easily drawn overland (a process 
frequently resorted to), they were lightly 
built, with rather flat bottoms, and very 
shallow. They were on this account not 


water, was a horizontal beak (Gr. embdlds ; 
Lat. rostrum), usually with three spikes 
one over another, capped with iron ; this 
formed the chief weapon of ancient naval 
warfare. We learn that it first came into 
use in 556 b.c. The captain of a larger 



(2) * MAHHU: HAS KK[-IEP OP AN ATHENIAN TUIHKME. 

(Found on the Acropolis about iy62, i)rcbably from a monmncni- of victory iii a trireme race ; 
Annali d. inatUnto, 1861, tav. d’ adq. M 2.) 



(8) PLAN OF A TinUEaiE. 
(Designed by Graser, Be Veterum re Navali.) 


particularly seaworthy in stormy weather ; 
whereas merchant vessels, owing to their 
heavier build and greater depth, were 
much more sea- 
worthy. A stay 
made of two 
strong beams or 
a cable stretched 
between the two 
ends of the vessel 
QiypbzOma) was 
usually employed 
to strengthen the 
hull lengthways, 
which were built alike, were alone covered 
with half-decks, while the middle of the 
vessel was at first open, and even in later 
times completely decked vessels were not 
so general as with us. Merchant-vessels, 
however, had a regular full-deck. The 
deck sometimes carried wooden turrets, 
usually two, fore and aft. Most ships of 
war had an eye painted or carved on the 
bows, At the bows, on a level with the 


ship of war was called a trUrarcMs (com- 
mander of a trireme) ; the chief officer was 
the helmsman (Gr. kylmmctes ; Lat. guber- 
ndtor) ; the second officer (Gr. prOrFus, 
prOriitCs ; Lat. prOr^ta) was stationed on 
the bows. The total crew of an Athenian 
trireme, including the rowers, numbered 
about 200 men, of whom about twenty were 
sailors, and only ten to eighteen mjirines. 
This small number is explained by the fact 
that among the Greeks a sea-fight consisted 
chiefly in clever manoeuvring, with the ob- 
ject of disabling the enemy’s vessels by 
breaking their oars or of forcing them to 
run aground. 

When the Romans had established a 
fleet, dnrug the first Punic War, they 
introduced the tactics of land-battles into 
their naval warfare, by carrying on their 
ships an increased number of land-soldiers 
(on their quinquSremBs 120), who were 
posted on the bows, and attempted to lay 
hold of the enemy’s vessels with grap- 
pling-irons and boarding-bridges, and to 



(4) ROWERS IN PROFILE (i6.). 

The bows and stern 
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overpower their crews in hand to hand 
encounter. In the battle of Actium (31 b.c.) 
the lightly built triremes of Octavian, which 
were named Hhurna'^ after the Liburiiiaus 
of Dalmatia, from whom this shape was 
borrowed, were matched with distinguished 
success against the eight, nine, and ten- 
banked vessels of Antonins, tinder the 
Empire the fleets were, as a general rule, 
no longer intended for great naval battles, 
but for the safeguard of the seas and 
coasts, for the convoy of transports and for 
purposesof administration. The consequence 
was that vessels of excessive height were 
continually becoming rarer, and triremes^ 
and especially libiirna>, were almost exclu- 
sively employed. In later tim(‘,s the name 
lilmrna came to denote simply a ship of 
war. Augustus organized a Mediterranean 
fleet with two headquarters, Misenum in 
the Tyrrhenian Sea and Ravenna in the 
Adriatic. These two fleets were called 
classics prciitortcn, because, like the cdhortCs 
preetoriw.^ they were under the immediate 
command of the emperor. Other stations 
for the fleets were afterwards established 
in all parts of the sea, and the groat rivers 
and inland seas of the empire. Their com- 
manders were called pra\fcctiy and were 
nominated by the emperoi', as a rule, from 
among the military officers of e(iuestrian 
rank. On the crews of the navy, see 
Classiarii. 

Besides regular men of war, the navies 
also contained various ships of the line to 
act as spies and carry despatches (Gr. 
Mliis and lembds ; Lat. celox and lembus), 
or to convoy transport vessels, light cutters 
(dexUdSj dcdtidii)j privateers {mydpdrO\ etc. 
Eire-shipa were used as early as 414 n.c. 
by the Syracusans against the Athenians. 

Of merchantmen there existed in anti- 
quity various kinds and sizes. In the time 
of the Empire the art of shipbuilding was 
developed with extraordinary success at 
the great trading citv of Alexandria, where 
ships were built of great seaworthiness, 
remarkable sailing powei*s, and immense 
tonnage. [See Torr’s Ancient ShipSy 1894.] 

Shoe. See Calceus. 

Slbyllffi [in the singular, Lat. sil)ylla^ Gr. 
slbulla, from Doric sid-hoUa — theou-boulC^ 
‘‘ the will of God The name given in 
antiquity to inspired prophetesses of some 
deity, in particular Apollo. They were 
usually regarded as young maidens dwelling 
in lonely caves or by inspiring springs, who 
were possessed with a spirit of divination, 
and gave forth prophetic utterances while 


under the influence of enthusiastic frenzy. 
They were described sometimes as priest- 
esses of Apollo, sometimes as his favourite 
wives or daughters. We liave no certain 
information as to their number, names, 
country, or date. Though Plato {Fhmirvs^ 
294 B] knew of only one, others mention 
two, three, four [the ErythramiyiliQ S<i))iian, 
the Egyptian^ and the Sardian\ and even 
ten or twelve : [the Babylonion, the Lib- 
yaiiy the (elder and young(ir) Delphian ^ the 
Cimmerian^ the (elder and younger) Ery~ 
fhr/ean^ the Sa7nian, the Cmnfvan, the 
Jlellesponfhie, the Phrygian^ and the Ti- 
hurtinc]. In the earliest times they are 
mentioned as dwelling in the neighbour- 
hood of the Trojan Ida in Asia Minor, 
later at Mrythr^e in Ionia, in Sanuls, at 
Delphi, and at Cumin in Italy. The most 
famous wa.s the Erythnean Sibyl ^ Her6- 
phlle, who is usually considered identical 
with the (hDiKvaiiy as she is represented 
as journeying by manifold wanderings 
from her homo to Cumie. Here she is 
said to have lived for many generations in 
the crypts beneath the temple of Apollo, 
where she had oven prophesied to vEneas. 
In later times the designation of Sibyl was 
also given to the prophetic Nymjih AlbilnSa 
near Tibur [Lactantius, i (> § 12]. 

The Sibylline books, so often met with 
in Roman history, had their origin in a 
collection of oracular utterances in Greek 
Ijexameters, coimiosed in the time of S6lon 
and Cyrus at Gergis on Mount Ida, and 
ascribed to the Hellespontic Sibyl, buried 
in the temple of Apollo at Gergis. This 
collection was brought by way of Erythne 
to Cumse, and tinally, in the time of the last 
king, to Rome. According to the legend, 
the CiimsBan Sibyl offered to Tarquinius 
Superbus nine books of prophecy; and as 
the king declined to purchase them, owing 
to the exorbitant price she demanded, burnt 
all but three of them, which the king pur- 
chased for the original price, and had them 
preserved in a vault beneath the Capitoline 
temple of Jupiter. When they were de- 
stroyed in the burning of the Capitol in 83 
B.C., the Senate sent envoys to make a collec- 
tion of similar oracular sayings distributed 
over various places, in particular Ilfum, 
Erythrse, and Samos. This new collec- 
tion was deposited in the restored temple, 
together with similar sayings of native 
origin ; c.g. those of the Sibyl at Tibur, of 
the brothers Marcius, and others. From the 
Capitol they were transferred by Augustus 
as pontlfex, in 12 B.C., to the temple of 
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Apollo on the Palatine, after they had been 
examined and copied ; here they remained 
until about 405 a.d. They are said to have 
been burnt by Stillcho. The use of these 
oracles was from the outset reserved for the 
State, and they were not consulted for the 
foretelling of future events, but on the 
occasion of remarkable calamities, such as 
pestilence, earthquake, and as a means of ex- 
piating portents. It was only the rites of 
expiation prescribed by the Sibylline books 
that were communicated to the public, and 
not the oracles themselves. As these books 
recognised the gods worshipped, and the 
rites observed, in the neighbourhood of 
Troy, they were the principal cause of the 
introduction of a series of foreign deities 
and religious rites into the Roman State 
worship, of the amalgamation of national 
deities with the corresponding deities of 
Greece, and a general modification of the 
Roman religion after the Greek type. 

Tarquinius is said to have entrusted the 
care of the books to a special college of two 
men of patrician rank. After 367 b.c. their 
number was increased to ten, half patrician 
and half plebeians ; and in the Ist century 
B.C., probably in the time of Sulla, five 
more were added. Those officials were 
entitled respectively duumviri^ d^cemviri^ 
and quindccimviri sacrls fdciundls. They 
were usually ex-consnls or ex-prgetors. 
They held office for life, and were exempt 
from all other public duties. They had 
the responsibility of keeping the books in 
safety and secrecy, of consulting them at 
the order of the Senate, of interpreting 
the utterances they found therein, and of 
causing the measures thus enjoined to be 
carried out; in particular, they had the 
superintendence of the worship of Apollo, 
the Magna Mdter^ and Cfires, which had 
been introduced by the Sibylline books. 

These Sibylline books have no connexion 
with a collection of Sibylline Oracles in 
twelve books, written in Greek hexameters, 
which have come down to us. The latter 
contain a medley of pretended prophecies 
by various authors and of very various 
dates, from the middle of the 2nd century 
B.c. to the 5th century A.D. They were 
composed partly by Alexandrine Jews, 
partly by Christians, in the interests of 
their respective religions ; and in part they 
refer to events of the later Empire. 

Slcinnli. The wild choral dance of the 
Greek satyric drama See also Chorus. 

SidS. The wife of Orion {q>v .) ; she was 
thrown into Hades by Her& for venturing 


to compare herself with her in point of 
beauty. 

Siddnlus ApollinArls {Gains Sollius). A 
Roman author, born about 430 a.d. at Lug- 
dunum (Lyons). Ho belonged to one of the 
most prominent Christian families in Gaul. 
He married the daughter of the future 
emperor Avitus. Under Anthemius, in 
467 he was prcefectus urbi at Rome, and 
in 472 he became bishop of Clermont, in 
Auvergne, and in that capacity headed the 
resistance against the Western Goths. He 
died in 483. He was distinguished among 
his contemporaries for learning and culture, 
and for a knowledge of ancient literature 
which was rare in that age. Of his works 
we possess twenty-four poems, among which 
are three panegyrics on the emperors Avitus, 
Majorian, and Anthemius, and two O^Uhd- 
Idmia^ which are somewhat clever in form ; 
they are, however, as bombastic and as 
destitute of thought and taste as his nine 
books of Letters^ modelled on those of Pliny 
and Symmachus. His writings are never- 
theless not without value, owing to the 
light they throw on the history and the 
general circumstances of his time. 

Sieges. If an immediate attack by filling 
up the trenches, beating in the gates, and 
scaling the walls failed or promised to be 
useless, the siege was carried on partly 
by blockade, partly by attack in form. In 
the first case the besiegers were content 
with surrounding the town with an inner 
and outer wall. The latter was intended 
as a protection against attack on the part 



( 1 ) BATTKKINO BAM {aRIES). 


of a relieving force. The besiegers then 
waited till the besieged were forced to 
capitulate. In other cases they attempted 
to make a breach in the wall with a batter- 
ing ram (fig. 1); to undermine the wall, and 
so overthrow it ; to make a way under by 
mines into the city; or to raise a mound 
level with the wall, and so get to the top. 
The process of undermining the walls was 
carried on by soldiers, who tore up the 
foundations with the aid of various mining 
tools. This was done under the protection 
of the testildO^ a wooden erection in the form 
of a slanting desk. This was carried by 
hand or wheeled close up to the wall with its 
open front towards it. Like all machines 
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of the kind, it was provided on the top and 
sides with wet skins or cushions as a pro- 
tection against fire thrown down upon it. 
ChSlOnS (Gr.) or testudo (Lat.) was the 
general name for all kinds of sheds of the 
sort. The name was, e.^., given to the 
penthouse of shields iormed by the soldiers 
during the storming of a hostile fortification 
(fig. 2). The second and following ranks 
held their shields in a slanting position 
over their heads ; the first rank and the men 
in the wings held them straight up in front 
of them. In case of mining, properly so 
called, the mining-hut {miisculus) was em- 
ployed: a long and narrow structure, pushed 
up in the same way on wheels close under 
the walls. A shed or penthouse, 22-26 feet 
in length and breadth, with a slanting roof 
extending to the ground, served to give 
protection to the workmen employed in 
levelling the ground, and filling up the 
trenches for the approach of the engines. 
The mound (Lat. agger / Gr. chOmd) was 



( 2 ) TK8TUDO. 

Prom the Column of Antouinufl(Bellori, Col. Antonin., tav.36) 


directed straight from the surrounding wall 
to the most suitable part of the besieged 
fortifications. It rose by a gradual ascent 
to the top of the latter. It was made of 
earth and fascines, held together at the 
side by wooden scaffolding or stone walls. 
The soldiers who worked at it were pro- 
tected ty plMSi, semicircular coverings of 
wickerwork, moving forward on three 
wheels, or by vln&ce. These were light 
scaffolding, 10 ft. broad and double as long, 
with a flat or double roof of boards or 
wickerwork, and covered with the same on 
three sides. Partly upon the mound, partly 
on one side of it, were erected these wooden 


movable towers (Lat. turrSs amhUldiMm ; 
Gr. hyp6tv6choi)^ which were brought up 
on wheels or rollers to the walls. Their 
height depended on that of the wall and on 
their position on the level or on the mound ; 
the average was 88-196 ft., containing from 
ten to twenty stories. These towers generally 
served as batteries, the upper stages being 
armed with artillery. Besides this, archers 
and slingers would bo posted on the outer 
galleries of the different stories, which were 
protected by breastworks. Sappers would 
be lodged in the lower stories. On the 
level of the wall bridges (snmbUccB) were 
provided. A crane {tollBnO) was used to 
hoist single soldiers to the top of the wall. 
This was a machine like the bucket of a 
well, fitted at the end with a basket or box. 

The besieged, in their turn, had various 
contrivances against those weapons of 
attack. Two-pronged forks to turn over 
the scaling ladders, cranes with large tongs 
to seize the soldiers in their ascent and 
drop them into the town. The various 
kinds of testudo were met by throwing 
down great masses of stone, pouring down 
molten lead, pitch, or other combustibles, 
or by the use of burning arrows or othoi 
missiles of the same kind. The mound 
they endeavoured to neutralise by set« 
ting it on fire or undermining it ; in 
the latter case the tower would sink as 
soon as it came upon the proper place. 
Against the towers they tried fire, artillery 
discharged from the walls, or the erection 
of counter-towers. If a broach was 
threatened, a second or minor wall was 
erected to meet it out of the material of 
the neighbouring houses. The most im- 
portant siege engines were invented by the 
Greeks, from whom they came to the 
Romans. {See Artillery.) 

Signum. The Roman name for a mili- 
tary standard, usually consisting of a 
badge (insigne) on a staff, carried by 
legions, maniples, and cohorts, as distinct 
from the vexillum (q.v.). The latter was 
a square flag fastened on a cross-bar {see 
fig. 2, a), carried by the cavalry and allied 
infantry detachments. In the time of the 
manipular arrangement {see Legion), each 
maniple had its peculiar insigne, the eagle 
(the sign of the first mdnipiUus), the wolf, 
the Minotaur, the horse, or the boar. After 
Mftrlus had made the eagle {q.v.) the stan- 
dard representing the signum of the whole 
legion, the forms of other animals were 
no longer employed. Instead of them the 
maniples had a spear with an outstretched 
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plates, often with representations of gods, skin of wine, always drunk, and hence 
emperors, and generals (<’, y, g). The usually riding on an ass, and led and sup- 


cohorts, probably as early as the time of 
Caesar, had particular signa ; after Trajan 
they borrowed from the Parthians the drdcO. 
This was the image of a large dragon fixed 
upon a lance, with gaping jaws of silver^ 
and with the rest of its body formed of 
coloured silk. When ‘the wind blew down 
the open jaws, the body was inflated. 
[Vegetius, Dc Re MiUtari ii 13; Ammianus 
Marcellinus, xvi 10 § 7. This last is to be 
seen on monuments among the standards 
of foreign nations (A:, ?n), who also had a 
standard resembling a mediaeval banner (1).] 
On the march and in an attack with close 
columns, the signa were carried in the first 
lino ; in a pitched battle, behind the front 
rank. 

SilenuB (Or. SeiUn6s). A primitive deity 
in the legends of Asia Minor. He is a 
divinity of the woodland and the fountains, 
whom people tried to catch in order to 
make him prophesy and sing to them. Thus 
king Midas of Phrygia got him into his 
power by mixing wine with a spring from 
which he used to drink, and made him 
instruct him in all kinds of wisdom. After- 
wards, as a son of Hermes and a Nymph, or 
of Pan, and as the oldest of all the Satyrs, 
he was added to the train of Dionysus, and 
was regarded as his teacher and trainer 
and his constant companion. He is said to 
have prompted the god to invent the culti- 
vation of the vine and the keeping of bees. 
He is described as a little old man, pot- 
bellied, with bald head and snub nose, his 
whole body very hairy ; never without his 


a, c, d, £ 1 , h, 1 , Bellorius, Col. Antonin, ; h, c, f. Dp Hubris,, .Ircu* Cmftant.j h, I, De Rubei^, Areua 
St veri; tn, Museo liorhonico, iii Uiv. Iviii. 

(2) bTANDARDS FROM VARIOUS MONUMENTS. 

(Guhl and Koner, fig. 624.) 


hand upon the point (fig. 2, c, h, i). After- 
wards the signa were also furnished with 


(1) * FUNERAL MONUMENT (a/prvs) OP THE 
STANHARD-REAREll (s/dJffFJC/l) I’lNTAIUS. 

(Honn Museum). 

a vexilluin (fig. 2, b) and with various orna- 
ments on the pole, in particular round 
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ported by the other Satyrs ; or, again, as 
tending and educating the child Bacchus, as 
he is represented in the celebrated group 
in the Louvre at Paris. A similar group in 
the Vatican at Rome is reproduced in the 
accompanying cut. Figures of him standing 



BILENUS AND THE INFANT DIONYSUS. 
(Rome, Vatican.) 


or reclining were used, especially at Athens, 
as caskets for keeping within them precious 
pieces of carved work [Plato, Symp. 215, 
A, B]. There were also Sil€7ii which were 
regarded in Asia as the inventors of the 
native music on the flute and the syrinx 
(see Marsyas); their father was Pappo- 
silenuSj who was represented as completely 
covered with hair and bestial in form. 

Silius It&llcus (Gains). A Roman poet, 
born A.D. 25, probably at Italfca [near 
8eville\ in Spain. After having been 
consul in 68, and proconsul in Asia, he 
retired from public life, and went to his 
estates in the south of Italy, to spend the 
rest of his life in learned studies and in 
the composition of poetry. He paid almost 
divine honours to the memory of his 


favourite poet Vergil, whom he selected 
as his model [Martini, xi 48, 49 ; vii 63), 
but whom he rarely equalled. He died in 
102 by starving himself to death [Pliny. 
Ep. iii 7 ; vii 63). We possess a poem of 
his on the second Punic War in seventeen 
books {Pantca)] it is founded on careful 
historical studies, but is far from brilliant, 
and, in spite of all its orunmeutal details, 
contains little that is truly poetic. Hf3 
appears to have been soon forgotten. 
[Quintilian’s silence in his enumeration of 
the epic poets of Rome has been rightly 
ascribed to the fact that the jioet was still 
alive, and had not yet published his ])oem. 
The poet’s younger and abler contemporary 
Statius, in Sihm; iv 7, 14, alludes to Silius’ 
Punica i 233.] 

Silli. A peculiar kind of Greek lampoons 
in an epic form, such as XcnOphilnGs of 
CGlGjihon was the first to level against poets 
and philosophei's. The principal re})reBen- 
tative of this class was Timon of Phlius. 
(See Timon.) 

Silvanus. An old Italian divinity, related 
to Faunus. Originally he was a god of 
woods and of plantations of trees in fields 
and gardens; subsequently ho was regarded 
as protector of the fields and gardens 
themselves, as well as of the cattle that 
grazed in the meadows, and especially 
those in or near the woods. He was at 
the same time guardian of the boundaries 
between meadows. The Italian country 
people therefore honoured him with worship 
under three different aspects : (1) as di'nnvtf- 
tlcus, protector of the house and all that 
belongs to it ; (2) as agrestis, to whoso care 
the shepherd and his flock were recom- 
mended ; (3) as he that watches 

over the boundaries. In this last capacity 
he used to have a grove dedicated to him 
on the boundary of different estates. At 
the harvest festivals, farmers, vinedressers, 
and those who had plantations of trees, 
offered him, on rustic altars, corn, grapes, 
and fruits, and also pigs and rams. Like 
Faunus, he was afterwards identified with 
Pan ; and to him, as to Pan, the sudden 
terror caused by the solitude of a wood was 
ascribed. It was also believed that there 
were numerous 8ilvani. 

Silver Shields, Bearers of. A corps of 
guards in the army of Alexander the Great. 
(See Argtraspidks.) 

SlmonidSs. (1) Of Amorgds. A Greek 
iambic poet. He was bom in the island of 
S&m6s, from which he led a colony to the 
island of Amor^Os; he lived about the 
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middle of the 7th century B.C., as a younger 1 
contemporary of Archll5chus, from whom I 
he is distinguished by the fact that his ! 
writing is less personal, and contains more 
general reflexions on the constant charac- 
teristics of human nature. He did not 
direct his attacks against single persons, 
but against whole classes. Thus, in an 
extant fragment of 118 lines, a derisive 
poem on women, he gives a general de- 
scription of female characters, deriving the 
various bad qualities in women from the 
characteristic qualities of the animals from 
which he makes them out to be descended. 

(2) Of C^ds. One of the most celebrated 
and many-sided of the lyric poets of Greece. 
Born about B.c. 55G at Iiilis in Ceos, he 
went at an early age to Greece proper, 
where he occupied a high position at Athens 
under the Pisistratid Hipparchus, and 
after his death in 514 in Thessaly, at the 
courts of the ScSpiidse and Aleuadae. His 
fame was highest at the time of the Persian 
Wars, the heroes and battles of which he 
celebrated in epigrams, elegies, and melic 
poems. He was a friend of the most re- 
markable men of his time; for instance, with 
ThemistQcles and Pausanlas. He is said to 
have won fifty-six victories in poetic con- 
tests; thus after the battle of Marathon 
(490) he defeated the most famous poets, in- 
cluding .^schjrlus, in an elegy on the men 
who had fallen in the conflict. He passed 
the last ten years of his life with the tyrant 
HlSro of Syracuse, and died in Sicily, at an 
advanced age, in 468 b.c. He was a polished 
and excellently educated man of the world, 
with great knowledge of it, and on this 
he drew cleverly for his poems. He was 
blamed for courting the favour of the 
wealthy and the powerful, and he was re- 
puted to have been the first who accepted 
payment for his poems ; but even if he really 
did frequently write poetry to order, and 
for considerable sums of money, yet, with 
admirable tact, he knew how to keep every 
appearance of mercenary work far from his 
creations. To rare fertility of production 
he added extraordinary poetic gifts, that 
enabled him to produce remarkable, and 
indeed perfect, work in the most varied 
branches of lyric poetry, from the terse 
simplicity of the epigram to the elaborate 
structure of an antistrophic composition. 
His most celebrated works were his epi- 
grams, of which many have been preserved, 
his elegies, and his dirges, which were 
preferr^ even to those of Pindar. As may 
be seen from the fragments of his elegies 


1 and choice poems, he sought less to enchant 
I by the grandeur of his ideas, like Pindar, 

! than to touch by the sincerity of his senti- 
ment ; and accordingly his carefully chosen 
language shows great smoothness, softness, 
and grace, and correspondingly melodious 
rhythms. Besides his other remarkable 
talents, he possessed a very powerful 
memory ; he was on this account held to be 
the inventor of a method of improving the 
memory known as the mnemonic art. [This 
is recorded in the Parian Chronicle ; cp. 
Quintilian xi 2 § 11.] 

Simplicius. A Peripatetic philosopher of 
the 6th century after Christ, and a native 
of Cilicia. When Justinian in 529 closed 
the school of philosophy in which he taught 
at Athens, he and six other philosophers 
emigrated to the court of the Persian king 
Chosroes. When he made peace witli 
Justinian in 533, and obtained from him 
leave for the philosophers to return un- 
molested, Simplicius went to Alexandria, 
where he died in 549. We still possess 
some excellent commentaries of his on 
several writings of Aristotle {Categories^ 
PhysicSj De Ca>lo^ De Anhn<3\ and on the 
EncJieirldidn of Epictetus. 

SInis, or Sinnis. Son of Pdseidon or 
(according to another account) son of Poly- 
pemon ; a robber who haunted the Isthmus 
of Corinth, and was called the pine-bender 
{P%ty6campte8\ because he tore travellers 
to pieces by bending down pines and then 
suddenly letting them go. He was killed 
by the youthful Theseus. 

Sinon. A kinsman of Odysseus, who, on 
the apparent departure of the Greeks from 
Troy, volunteered to stay behind, and per- 
suaded the Trojans to place the wooden 
horse within their citadel. {Cp. Teojan 
War.) 

Sip&rium. The smaller curtain on the 
Roman stage, about half way between the 
front and the back. [It was drawn up 
between the scenes.] {See Theatre.) 

Sirens (Gr. SeirSnSs). The virgin 
daughters of Phorcys, according to later 
legend of Achglotis and one of the Muses. 
In Homer there are two, in later writers 
three, called Ligetaj Leukdsia, and Par- 
thhidpBj or AglddphSmij Molpd^ and 
ThelxlSpma. Homer describes them as 
dwelling between Circe’s isle and Scylla, 
on an island, where they sit in a flowery 
meadow, surrounded by the mouldering 
bones of men, and with their sweet song 
allure and infatuate those that sail by. 
Whoever listens to their song and draws 
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near them never again beholds wife and 
child. They know everything that happens 
on earth. When Odysseus sailed past, he 
had stopped up the ears of his companions 
with wax, while he had made them bind 
him to the mast, that he might hear their 
song without danger [Od.xii 4 1-54, 153-20()J. 
Orpheus protected the Argonauts from 
their spell by his own singing [Apollonius 
Rhodius, iv 903]. As they were only to live 
till some one had sailed past unmoved by 
their song, they cast themselves into the 
sea, on account either of Odysseus or of 
Orpheus, and wore changed to sunken rocks. 
When the adventures of Odysseus came to 
be localised on the Italian and Sicilian 



shore, the seat of the Sirens was transferred 
to the neighbourhood of Naples and Sorrento, 
to the three rocky and uninhabited islets 
called the SlrSnUscR [the SlrSnum scdpuli 
of Vergil, -dKn. v 8C4 ; cp. Statius, Silvcn ii 
2, 1], or to Capri, or to the Sicilian pro- 
montory of PelOrum. There they were said 
to have settled, after vainly searching the 
whole earth for the lost PersSphOne, their 
former playmate in the meadows by the 
Acheldiis; and later legend also assigned 
this as the time when they in part assumed 
a winged shape. They were represented 
as great birds with the heads of women, or 
with the upper part of the bodv like that 
of a woman, with the legs of birds, and with 


or without wings (see cut). At a later 
period they were sometimes regarded as 
retaining their original character of fair 
and cruel tempters and deceivers. But 
they are more generally represented as 
singers of the dirge for the dead, and they 
were heifce frequently placed as an orna- 
ment on tombs ; or as symbols of the magic 
of beauty, eloquence, and song, on which 
account their sculptured forms were seen 
on the funeral monuments of fair women 
and girls, and of orators and poets: for 
instance, on those of Isocrates and Sophocles. 
[Such a Siren may bo seen, beating her 
breast and tearing her hair, above the sfPlP 
of AristfCn in the Street of Tombs at Athens. 
The National Museum at Athens contains 
several examples of stone Sirens, not as 
reliefs, but as separate figures “ in the 
round ; and a funeral monument of this 
type maybe noticed on a vase in the British 
Museum (Cat. C. 29), where the Siren is 
standing on a pillar and playing the lyre. 
C/>. Euripides, //(7. 1(59; AvthoJogia Pala- 
tina vii 710 and 481 ; with Miss Hurrison’.s 
Myths of the Odyssey^ jqj. 14() -182, and 
Mythology and Monuments of Athens^ pp. 
582-5.] ■ 

Sirius (Or. Seirlds ; lit. “the scorcher”). 
The dog-star, representing among the con- 
stellations the dog of Orion (q.v .) . 

Sisenna. A Roman historian. (See 
Annalists.) 

Sistrum. _ A kind of rattle, used in the 
worship of Isis, and borrowed, at the same 
time with it, from the Egyptians. It con- 
sisted of a thin oval band of metal, fastened 
to a handle, and crossed by a number of little 
metal rods, bent at either end, and loosely 
inserted in the band. (See cut under Isis.) 

SisjfphuB (i.e. “ the ^ crafty ”). The son 
of iESlus, brother of AthS.mas, husband of 
the Pleiad M6r5i»e. His son is Glaucus, the 
father of BellfirOphOn. He is regarded as 
the builder of fiphj'ra (afterwards Corinth) 
and as originator of the Isthmian Games 
In legends he appears as extremely cunning 
and crafty ; in Homer he is called the 
“ slyest of all men ” [11. vi 153]. The rea- 
son why he is punish^ in the other world, 
where he is forced for ever to keep on 
rolling a block of stone to the top of a steep 
hill, only to see it roll again to the valley, 
and to start the toilsome task again [Od. 
xi 593], is not mentioned by Homer; and 
later legends vary on this point. According 
to the account which gives the best idea of 
his ctuining, Sisjrphus discloses to the river- 
god Asdpus, in search of his daughter jEgina 
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(ATfi ^Eacus), how she had beeu carried off 
by Zeus ; but this information was not given 
until Asopiis has satisfied the condition laid 
down by Sisyphus, by creating the spring 
Peirene, which ever after supplied the cita- 
del and town of Corinth [Pausanias ii 6 § 1]. 
Zeus desires to kill Sisyphus as li punish- 
ment for revealing the facts, and sends 
Death to him ; but Sisyphus fetters Death 
in strong chains, and no one dies, till at last 
Ares sets him free and hands Sisyphus over 
to him. But he commands his wife not to 
inter him, and succeeds in persuading Pluto 
and Persephdne to let him return for awhile 
to the upper world in order to punish her 
want of love. Having no desire to return 
to Hades, he forgets his promise, and even- 
tually Hermes has to come and fetch him. 
In the post-Homeric legends Odysseus, on 
account of his cunning, is made the son of 
Sisyphus and Anticleia [Sophocles, Ajax 
190, Phil. 417 ; Eur., Iph. at Aiilis^ 624]. 

Slt6phj^l&c68. At Athens, a board, ori- 
ginally consisting of ten members, five in 
the city itself and five in the Peiraeus, which 
superintended the corn trade, and prevented 
prices becoming exorbitant. [In the time 
of Aristotle {Constitution of Athens^ 51) 
there were twenty in the city, and fifteen 
in the Peirgeus.j {See Commerce.) 

Slaves. (I) Among the Greeks, besides 
A class of serfs like the PSncstoi of Thessaly 
and the Helots of Sparta, who had come to 
this condition through being conquered in 
war, we find, even in Homeric times, actual 
slaves, not differing to a very great extent 
from the free. They seem to have been 
possessed in large numbers only by princes 
and chieftains, who either obtained them 
as booty on expeditions, or bought them 
from such robbers of men as the Phoeni- 
cians. In historic times we find the insti- 
tution of slavery very much developed, so 
that there is scarcely a State in which even 
poorer citizens do not own a male or female 
slave to do the rough work unworthy of a 
free man. In Attica, when the State was 
in its most flourishing condition, there were 
860,000 slaves, about four times the num- 
ber of free men. The Greeks justified 
slavery by alleging that there were certain 
barbarians who had been intended by nature 
to serve. As a matter of fact, the slaves 
were for the most part barbarians. In ex- 
ceptional cases Greeks also were captured 
in war ; and were thus reduced to permanent 
slavery; but as a rule they were exchanged 
or freed on paying a ransom. The countries 
of Asia Minor, Thrace, and the northern 


regions comprehended under the name of 
Scythia sent the greatest numbers to the 
slave-markets, of which the most important 
were at Del6s, ChlSs, and Byzantium. Athens 
also had a slave-market, especially used by 
citizens who wished to expose slaves for 
sale that they wanted to get rid of. Most 
of the slaves in Attica were such as had 
been born from female slaves. The wealthy 
sometimes possessed several hundreds of 
them, of whom naturally only a part would 
be kept in the house. Some of the remain- 
der worked on the farms in the country, 
while others served on the merchantmen as 
rowers or sailors ; [others in the mines at 
Laurium]; others again, either singly, or 
in numbers in a manufactory and under 
a superintendent, were engaged in some 
trade on their master’s account. The 
owners also sometimes let out slaves to 
others. The domestic slaves were employed 
in every conceivable kind of occupation in 
the house, and were also entrusted with 
the education of the boys, whom they had 
to accompany everywhere, especially to the 
school and to the pdlmstra ; such slaves 
were called peeMgdgi. Indeed, as a rule, 
even the commonest Greek, it he could 
possibly manage it, never went out unes- 
corted by a slave ; while, if he was rich, a 
number of slaves followed him. 

Their treatment differed according to the 
character and the pecuniary position of 
the owner, and also depended on their own 
good qualities and usefulness. In general, 
the Athenians were noted for being more 
humane towards their slaves than the rest 
of the Greeks. There were laws also that 
referred to them, and protected them against 
excessive caprice and harshness. But they 
had no legal rights ; they could neither 
bring a charge, nor appear as witnesses. It 
was only when they were put on the rack 
that their evidence had any weight attached 
to it. But the master could not kill a slave 
unless the latter had been condemned in a 
law-court; otherwise, he had to pay a 
penalty to some divinity. If cruelly treated, 
a slave could seek protection, usually in the 
temple of Theseus, and claim to be sold to 
another master. In case of maltreatment 
by a stranger, the master could bring a legal 
action, and obtain heavy damages. Slaves 
had no particular dress prescribed for them 
by law ; but they were not allowed to let 
their hair grow long. They were not pro- 
hibited from entering temples and sanctua- 
ries or from taking part in public religious 
festivals ; but they were excluded from the 
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use of the gymnasia and from the assem- 
blies of the people. Manumissions were 
not rare, especially those made by a clause 
in the owner’s will, or if a slave bought 
his freedom with the savings made by 
permission of his master ; sometimes manu- 
mission was a reward for giving information 
about grave crimes, or for distinguished 
service in war ; for slaves were not un- 
frequently employed in military service, 
especially in the fleet as rowers and sailors, 
or as marines. For the position of the 
liberated slaves, see Freedmen. At Athens 
there was also a special class of public 
slaves. Chief among them were those called 
ScytJiai or archers, at first 30(), then GOO, 
and finally even 1,200; the name Speuslnil 
was also given them from a certain Speusinus, 
who is said to have established this institu- 
tion [Pollux, viii 132, and Etymologicum 
Magnitm], They served as police, and their 
office was at first on the market-place, and 
afterwards on the Arefiprigiis. They were 
further employed for military purposes, like 
the similar corps, also consisting of public 
slaves, of 200 mounted archers {hipp6tox6ta>). 
The lower servants of the State officials, 
such as criers, scribes, beadles, gaol-keepers, 
hangmen, were mostly (the last mentioned 
always) public slaves, and so were the 
workmen at the mint. Their position was 
one of much greater freedom than that of 
the private slaves, and did not differ greatly 
from that of the mUoeci. 

(II) The Romans., like the Greeks, pos- 
sessed slaves from the earliest times ; but 
their number was at first trifling, on account 
of the small households of the old Homans, 
and their simple manner of life. But great 
estates gradually became frequent, and 
slaves were used by preference for agricul- 
tural work, because they were not subject to 
levy for military service. Luxury became 
more general, and a number of wants, pre- 
viously unknown, were created by it; and 
in process of time the custom of employing 
slaves for industrial purposes was bor- 
rowed from the Greeks. All this caused a 
continual increase in the number of slaves, 
until in some cases they were collected in 
several thousands. Some of these were 
born in the house, and were called vernce ; 
they were regarded as particularly faithful 
and trustworthy, and enjoyed certain liber- 
ties accordingly. The remainder were for 
the most part acquired among the spoils of 
war, or were introduced from other coun- 
tries where slaves were kept. Those taken 
in war were sold by the quaestor either on 


the spot immediately or at the nearest 
market-place, or, according to the technical 
terms, either sttb hastd (under the lance) or 
sub corOncl (under the wreath, which was 
placed on the head of captives in war to 
show that they wore for sale). For this pur- 
pose slave-dealers, whose pinfitable trade 
was regarded with contempt, wore always 
represented in the train of Roman armies. 
They also bought slaves in great numbers 
at the principal slave-marts, as at Romo 
and Delfis. At Rome the mdiles superin- 
tended this kind of business, on which the 
government levied a tax for import and a 
further tax on the sale. The slave was 
placed on a platform, with his feet 
whitened with chalk or gy})8um, if he had 
just come across the sea, and with a label 
round his neck, showing his home, ago, 
abilities, and bodily defects, if any, the 
vendor being responsible for the correctness 
of these statements ; if he would not bind 
himself in any such way, this was shown 
by placing a cap (jnlleus) on the slave’s 
head. Slaves distinguished for their beauty, 
their skill, or their literary or musical ac- 
complishments, were not exhibited publicly, 
but in special places, and to such as were 
able to pay the prices for them, which fre- 
quently ran very high. Those born in the 
house were also sold by private agreement, 
without being exposed. There were slaves 
of every nationality, and on this depended 
in general the names by which they were 
called and the work which was assigned 
them. The fdmllXa (a designation including 
all the slaves, or fdmuU, belonging to the 
same master) was generally divided * into 
that of the country {familia rnstXea) and 
that of the town (familia urhdna). 

The work done by the slaves was of the 
most varied character, and the great diver- 
sity of their occupations is j)artly explained 
by the fact that almost every kind of work 
required a special slave, and it was con- 
sidered not consistent with good breeding, 
and a sign of poverty, if the same slave 
was entrusted with several different duties. 
Thus there were in the country special 
slaves for the various branches of agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and the tending of 
cattle, the cultivation of olives and vines, 
the keeping of bees and of poultry, and for 
the preserves and fishponds. These slaves 
were under the supervision of the vUtcus 
(farm-bailiff) or actor (steward), who had 
to render the accounts to the master or his 
representative. 

The number of town-slaves was not due to 
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actual requirements, but depended on the 
luxurious fashions which became more and 
more prevalent in the last two centuries of 
the Republic. In older times the house 
and everything belonging to it was in charge 
of the cBdltuus (majordomo, steward), who 
managed all household affairs, received and 
spent money, negotiated sales and pur- 
chases, and disposed of the stores. When 
the extension of the household made it 
necessary to keep a special person to control 
the expenditure, the steward’s functions 
were limited to seeing that the house and 
furniture were properly cleaned and in a 
good state. Besides him there were sub- 
ordinate servants for the various dwellings, 
the spare rooms for visitors, the shrine of 
the household gods, the images of the 
ancestors, the various kinds of furniture, 
the art collections, and the wardrobe ; and 
there was also a porter (idnitor or osttartus) 
who, according to an old custom, was 
chained like a dog. [Suetonius, De Rhet. 3; 
Columella, 1 pr. §10; Ovid, Am6rCs i 6, 1.] 
The kitchen was in charge of a special 
diefy an even more expensive slave than the 
vilicus ; and under him were a host of assis- 
tants, wood-carriers, market-men, pastry- 
cooks, etc. The service at table also neces- 
sitated a numerous attendance of dressers, 
servers, carvers, fore-tasters, cup-bearers, 
table-clearers, and others, who similarly were 
under a special foreman, the tricUniarcha, 
who saw to the general arrangements and 
to the lighting. The master and mistress 
of the house were served by special valets 
who also had to announce 
visitors, and pages and chambermaids and 
special servants for the bath and the toilette. 
It was considered of especial importance 
that, when the master or mistress of the 
house left it on foot or in a litter, the slaves 
following them should be numerous and 
richly attired. Some slaves went before 
their master {anteawJMilQnSs)^ especially the 
nomencldtor. who informed his master of 
the names of the persons they met ; others 
followed (pMUilqui); others again were told 
off for attending their master with torches 
and lanterns on leaving parties in the 
evening. The litter of each member of the 
family was carried by from six to eight 
lectlcdrUj particularly strong men, and by 
preference Cappadocians. For travelling 
across country there was always a large 
escort, consisting of crowds of equerries, 
outriders, grooms, etc. The most important 
osition among the servants was occupied 
y those whom the master himself chose to 


assist him in his business or his recreations; 
as for instance those who attended to money 
matters and to the supervision of the slaves, 
secretaries, physicians, readers at meals or 
during the bath or before going to sleep, 
literary men, librarians, and transcribers of 
books. For other kinds of recreation there 
were also slaves who had received a musical 
training, pantOmlmi, fools, and jesters. 

The various classes of slaves had each 
its special foreman, with a substitute whom 
he either received from his master, or 
bought with his savings. These formed 
the class of the ordlmarii, who enjoyed 
the special confidence of their master ; this 
class included such servants as looked after 
the food, clothing, and medical atten- 
dance of the slaves, the maintenance and 
watching of the various buildings, the 
accounts of the household {cclldrlus)^ and 
the expenses of the master {dispensCltor). 
Young slaves were trained for the various 
requirements of the household ; according to 
their abilities, they were taught some trade 
or art, or had practice given them either 
in keeping accounts or in learned studies. 
Under the Empire, those who were destined 
to be pages received their education in 
special pceddqdgla or establishments, kept 
not only by the emperor, but also by private 
citizens. As in Greece, trained slaves were 
established in some trade by themselves, or 
let out on hire; such was the case even 
with slaves who were artists or men of 
learning. Even posts of independence, such 
as the administration of an estate in the 
country, or of a bank, or the command of a 
ship, were entrusted to slaves, who received 
a share in the profits, or paid interest on the 
capital invested, or a fixed sum of money 
when the capital was their own. For the 
slaves were allowed to acquire a private 
fortune {pScullum) from what they saved 
on their allowances and from the regular 
profits of their service. The masters re- 
garded this arrangement with favour, espe- 
cially as it represented a kind of caution 
money in case any damage was done. 

The Roman slave was, in the eyes of the 
law, a mere chattel, and hence absolutely 
without any rights and completely exposed 
to the caprice of his master. The latter could 
compel him to do the meanest and most 
shameful things, could torture or kill him, 
or cast him out when he was old or weakly ; 
and as this treatment was legally permitted, 
it was carried out in practice when occasion 
offered. Special cruelty was experienced by 
the country-slaves, who worked in chains in 
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the greater part of Italy, and were kept 
in a guarded work-house {ergaatuhim) at 
night ; some of them were branded, or had 
one half of their heads shaven. It was 
therefore a severe ])iniishment for a town- 
slave to be sent into the country. 

The usual mode of killing slaves was 
crucifixion, which was put clown by the 
(liristian emperors. If a slave dared to 
wreak vengeance on his master, every slave 
who was under the same roof at the time 
was put to death with him. This cruelty of 
treatment, which grow continually in the 
last centuries of the Republic, brought on 
repeated and terrible maurrecAions of the 
slavca. Under the Empire they received 
some legal protection ; in its very beginning, 
the master’s right to condemn his slaves 
to fight with wild beasts was taken away 
from him and transftu'red to a regular judge: 
the prefect of the city at Rome, and the 
procurator in the provinces. These oflicials 
were also empowered, by Antoninus Pius, 
to receive the complaints of slaves about 
cruel treatment, and to sell the slaves to 
another master, in case their complaints 
were found to rest on truth, Hadrian 
flepriverl the owners of the right of killing 
and torturing slaves at their pleasure, or 
of .selling them to keepers of gladiatorial 
schools or to procurers ; and, finally, Con- 
stantine placed the intentional killing of a 
slave on a level with murder, A kind of 
married relation between slaves, called 
contubemlam, was permitted at an early 
time. Under the Empire, it became a rule 
to regard it as lasting and indissoluble, and 
even to celebrate the marriage of slaves 
by wedding festivities. Having no legal 
rights, the slave could not give evidence in 
a law court, and, as in Greece, only what 
he said when under torture was deemed 
worthy of credit. The Roman, like the 
Athenian, government had public slaves 
{servi publlei)^ who, on the whole, had the 
same legal position as the private slaves, 
Tiiey lived in public buildings assigned to 
them by the censors, and received from the 
]mblic chest a yearly sum to pay for their 
board {cibarla). They were partly em- 
ployed as custodians of temple.s and public 
buildings {cedUui\ partly as servants to 
the various priesthoods and to those magis- 
trates who had duties relating to the police, 
namely, the censors and sediles (who under 
Augustus had under their control afamilia I 
of ()00 servi publici for the prevention of i 
tires), the overseers of the water supply, 
and of the prisons, and those who had to 
D. c. A. 


see capital sentences carried out. The 
slaves of tho latter included the hangmnn 
{caniJfex) who was entrusted with the 
special duty of executing slaves, and who 
had to live outside the Esquiline Gate. 
(See also FnRKinsiEN.) 

Sleep (Gr. IJypnbs ; Lat. Soinntis). Tho 
son of Night am 1 twin-brother of Death {q.v . ) 
^/. xiv 231 ; xvi 672]. With his brother 
Death, according to Hesiod, ho dwells in 
tlie eternal darkness of the fartliest West 
['Fheog. 769). Thence he sweeps over land 
and sea, bringing sleep to men and gods, 
since he has power over all alike, and could 
lull to sleep even Zens himself. On the 
chest of Oypselus at Olympia, botli brothers 
were depicted as boys sleeping in the arms 
of tlioir mother, Death being painted in 
black and Sleep in white [Pausanias, v 18 
§ 1]. Sleep was represented in art in very 
various forms and situations, and frequently 
with the wings of an eagle or a butterfly 
on his ferehead, and a poppy-stalk and a 
liorn, from which he dropped slumber upon 
those whom he lulls to rest. The earlier con- 
ce])tion made Dreams the sisters of Sleep, 
but in later times the dream-god figures os 
his son. Hermes was also a god of sleep. 

Sling (Gr. sphenddnP ; Lat. funda). A 
weapon foj- hurling missiles, consisting of 
a thong, broad in the middle and growing 
narrower towards the ends. The missile 
was either a round stone of the size of a 
lien’s egg, a ball of baked clay, or a leaden 
bolt cast in the shape of an acorn. It was 
placed in tho broad part of the thong, and 
the slinger (Gr. sphenddnrtrs ; Lat. fun- 
dltor)^ holding the thong by both ends in 
in one hand, swung it several times round 
his head, and discharged the ball at tho 
mark by means 
of letting go one 
end of the thong. 

The most famous 
slingers of anti- 
quity were the 
inhabitants of the 
Balearic Isles ; 
they carried 
three slings, mad o 
of plaited rushes, 
hair, and the 
sinews of wild 
beasts, for long, 
short, and intermediate shots respectively. 
Various leaden slin^bolts, bearing marks or 
characteristic inscriptions, have been pre- 
served. Under the Empire there came into 
use the sling-stafF (Lat, fustlbdlus), a staff 
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four feet in length, to tho end of which a 
leathern sling was fastened. One thong of 
this reached to the other end of the staff, 
and was together with this held fast by the 
funfibdldtor, who swung the staff several 
times round his head, and suddenly let go 
the longer thong, thus throwing a larger 
missile with much greater force than was 
possible with a simple sling. 

Soccus. A loose slipper, or light, low 
shoe, fitting either foot, which the Romans 
adopted from the Greeks. It was the 
characteristic of comedy, as the cdthurnns 
was of tragedy [Horace, A. P. 80 (of the 
iambic metre): “Hunc socci ceper6 pedem, 
grandesque cothurni ” ] . 

Sdcli. Among the Romans, the socii^ as 
distinguished in constitutional law from 
Roman subjects, were the allies who, while 
their independence was recognised, stood 
in a more or less dependent relation to the 
Roman State. Under the Republic, up to 
the time when the right of citizenship was 
conferred on all the free inhabitants of 
Italy (89 b.C.), the Latins, and tho Italian 
communities on the same footing with them, 
enjoyed a privileged position amongst the 
other allies. In the military organization 
of the Roman Republic the contingents 
which they furnished were called socii, in 
contradistinction to the legions and the 
non-Italian auxiliaries, (See Auxilia, and 
Legion.) Socii ndvdlca are the crews, 
furnished by the allied towns, of the ships 
of war. 

Socrfttgs. Of Athens ; born 4(19 B.C., son 
of the sculptor Sophrdniscus and the mid- 
wife PhsBnargte. He pursued for a time 
his father's art, but soon gave it up, 
holding it to bo his proper task in life to 
labour at the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of himself and his friends. His 
indifference to external necessities enabled 
him to bear his poverty with the same 
equanimity which he preserved in dealing 
with the quarrelsome temper of his wife 
Xanthippe. He took no part in affairs of 
State, yet did not withdraw from the per- 
formance of his duties as a citizen in war 
and peace. He did not give formal instruc- 
tion, but sought by means of dialectical dis- 
course, in which any one might join without 
payment, to lead on the young people who 
used to collect around him to think and act 
in accordance with reason. Different as 
are the representations of him given by his 
pupils XSn6ph6n and Plato, yet they agree 
in this, that he was a character of absolute j 
moral purity, whose clear peace of mind 


wms troubled by no passion, in whom 
reason at all times asserted its supremacy 
over sensuality, and whom no considera- 
tions could move from the declaration of 
his convictions. He preserved this un- 
shaken fidelity to his convictions, not only 
in earlier passages of his life, but also 
at the time when a capital charge was 
brought against him, of being out of accord 
with tho religion of the State, of intro- 
ducing now gods (an accusation founded 
upon liis belief in the dwmOny an inward 
voice, which used to warn him from evil 
and urge him towards good), and of cor- 
rupting youth. Although it would have 
been an easy thing for him to have escaped 
the sentence of death, lie did not hesitate 
for a moment in giving expression to his 
conviction in the most open manner, and 
for that conviction was put to death by 
being compelled to drink a draught of 
hemlock. (^iS'ccalso Philosophy and Plato, 
with cut.) 

S6dalitas. [Tho word properly means 
an association or club, and was especially 
applied to the] religious brotherhoods among 
the Romans. By order of the State, they 
attended to tho cult of some particular 
object of worship by jointly celebrating 
certain sacrifices and feasts, especially on 
the anniversary of the foundation of that 
cult. 

The members, called sdddUs^ stood in a 
legally recognised position of mutual obliga- 
tion, which did not allow any one of them 
to appear against another as a prosecutor 
in a criminal case, or to become patrdnus 
of the prosecutor of a sodalis^ or to offi- 
ciate as judge upon a sodalis. Such a 
brotherhood were the Sodales Augustdles^ 
appointed a.d. 14 by the Senate for the cult 
of the deified Augustus, a college of 21, 
and afterwards of 28, members of senatorial 
rank, which also took upon itself the cult 
of Claudius after his deification, and bore, 
after that, the official title Sodales Augus- 
tales CkiudiaUs. Besides these there were 
the Sodales Fldviales Titiales for the cult 
of Vespasian and Titus, the Hadridnales 
for that of Hadrian, AntOnlnidni for that 
of Antoninus Pius and of the successively 
deified emperors. (Cp. Collegium.) 

[The secular clubs, sdddlitat&Sf or collSgia 
sdddliclaf were, in the later Republican 
age, much turned to account for political 
objects, and their organization used for 
purposes of bribery. See Cicero's speech 
Pro Plancio, It was very common for 
young Romans to belong to an ordinary 
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sodalitas. Both Horace and Ovid were 
members of one.] 

Sol. The Italian sun-god, identified with 
the Greek HellSa {q.v.). 

Solarium. A sundial {see Gnomon) ; also 
the flat roof of the liomaii dwelling-house 
{sec House, 2). 

Soldiers. Greeks see Warfare. Roman^ 
see Legion. Lor the game of “soldiers” 
(Indus latrunculOruvi), see Games. 

Sdi6a. The shoe usually worn by Romans 
when at home. Outside the house tliej’- 
wore it only when going out to dinner. 
During the meal itself it was taken off. It 
was a strong sole of wood, cork, or leather, 
which wa.s fastened on the foot by two 
straps. One of those passed between the 
great toe and the second toe, and was con- 
nected by a buckle or otherwise with a 
strap running lengthwise over the instep. 
The second strap went round the ankle. 
(See cuts to Sandalium.) 

Sdlldus. A Roman gold coin, introduced 
by the emperor Constantine about 312 a.d., 
wliic.h remained in use until the downfall 
of the Byzantine empire ; its weight was 
lb., its value 12s. Sid. {See further 
under Coinage.) 

Sollnus (Gaias HXllus). A Roman writer 
who composed, probably in the second half 
of the 3rd century a.d., a collection of 
MemurdhXtta {Collectanea Unrum Mnuidra- 
blltum^ better known by its later title 
PolyhistOr). The most important portion 
(tlie geographical) is an abstract of a treatise 
on geography compiled from Pliny’s Natural 
History. 

Sdllum. See Baths and Chairs. 

S616n. Of Athens, son of Execes tides?, 
born about 640 B.C., died 559, the famous 
Athenian lawgiver. (See below on the 
SoLONiAN Constitution.) He is one of the 
“ Seven Wise Men.” He also holds a high 
position amongst the lyric, and especially 
amongst the elegiac, poets of Greece. The 
noble patriotism and kindly wisdom which 
marked the whole of his life found expres- 
sion in his poems, which were in part con- 
nected with the political condition of his 
own city, and were also intended to teach 
universal principles of humanity in an 
appropriate poetical form. His elegies are 
said to have amounted to 5,000 lines in all. 

Among his political elegies may be men- 
tioned that on Salamis, by which, in his 
earlier years, he roused his fellow citizens 
to reconquer that island when it had been 
taken from them by the Megarians; also 
his Exhortations to the Athenians. To his 


ethical elegies belong the Exhortations to 
Himself. Of the last two poems in par- 
ticular we possess extensive fragments [in 
which the elegiac measure is raised to a 
new dignity by being made the vehicle of 
ethical teaching. One of the finest frag- 
ments owes its preservation to its being 
quoted by Demosthenes, De Falsa LCgd- 
tione^ § 255j. There are also some frag- 
ments of minor poems in iambics and 
trochaicH as well as a skdllhn. [In Aris- 
totle’s Constitution of Athens.^ 5, 12, we 
have several quotations from Solon’s poems, 
including about twenty lines which are 
otherwise unknown.] 

Solonian Constitution. At the time of 
Solon the Athenian State was almost falling 
to pieces in consequence of dissensions be- 
tween the parties into which the population 
was divided. Of these the DXacrtl^ the 
inhabitants of the northern mountainous 
region of Attica, the poorest and most 
oppressed section of the population, de- 
manded that the privileges of the nobility, 
which had till then obtained, should be 
utterly set aside. Another party, prepared 
to be contented by moderate concessions, 
was composed of the Pdrdli^ the inhabitants 
of the stretch of coast called P&ralla. The 
third was formed by the nobles, called 
PHleis or PSdldcij because their property 
lay for the most part in the j>ndi6n, the 
level and most fruitful part of the country. 
Solon, who enjoyed the confidence of all 
parties on account of his tried insight and 
sound judgment, was chosen archon by a 
compromise, with full power to put an end 
to the difficulties, and to restore peace by 
means of legislation. One of the primary 
measures of Solon was the Seisaehtheia 
(disburdening ordinance). This gave an 
immediate relief by cancelling all debts, 
public and private. At the same time he 
made it illegal for the future to secure 
debts upon the person of the debtor [Aris- 
totle, Constitution of Athens^ 6]. 

He also altered the standard of coinage 
[and of weights and measures, by intro- 
ducing the Euboic standard in place of the 
Pheidonian or .®ginetan, ib. 10]. 100 new 

drachmae were thus made to contain the 
same amount of silver as 73 old drachmae. 

He further instituted a timocracy (q.v.\ by 
which the exclusive rights which the nobles 
had till then possessed were set aside, and 
those who did not belong to the nobility 
received a share in the rights of citizens, 
according to a scale determined by their 
property and their corresponding services 
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to the State. For this purpose he divided 
the population into four classes, founded 
on the possession of land. (1) Pentdcdsid- 
mMimni, who had at least 500 medimni 
(7B0 bushels) of corn or mHrHce of wine 
or oil as yearly income. (2) HippHs^ or 
knights, with at least 300 medimni, (3) 
Ztmgltce (possessors of a yoke of oxen), with 
at least 150 medimni. (4) ThHSs (workers 
for wages), with less than 150 medimni of 
yearly income. Solon’s legislation only 
granted to the first three of these four 
classes a vote in the election of responsible 
officers, and only to the first class the power 
of election to the highest offices ; as, for 
instance, that of archon. The fourth class 
was excluded from all official positions, but 
possessed the right of voting in the general 
public assemblies which chose officials 
and passed laws. They had also the right 
of taking part in the trials by jury which 
Solon had instituted. The first three 
classes were bound to serve as hoplites; 
the cavalry was raised out of the first two, 
while the fourth class was only employed as 
light-armed troops or on the fleet, and appa- 
rently for pay. The others served without 
pay. The holders of office in the State were 
also unpaid. Solon established as the chief 
consultative body the Council of the Pour 
Hundred {see Boulk), in which only the 
first three classes took part, and as chief 
administrative body the Areopagus {q.v.) 
which was to be filled up by those who 
had been archons. Besides this, he 
promulgated a code of laws embracing the 
whole of public and private life, the salu- 
tary effects of which lasted long after the 
end of his constitution. 

[According to Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens^ 4, a Council of 401 members was 
part of DrS-con’s constitution (about 621 
B.O.). The members were selected by lot 
from the whole body of citizens. Solon 
(who was archon in 594) reduced the 
Council to 400, one hundred from each of 
the four tribes; and extended in some 
particulars the powers already possessed by 
the Areopagus {ih. 8).] 

Somntis. The Roman god of sleep {q.v.). 

Sophists (Gr. sOphistai). Properly a 
name given by the Greeks to all those 
who professed knowledge, or a particular 
knowledge or a particular art. Hence the 
Seven Wise Men are often thus called ; but 
the name was especially applied to the 
educated men of ready speech, who, from 
about the year 450 b.c., used to travel 
through Greece from place to place, and 


imparted what they knew for money. They 
have the merit of having popularized the 
interest in knowledge which had up to that 
time been confined within narrow circles, 
and especially of having contributed to the 
formation of eloquence. For they were the 
first to make style an object of study, and 
to institute serious investigations into the 
art of rhetorical expression. Their teach- 
ing was chiefly intended to give their 
pupils versatility in the use of speech, 
and thus to fit them for taking part in 
public life. As the subject of their dis- 
courses, they chose by preference questions 
of public interest to persons of general 
education. The expression, however, al- 
ways remained the important thing, while 
positive knowledge fell more and more 
into the background. Some of them even 
started from the position, that virtue and 
knowledge were only subjective notions. 
Prdtdgords of Abdera, who appeared about 
445 B.C., is named as the first Sophist ; 
after him the most important is GorgMs 
of Leontini ; Prddietis oi C6os and Hipplds 
of Elis are contemporaries of the other 
two. Wherever they appeared, especially 
in Athens, they were received with the 
greatest enthusijism, and many flocked to 
hear them. Even such men as Pericles, 
Euripides, and Socrates sought their society; 
and Socrates owed to them much that was 
suggestive in his own pursuit of practical 
philosophy, though, on the other hand, he 
persistently attacked the principles under- 
lying their public teaching. These prin- 
ciples became further exaggerated under 
their successors, who did not think they 
needed even knowledge of fact to talk as 
they pleased about everything. Accord- 
ingly the skill of the Sophist degenerated 
into mere technicalities and complete absence 
of reason, and became absolutely contemp- 
tible. [See Grote’s History of Greece^ chap. 
Ixvii, and Dr. H. Sidgwick’s essay in the 
Journal of Philology ^ iv 288.] 

With the revival of Greek eloquence, 
from about the beginning of the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D., the name of Sophist attained a 
new distinction. At that time the name 
was given to the professional orators, who 
appeared in public with great pomp and 
delivered declamations either prepared be- 
forehand or improvised on the spot. Like 
the earlier Sophists, they went generally 
from place to place, and were overwhelmed 
with applause and with marks of distinc- 
tion by their contemporaries, including 
even the Roman emperors. Dion Chrysos- 
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toin^ Ilcvodes Atticus^ Aristides^ LucAan^ 
and PhUosU'dttis the elder, belong to the 
flourishing period of this second school of 
Sophists, a period which extends over the 
whole of the 2nd century. They appear 
afresh about the middle of the 4th century, 
devoting their philosophic culture to the 
zealous but unavailing defence of paganism. 
Among them was tlie emperor Julian and 
his contemporaries Llhdmus, IllniSriuSj 
and Tkemistius. Syncslus may be con- 
sidered as the last Sophist of importance. 

S6ph6cles. One of the three great Greek 
tragedians, son of SQphillus, the wealthy 
owner of a manufactory of armour, was 
born probably in 495 B,c. in the deme 
CSlonus near Athens. He received a care- 
ful education in music, gymnastics, and 
dancing, and as a boy of fifteen was chosen 
to lead the psean sung by the chorus of 
boys after the victory of Salamis. He 
afterwards showed his musical skill in 
public, when he represented the blind 
singer Thilmyris in his drama of the same 
name, and played the cithara with such suc- 
cess that he was painted as Thainyris with 
the cithara in the Stda Poicfle. Again, 
in the play called the Naustcdd^ he won for 
himself general admiration in acting the 
part of the princess of that name, by the 
dexterity and grace with which ho struck 
the ball [Athenieus, p. 20 E], In all things 
his external appearance and demeanour was 
the reflex of his lofty mind. At his very 
first appearance as a tragic poet in 468, 
when 27 years old, he gained a victory over 
jEschylus, who was thirty years older, and 
from that time to extreme old vago he kept 
the first place in tragedy. Unlike ^Es- 
chylus and Euripides, he never accepted 
the invitations of foreign princes. Though 
possessing no special inclination or fitness 
for political affairs, as his friend, the poet 
Ion of Chios, declares, he yot took his part 
in public life. Thus, in 440 B.c. he was 
one of the ten generals who, with Pericles, 
were in command of the fleet sent against 
SamOs. Owing to his practical skill he was 
also employed in negotiations with the allies 
of Chios and Samos. During the Pelopon- 
nesian War he was again one of the generals, 
together with Nicias. In 435, as Helleno- 
tdniids^ he was at the head of the manage- 
ment of the treasure of the allies, which 
was kept on the AcrSpSlIs ; and, when the 
question arose in 413, of giving to the State 
an oligarchical constitution, he was on the 
commission of preliminary investigation, j 
He also filled a priestly office. 


The charm and the refinement of his 
character seem to have won him many 
friends. Among them was the historian 
Her6d5tus, who much resembled him. He 
was also deemed by antiquity as a man 
specially beloved by the gods, especially bj 
Asclepius, whose priest he probably was, 
and who was said to have granted him 
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(Rome, LiiltMuii Museuia.) 


health and vigour of mind to extreme old 
age. By the Athenian Nicostrate he had a 
son, Idphon, who won some repute as a tragic 
poet, and by Th66rl8 of SicJOn another son, 
AristoHy father of the Sophocles who gained 
fame for himself by tragedies of his own, 
and afterwards by the production of his 
grandfather’s dramas. There was a story 
that a quarrel arose between Sophocles and 
his son lophon, on account of his prc- 
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ference for this grandson, and that, when 
summoned by lophon before the court as 
weak in mind and unable to manage his 
affairs, he obtained his own absolute ac- 
quittal by reading the chorus on his native 
place in the (FAilpUs COlO^iBus [Plutarch, 
p. 77B B], But this appears to be 
a legend founded on a misunderstood plea- 
santry of a comic poet. The tales of his 
death, which happened in 405, are also 
mythical. According to one account, he 
was choked by a grape ; according to 
others, he died either when publicly re- 
citing the Antigdnif^ or from excessive joy 
at some dramatic victory. The only fact 
unanimously attested by his contemporaries 
is, that his death was as dignified as his 
life. A singular story is connected even 
with his funeral. We are told that Dio- 
nysus, by repeated apparitions in dreams, 
prompted the general of the Spartans, 
who were then investing Athens, to grant 
a truce for the burial of the poet in the 
family grave outside the city. On his 
tomb stood a Siren as a symbol of the charm 
of poetry. After his death the Athenians 
worshipped him as a hero and offered an 
annual sacrifice in his memory. In later 
times, on the proposal of the orator Lycur- 
gus, a bronze statue was erected to him, 
together with iEschylus and Euripides, in 
the theatre, and of his dramas, as of theirs, 
an authorized and standard copy was made, 
in order to protect them against arbitrary 
alterations. 

Sophocles was a very prolific poet. The 
number of his pieces is given as between 
123 and 130, of which above 100 are 
known to us by their titles and by frag- 
ments. But only seven have been pre- 
served complete : The Trdchlnlce (so named 
from the chorus, and treating of the death 
of Heracles), the Ajax^ the Philoctetes^ the 
Elcctra, the (EdipUs Tyrannus^ the (Edip^ts 
at Colonus^ and the Antlg6n€. The last- 
mentioned play was produced in the spring 
of 440 ; the Fhiloctetes in 410; the CEdipus 
at Colonvs was not put on the stage until 
401, after his death, by his grandson 
Sophocles. Besides tragedies, Sophocles 
composed pseans, elegies, epigrams, and a 
work in prose on the chorus. With his 
tragedies he gained the first prize more 
than twenty times, and still more often the 
second, but never the third. Even in his 
lifetime, and indeed through the whole of 
antiquity, he was held to be the most per- 
fect of tragedians ; one of the ancient 
writers calls him the “pupil of Homer” 


I [Vita Anon., ad fin.]. If Aeschylus is the 
I creator of Grreek tragedy, it was Sophocles 
: who brought it to perfection. He extended 
, the dramatic action (1) by the introduction 
I of a third actor, while in his last pieces he 
even added a fourth ; and (2) by a due 
subordination of the chorus, to which, how- 
ever, he gave a more artistic development, 
while he increased its numbers from twelve 
to fifteen persons. He also perfected the 
costumes and decoration. Rejecting the 
plan of iEschylus, by which one story was 
carried through three successive plays, he 
made every tragedy into a complete work 
of art, with a separate and complete action, 
the motives for every detail being most 
skilfully devised. His art was especially 
shewn in the way in which the action is de- 
veloped from the character of the dramatis 
personm. Sophocles’ great mastery of his 
art appears, above all, in the clearness with 
which he pourtrays his characters, which 
are developed with a scrupulous attention to 
details, and in which he does not content 
himself, like iEschylus, with mere outlines, 
nor, as Euripides often did, with copies 
from common life. His heroes, too, are 
ideal figures, like those of jEschylus. While 
they lack the superhuman loftiness of the 
earlier poet’s creations, they have a certain 
ideal truth of their own. Sophocles suc- 
ceeding in doing what was impossible for 
iEschylus and Euripides with their peculiar 
temperaments, in expressing the nobility of 
the female character, in its gentleness as 
well as in its heroic courage. In contrast 
to Euripides, Sophocles, like Aeschylus, is 
profoundly religious ; and the attitude which 
he adopts towards the popular religion is 
marked by an instinctive reverence. The 
grace peculiar to Sophocles’ nature makes 
itself felt even in his language, the charm 
of which was universally praised by the 
ancients. With his noble simplicity he 
takes in this respect also a middle place 
between the weightiness and boldness of 
the language of .Eschylus, and the smooth- 
ness and rhetorical embellishment which 
distinguish that of Euripides. 

Sophrdn. Of Syracuse. A Greek writer 
of mimes, an elder contemporary of Euri- 
pides. He composed in the Dorian dialect 
prose dialogues, partly serious, partly comic, 
which faithfully represented scenes of actual 
life, mostly in the lower classes, interspersedl 
with numerous proverbs and colloquial 
forms of speech. In spite of their prose 
form, Sophron’s mimes were regarded a a 
poems by the ancients. In Athens they 
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fire said to have become known through 
Plato, who thought very highly of them, 
and made use of them for the dramatic 
form of his dialogues [Quintilian, i 10 § 17 ; 
Diogenes Laertius iii 13]. After his death 
it is said that they were found umler his 
])illow, together with the comedies of Aris- 
tophanes. In the Alexandrine age, Theo- 
critus took them for a pattern in his Idylls 
[especially in the AdOfd(Jzusa\Id. 15]. The 
Greek grammarians also paid particular 
attention to them on account of the popular 
idioms they contained. The fragments pre- 
served are so scanty, that they give no notion 
of the contents and form of the pieces ; in 
any case they cannot have been intended 
for public representation. Sophron's son, 
Xenarchus, who lived during the reign of 
Dionysius I, also wrote mimes. 

S5phr6iiist8B. Officers amongst the Greeks 
who looked after the moral behaviour of 
the youth in the gymnasia {q.v.). [Aristotle, 
Constitiition of At hens ^ 42.] 

Soranus. A Greek physician from Ephesus, 
who lived in the first half of the 2nd 
century a.d., under Trajan and Hadrian. 
His writings are now represented by a work 
of considerable extent on the diseases of 
women, and a surgical treatise on fractures. 
The writings of Caelius Aurelianus {q.v.) on 
Aendc and Chronic Diseases are translated 
from him. 

Sones (properly “ lots ”)• ^^mall tablets 
used for augury in different parts of Italy, 
especially in the temjile of Fortuna at Pru- 
nes te [Cicero, De Divin. ii 41 § 8G]. They 
were of oak or bronze, with some saying 
engraved ujion them, and were shuffled and 
drawn by a boy. Seventeen such sayings 
''four in the original bronze, and the rest 
copies) are still preserved. They are known 
as the sortes Proinestlnai, but they appear to 
have really belonged to the oracle of Geryon 
at P3-tS,vmra {Padua). 

The same name was given (1) to passages 
of some book used to foretell events, the 
method being to open the book at random, 
for which purpose Christians used the 
Bible ; or (2) to lines of poetry, especially 
of Vergil, written on leaves, and drawn at 
haphazard. [Sortes Veryilidnm are men- 
tioned in Spartlanus, Hadrian 2, and alluded 
to in Lampridius, Alex. Severn s 14. — In 
the cut given under M(ERJE, LSchesis is 
holding three sortes.] 

Soslgfines. A Greek mathematician from 
Egypt, who assisted Caesar in the correc- 
tion of the Roman calendar in 4G B.c. {Cp. 
Calendar.) 


Sd3ip]iaiies. Of Syracuse ; a Greek tra- 
gedian (-f the Alexandrine Plelds (q.v.), who 
lived about 300 B.C. Of his plays only a 
few lines have been preserved, 

S6sith6us. Of Alexandria in the Troad; 
a Greek tragedian, one of the Alexandrine 
Plelds {q.v.). He lived in the first half 
of the 3rd century b.c., in Athens and in 
Alexandria in Egypt. In an epigram of 
the Greek Anthology [vii 707] he is cele- 
brated as the restoi’er of the satyric drama. 
We still possess an interesting fragment 
of his satyric plays, the Daphnis [twenty- 
one lines in Nauck’s Tragicorum Or. 
Fragm., p. 822, ed. 1889]. 

Sosplta (“the saving goddess”). Epi- 
thet of several Roman goddesses {e.q. of 
Juno). 

Sosus. A celebrated artist in mosaic, 
who was working apparently at the time of 
the AtUlIdm in Pergam5n. It was there 
that he executed his famous work, “ The 
Unswept House” {dsdrdtds oi/ws), so called 
because remnants of food, and all that is 
usually swept away, were represented 
sti-ewn about in the most artistic way upon 
the floor. “ Much to be admired in this 
work [says Pliny, xxxvi 184] is a dove 
drinking, and darkening the water by the 
shadow of its head ; while other doves are 
sunning and pluming themselves on the 
rim of the vessel.” This is copied in the 
mosaic [found in Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, 
and now] in the Capitoline Museum at 
Rome. (See Mosaics, fig. 1.) 

Sotftdes. A Greek poet from Miironcia 
in Thrace, who lived at Alexandria under 
Ptolemy Phllftdelphus about 27G B.C. Ho 
is said to have been drowned in the sea in 
a leaden chest for some sarcastic remark 
about the marriage of the king with his 
own sister ArsInCe. He composed in Ionic 
dialect and in a peculiar metre named after 
him (Sotddeds or Sofddleus versus), poems 
called clnadi, malicious satires jjartly on 
indelicate subjects, which were intended for 
recitation accompanied by a mimic dance, 
and also travesties of mythological subjects, 
such as the Iliad of Homer. He found 
numerous imitators. 

Soter (“ saviour ”) . An epithet of several 
Greek gods {e.g. of Zeus), [and also of several 
kings, e.g. Ptolemy I, king of Egypt]. 

Sparti (Gr. SpaHoi, “the men sown”). 
The men in full armour who §prang up 
from the teeth of the dragon of Ares when 
sown by Cadmus. On their birth they 
immediately fought with one another, till 
only five remained. The survivors helped 
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Cadmus to^ found Thebes, and were the | cratic equality long continued in form ; and 
ancestors of the Theban nobility. I only those who did not fulfil the conditions 

Spartianus. A Roman historian. {See | attached to the equality of rights, or who 
SciiiPTORES HiSTORiiE AUGUsiVK.) did not obey the injunckons of Lycurgus as 

Spartlat®. In Sparta the ruling class of to the education of the young, and as to 
those who had the full rights of citizens, as the life of adult citizens, or who did not 
distinguished from the subject PSrtcpci contribute to the common meals, sufifci-ed a 
and llclofs {q.v.). They were the descen- diminution of their political rights. This 
dants of the Dorians, who had formerly involved exclusion from the government 
conquered the land under the leadership of and administration of the State, as well ns 
AristOdemus. As to tho manner in which from the right of electing or being elected 
they were divided, sec Phyl^. Their to office ; but the punishment affected the 
number is said never to have exceeded individual only, and did not descend to his 
10,000, and, as they were utterly opposed children, nor did it touch his position in 
to the admission of foreign elements, it was personal law. 

constantly decreasing. At the time of the Spes. The Roman personification of 

Persian wars it still amounted to 8,000, hope, especially of hope for a good harvest, 
about 320 n.C. to little more than 1,000. and (in later times) for the blessing of 
They were called Mmoioi (men sharing children. There were several tenij)les to 
equal rights), with reference to the equality Spes in Romo. She was represented as a 
established amongst them by the legislation youthful figure, moving along lightly in a 
of Lycurgus, (1) in their education {q.v.\ long robe, which was mised a little in her 
which was exclusively directed towards lit- left hand, while her rigl'.t bore a bud, either 
ting them for service in war; (2) in their c-losed or just about to open. In the course 
way of living, especially in the meals which of time she came to bo usually considered 
they had in common (sec SyssItia) ; (3) as a goddess of the future, invoked at 
in their property; (4) and in their political births and marriages, and on similar occa- 
rights. sions. 

To every family of Spartiatoe an equal Sphaeristerlum (Hr. sphairtsteridii). A 
portion of land was assigned by Lycurgus, court for the game of ball in the gymnasia 
with a number of helots who had settled and thermae Splicer was the name 
upon it, who had to cultivate tho property of the art of playing at ball {q,v,). 
and deliver the produce to its possessor. The Sphenddne. A fastening for the hair of 
SpartiatiE themselves were not allowed to the Greek women. (iSVc Haik.) 
engage in a handicraft, or in trade, or in agri- Sphinx (“the throttler ”). A monster 

culture ; their whole life had to be devoted borrowed from Egyptian religion and sym- 
to the service of the State, and therefore holism, originally represented with the body 
they had their abode in Sparta itself. The of a winged lion and the breast and head of a 
allotted land and the helots were accounted maiden, and subseqiiently in still more won- 
State property, and the possessors had no derful forms (as a maiden with the breast, 
kind of right to dispose of them. Families 
which were dying out were preserved by 
adopting sons of families related to them, 
and similarly heiresses were married to 
men without inheritance of their own. 

If a family consisted of several male 
members, then the eldest was considered 
as head of the family, and had to sup- 
port his brothers. The original equality 
of property came to an end, partly 
through the extinction of many families 
and the transference of their lot of 
ground, partly by the silent abrogation 
of the old law, which did not allow the Kavp-riAN sphinx. 

Spartiatce to possess silver or gold, but 

chiefly after the law of EpTUd^s, by which feet, and claws of a lion, the tail of a serpent, 

the free disposal of land was allowed, if and the wings of a bird ; or as a lion in trout 

not by sale, at least by gift during lifetime and a human being behind, with vulture’s 

and by will. But the principle of aristo- claws and eagle’s wings). According to 
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Hesiod, Sphinx was the daughter of the 
Clilrasera and Ortlirus ; according to others, 
of Echidna and Typhon. Hera (or, accord- 
ing to others, Ares or Dionysus) in anger 
at the crimes of Laius, sent her to Thebes 
from Ethiopia. She took up her abode on 
a rock near the city and gave every passer 
by the well-known riddle: “What walks 
on four legs in the morning, on two at noon, 
and on three in the evening? ” She flung 
from the rock all who could not answer it. 
When (Edipus explained the riddle rightly 
as icferring to man in the successive stages 
of infancy, the prime of life, and old age, 
she flung herself down from the rock. 

Spinning. See Weavix(J. 

Spdli&. The Roman term for the arms 
taken from an enemy defeated in single 
combat, and also for those portions of the 
captured armour which wore promised by 
the general to soldiers who distinguished 
themselves. They were hung up in 
a temple with a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion [Vergil, iii 288] or in the 
vestibule of the house, whore they 
remained, even if the house passed 
into other hands. Spolia 6plmd 
were the arms taken from the hostile 
general by a Roman leader com- 
manding under his own auspices, 
and were consecrated to Jupiter 
Feretrius on the Capitol. This is 
.said to have been first done by 
Romulus, who is the traditional 
founder of the sanctuary of Fere- 
trius [Livy, i 10 § 0]. They were 
legitimately won on only two sub- 
sequent occasions [by Aulus Cor- 
nelius Cossus from the king of Veii, 
and by M. Claudius Marcel lus from 
the king of the Gaisatm, Plutarch, 

Mar cell us 8]. 

Std.dlum (Gr. stdd%6n). The 
course for foot-races amongst the 
Greeks ; the usual length of it was 
(lOO Greek feet, a measure which 
Heracles, according to the myth, 
had appointed for the course at 
Olympia. {See Olympian Games, 
fig. 4.) Subsequently this became 
the standard unit for measuring dis- 
tances. On both of the longer sides 
of the course were natural or arti- 
ficial elevations with terraced seats 
for the spectators. At one end 
there was generally a semicircular 
space especially intended for wrestling, and 
this was the place for the umpires. Near 
this was the pillar which marked the goal. 


The starting-point was also [sometimes] indi- 
cated by a pillar at the other end, which 
was originally straight, and in later times 
curved like the end near the goal. For the 
different kind of races, see Gymnastics. 

St&sinus. A Greek epic poet. {Sec Epos.) 

St&tft M&ter. An Italian goddess who 
gave protection in cases of fires and conflag- 
rations. {See Vulcan.) [Cicero, De Le gibus 
ii 28; she is sometimes identified with 
Vesta.] 

Stater (lit. “a standard” coin). (1) 
The principal gold coin of Greece. The 
Attic stater of gold, a gold piece of two 
gold (iraehmee — twenty silver drachma'^ — 
13.S. 4d., in intrinsic value of silver. To 
the same standard of currency belonged 
the Macedonian gold stater first struck by 
Philip II and Alexander the Great. (2) 
The silver stater is a term applied in later 
times to the Athenian totradrachm, of four 


mwiii 

* TnK PANATHENAIC STADIUM 
(Curtias and Kuupert, Atlas of Athens , p ) 

silver drachmee { — 2s. Sd. in intrinsic value). 
{See Coinage.) 

Statius. (1) See C/ECiLius. 
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(2j Publius Papinius Statius. A Roman 
poet, born at Naples about 45 a.d. His 
father, who afterwards settled in Rome, and 
was busy there as a teacher, was himself a 
])oet, and the son owed his training to him. 
Early in life he gained the approval of his 
contemporaries by his poetic talent, espe- 
cially in improvisation, and several times 
won the victory in poetic competitions. 
Yet he remained all his life dependent on 
the favour of Domitian and of the great men 
of Rome, whose goodwill he sought to pro- 
pitiate by the most servile flatteries. In 
later life he went back to Naples, where he 
died about 96. Two epic poems of his are 
preserved, both dedicated to Domitian, (1) 
the Thehals in twelve books, published after 
twelve years’ labour in 92, on the struggle 
of the sons of CEdIpus for Thebes, perhaps 
in imitation of the poem of the same name 
by Antlmadius ; and (2) the two first books 
of an incomplete Achillels. We also have 
his Silvoij a collection of occasional poems, 
mostly in hexameters, but partly in lyrical 
verse. Statius is distinguished among 
his contemporaries by skill and imagina- 
tion, but suffers from the tendency of the 
time to make great display of learning and 
rhetorical ornament. His 
poems were much read both 
in antiquity and in the 
Middle Ages. 

Stele ((??'ceA;), An upright 
tablet or slab of stone. At 
Athens such tablets were 
set up in a public place, 
especially on the Acr5p5lrs. 

Laws, decrees, treaties, 
etc., as well as sentences 
of punishment against de- 
faulters were engraved 
upon them, and thus made 
publicly known. The use 
of sfelce for funeral monu- 
ments was common in all 
Greek countries. In earlier 
times they are narrow and 
thin slabs of stone, slightly 
tapering towards the top, 
which is crowned either 
with anthSmid (decorations 
of flowers and leaves, see 
cut), or with a small 
triangular pediment orna- 
mented with rosettes. The 
shorter but broader stele^ 
crowned with a pediment) 
the other kind. 


GREEK STELE. 


is later than 
Many such stelce resemble 
small shrines or chapels [Perry’s Greek 


Sculpture^ fig. 121]. Besides the inscrip- 
tion referring to the dead, they often bear 
representations of them in relief, as in the 
famous monument to DexfRoa, B.c. 390, 
near the Dlpylum at Athens. [For a stelty 
more than a century earlier, with a warrior 
in low relief, see Hoplites.] 

Stentdr. One of the Greeks before Troy, 
who could shout as loudly as fifty men 
together [//. v 785]. Ho is said to have 
been a Thracian or Arcadian, and to have 
found his death in a contest of .shouting 
with Hermes. 

St6pha,n6s (Greek). The garland (.see 
Corona), also a metal band for the forehead, 
like a diadem. (Sec Hair, Mode of 
Wearing.) 

St6ph&niis. (1) [A sculptor of the arclia- 
istic school of Pasitgles (a contemporary of 
Pompey). His name appears on a well- 
known statue of a nude youth in the Villa 
Albani, which is repeated with very slight 
alteration in a male statue forming part 
of a group in the Naples Museum. Among 
his pupils was the sculptor M^nelaus. {See 
Sculpture, fig. 16.)] [J. E. S.] 

(2) Of Byzantium. Author of a compre- 
hensive geographical work, about 500 a.d., 
originally consisting of more than fifty 
books in the form of a lexicon, compiled 
out of more than 100 authors, which also 
contained notices of myths, history, etc., with 
constant indication of authorities. Besides 
fragments of the original, we possess only 
a meagre epitome by a grammarian named 
HermSlaus; but even in this mutilated form 
it is of groat value. 

Stfirfipe. One of the Pleiads, mother of 
(En6maus, by Ares. 

Stfirdpes. One of the Cyclopes (q.v.). 

Ste8lch6rii8. The most famous represen- 
tative of the earlier Dorian lyrical poetry, 
at Him6ra in Sicily, about 630 B.C. Ori- 
ginally called Tlsiasy he received the name 
of Stesichorus (“ marshal of choruses ”), 
possibly from his office of directing the 
choruses and superintending their practice. 
It is related that he was struck blind for 
a lampoon on Helen, as the cause of the 
Trojan War, but received his eyesight 
again when he composed a lyrical poem 
recanting the first, and called pdUnddia 
[Plato, Pheedr. 243a]. He died, aged eighty- 
five, at Catkna, where he had a tomb in front 
of the gate named after him. The choral 
ode had been divided by Aleman into 
strdphe and antistrOphe. Stesichorus is 
said to have completed its form by adding 
the BpOdCs (epode), which was sung by the 
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chorus as they remained stationary after | 
the completion of the two preceding move- ! 
inents. He is regarded as the founder of i 
the loftier style of lyric poetry. His festal 
songs, afterwards divided into twenty-six 
books, were chiefly on mythological themes, 
especially the myths of Thebes and Troy, 
in simple metrical forms closely allied to 
epic verse, and in an epic dialect which 
contains a few Doric idioms. His splendid 
power of expression received the highest 
praise from the ancients; he was called 
the Homer of lyric poets [cp. Quintilian 
X 1 § 62], and it used to be said that 
Homer’s soul had passed into him [Antho- 
logia Palafina vii 75J. We only possess 
fragments of his poetry. 

Sth6n61us. (1) Son of Perseus and 
AndrSmcda, and father of Eurystheus. 
Amphitryon.) 

(2) Son of Capaneus and Euadne (q.v.). 
He took part in the expedition of the 
Epigoni against Thebes and in the Trojan 
War, where he fought as the brave com- 
rade and charioteer of Diomedes, 

Sthfind. One of the Gorgons (cJ'.p.). 

Sfchendboea. See Anteia. 

Stilus [wrongly spoL afyhts]. An iron 
instrument, pointed at one end and flat at 
the other, for writing on tablets covered 
with a thin coating of wax. {See Writing 
Materials.) 

Stlpendium. The Roman military pay. 
Originally the tribe had to contribute the 
necessary means to provide for its contin- 
gent. It was only at the beginning of the 
war against Veii in 404 B.C. that payment 
of a sum by the State was introduced. 
This was given to the soldiers, either before 
or after the campaign, as compensation 
for the costs of their living during its 
continuance. When this had gradually 
become a regular payment, it became cus- 
tomary in making it to deduct everything 
which the State provided for the army in 
the way of clothing, arms, and food ; but 
under the Empire maintenance was given 
free. In the time of POlyblus the pay of 
legionaries was 120 denarii (£4 4s.) ; of 
centurions twice, and of knights three times 
that amount, usesar increased it to 225 
denarii (£7 17s.) for a legionary, Domitian 
to 300 (£10 10s.). The praetorians received 
under Tiberius 720 denarii (£25 5s.). 

Stipendium is also the name of the fixed 
normal tax imposed on conquered provinces, 
which might consist of money, or produce, 
or both. During the Republic, when a 
country was conquered, this was usually 


fixed according to the amount of the 
exist ng taxes, and the country divided 
into fiscal districts, and the oflScials of the 
chief places in each compelled to pay in the 
portion which fell to them. Under Augustus 
the taxes were for the first time fixed upon 
the basis of a measurement of the gi'ouiui 
occuj)ied, and of a computation of property 
{cA'nsus). The atipeiuiiam was either a 
ground-tax (frlbutnm sdll\ or a personal 
tax (tributnm caj)Uls), which was partly a 
])oll-tax, partly a property-tax, ])artly a tax 
f>n tlie trade carried on by the individual. 
In exceptional cases special taxes were also 
impo.sed. Those bound to pay the stipen- 
dium were called stipendldrll. 

St6a. The Greek term for a colonnade, 
such as those built outside or inside temples, 
around dwelling-houses, gymnasia, and 
market-places. They were also set up sepa- 
rately as ornaments of the streets and open 
places. The simplest form is that of a 
roofed colonnade, with a wall on one side, 
which was often decorated with paint- 
ings. Thus in the market-place at Athens 
the Htoa pceclle (the Painted Colonnade) 
was decorated with Pdlygnotus’ representa- 
tions of the destruction of Troy, the fight 
of the Athenians with the Amazons, and 
the battles of Marathon and CEn6e. The 
sU>a basileids, also in the market-place, in 
which the archon baMletis sat as judge, 
was probably divided longitudinally into 
three parts by two rows of columns, and 
was the pattern for the Roman bdsUlcct 
ig.v .). — Zeno of (htiuui taught in the stoa 
poecile, and his adherents accordingly ob- 
tained the name oi‘ Stoics. 

Among the Romans similar colonnades 
attached to other buildings, or built out in 
the open, were called porttcus. They were 
named from the neighbouring edifices (e.g. 
porticus Concordtee^ close to the temple 
of Concord) ; from tlieir builders (e.g. por- 
ticus Pompi^la ) ; also from the pictures set 
up in them (e.g. porticus ArgOnautdrum ) ; 
and from the business chiefly carried on in 
them, as porticus Argentdrla^ the hall of 
the money-ch anger. s. These halls were the 
chief places for public intercourse among 
the Greeks and Romans. 

StdbBBUs {lOnnnis). Of StQbi in Mace- 
donia. About 500 A.D. he composed, for the 
education of his son Septimius, a philo- 
sophical anthology in four books, from the 
extracts which he had made in the course 
of his extensive reading from more than 
500 Greek poets and prose writers. It is 
of great value, as it includes numerous 
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IragmentR of works now lost, and is parti- 
cularly rich in quotations from the works 
of the Greek dramatists. 

The collection, wliich originally seems to 
have formed one whole work, has been 
separated into two distinct portions in the 
course of time: (1) The “ physical, dialec- 
tical, and ethical eclogues ” (or selections) 
ill two books (imperfect at the beginning 
and end) ; and (2) the FlOrllegium^ also in 
two books, on ethical and political subjects, 
the sections of which are in great part so 
arranged that each virtue is treated in 
connexion with its opposite vice. 

Stoics. The adherents of a school of 
philosophy (Stoicism), founded by ZeiiO of 
Citium about 310 a.d. They derived their 
name from the Painted St6a (see Stoa) in 
Athens, in which Zeno lectured. For 
further details, see Philosophy. 

Stfila. The outer garment worn by 
Roman matrons above the tunica intima 
or chemise. It was longer than the body, 
slit open at the top on either side and 
fastened together by clasps, while below it 
was provided with a border (instUd) woven 
on to it, and was gathered up below the 
breast by a girdle so as to form broad 
falling folds (rUgn-). It had either no 
sleeves or half-sleeves, according as the 
under tunic had or had not half-sleeves. 
For the garb of women unmarried or in 
disgrace, sec Toga. Under the Emj)ire the 
stola fell gradually out of use. After the 
4th century a.d. there appears in its stead 
the dalmdtica, worn by men and women, 
a kind of tunic with sleeves. 

Strabo (Gr. Strdbdn). The Greek geo- 
grapher. He was born of a good family at 
Amaseia in Pontus about 63 b.c. After the 
conclusion of his education in philosophy he 
devoted himself to historical and geographi- 
cal studies, and undertook long journeys in 
Asia Minor, also in Egypt up to the boun- 
daries of Ethiopia, and in parts of Greece 
and Italy, paying several visits to Romo. 
He composed a great historic work in forty- 
seven books, which fromtlie fifth book onwards 
formed a continuation of Pdlyblus down to 
his own time ; but of this only a few frag- 
ments remain. 

His Q£6grdph%cd, however, we possess 
complete in seventeen books, with the ex- 
ception of a few gaps in the seventh book. 
This was finished about a.d. 23. It is the 
principal geographical work that has come 
down to us from ancient times. It consists 
of descriptions of countries and peoples, 
and is specially valuable on account of the 


extent and importance of the historical and 
topographical matter it contains, partly 
derived from personal observation, but 
chiefly drawn from the best authorities, par- 
ticularly from Slratosthgiies. The first two 
books contain (1) a criticism, not always just, 
of the more ancient geographers from the 
time of Homer; and (2) the mathematical 
part of physical geography, the weakest 
jmrtion of the work; books iii-x describe 
Europe (iii Spain, iv Gaul, Britain, Ireland, 
and the Alps, v and vi Italy, vii the north 
and east of Europe to the Danube, viii -x 
Greece) ; xi-xvi Asia ; xvii Africa. Strabo 
gives detailed accounts of manners and 
customs, history and constitutions, whereas, 
in topography, he generally gives only what 
is of most importance. His style is clear 
and attractive. Notwithstanding a great 
extension of geographical knowledge, the 
work was not superseded by any later one, 
and indeed even in the Middle Ages was 
still used in selections as a school-book in 
Constantinople. [SeeTozer’8j8leZec<?o/}s,1893.] 
Strfi,tegus(GrccA:). A general. Among the 
hacedeemonians, it was a special designation 
of leaders of those armies which were not 
commanded by the kings. They were ap- 
pointed by the public assembly, or by the 
ephors commissioned thereby. At Athens, 
there was annually elected, by show of hands 
(chTirbtdnid) in the public assembly, a board 
of Ten Generals, who had the superinten- 
dence of all military affairs. Only those 
were elected to this high and influential 
office who were lawfully married, and who 
possessed landed property in Attica. In 
earlier times they superintended operations 
both by land and sea, and assumed the 
actual command in turn on successive days, 
while they held a council of war in common. 
In later times no more were sent to the 
seat of war than were deemed sufficient for 
the purpose ; and, from the time when the 
Athenians carried on their wars mainly by 
means of mercenaries, soldiers of experi- 
ence, who did not belong to the board, were 
not unfrequently entrusted with the com- 
mand, and were called strategi during the 
continuance of the war. Those strategi 
who remained at home, besides seeing that 
the country was protected against hostile 
invasion, had the control of the war-taxes 
and the triBrarcMd, the selection and equip- 
ment of the troops and the jurisdiction 
affecting all the law-suits connected with 
the w'ar-taxes and trierarchy, as well as 
all the military offences which had not been 
punished by the general at the seat of war. 
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Their chamber of office was called the 
strdt^gldn^ and here they dined together 
at the expense of the State. [The office of 
sfrdUgOs was not created by Clisth^nes, 
bnt was at least as old as the time of 
Dracon (Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 
4). In the 4th century we find the straiegi 
no longer elected from each of the ten 
phijlm, bnt from the whole body of citizens 
without distinction oi pi ifilti {ib. 61).] 

The highest officer of the dEtolian and 
the Achaean league, who was not only a 
commander of the federal army, but also 
])rcsident of the council and assemblies of 
the league, also bore the title of strategics. 

Strenffi. Gifts which it was customary 
for tJie Romans to make at the new year 
with accompanying good wishes. The word 
is connected with the name of a Sabine 
tutelary goddess, Strenia, who corresponds 
to the Roman ScUtls, and from whose 
precinct beside the Via Sacra at Rome 
consecrated branches were carried up to 
the Capitoline at the now year. The sfraup^ 
consisted of branches of bay and of palm, 
sweetmeats made of honey, and figs or 
dates, as a good omen that the year might 
bring only joy and happiness [Ovid, Fasti, 
i 185-190]. The fruits were gilded [Martial 
viii 93, 11] as they are now in Germany; 
and the word, as well as the custom, sur- 
vives in the French Hrennes. Pieces of 
money, especially the ancient Cls, with the 
imago of Janus, who was specially honoured 
on this day, were also sent as presents, as 
well as small lamps of terracotta or bronze 
stamped with a motto and with minute 
I’ppresentations of the usual gifts. Clients 
in particular were in the habit of compli- 
menting their patrons with such presents ; 
and, during and after the time of Augustus, 
the emperors benefited considerably by this 
custom, which lasted till the fifth century, 
although abolished several times by special 
edict [Suetonius, Oct. 57 and 91, CaJig. 42]. 

Stringed Instruments. Sec Cithaka, 
TjYBA, Sambuca. 

Stylus. {See Stilus.) 

StymphalldSs {the Stymphalian birds). 
According to the Greek legend these birds 
infested the lake Stymphalus in Arcadia. 
They had brazen claws, beaks, and wings, 
and were able to discharge their own feathers 
like arrows. Their destruction formed one 
of the labours of Heracles {q.v.). 

Styx. The eldest daughter of OeSanus 
and Tethys, by Pallas, son of the Titan 
Crius. She became the mother of Zelus 
(zeal), Nike (victory), Kratds (power), and 


Bia (strength). She was the first of all the 
immortals who hastened with all her off- 
spring to help Zeus against the Titans. 
In return for this Zeus retained her chil- 
dren with him in Olympus, and Styx her- 
self became the goddess by whom the most 
solemn oaths were sworn. She is the 
Nymph of the mighty river of the same 
name (the tenth part of the water of 
Oceanus) which flows in the nether world. 
She dwells in the distant west, on the 
borders of the night, in a house supported 
by silver columns and overshadowed by 
lofty mountains. When one of the gods 
had to take an oath by Styx, Iris fetched 
some of her sacred water in a golden cup i 
whoever swore falsely thereby was punished 
by having to lie speechless and breathless, 
for a year, and by banishment for nine 
3^ears from the council of the gods [Hesiod, 
Theog. 775-80(i]. 

Subllgaciilum. The linen bandage worn 
by the Roman gymnasts whilst performing 
their exercises. It was passed round the 
waist and between the legs. 

Suetonius Tranquillus {Gains). The 
Roman historian, born about 75 a.T). He 
lived during the time of Trajan as an advo- 
cate and teacher of rhetoric in Rome, in 
close intimacy with the younger Pliny, to 
whose influence ho owed many favours. 
Under Hadrian he was appointed private 
secretary to the emperor; but in 121 ho 
fell into disgrace, and ajipears thenceforth 
to have devoted his life to learned studies 
and to varied research. He died about the 
middle of tlje 2nd century. Like Varro, he 
collected notes on all kinds of subjects, 
history, literature, antiquities, philology, 
physical sciences, and worked them up in 
numerous writings (some of them appar- 
ently in Greek). Amongst these an ency- 
clopfcdic work called Prdta, in at least ten 
books, occupied a prominent position ; and 
just as he himself frequently quoted Varro, 
so he in his turn was frequently quoted by 
later writers. Apart from titles and frag- 
ments the following works of his are still 
intact : (1) The lives of the first twelve 
emperors {De VUd Ccesdrum) in eight books 
books i-vi treating of one emperor each, 
from Caesar to Nero; vii, of Galba, Otho, 
Vitellius; viii, of Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian. This work contains an abun- 
dance of more or less important facts about 
the public and private life of the emperors, 
grouped in a systematic manner, and ex- 
pressed in clear and simple language. (2) 
Of his literary and historical work, De 
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lUustrlbus, which apj)arcntly in- development by numerous writings [cp. 
eluded the Roman poets, orators, historians, Cicero, Pro Murend^ '§ § 15-30, and De 
grammarians, and rhetoricians down to the Leyibus i 17]. 

time of Domitiaii, we possess the lives (2) Gains Sulpicius ApollXmlris, of Car- 
ol Terence and Horace, and a fragment thage. A distinguished grammarian of the 
of that of Lucan, besides extracts made 2ud century A.D., and teacher of Aulus 
by the grammarian Dldmcdes and by St. Gellius (q.v.). His extant writings consist 
Jerome from the book X)c P<5('Gs. From the of metrical summaries of the comedies of 
book De Histbricis, we have a fragment of Terence and of the .^Eneid of Virgil, 
the biography of the elder Pliny, and the (3) Sulpicius SSvPnis, of AquUaiua, 
greater part of the chapter i>c Gramrndticis gave up a brilliant career as advocate and 
et RhStorXbus. In the beginning of the orator, to devote hiipself to the Christian 
3rd century, under the reign of Alexander priesthood and an ascetic life, and wrote, 
Severus, his work on the Lives of the between 400 and 405 a.d., a short history of 
Caesars was continued by Marius Maximus, the Old Testament and the Christian Church 
who treated of the emperors from Nerva to in two volumes, entitled ChrOnXed. It is 
Hlagabfilus. a work executed on the model of Sallust 

Suffectus. A magistrate elected in place and Tacitus, and displays great industry 
of one who vacated office before the end nn 1 stylistic finish. 

of the year for which he was elected. The Summiinus. An ancient Etruscan deity 
substitute continued in office for the rest of of the nocturnal heavens, to whom was 
the year. {Cp. Consules.) ascribed thunder by night; as that by day 

SMd&s.^ A Greek lexicographer who was ascribed to Jupiter. He had a chapel 
Jived about 970 a.d., and compiled, from on the Capitol, and his imago in terra cotta 
the lexicographical, grammatical, and ex- stood on the pediment of the great temple, 
iplanatory works of his predecessors, a Besides this he had a temple near the 
lexicon which contains explanations of Circus Maximus, whore on the 20th of June 
words, and accounts, mainly biographical, an annual sacrifice was offered to him. His 
^of earlier writers. The work is put together true significance became in later times so 
hastily, and without skill or discrimination, obscure that his name was falsely explained 
It is also marred by numerous mistakes, as meaning the highest of the Manes {surn- 
Nevertheless it is very valuable, owing to mns Manium) and equivalent to Dls pater ^ 
the wealth of information on literary his- or the Greek Pluto, 
tory contained in it, much of this not being Sun God. See Helios and AroLLO. 
found elsewhere. Sun-dial. See Gnomon. 

SuUa. See Annalists. Su6v6taurilla. A Roman sacrifice, con- 

Sulplcla. Several Roman poetesses bear sisting of a boar (silif;, a ram (dyfs), and a 
this name. For the first, see Tibullus. A bullock {taurus\ which was offered in 
second, who is mentioned by Martial about nearly all cases of lustration {cp. cut under 
the time of Domitian, wrote amatory poems Triumph). For female deities the female 
which are lost. A poem in seventy hexa- animal, and on certain occasions young 
meters and entitled a Satire, being a com- animals, were selected, 
plaint to the Muse for the expulsion of the Suppllcatlones. The Roman fast days, 
philosophers from Rome by Domitian (89 or days of humiliation, celebrated originally 
and 93 a.d.), is written in her name ; but in times of great distress, after the Sibyl- 
■this puerile performance is of a later date, line books had been duly consulted. The 
her name having been wrongly attached whole population, both of the towns and 
to it. surrounding country, free-born and eman- 

Sulplcius. {!) Servlus Sulplclus Rufus, cipated men, women, and children, took 
A Roman jurist, born about 105 B.C., praetor part in the solemnity. The whole ceremony 
in 66, and consul in 61. He supported had a Greek rather than a Roman colour, 
Caesar in the civil war, and was appointed From the temple of Apollo, priests and 
by him proconsul of Achaia in 46 ; he died laymen, crowned with wreaths of bay, 
in 43 on the journey to Mtltlna as ambas- marched in procession to the sound of sing- 
;sador of the Senate to AntOnius [Cicero, ing and the notes of the lyre, visiting all 
Phil. ixj. After he had abandoned his the holy places, especially those where 
rivalry with his contemporary Cicero in the I lectisternia {q.v.) were held. According 
field of oratory, he applied himself to juris- j to the rite introduced from the oriental 
prudence, and contributed to its systematic ' Greeks of Asia Minor, the Romans touched. 

[> Gr. Souidas. Ordinarily, but erroneously, pronounced as two syllables, as in Pope’s Dunciad, iv 
'2^. “ For Attic phrase in Plato let them seek; 1 poach in Suidas for unlicensed Greek.”] 
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with their faces the threshold of the sanc- 
tuaries, prostrated themselves before the 
statues of the gods, clasping their knees 
and kissing their hands and feet. While 
the prayers were being said, incense and 
wine were offered, the prayers being re- 
hearsed by the members of the colUgXum 
entrusted with the care of the Sibylline 
books {sec Sibylla), and the performance 
of the holy rites prescribed by them. On 
such days the temples ordinarily closed to 
the public, or only accessible under certain 
restrictions, were (so far as practicable) 
thrown open to all. The thanksgivings 
decreed by the Senate after great victories 
were celebrated in a similar manner. These 
originally lasted only one day, but in the 
course of time were lengthened, until, at 
the end of the Republic, they sometimes 
extended over forty or fifty days, and were 
often united with a public feasting of the 
people. 

Su.B&rldn. The originator of the Attic 
comedy. {See Comedy, 1.) 

Sword. The ordinary sword of the 
Greeks {xlphds, figs, 2 and 5), had a straight 
two-edged blade 16 to 18 inches long, and 
2 to inches broad; the handle, which 
was often made in one piece with the blade, 
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(Guhl and Koner, dg. 277.) 

was 4 to 6 inches long, and without a bend, 
but with a cross or shell-shaped guard. 
The scabbard was of metal or leather 
mounted with metal, and frequently 
covered the hilt as well as the blade {see 
fig. 1). It hung by a belt thrown over 


the shoulder, usually on the left side, on a 
level with the hip. At the beginning of 
the 4th century B.C., a sword of nearly 
double this length was introduced by 
IphicrUtes for the light infantry called 
poltasts. A sword slightly curved on one 
side from the hilt upwards, and only 
sharpened on this side, was the mdchaira 
(fig.s. 3 and 4). This was the shape of the 
Spartan sword (icyc/C'), which was peculiarly 
short. For the Roman sword, see Gladius. 

Sycophant (Gr. sUkdjihantHs), originally 
signified, according to the popular deriva- 
tion, one who brought into notice cases 
of the prohibited export of figs from 
Attica. The term was afterwards applied 
to a professional informer and accuser. 
There were many such persons, who carried 
on a lucrative business in Athens at the 
time of the decay of the democracy, in 
spite of the fact that the authors of false 
accusations wore punished most severely. 

Symbdia. The Greek term for treaties 
between two states, determining the pro- 
cedure in the event of lawsuits taking place 
between their respective subjects. A com- 
mon provision of these contracts was that 
a party who lost his cause, when tihul by 
the laws of the foreign state, could appeal 
to those of his own ; and similarly the 
party who had been worsted in his own 
state was allowed to appeal to the law in 
his opponent's state. Such treaties were 
made chiefly to facilitate commercial com- 
munications between different states. 

Symm&chuB {Quintus Aurelius). A Ro- 
man orator and writer of letters, who lived 
in the latter part of the 4th century a.d. 
He was of noble birth, and was prefect of 
Rome in 384 under ThesdSsius the Great, 
and afterwards consul in 391. Although 
he fearlessly adhered to the decaying 
paganism, and even moved the restoration 
of the altar of Victoria in the council- 
chamber of the Senate in an address to the 
emperor, he was nevertheless respected 
by his Christian opponents for the purity 
of his life, and for his great learning. 
The fragments of his Orations consist of 
three not entirely complete panegyrics on 
Valentinian I and his son Gratian, written 
in his youth, and larger fragments of six 
senatorial orations. We possess a collection 
of his Letters arranged apparently by his 
own son, who also was a statesman of mark. 
It is divided into ten books on the same 
plan as those of Pliny, and containing in 
the last book the ofidcial correspondence 
{rSldtiOnes) of father and son with the 
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emperor. This is the most valuable part 
of a collection which is not unimportant 
as affording much information about the 
author’s life and times. 

Symmfirlfi,. A co-partnership^ or com- 
pany. (1) A term used at Athens to denote 
a company formed to raise the property tax 
instituted in the year 428 B.C., to defray 
war expenses. {Sec Eisphora.) Each of the 
ten phylce appointed 120 of its wealthier 
citizens, and these were divided into two 
symmorice of sixty members each, so that 
the number of members in the twenty 
symmorice amounted to 1,200 (called 
symmCrltce). Out of each of the twenty 
symmorice^ fifteen of the wealthier citizens 
were chosen, making 300 in all, whose duty 
it was to pay the taxes in advance on 
behalf of the rest. This sum had to be re- 
funded to them by the rest in conjunction 
with the poorer taxable citizens, who were 
likewise apportioned off to various sym- 
morice^ but without becoming actual mem- 
bers of them, and were drawn upon by the 
real symmoritce to an extent proportional 
to their means.- (2) After 358, this method 
was applied to the duty of equipping the 
war vessels, known as the trtSrarchtd. (See 
Leitourgia.) Each of the twenty sym- 
morice had a certain number oi ships 
assigned to it, the real symmoritce (not 
including the poorer citizens) divided the 
expense among themselves, and a varying 
number (at the most sixteen), of the richest 
had to raise the money advanced for a 
ship. To manage its affairs, each sym- 
moria had its superintendents, curators, 
and assessors. The magisterial control 
was in both cases in the hands of the 
strdtl^gij being connected with the military 
supplies. Though, by this arrangement, the 
raising of taxes and fitting out of the ships 
were accelerated, yet it was open to abuse 
if the symmoritce unduly burdened the 
poor by an unjust distribution. In the 
disputes which thus arose, the decision 
rested with the strategi. If any one 
thought that another ought to have been 
taxed instead of himself, he could avail 
himself of anUdOsis (q.v.) Even the 
mStoRcij who (like the citizens) had to pay 
war taxes, were divided into symmorice, 
[Aristotle, Constitution of Athens., 61, de- 
scribes one of the strategi as individually 
responsible for superintending the sym- 
morice for building triremes.] 

Sympleg&d^B. In Greek mythology two 
cliffs or floating islands near the entrance 
of the Black Sea, which crushed all vessels 


that tried to pass between them. The 
Argonauts, with the help of Hera (or 
Athene), were the first to succeed in sail- 
ing through ; after this the rocks became 
immovably fixed. (Cp. Argonauts.) 

SympdBium. A (Jreek drinking-party. 
Sympdsiarchus, the master of the revels. 
(See Meals.) 

Syrapdslus (CceUns Firmidnus). A 
Roman poet who lived at the end of the 
4th and beginning of the 5th century a.d. ; 
author of a collection of 100 riddles in 
verse, each written in three fairly correct 
hexameters. 

Syneg6ri. The Athenian term for advo- 
cates chosen by the people. In the plead- 
ings (see Ecclesia, 1, a) which took place, 
when any alteration was made in the 
laws, they had to defend the hitherto 
existing laws. In State trials it was their 
duty to conduct the cause on behalf of the 
people or to speak in support of the actual 
prosecutor. 

Syn^siuB. A Greek philosopher, born 
378 A.D. at Gyrene, of distinguished parent- 
age. He studied the Neo-Platonic philo- 
sophy in Alexandria under Hyp^ltia, and 
was her most famous and most devoted 
pupil. He afterwards became a Christian, 
and was made bishop of Pt5l6mals in 410. 
He died about 430. The zeal and faithful- 
ness with which he discharged his office 
and the tenacity with which he held to his 
philosophical convictions, which he endea- 
voured to reconcile with his Christian faith, 
are shown by his writings. These consist 
of several speeches and dissertations, 
amongst which that entitled DiOn is par- 
ticularly interesting, as showing how he 
came to be a philosopher, while his Praise 
of Baldness is distinguished for its wit 
and genius. They also comprise a collec- 
tion of 160 letters, which present us with 
a faithful picture of his character and 
work; in later times they were regarded 
as models of epistolary style. Lastly, they 
include ten hymns in iambic verse, which, 
although avowedly Christian, are at the 
same time inspired throughout by Neo- 
Platonic ideas. 

Sl^GBCia. The Greek name for a lodg- 
ing house which held several families. 

SynceciS. (or SynoecHsldf both neuter 
plural). The eve of the Athenian festival 
of the PanftthensBa (q.v.). 

Synthesis. A comfortable, brightly 
coloured garment usually worn by the 
Romans at meal-times, and only in public 
during the SdturndUa. 
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Syria D6a. A deity of generation and 
fecundity worshipped in Syrian HlfirapSlIs 
under the name Atargdtis^ whom the later 
Greeks and the Romans simply called the 
Syrian goddess. From the time of the sove- 
reignty of the Seleucldge, when the ancient 
paganism was highly honoured in Hiera- 
polis, the worship of this goddess spread 
among the Greeks, and from them found its 
way to Rome (where she had a temple in 
the days of the Empire) and to other parts 
of Italy, and still farther west. The old 
idea of her attributes had so widened in 
the course of time that she shared those 
of Juno, V^nus, Rh6a, CybSle, Minerva, 
Diana, the Parcse, and other goddesses. 
She is represented on Roman monuments, 
seated on a throne between two lions. Her 
priests were generally eunuchs. They 
Avere in the habit of making excursions into 
Greece and Italy to extend the worship 
of the goddess by means of ecstatic dances 
and prophecies, and to collect pious alms 
for her sanctuary. 

Syrinx. An Arcadian Nymph, daughter 
of the river-god Ladon ; she was changed 
by her sisters into a reed in her flight from 
the enamoured Pan. Pan cut this reed into 
seven (or nine) pieces, and joined them 
together with wax in gradually decreasing 
lengths, to form the instrument called a 
mjrinx or “ Pan’s pipe.” This was chiefly 
used by herdsmen and shepherds, and is one 
of the attributes found in pictorial repre- 
sentations of Pan, 

Syssitld. {ncut. pi,). The common meals 
taken in public among the Dorians in Sparta 
and Crete, and confined to men and youths 
only. In Sparta^ all the Spartldtai^ or citi- 
zens over twenty years of age, were obliged 
to attend these meals, which were there 
called pheidUXd. No one was allowed to 
absent himself except for some satisfactory 
reason. The table was provided for by 
fixed monthly contributions of barley, wine, 
cheese, figs, and money to buy meat ; the 
State only paid for the maintenance of the 
two kings, each of whom received a double 
portion. The places where the syssitia 
were held were called tents, and the guests 
were divided into messes of about fifteen 
members, vacancies in which were filled up 


by ballot, unanimous consent being indis- 
])ensable for election. The messmates were 
called tent-companioDS, as they actually 
were in time of war. The table-companions 
of the two kings, who had a common table, 
were those who formed their escorts in the 
field. Accordingly, the generals of divi- 
sions in the army ,had the control of the 
syssitia. The principal dish was the well- 
known black broth (meat cooked in blood, 
seasoned with vinegar and salt), of which 
each person received only a certain amount, 
together with barley bread and wine, as 
much as they liked. This was followed by 
a course of cheese, olives, and figs. Besides 
this, the table-companions wore allowed 
(and indeed were sometimes required as a 
penalty for small offences) to give a second 
course, consisting of wheaten breiad, or 
venison caught by themselves in the chase ; 
no one was allowed to obtain this by pur- 
chase. In Crete the people always sat 
down while eating, and in Spai ta this was 
originally the custom ; but after a short 
time they were in the habit of reclining on 
wooden benclios. 

In Crete tiiero was a public fund for the 
syssitia. This absorbed one-half of the 
State revenue, and every citizen contributed 
to it a tithe of the produce of his land, as 
well as an annual sum of money for each 
slave. This fund not only bore the expense 
of the meals of the men and boys above 
a certain age, but also paid a sum sufficient 
to defray the expenses incurred by the 
women, children, and slaves in dining at 
home. These companies, which dined in 
common, were here called hHaivim. The 
boys, who sat near their fathers on the 
ground, only received meat to the extent of 
one-half the portion of an adult. The youths 
dined together and had to wait upon their 
elders ; they had also to be content with an 
amount of wine which was measured out 
to them from a large bowl of mixed wine, 
whilst the older men could replenish their 
cups as they pleased. Here, as in Sparta, 
there were penalties for intemperance. 
After the repast some time was spent 
in conversation on politics and other sub- 
jects, principally for the instruction of the 
youths. 


T 

Tftbellarms. A letter-carrier or courier. Table (Gr. trdpezd ; Lat. mensa). Tables 
{See Letters.) served in ancient times only for the sup- 

T&berna. (1) a shop {see House); (2) a port of vessels necessary for meals ; not (as 
tavern {see Inns). with us) for writing and reading as well. 

D. C. A. R B 
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As tlie couches on which people reclined at 
meal-times were not high, the tables were 
mostly lower than ours. Some were quad- 
rangular and had four legs (fig. 1) ; this 
was for a long time the only form cus- 
tomary among the Romans. Others had 
circular or oval tops, and rested either on 
one leg or (more frequently) on three, to 
which the shape of animals’ feet was given 
by preference (figs. 2, 3). 


(11 ( 2 ) ( 3 ) 

TABLES. 

(From Greek Va.'^oa.) 

The Greeks set a high value on the ar- 
tistic adornment of their tables; but the 
Roman love of display expended more 
money on these articles of furniture than 
on any other. The feet were wrought in 
the finest metal, ivory, or stone work. The 
construction of the top of the table was a 
matter of special luxury. It was composed 
either of the nobler metals, rare kinds of 
stone, or costly varieties of wood. Espe- 
cially costly were the m6n6p6did or orte, 
tables resting on one leg, with the wooden 
top cut out of a single log in the whole of 
its diameter. The most expensive and 
most sought-after wood was that of the 
citrus^ an evergreen growing in the Atlas 
Mountains (which has been identified with 
the cypress, or juniper). The price of these 
menscB ciMcBf which were generally sup- 
ported by one ivory leg, varied according 
to the dimensions of the diameter, which 
were sometimes as much as four feet, and 
also according to the beauty of the grain, 
which was brought out by polish. The 
prices named for single specimens of such 
tables ranged from £5,438 to £15,226 
[Pliny, iV. //., xiii 92, 96, 102]. On account 
of the costliness of this kind of wood, the 
tops were sometimes made of some common 
material, especially maple, and covered 
over with a veneer of citrus. 

The small dbdcus served as a sideboard. 
Its square top, which was generally fur- 
nished with a raised rim, rested on one 
support {trdpez6ph67'dn) which was made of 
marble, bronze, or silver, and lent itself 
readily to sculptural treatment. * Another 


kind of ornamental table was the ddplitca, 
in the form of a Greek tripod with a round 
top. Tables were also included in the 
ordinary furniture of a temple, especially 
such as stood directly in front of the 
statue of the god, and on which were laid 
the offerings not intended to be burnt. 
{See Sacrifices, figs. 1,2.) 

Tahllnum. A room in a Roman dwelling- 
house . {See Hou SE. ) 

TSiCituB {Cornelius). The celebrated 
Roman historian, born about the year .54 a.d., 
apparently of an equestrian family. Nothing 
is known of his birthplace, and it is only a 
conjecture that he was born at IntSramna 
{Term). In his rhetorical education he came 
under the immediate influence of the most 
distinguished orators of the time, Marcus 
Aper and Julius Secundus, and he made his 
first appearance as an advocate at an early 
age. In 77 he married the daughter of the 
consul of that year, Julius Agricola, shortly 
before the latter’s departure for Britain 
[Tac., Agr. 9]. In 78-79 he held the qua's- 
torship under Vespasian ; in 80-81 he wa.s 
aedile or tribune under Titus, and in 88 
under Domitian. In 90 he left Rome with 
his wife on some official commission, and 
had not returned in 93, when his father-in- 
law died [ib. at end]. In 97, under Nerva, 
he was consul suffectus. He appears for 
the last time in active public life in 100, 
when, with his friend the younger Pliii}’-, he 
appeared on the side of the prosecution in 
an important law-suit [Pliny, Ep. ii 12 § 2]. 
The date of his death is unknown, but he 
probably survived the accession of Hadrian 
in 117. 

His writings are : (1) A dialogue on the 
decline of eloquence {Didlbgus de Ordtdri- 
bu8)f one of his earliest works, written 
apparently [under the influence of Quin- 
tilian] in the early part of the reign of 
Domitian, and originating in a close study 
of Cicero’s rhetorical writings. It is one of 
the ablest works of the imperial age, and in 
language and style is so different from his 
later works that its genuineness has fre- 
quently been disputed. (2) The life of his 
father-in-law Agricola (De VUd et MOrihUs 
lUlU ApricMce)^ published at the beginning 
of Trajan’s reign, and written in dutiful 
commemoration of the deceased ; it is in the 
manner of Sallust, from whom Tacitus to a 
large extent borrowed his style. (3) The 
‘‘ Germania ” {De SttU, MorlbuSf ac PdpulJs 
Oemianice)j written soon after his Agricola; 
a description of the Germany of that time, 
which is founded on careful research, and 
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is especially imporiant as the source of all 
our knowledge of the ancient history of 
Germany. (4) A history of his own times, 
from Galba to the death of Domitian (69-96), 
under the title Ilistoria), in fourteen books, 
of which books i-iv and the first half of v, 
covering not quite two years (69-70), have 
alone been preserved, (6) The history of 
the Julian house, in sixteen books, published 
between 115 and 117, beginning with the 
death of Augustus. (Hence the original 
title Ah Exccssu divi Augusti ; the usual 
title, Ann^Us^ rests on no authority.) Books 
i-iv are still complete ; the latter part of 
the fifth and the beginning of the sixth is 
missing (the reign of Tiberius a.d. 14-B7) ; 
while the second half of the eleventh, the 
whole of books xii-xiv and the first half 
of XV (the reign of Claudius from the year 
47 and the history of Nero as far as 68) 
are still extant. 

The two principal works of Tacitus thus 
give us a complete history of the em- 
perors from Tiberius to Domitian. He was 
probably prevented by his death from com- 
pleting his design by writing an account of 
the reign of Augustus, from the battle of 
Actium, and also including the reigns of 
Nerva and Trajan. In both works the 
chronological arrangement of the materials 
is predominant ; they are founded on the 
most searching and comprehensive study of 
the historical authorities, and are marked 
by a thoroughly critical spirit. Tacitus is 
always extremely careful to ascertain and 
to record the truth ; he is never satisfied 
with a mere narrative of events, but seeks 
to elicit their causes from the facts them- 
selves. He is an adept in fathoming the 
hidden thoughts and motives of human 
agents. His method of treatment is, in exter- 
nal appearance, entirely objective ; but an 
undercurrent of sympathy, now sad, now 
cheerful, with the events related, is every- 
where betraying itself. He is avowedly 
and resolutely impartial, and his judgment 
is eminently fair. It is only severe when he 
is dealing with wrongs done to the State, 
and to the moral laws of the universe. 
Thoroughly convinced of the value of virtue, 
he hates vice, which he seeks to terrify by 
exposing it to the ignominy of after ages. 
With all his admiration for the greatness of 
republican Rome, he is a stanch imperialist, 
being convinced of the necessity of the 
Empire for the stability of the State. In 
contrast with the bright elegance and rich- 
ness of expression characteristic of his 
earliest work, as he advances in his literary 


activity his style becomes more sombre and 
pathetic, in accordance with the gloomy 
and tragic events which he has to describe, 
He becomes increasingly fond of rhetorical 
colouring, and avoids the ordinary diction 
of prose, while seeking to attain sublimity 
and novelty of style, less by archaisms than 
by an approximation to poetical expression. 
His grave and serious purpose finds its 
counterpart in hia efforts to express himself 
with a terseness and precision which is 
often peculiarly pointed and epigrammatic. 
It is in the Annals that this last trait dis- 
plays itself in its most characteristic form, 
and on the most extensive scale. 

T&ges. The son of a GSnfus and grand- 
son of JupTter, said to be a boy with the 
wisdom of an old man, who, at TarquTnIi, 
in Etruria, suddenly rose out of a freshly 
ploughed field. He taught the chiefs 
{lucumdnds) of the twelve Etruscan tribes, 
who were summoned by the ploughman 
Tarchon, how to interpret the sacrifices, 
together with the lore of thunder and 
lightning and other kinds of divination 
which in later times were practised by the 
MruspieCs iq.v.). Having done this, he 
disappeared again as suddenly as he had 
appeared. The lore of Tages was at first 
transmitted orally from generation to gene- 
ration in the chief families, but was after- 
wards handed down in a comprehensive 
literature [Cicero, De Div. ii 50, 51 ; Ovid, 
Met. XV 558 ff ; Lucan, i 637 J. 

TagCs. The federal commander who was 
elected by the States composing the Thes- 
salian federation. He was only elected 
when occasion required, usually in case of 
war. He was chosen from the most dis- 
tinguished of the nobility, generally from 
the Aleuadse. It was his duty to levy 
soldiers from the States belonging to the 
federation, to be their commander, and to 
fix the amount of tribute to be paid by each 
member of the league. 

T&lasslo {TdlassiiLSf Tdlassus), The 
Roman god of marriage, corresponding to 
the Greek Hj^mfinaeus. He was one of the 
unknown gods, and was only invoked by 
the appellation Tdtasse in the refrain to 
the ipithdldmia sung when the bride was 
brought home. A later account makes him 
one of those who, with RSmiilus, were 
principally concerned in the rape of the 
Sabine women, and hence explains the 
proverbial use of his name at all marriages 
[Livy, i 9 § 12]. 

Tftl&tts. Great-grandson of Ci^theus, son 
of Bl&s and Per6, father of Adrastus, Par- 
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tlienSpseus, Mecist(^us, and firlphyle. Ho 
was one of tlie Argonauts, and was killed 
by Melampus. (See Adrastus.) 

Talent (Gr. tcUantdu^ Lat. tdlentum / lit. 
“ the balance,” and “ the thing weighed ”). 
The Greek term for (1) the highest measure 
of weight ; (2) the designation of a sum of 
money consisting of a number of coins 
originally equal to it in legal weight and 
value. It was divided into 60 mince or 
6,000 drachmce. Among the different 
talents in use in Greece the most widely 
spread was the Attic, of which -ffTjVsth part 
(drachma) weighed 57| lbs. [The intrinsic 
value of the metal contained in this sum of 
money was about £200.] (See Coinage.) 

T&los. (1) A brazen giant in Crete whom 
Hephaestus had given to Minos. This giant 
guarded the island. He went round the 
island three times a day and scared away 
those who approached it by throwing stones 
at them ; or, if they landed, he sprang into 
the fire with them and pressed them to his 
glowing bosom till they were burnt to death. 
A vein of blood ran from his head to his foot, 
where it was closed by a nail. When the 
Argonauts came to Crete, Medea caused the 
nail to fall out by means of a magic song. 
According to another account, Pceas, the 
father of Phlloctetes, shot it out with his 
bow, whereupon Talos bled to death. 

(2) Nephew of Daedalus. His ingenuity 
and skill excited the envy of Daedalus, who 
threw him headlong from the Acropolis at 
Athens. (See D^dalus.) 

Tamias. A treasurer; a title borne b}^ 
several officials in Athens. (1) The most 
important of these was ^he treasurer 
[Spiml^LHBs) of the revenue, elected by show 
of hands every four years. He received 
from the dpddeetce (general collectors) all 
the money which was to be disbursed for 
public expenses, and he paid away into the 
treasuries of the several authorities what 
was necessary for purposes of administration 
in their respective departments. He also 
provided the funds voted by the people for 
extraordinary purposes. (2) The same name 
was also borne by the ten treasurers of the 
goddess Athene, who had the care of the 
treasure of the goddess which was kept in 
the inner chamber of the Parthenon, be- 
sides the State treasure which (according 
to the ordinary account) was kept in the 
same place. They were elected annually by 
lot, one from each of the phylai, (3) Simi- 
larly, we have a board of ten regularly 
constitutfd treasurers to the rest of the 
gods. Their duty was to manage the sacred 


treasures, which in earlier times were kept 
in the separate temples, but in 418 b.c. 
were transferred to the Parthenon. [(4) 
Under the title of tamias tOn strdtldtikOn^ 
we read of a financial officer of the war 
department. He was probably appointed 
after the Peloponnesian War in place of the 
hellBndtdmice (q.v.). Besides his duties in 
connexion with the war department, he had 
a share in the management of the Pana- 
thenaic festival (Aristotle, Constitution of 
Athens^ 40).] 

Tantalus. A wealthy king of Sipylus in 
Phrygia (or Lydia), son of Zeus and Pluto, 
father of P6lops and Ni5be, grandfather of 
Atreus and Thyestes. As the favourite of 
the gods, he was allowed to take part in 
their deliberations and to share their meals ; 
but his good fortune making him over- 
bearing, he insulted them and was thrown 
into Tartflrus. The traditions differ as to 
the nature of his misdemeanour. Accord- 
ing to one, he publicly revealed the secret 
decrees of Zeus ; another relates, that he 
purloined nectar and ambrosia from the 
table of the gods to distribute to his 
friends; a third, that having invited the 
gods to a repast, he set before them the 
flesh of his son Pelops, whom ho had cut to 
pieces and boiled, in order to test their 
omniscience ; while, according to a fourth, 
he perjured himself in order to retain 
possession of the golden dog stolen for him 
from the temple of Zeus by Pandar^os (q^v.). 
Homer [Od, xi 590] describes him as suffer- 
ing in the world below from unappeased 
hunger and thirst, being at the same time 
immersed in water to the chin, whilst the 
finest fruits hang before his eyes. When- 
ever he opens his mouth to enjoy the repast, 
the water dries up and the fruits vanish 
into the air. According to Pindar \Isth, 
i 7 (8), 21], he himself is suspended in the 
air, while above his head hangs a huge 
rock, which is ever threatening to fall and 
crush him. (See cut under Hades, Realm 
OF.) Euripides combined both legends. 

T&raxippus. A demon who caused horses 
to sb3^ (See Hippodrome.) 

Tartftrus. According to the earliest 
Greek views, a dark abyss, which lay as far 
below the surface of the earth as the earth 
is from the heavens. Above Tartarus were 
the foundations of the earth and sea. It was 
surrounded by an iron wall with iron gates 
set up by P6seid6n, and by a trebly thick 
layer of night, and it served as the prison of 
the dethroned CrCnus, and of the conquered 
Titans who were guarded by the hScMon- 
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chcirSSf the hundred-armed sons of Uranus, 
In later times its signification altered, and 
it came to mean the lower regions as the 
place of damnation, in which the wicked 
who had been condemned by the judges of 
the world below suffered endless torments. 
(See Hades, Realm of.) As a person, 
Tartarus is the son of ./Ether and Ge; and, 
by his mother, he is the father of Typhoeus. 

Tauriscns. A Greek artist of Tralles, 
belonging to the school of Rhodes. He and 
his fellow countryman Apollonius were the 
sculptors of the celebrated group of Dirce. 
(Sec cut on p. 195.) 

Taxes. In Athens, as in the free states 
of Greece generally, the citizens were freed 
Irom every personal tax; only for their 
slaves they had to pay the trl0h6l6n^ a 
yearly poll-tax of three obols (4d.) for each. 
On the other hand, among the residents who 
were not citizens, the m^toeci (q.v.) paid a 
yearly protection tax of twelve drachmm (8s.) 
for each independent man, and six drachmae 
for every woman who managed her own 
house, and the freedmen paid the trldbdldn 
in addition. Besides this, all tradesmen who 
were not citizens had to pay a trade tax. 
(For extraordinary taxes on property see 
Eisphora ; for the more or less costly public 
services undertaken by wealthy citizens, 
see Leitourgia.) As indirect taxes may 
be mentioned: (1) the tax of 1 per cent, 
on the selling price paid at the sale of a 
piece of land. (2) The market tax, which 
was paid, partly at the gates, partly at the 
place of sale, by strangers and m^toeci for 
the wares offered for sale in retail dealing ; 
different articles were charged at different 
rates. (3) The tax on imports and exports, 
which was 2 per cent, on all imported or 
exported goods without distinction of kind. 
The State did not levy its dues and taxes 
itself, but caused them to be let out to indi- 
viduals or companies by special officials, 
called the Poletm (q.v.). (See TfiLONiE.) 

As at Athens, so under the Roman Re- 
puhliCj there was no direct taxation for 
citizens, except the property tax raised in 
extraordinary cases. (See Tributum.) The 
Roman citizen paid indirect taxes in the 
harbour tax (see PortOrium), and the tax 
introduced after 357 B.c. on the manu- 
mission of slaves at the rate of 5 per cent, 
of the value of the slave set free (vlcSsima 
manumiss^bnis). Both taxes were let by 
the State to ptMlcCLni (q.v.). Rome did 
not receive from her allies in Italy either 
direct or indirect taxes, apart from the 
obligations as to supplying soldiers and 


ships imposed on them by the alliance. 
After the right of citizenship was granted 
to them in 89 b.c. they were placed on the 
same footing as the citizens with respect 
to indirect taxes. But the provinces had 
to pay all the more to Rome, partly by 
direct, partly by indirect taxation. Yet, 
especially with regard to the former, there 
was no similarity of treatment, but every 
province had its own form of taxation, 
which, as a rule, was assimilated to the 
s^^stem existing in it at the time of its con- 
quest. Some provinces paid a fixed yearly 
sum (see StIpendium), which was raised by 
communal districts through the chief towns 
of each district, while others paid a certain 
quota of the varying produce of the culti- 
vated land in the province (see DficOMA), 
which was farmed out to publieani. The 
provinces felt indirect taxation chiefly 
through the harbour tax, and indeed every 
province seems to have formed a separate 
fiscal district. Under tht Empire it was 
only the indirect taxes that were at first 
made higher for the citizens, as Augustus 
added to the taxes on harbours and manu- 
mission the centi^slma rCrnm vendllum^ 1 
per cent, on the price of articles sold at 
auctions; the qninta ct vicesima manci 
piorum., or 4 per cent, on the price of everj 
slave bought, and the vicesima hUrSdUCLtum 
et UgdlGi'uniy of 5 per cent, on all inheri- 
tances above 100,000 sesterces, which did 
not fall to the nearest blood-relations, and 
on all legacies. The freedom of the citizens 
from direct taxation continued unimpaired, 
and when Caracalla, in 212 A.D., had granted 
to all free subjects of the Empire the right 
of citizenship, Italy, at least, maintained its 
freedom from taxation, until Diocletian (in 
284) removed the last distinctions between 
the inhabitants of Italy and of other parts 
of the Empire, and introduced into Italy 
the same taxation as obtained in the pro- 
vinces. It had in course of time been re- 
duced to a more uniform system, on the 
basis of a general census of the Empire. 
The chief tax was the land tax {tributum 
sdli)^ the total sum of which was pro- 
mulgated every year by the emperor for 
the whole Empire, and divided amongst 
the provinces according to the number of* 
taxable units (iUgd or cdpltd) which each 
province was set down as containing in the 
periodically revised registers. Connected 
with this tax in money were contributions 
in kind to the imperial stores for the army 
and the officials, who had a claim to them. 
The male and female population of the 
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country not possessing land paid after a 
certain age (20-25 years) a poll tax {tri- 
hutum capitis) y the amount of which was 
fixed by imperial ordinance, and for women 
was about half the sum imposed on men. 
Citizens resident in towns, and not pos- 
sessing land, paid a tax partly on their 
property, partly, as far as they happened 
to be engaged in a trade, on their working 
capital and on the trade itself. The taxes 
apportioned to each town with its districts 
were raised by tax collectors {exactOrcs)^ 
but the di^curiOnBs^ or members of the 
municipal senates (see Municipium), were 
responsible for the amount and had to 
advance it themselves. 

Taxiarchus. Tlie Greek term for a com- 
mander of a taxis^ which contained a 
variable number of men. In Athens the 
ton commanders of the ten taxlTis were so 
called. They were elected annually by 
show of hands, one for each tribe. They 
also had to look after the levying and dis- 
tribution of recruits, and they were thus 
concerned in the drawing up of the register 
of those citizens who were liable to serve. 
On the Macedonian taxis^ see Phalanx. 

Taygfite. One of the Pleiades (a v.). 

TfiemeBsa. Daughter of the Phrygian 
king Teuthras, mother of Eurysaces by 
Ajax son of Talamon. (Sec Aias, 2.) 

TeirSslas (Lat. Tlriistiis). The famous 
blind soothsayer of Thebes, son of Eueres 
and Chariclo, and a descendant of the Spar- 
tan Udaeus. The cause of his blindness has 
been variously stated. According to one 
tradition, the gods took his sight away 
when he was seven years old, because he 
revealed to men things which they ought 
not to have known. According to another, 
he became blind when, on his seeing Athene 
in the bath, she splashed water into his 
eyes. When invoked by his mother, the 
goddess could not restore his sight, but en- 
dued him with a knowledge of the language 
of birds, and presented him with a staff, by 
means of which he could walk like a man 
with perfect vision. According to a third 
account, he was blinded by Hera, because in 
a dispute between her and Zeus he decided 
against her, and Zeus compensated him by 
granting him the gift of prophecy and a 
life seven (or nine) times as long as that of 
other men. He is also said to have been 
changed into a woman for a short time. He 
plays an important part in the story of 
(Edipus and the wars against Thebes. In 
the wars of the Seven against Thebes he 
d^oJared that the Thebans would be victori- 


j ous if Creon’s son Mcnceceus were to sacri- 
fice himself. In the war of the EplgCmi he 
advised the Thebans to enter into negotia- 
tions for peace, and to avail themselves of the 
opportunity thus afforded to take to flight. 
During the flight, or else at the conquest 
of Thebes by the Epigoni, he was made a 
prisoner, and with his daughter Manto {q.v.)y 
who also possessed the gift of prophecy, was 
consecrated to the service of the Delphian 
Apollo. He died at the well Tilphossa, near 
Hallartus, where his grave was pointed out, 
while he was also honoured by a cenotaph 
in Thebes. Homer [Od. xi 90-151] repre- 
sents him as carrying his golden staff as 
soothsayer even in the woidd below, when 
Odysseus consults him as to his way homo ; 
and of all the shades, he alone, by favour of 
Persephone, possesses unimpaired memory 
and intellect [Od. x 495]. Ho had an oracle 
at Orchomonus in Boeotia, which is said 
to have ceased to give responses after a 
plague. 

Telamon. Son of vEiicms and Endtffs, and 
brother of Peleus. Having assisted Pelous 
in murdering their half-brother Phocus, he 
was expelled from ^gina by his father, 
and was received by Ccnchreus of Saltimis, 
whose daughter Glance became his wife; 
and, on the death of Cenchreus, Telamon be- 
came king of Salamis. By his second wife 
P6rfbooa, daughter of AlcSthons, ho became 
father of Ajax. He was one of the heroes 
who joined in the Calydoniaii Hunt, and 
also one of the Argonauts. He further 
took part in the expedition of his friend 
Herkcles against the Amazons and against 
Laomedon of Troy. At the conquest of 
Troy he was the first to scale the walls, 
and that he did at the very spot where it 
was built by his father. As his share in 
the spoil, Heracles gave him the king’s 
daughter HesISne, b}' whom he became the 
father of Teucer (^.v., 2). 

Telchln^s. A primeval people sprung 
from the sea, and living on the island of 
Rhodes. They are said to have been the 
earliest workers in metal, and to have made 
images of the gods, together with the sickle 
of Cr6nus and the trident of PSseidon. 
Poseidon is said to have been entrusted to 
them by Rh6a to be brought up, just as 
Zeus was to the CiiretSs of Crete. They 
were also represented as envious sorcerers 
and dsemons, who were enemies of both gods 
and men. They were therefore killed by 
Apollo or, according to another account, 
destroyed by Zeus in an inundation. 
According to a third account, this inunda- 
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tion led to their leaving the island, and 
dispersing themselves over Lycia, Cyprus, 
Crete, and Greece. 

Telficleides. A Greek poet of the old 
comedy, and a violent opponent of Pericles 
[Plutarch, Per. 3, 16], He is said to have 
written only six pieces, of which a few 
i'ragments are still extant. 

TelSgonus. Son of Odysseus and Circe. 
At his mother’s command he set out to find 
lus father. Landing on the coast of Ith&ca, 
he began to plunder the fields, and Odys- 
seus came out armed against him. Tele- 
gonus did not recognise his father, and 
mortally wounded him with tlie spine of a 
sting-ray which Circe had given him to 
serve as the barb of his lance. When he 
learned that the wounded man was his 
father, ho took the body home with him, 
accompanied by Telfimachus and Pen6l6pe, 
and subsequently married the latter. H(‘ 
was supposed to be the founder of Tusculum 
[Horace, Od. iii 29, 8] and Proeneste, near 
Rome. [Plutarch, Parall. Mhi. 41, and Pro- 
pertius, ii 32, 4. The legend of Telegonus 
was the theme of the by the 

cyclic poet Eugammo, of Cyrene. The 
strange manner in which Odysseus met his 
end is mentioned in Oppian, Halicutica ii 
497.] 

Telfim&chus. Son of Odysseus {q.v.) and 
Penelope. 

Telfiphus. Son of Heracles and Auge, the 
daughter of Alfjiis of T6gea and priestess 
of Athene. She concealed the child in the 
temple of the virgin goddess, and the 
country in consequence suffered a blight. 
By consulting an oracle, Aleus discovered 
the cause of the blight, and gave his 
daughter to Nauplius to drown her in the 
sea; but he exposed the infant on Mount 
ParthenI5n, where he was suckled by a 
hind and brought up by shepherds. Auge 
was given by Nauplius to Teuthras, king 
of Mysia, who made her his wife. When 
Telephus grew up, he consulted the oracle 
of Delphi to learn who his parents were, and 
was ordered to go into Asia to Teuthras. 
Teuthras welcomed his wife’s son, and 
married him to his daughter Argidpe, and 
at his death appointed Telephus his suc- 
cessor, The Greeks, on their way to Troy, 
landed on the coast of Mysia and began to 
plunder it, thinking they had reached Troy. 
Telephus opposed them bravely, and killed 
Ther Sander, son of PSlynices ; but, being 
forced by Achilles to fly, Dionysus in his 
wrath caused him to stumble over a vine, 
and Achilles wounded him in the thigh with 


his lance. As the wound did not heal, and 
he was told by the oracle that it could only 
be healed by him who had inflicted it, 
Telephus disguised himself as a beggar, 
and went to Argos, whither the Greelis had 
been driven back by a storm. Under the 
advice of ClytsBranestra he carried off' 
Agamemnon’s infant son, whom he stole 
from his cradle, and took refuge on the 
house altar, threatening to kill the child un- 
less Agamemnon compelled Achilles to cure 
his wound. This had the desired etfect, and 
Achilles healed the wound with the rust, or 
with the splinters, of the lance which had 
inflicted it. Being designated by the 
oracle as the guide to Troy, he showed the 
Greeks the way, but refused to take part 
in the war, because his wife, Asty6che, was 
a sister of Priam. His son Earypyliis 
rendered the Trojans the last aid they re- 
ceived before the fall of their town. This 
he did at tlie prompting of his mother, whom 
Priam had bribed by means of a golden 
vine wrought by Hephaestus, and given by 
Zeus to iVos in compensation for carrying 
off' Ganymede. Eurypylus was killed by 
Neoptolemus after having performed many 
brave exploits. In the Mysian town ol 
Pergainiin, and especially by the kings of 
the house of Att&lus, Telephus was revered 
as a national hero. 

T616silla. Of Argos, A lyric poetess, 
who flourished about the year 508 B.c. 
After a defeat of the Argives, she is said to 
have placed herself at the head of a band 
of Argivo women, and to have repelled an 
attack of the Spartan king Cl66m6ne8. The 
figure of a woman in front of the temple of 
AphrCdite at Argos, with books lying at 
her feet, while she herself is looking at a 
helmet, as though about put it on, was 
said to represent Telcsilla [Pansanias, ii 20 
§ 7]. She is said to have become a poetess 
because, on consulting an oracle respecting 
her health, she received as answer that 
she would receive health from the Muses. 
Scarcely anything remains of her poems, 
which consisted of hymns to Apollo and 
Artgmis. 

T61eBph6rus {i.e. he who brings to an 
end). In Greek mythology, a boy who was 
regarded as the genius of health. {See 
Asclepius [and esp. Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, iii 283-297].) 

Tellflmo. See Tellus. 

Tellfls. The Italian deity of mother- 
earth, often called tellita mCLter. She wa^ 
invoked during earthquakes (her temple in 
Rome having been dedicated in 268 B.c. in 
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consequence of an earthquake in the time of 
war). She was also invoked in solemn oaths 
as the common grave of all things, toge- 
ther with the Manes and with Jupiter, the 
god of heaven. Like the Greek Demeter, 
she was also the goddess of marriage, but 
was most revered in conjunction with 
C^res as goddess of fruitfulness. Thus in 
her honour were held the festival of the 
sowing (fSrice sSmentlvce)^ celebrated in 
January at the end of the winter seed time, 
fixed by the pontlfex to be held on two 
consecutive market days. The pCLgdndUa 
were celebrated at the same time in the 
country, when a pregnant sow was sacrificed 
to Tellus and Ceres. Besides these, there 
was the feast of fordicldia or hordicldla^ 
at which cows in calf (fordce) were sacri- 
ficed to her. This was held on the 15th of 
April to insure plenty during the year, and 
was celebrated under the management of 
the pontiflces and the Vestal Virgins, partly 
on the Capitol in the thirty curlce, and 
partly outside the town. The ashes of the 
unborn calves were kept by the Vestal 
Virgins till the feast of the Pdrllia {see 
Pales), when they were used for the pur- 
ose of purification. Besides the female 
eity, a god TellUmO was also worshipped. 

TMonas (Gr. UlOnai^ lit. “ buyers of the 
taxes ”). Among the Athenians, these were 
the farmers of the taxes and imposts, 
which were not collected by State officers, 
but were sold at certain times by auction 
to the highest bidder. Smaller taxes were 
taken up by single persons who collected 
the money themselves. Eor larger taxes 
demanding a large capital, companies were 
often formed, represented by one person 
called the tHOnarches^ who concluded the 
contract with the State. Sureties had also 
to be produced on this occasion. Such 
companies employed subordinate officers to 
collect the taxes. The payments were made 
by the farmers at certain periods at the 
senate-house, or bouleuteri6n^ and one pay- 
ment was usually made in advance when 
the contract was made. In default of pay- 
ment, the farmer became dtlmdSj and in 
certain circumstances might be imprisoned. 
If the debt was not paid by the expiration 
of the 9th prptdneidj it was doubled, and 
the property of the debtor and his sureties 
confiscated. The dttmid descended to the 
children until the debt was paid. On the 
other hand, the farmer was protected W 
the State against fraud by severe laws. He 
was also exempt from military service, so 
that he might not be hindered in perform- 


ing his duties. For the similar institution 
among the Romans, see PuBLiCANi. 

Temples. In ancient times temples were 
regarded as the dwelling-places of the gods 
to whom they were dedicated. They might 
contain an image or not, but the latter case 
was exceptional. As they were not houses 
of prayer intended for the devotion of a 
numerous community, they were usually of 
very limited extent. There were, howevc'r, 
temples of considerable size, among which 
was that of Artemis in Ephesus, 438 feet 
long by 226 broad ; that of Hera iii Sam5s ; 
that begun by PisistrStus and finished by 
Hadrian, and dedicated to Zeus Olympms 
in Athens (see Olympieum) ; and the temple 
of Zeus of Agrigentum, which was never 
quite completed. All of these were al- 
most as large as the first-mentioned. Only 
temples like that at Eleusis, in which the 
celebration of mysteries took place, were 
intended to accommodate a larger number 
of people. The great sacrifices and ban- 
quets shared by all the people were cele- 
brated in the court of the temple (Gr. perX- 
h6l68\ which included the altars for sacri- 
fice, and was itself surrounded by a wall 
with only one place of entrance. It was a 
feature common to all temples thnt they 
were not built directly on the surface of 
the ground, but were raised on a sub-struc- 
ture which was mounted by means of an 
uneven number of steps, so that people 
were able as a good omen to put their right 
foot on the first and last step. 

The usual shape of Greek temples was 
an oblong about twice as long as wide, at 
the front and back of which was a pedi- 
ment or gable-roof (Gr. CtCdos or dHOmd ; 
Lat. fastlgium). Round temples witli 
dome-shaped roofs were quite the excep- 
tion. The principal part of the temple 
was the chamber containing the image 
of the god. This stood on a pedestal, 
which was often placed in a small niche, 
and usually stood facing the east, opposite 
folding-doors which always opened out- 
wards. Before the image stood an altar 
used for unbloody sacrifices. This r-liam- 
ber, called in Greek ndds^ and in Latin 
cella^ generally received its light through 
the door alone, but sometimes there was 
also an opening in the roof. There were 
also temples designated hypmthrdl (from 
h^paithrOs, “ in the open air ^ in these 
there was no roof to the middle chamber 

* [Vitruvius, iii 1 § 22. The Attic form is h^pai- 
thrU8.'\ 
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of the cclla^ which was separated from the 
lateral portions by one or more rows of 
pillars on each side. 

Generally each temple belonged to only 
one god ; but sometimes a temple was re- 
garded as the dwelling-place of several 
deities, either those who were worshipped 
in groups, as the Muses, or those who were 
supposed to stand in close alliance or other 
relationship to each other, such as the 
twins Apollo and Artemis ; and Apollo, as 
leader of the Muses, together with the 
Muses themselves. Frequently only one 
god had an image and altar in the chief 
ceZZa, while others were worshipped in ad- 
joining chapels. Lastly, there wore double 
temples, with two ceUoi built in opposite 
directions. {See Architecture, fig. 13.) 
Many temples had, besides the ccZZa, a 
kind of “ holy of holies ” {ddytdn or 
mSgdrdn) which was only entered by the 
priests, and only by them at certain times, 
and which was sometimes under the ground. 
Usually an open porch or vestibule {prO- 
nd 68 \ with pillars in front, stood before 
the celltty and in it were exposed the dedi- 
catory offerings. There was often also an 
inner chamber behind the image {dpisthd- 
ddmds) which served for various purposes, 
the valuables and money belonging to the 
temple being often kept there. It was sur- 
rounded by a wall, and the door was well 
secured by locks. 

The various kinds of temples are usually 
distinguished according to the number and 
arrangement of the pillars. Thus: (1) A 
temple in antis (fig. 1) is one in which the 
pronaos (sometimes also the opisthodornos) 
was formed by the prolongation of the side 
walls of the temple (Lat. antce / Gr. para- 
atddBs) and by two columns placed between 
the terminal pilasters of the antce. 



(2) Prdstf/ldSj with the columns in front 
(fig, 2), is an epithet descriptive of a temple, 
the front of whose pronaos was formed in 
all its breadth by a row of columns quite 
separate from the walls, and with the 
columns at the extremities standing in 
front of the antce. 

(3) Am 2 }hipr 6 styl 6 s (fig. 3) describes a 


temple with the columns arranged as in (2) 
at the back as well as in the front. 



(3) AMPHIPROSTyLOa. 


(4) FCriptdrds (fig. 4) describes a temple 
surrounded on all sides by a colonnade suj)- 
porting the architrave. This is the type 
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(4) PKiuPTiaios. 


most frequently employed by the Greeks. 
{Sec Parthenon, cuts 1 and 2.) 

(5) PseuddperipUros (“false 

is an epithet of a temple in which the archi- 
trave appears to bo carried by pilasters 
or by “ engaged ” columns in the walls of 
the cella. This form is seldom used by 
the Greeks, but often by the Romans. 

(6) DiptMs (fig. 5) describes a temple 
surrounded by two ranges of columns. 
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(5) DrPTKROB. 

(7) PsendddipUrds (“ false d^ptMSy^ fig. 
6). A temple surrounded with only a single 







(6) PHKUDOniPTKnOS. 

range of columns, but at such a distanco 
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that they correspond in position to the 
exterior range of the dipteral temple. 

According to the number of columns in 
front, which must always be an even num- 
ber, since the entrance was in the middle, 
it is usual to distinguish temples as tetra-j 
hexa-j octor, dticd-^ or dOd^cd-stylCs (with 
4, 6, 8, 10, or 12 columns). The number of 
columns along each side was usually one 
more than twice the number along the 
front, but this was not the invariable rule. 
Por the architrave and for the columns of 
the different orders^ see pp. 57, 58. The 
frieze resting on the architrave, and (in 
the Doric order) the metopes in particular 
(q'.'U.), as well as the two pediments (Gr. tyni- 
pdnd)j were decorated with sculptures, and 
these sculptures, as well as the walls of the 
temple often had a more life-like and more 
varied appearance given to. them by appro- 
priate colouring. The coping of the roof, 
as well as the angles of the pediment, were 
ornamented by acrOtMd^ which consisted 
of statues, vases, or anthhnla (groups of 
flowers and leaves; cp . cut to ^Eginetan 
Sculptures). 

In the plan of their temples the Romans 
originally followed the Etruscans {cp. Tem- 
PLUM, below). The ground-plan of the 
Etruscan temple was nearly a square, the 
ratio of the depth to frontage being 6 : 5. 
Half of the space was taken up by the 
cella, and the rest by the columns. The 
architrave was of wood, and without any 
special frieze. The great temple with 
three ceLJoi on the Roman Capitol was 
built in the Etruscan style, the middle and 
largest cella being sacred to Jupiter, and 
the smaller ones on either side to Minerva 
and Juno. {Cp. Jupiter.) Under Greek 
influence the different forms of the Greek 
temple began to be imitated at Rome, the 
most prevalent type being that described 
as prostyloSj which lent itself most easily 
to the requirements of a templum in the 
strict sense of the term. An important 
alteration in the Greek form of temple 
was brought about by the introduction of 
vaulted arches or groined ceilings, which 
were seldom used by the Greeks, and never 
on a large scale, but were brought to great 
perfection by the Romans. They took the 
form of a cylindrical vaulting in the case of 
a quadrangular cellUj and a dome in the 
case of the round temples, which were 
frequent with the Romans. The two prin- 
cipal forms of the latter are (1) the rndno- 
pUrOs, which consisted of a single circle 
of columns standing on a platform mounted 


by steps and supporting tue columns which 
bore a dome on a circular architrave. (2) 
The ptJriptSrdSj with the same arrange- 
ment of columns, but with a circular cella 
in the middle which was covered by a 
dome rising from the surrounding colon- 
nade. In a third variety, of which we have 
an example in the PanthCdn {q.v.\ the 
circular body of the building is not 
I surrounded by columns externally, but 
: only provided on one side with an advanced 
portico. 

Templum. The Roman term for a space 
marked out by the augurs {sec Au(JUKEs) 
according to a certain fixed procedure. Its 
ground-i)laii was a square or rectangle,, 
having its four sides turned to the different 
points of the compass; its front however, 
according to strict Roman custom, faced 
towards the west, so that any one entering 
the temple had his face turned towards the 
east. It was not until later that the front 
was frequently made to face the oast. The 
building erected on this space, and coi- 
responding to it in plan, did not become a 
fdnum^ or sanctuary of the gods, until it 
had been consecrated by the pontiff, ces. 
(See Dedicatio.) 

As, however, there were fana which wore 
not templa^ e.g. all circular buildings, so 
there were templa which were not fana. 
Of this sort were the places where public 
affairs were transacted, such as the rostra 
in the Forum, the places where the cdmWut 
met or the Senate assembled, and even the 
city of Rome itself. The sanctuaries of 
the gods were designed as templa if they 
were intended to serve for meetings of 
the Senate, and if the form of worship 
prescribed for such sanctuaries were ap- 
propriate to the definition of a templum. 

Tenues (or TSnes\ son of Cycnus {q.v., 
2). He (with his sister Hemithea) was 
thrown by his father in a chest into the 
sea, in consequence of the slanderous 
accusations brought against him by his 
stepmother. He was borne, however, by 
the waves to the island of T5n6d6s (so- 
named from him), where he became king. 
He was afterwards reconciled to his 
father, and fell, with him, by the hand of 
Achilles, when the father and son, as allies 
of the Trojans, were opposing the landing 
of the Greeks on the shores of Asia. 

Tensa. The chariot used for processions,, 
or for the gods at the Circensian games. 
(Sec Chariots.) 

Tfipid&nnm. A tepid bath-room. {See 
Baths.) 
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TfirSbra. A military en^^ino for boring 
into the walls of a besieged town. {See 
Aries.) 

Tfirentianus Manrus. A Latin gram- 
marian, born in Mauritania. At the close 
of the 3rd century b.c. he wrote a didactic 
poem on prosody and metre, composed in 
the most varied forms of verse {De Litf(^rU, 
SylldbiSj Metris). The estimation in which 
he was held by later grammarians is proved 
by their frequent quotations from him. 

T6rentini Ludi. See Sjeculares Lupi. 

Tfirentlus. (1) Publius TSrentius Afer 
(or the African). A celebrated Roman 
comic poet. He was born in Carthage about 
185 B.C., and came to Rome as a slave in the 
possession of the senator Terentius Lucanus, 
who, on account of his promising talents 
and handsome person, gave him a good 
education and set him free. As early as 
16G, on the recommendation of the poet 
Cacclllus Statius, he produced his first play, 
the Maiden of Andr6s {Andrla), which met 
with great success. He succeeded in win- 
ning the favour and friendship of the most 
distinguished men, such as the younger 
JScipio and Laelius. He was less successful 
with his next piece. The Mofhcr-in-Laio 
{Hecym)^ which came out in the following 
year, and was without doubt his feeblest 
production. It Wvis only on its third repre- 
sentation in 16*6 that it met with any success. 
Meanwhile, in 163, two years after the first 
production of the Ilecyra^ he ventured to 
appear before the public with a new piece, 
The Self-Tormentor {HantontlmOrUmenbs). 
This was followed in 161 by the EunUchus, 
which was very warmly received, and by 
the Phorrnio. In 160, after bringing out 
another play. The Brothers {Ad€lphi\ he 
went to Greece, where he died 169 b.c. 

Terence, like the other poets wiio wrote 
palliatce {see Comedy, 2), borrowed from 
the older Greek poets, especially from 
MSnander (only the Hecyra and Phormio 
being taken from ApollSdorus), This he 
did however with a certain freedom ; and 
sometimes by fusing together similar 
Greek compositions, and borrowing appro- 
priate scenes from other poets, he managed 
to expand the simple plot of the Greek 
original. Evidently of a refined mind, he 
had no taste for the lively realism of a 
Plautus. On the contrary, he aimed at 
artistic correctness of plot, delicate deli- 
neation of character, and elegance of form. 
He had nothing of the vivacity, force, and 
wit of Plautus, and fell far behind Menander 
in freshness and vigour, for which reason 


Caesar pertinently called him Menander’s 
half [o dimldidti^ Menander^ quoted by 
Suetonius in his life of Terence]. 

In his style, although a foreigner, he 
caught the refined tone of Roman society 
so successfully as to cause his detractors to 
maintain that he had been assisted in his 
compositions by his noble patrons, a reproach 
from which he does not entirely exonerate 
I himself in the prologue to the Adelphi. 
His works do not appear to have main- 
tained their reputation on the stage with 
the public at large for any length of time 
after his death. They have, nevertheless, 
remained for all time the favourite litera- 
ture of cultivated readers. Ancient critics 
also made them a subject of study, and 
wrote many commentaries on them. We 
still possess the important commentary by 
.iEltus Donatus, belonging to the middle 
of the 4th century a.d., as well as the less 
valuable one by Eugraphlus of the 10th 
century, when Terence was (as for some 
time previously) a favourite text-book. 
These have come down to us besides the 
didascdlla* {q.v.) to the several pieces, 
and the metrical arguments by SulpTcIus 
Apolllnaris. 

(2) Publius Terentius Varro Atdetnus. A 
Roman poet, born 82 B.C. by the river Atax 
in Gallia Narbonensis; he died before 36 B.c. 
According to an ancient authority, he only 
began to study Greek literature in his 35th 
year. Accordingly his satires on the model 
of Lticillus, and his epic poem on Caesar’s 
war with the Sequ^ni {Bellum Sflqudnicum) 
must belong to his earlier years. He after- 
wards followed the fashion of imitating the 
Alexandrian School, which was just coming 
into vogue, and composed, besides elegies 
and didactic poems after Greek models, his 
epic poem, entitled the ArgOnautoi, in four 
books, a free imitation of the ArgOnautlca 
by Apollonius RhOdlus. This masterpiece, 
which has been much praised by later poets, 
and of which (as of his poems in general) 
only scattered fragments remain, appears 
to have been the most remarkable produc- 
tion in the domain of narrative epic poetry 
between the time of Ennius and that of 
Vergil. 

(3) Marcus Terentius Varro ESdttnus {i,Q, 
a native of R6a.tS in the Sabine territory). 
The most learned of the Romans; born 116 B.c. 
of an ancient senatorial family. He devoted 
himself to study at an early age, under the 
direction chiefly of the learned antiquarian 
and philologist .iElIus Stilo, without how- 
ever withdrawing from public life either 
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ia time of peace or war. He held the public 
offices of tribune, curule sedile, and praetor. 
In 67 he was lieutenant to Pompey in the 
war against the pirates ; in 49 he again 
held a command under Pompey in the 
province of Spain beyond the Iberua, but 
was taken prisoner by Caesar after the 
capitulation of Ilerda. Although he after- 
wards rejoined Pompey, Csesar received 
him into favour, and he returned to Rome 
in 46 B.C., where he is said to have had the 
superintendence of the great library which 
Csesar destined for the public use. In spite 
of his abstaining henceforward from taking 
any active part in public affairs, he was 
proscribed by Antony in 43, and only nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. Pardoned by 
Octavianus, he lived till the year 27, full 
of vigour and literary activity to the last. 

Varro’s learning comprised all the j)ro- 
vinces of literature known at that time, 
and in productivity he was equalled by no 
Romans, and only a few Greeks. According 
to his own statement, he had composed 490 
books before his 78th year ; the total number 
of his works, either in prose or verse, theo- 
retical or practical, exceeded 70, in more 
than 600 books. Of these, the three books 
on agriculture {RBrum EusHcdrum Libri\ 
written in the form of a dialogue in his 
80th year, in which he treats the subject ex- 
haustively, drawing from his own experience 
as well as from more ancient sources, are 
the only ones that have been completely 
preserved. Further, of the original 25 
books on the Latin language (7>/’ Lingiicl 
Ldtlnd) dedicated to Caesar, in which he 
systematically treats, under the head of ety- 
mology, inflexions and syntax, only books 
v-x exist, in a mutilated condition. This 
work was followed by a number of other 
grammatica;! writings. It is only through 
a series of extant titles of his works that 
we know of his literaiy and historical 
studies, which were especially directed to 
dramatic poetry, and in particular to the 
comedies of Plautus, as well as of his re- 
searches into the history and antiquities of 
his own nation. His principal work, of 
which much use has been made by later 
writers, the AntlqiMdUs RUrum HUmdnd- 
I'um et Dlvlndrum, in 41 books. This 
was the most important of his writings 
on these subjects, as it gave a comjflete 
account of the political and religious life of 
the Romans from^the earliest times. The 
15 books, entitled hnd ginHs or Hehddmddds^ 
published about b.c. 39, contained 700 por- 
traits of celebrated Greeks and Romans, 


in sets of seven in each group, with epi- 
grams written beneath them. His nine 
DiscXphnamm Libri gave an encyclo- 
paedia of the arts pertaining to general 
culture (grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, geo- 
metry, arithmetic, astronomy, music, archi- 
tecture, medicine). His 76 Libri L6gist6r%ci 
included shorter popular treatises of a his- 
torical and philosophical nature, described 
by titles appropriate to their contents, bor- 
rowed from the names of well-known persons 
(e.g. Slscima de Hisfdrid), Among Varro’s 
numerous and varied poetical works we will 
only mention, as the most original, the 
150 books of Menippeari Satires {Sdtnrw 
Menipp&m), which were completed before 
45 B.C., a species of composition which he in- 
troduced into Roman literature in imitation 
of the Cynic Mfinippus of Gildara. In these 
Satires, written alternately in prose and 
different kinds of verse, he treats of philo- 
sophical questions, especially those relating 
to morality, science, etc., chiefly with the 
view of exposing the failings of* the age. 
Only a number of titles and fragments of 
this work have been preserved. 

(4) Quintus Terentius Scaurus. The most 
renowned Latin scholar and critic of the time 
of Hadrian (117-138 A.D.), commentator on 
Plautus and Vergil, and author of treatises 
on Latin grammar and poetry. A small 
work, De OrthogrdpMd^ of some value for 
the history of the Latin language, bears his 
name [but is probably not written by this 
Scaurus]. 

Tereus. King of Laulis, husband of 
Pr6cne {q.v.). 

Tergiversatlo. The Roman term for the 
dereliction of duty involved in a legal 
prosecution being dropped by the prosecutor. 
Under Nero this offence was punished by 
fines and disgrace {^infdmla). 

Terminus. The Roman god of bounds, 
under whose special protection were the 
stones {termini) which marked boundaries. 
The regulations respecting these stones and 
the religious customs and institutions con- 
nected with them went back to the time 
of king Numa. At the setting of such a 
stone every one living near the boundary 
assembled; and in their presence the hole 
prepared for the reception of the stone was 
watered with the blood of a sacrificial 
animal ; incense, field-produce, honey, and 
wine were sprinkled over it, and a victim 
sacrificed. The stone, anointed and decked 
with garlands and ribbons, was then placed 
uj)on the smouldering bones and pressed 
into the earth. Whoever pulled up the 
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stone was cursed, together with his draught- 
cattle, and any one might kill him witli 
impunity and without being defiled by his 
blood. In later times the punishment of 
fines was instituted instead. 

The festival of the Terrnindlia was cele- 
brated in Rome and in the country on the 
23rd of February. The neighbours on 
either side of any boundary gathered round 
the landmark, with their wives, children, 
and servants ; and crowned it, each on his 
own side, with garlands, and offered cakes 
and bloodless sacrifices. In later times, 
however, a lamb, or sucking pig, was some- 
times slain, and the stone sprinkled with 
the blood. Lastly, the whole neighbourhood 
joined in a general feast. A lamb was also 
sacrificed in the grove of Terminus, which 
was six Roman miles from Rome, near the 
ancient border of the town of Laurentum. 
On the Capitol there was a stone dedicated 
to Terminus^ which had originally stood 
in the open air, but when the temple of 
.Inpiter was founded by the last king, Tar- 
(juinTus Sfiperbus, it was inclosed within 
the building, as the augurs would not allow 
it to bo removed. 

Terpander (Gr. Terpandrds). A Greek 
poet and musician, a native of Antissa in 
TiesbSs. He is the true founder of Greek 
classical music, and also of lyric poetry, 
both JEolian and Dorian. He was the first 
to clothe in artistic form the kind of choral 
song, called ndrrdis^ used at the festivals of 
Apollo ; he also introduced other important 
innovations into music. He is sometimes 
erroneously described as having added three 
strings to the original lyre of four strings 
[Strabo, p. 618] ; but it is more probable 
that the lyre of seven strings was already 
in existence in his own time [Aristotle, 
ProbL, xix 32]. The principal scene of his 
labours was Sparta, whither he had been 
summoned by order of the Delphic oracle to 
quell a disturbance amongst the people. It 
was at Sparta that he reduced to order the 
music of the Dorians. It was here too 
that he won the prize at the musical com- 
petition at the Carneift. Between 672 and 
f)48 B.o. he carried off the prize four times 
in succession at the Pythian games in 
Delphi. Only a few verses of his own 
poems are extant. 

Terpslchdre. The Muse of dancing. (See 
Muses.) 

Tertulllanus ( Quintus Septlmlus Ft ovens). 
One of the most important of the Latin 
Fathers. He was born at Carthage of 
pagan parents about 160 A.D., and died 


I about 230. After receiving a careful 
I education in rhetoric and jurisprudence 
; (and probably practising as a lawyer), 
he embraced Christianity, and became a 
pre.sbyter in his native town. After de- 
fending Christianity against jiaganism, he 
joined the ascetic and fanatic sect of the 
Montaiiists, and became their champion 
against the Church. His writings reflect 
with faithfulness his general ability ; his 
rhetorical training and legal subtlety ; his 
I'ugged, combative, and passionate character ; 
and his lively and often impetuous imagina- 
tion. They are written in the colloquial 
language of his time, which had many points 
of close contact with tliat spoken by the 
lower classes. His literary activity, which 
extended over a considerable length of time, 
was at its height in the reigns of Sgverus 
and Caracalla. His Apdldffidj written about 
138, holds the foremost place amongst his 
works. It is one of his earliest writings, 
and was addressed to the provincial gover- 
nors of the Roman empire, in defence of 
Christianity, during a time of bitter perse- 
cution. 

Tessfira {Latin), (1) A die {see Dice). 
Also (2) a ticket of admission to the 
theatre {q.v.,, II). 

Testudo (Lat. ; Gr. chHOnc, “ tortoise- 
shell ”). The general designation for dif- 
ferent kinds of sheds for the protection of 
soldiens engaged in a siege. {See cut 2 under 
Sieges.) 

Tethys, wife of OcSilinis ( 7 .'?’.). 

Tetradrachmdn. A Greek silver -join 
equivalent to four drachmw. {sec Coinage). 

T 6 trai 6 glk. The Athenian term given to 
the group of four plays which the poets 
produced in rivalry with each other at the 
dramatic contests held at the feast of 
! Dionysus. After the introduction of the 
I satyric drama, this, or a drama of a com- 
I paratively cheerful character (such as the 
Alcestis of Euripides), formed the fourth 
piece of three tragedies or of a trilogy. 
By a tetralogy is more particularly meant 
such a group of four dramas as had be- 
longed to the same cycle of myths, and 
had thus formed a connected whole. Of 
such a kind were the tetralogies of iEechylus. 
It is doubtful, however, vmether he found 
thi.s type of connected tetralogy already 
in use, or was the first to introduce it. 
Sophocles abolished the connexion between 
the several pieces, and Euripides followed 
his example. A complete tetralogy is 
not extant, although a trilogy exists in 
, the Oresteia of ^Eschylus, consisting of 
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the tragedies AgdmcmnOnj Ch6(iph6rce^ and 
JEumi^nidSs ; the satjric pla^" appended to 
it was the PrOteus. 

Tetrarch (Or. tSfrarchcs). Properly the 
ruler of one of the four parts of a district 
divided into four governments. Also the 
title of a petty prince, like the rulers in 
those provinces of Asia which were allowed 
by Rome to retain a certain independence. 

Teucer (Gr. Teukrds). (1) A son of Sca- 
mander and the Nymph Id 0 ea; the most 
aaicient king of Troy, from whom the people 
were called Teucri. According to another 
legend, he, with Scamander, was driven by 
famine from Crete, and found refuge with 
Dardanus ; while another version of the 
story describes Dardanus as having been 
received by Teucer. 

(2) A son of Tfilamon of Salamis (thus 
named from his descent from HesISne, the 
Teucrian king’s daughter) ; half-brother of 
Ajax. He was the best archer amongst 
the Creeks before Troy. On his return 
from the war, accused by his father of par- 
ticipation in his brother’s murder, and 
banished from the country, he sought a new 
home in Cyi)rus, by the advice of Apollo, 
where Belus of Sidon, in return for assis- 
tance rendered him in war, made over to 
him the government, and he founded the 
town of Salamis. After his father’s death, 
it is said that he returned to his native 
•town of Salamis, but was driven away by 
his nephew and went to Spain. 

Thilftmus. The Creek term for a com- 
imodious room in a house, and especially the 
nuptial chamber. (See House.) 

Thftllft (Cr. TMleid), (1) One of the 
‘Craces. (See Charites.) 

(2) The Muse of dancing and pastoral 
■poetry. (See Muses.) 

Thallo. Coddess of flowers, who presided 
over spring. (See Hor®.) 

Th&mjfrls. A Thracian bard, mentioned 
by Homer [II. ii 596], son of PhllammSn 
and the Nymph ArgISpe. He boasted that 
he could rival the Muses, and was therefore 
•deprived by them of sight and voice, and 
the power of playing the lute. According 
to later legends, he expiated his arrogance 
hy being punished in Hades. 

Th&n&tds. The Creek personification of 
death. (Sec Death.) 

ThargSllA The principal feast of Apollo 
in Athens, held on the seventh day of Thar- 
geliOn (May-June), the birthday of the god. 
"Originally it was connected with the ripen- 
ing of the field produce. A procession was 
formed, and the first fruits of the year were 


offered to Apollo, together with Artemis 
and the Horae. It was at the same time an 
expiatory feast, at which a peculiar propi- 
tiatory sacrifice was offered, which was to 
purify the State from all guilt, and avert 
the wrath of the god, lest he should exer- 
cise his avenging and destroying power 
in burning up the harvest with parching 
heat, and in visiting the people with pesti- 
lence. Two persons, condemned to death, 
a man and a woman, as representatives 
of the male and female population, were led 
about with a garland of figs round their 
necks to the sound of flutes and singing, 
and scourged with seaweed and with the 
branches of a fig tree. They wore then 
sacrificed at a certam .spot on the sea- 
shore, their bodies burned, and the ashes 
cast into the sea. In later times they seem 
to have been contented with throwing the 
expiatory victims from a height into the 
sea, catching them as they fell, and banish- 
ing them from the country. Besides these 
sacrifices, festal processions and choral 
contests between men and boys took place. 
At the same time the great feast of Apollo 
was probably held at Del6s, to which the 
Athenians sent a sacred embassy in the 
ancient ship in which Theseus is said to 
have sailed to Crete, and which was always 
kept in repair. 

Thaumas. Son of Pontus and Gsea, hus- 
band of Electra, one of the^OceanldSs, and 
father of the Harpies and Iris. 

Th6ano. The pretended wife of Pytha- 
goras the philosopher. Seven extant letters 
on jealousy, on the education of children, 
the management of a household, etc., are 
attributed to her. 

Theatre. 

(I) The Greek Theatre. 

The Greek theatre was originally in- 
tended for the performance of dithyrambic 
choruses at the feast of Dionysus. (See 
Dithyrambos.) From the first it consisted 
of two principal parts : (a) the circular 
dancing-place, orcMstrd^ with the altar 
(thymUif) of the god in the centre; and 
(h) the place for the spectators, or the 
thSdtrdn proper. The theatron was in the 
form of a segment of a circle, greater than 
a semi-circle, with the seats rising above 
one another in concentric tiers (see fig. 
1). The seats were almost always cut 
in the slope of a hill. [There are ex- 
ceptions to this rule at M@g&ldp5lls and 
Mantineia, wfiere there is an artificial 
substructure.] When the dithyrambic 
choruses had developed into the drama, a 
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structure called the sMnS (Lat. sccena) was 
added, with a stage for dramatic represen- 
tations. It was erected on the side of the 
orchestra away from the spectators, and at 
such a height and distance as to allow of 


having built ’’ the theatre.] The remains 
of this theatre have been exposed to view 
since the excavations of 1862. [Further 
excavations in the direction of the stage 
buildings were made in 1877 and 1886.]^ 


Thtatron. 



the stage being in full view from every 
part of the theatre. 

The first stone theatre was that built at 
Athens, the home of the Greek drama ; and 
the theatres in every part of the Hellenic 
world were constructed on the same general 
principles. It is said that at a performance 
about 496 B.C., when iEschylus, Pratinas, 
and Choerilus were competitors, the wooden 
scaffolding on which the spectators were 
standing broke down ; and that it was 
accordingly resolved to construct a theatre 
of stone instead [Suidas, s.v. Pratinas]. The 
building was near the east end of the 
southern slope of the Acr6p5ll8 ; and in its 
construction partial use was made of the 
rock against which it rested. It was not, 
however, completed until between 340 and 
330 B.C., when Athens was under the finan- 
cial administration of Lycurgus. [Cp. in- 
scription in Corp. Inscr, Att. ii 176, or Hicks, 
Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions^ 
No. 128; Pseudo-Plutarch, Lives of the Ten 
Orators, p. 841 c; Pausanias, i 29 § 16. 
All these authorities speak of Lycurgus as 
having “ completed the theatre. It is 
Hfpfirldes alone (Fragm. 139 Sauppe), 
who, in a speech on behalf of the children 
of Lycurgus, rhetorically describes him as 


* [In oomioxion with these last excavfitions u 
th(x>ry was started by Dr. DCrpfeld, of the Ger- 
man School of Archteology at Athens. Accord- 
ing to his view, (1) the sacred precinct calh'd 
the Lgnaidn contained in the 5tn century n.o. 
no permanent building for dramatic purposes, 
but only two temples, the older dating from the 
time of PlsistrUtus, and close to it a circular 
orchestra, seventy -eight feet in diameter. And6- 
ctdtls, De Mpsteriis, § 88, speaks of certain con- 
spirators descending “ from the Odium into the 
orchistraf not the ffieafron ; and in Aristophanes 
the word theatron is applied to the auditorium 
alone. (2) The first permanent building was 
completed by Lycurgus in 380 b.c., and consisted 
of a stone wall sixty-five feet seven inches long, 
with two wings rising like towers on either side. 
Behind the wall was an oblong room for the 
actors, and in front of the wall to the north there 
was a new orchestra. Bows of seats were con- 
structed at the same time ; but at present there 
was no raised stage. (8) At some later date there 
was built a permanent proscenium of stone, ten 
or twelve feet high. (4j Under Claudius {the 
“ Nero” of the inscription on the Jtyjmcenium) the 
orchestra received its pavement of marblt*, and 
about this time the stage was raised. (5) In the 
8rd century a.d., one Phaedrus, whose name ap- 
pears on the inscription on the hpposcinlum^ 
erected a new stage in front of the older one. 
To this period, in other words to Eomish times, 
belongs also the continuous stone balusti^e 
separating the auditorium from the orchestra. 

On the other hand, it has been observed (1) that 
B.c. 330 is a very late date for the Athenians to 
have erected their earliest stone theatre. (2) The 
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With the spread of dramatic representa- | 
tions stone theatres were built in every j 
part of the Hellenic world ; and, shortly I 
after the time of Alexander the Great, they | 
were practically universal. It has been 
estimated that the theatre at Athens had 
room for 27,500 persons [Zeifitchrift fllr 
hildende Kanst^ xiii p. 202]. Plato is only 
using round numbers when he speaks of a 
j)lay of AgathOn having been witnessed by 
80,000 spectators [Symp. 175 e ]. Among 
other large theatres may be mentioned, in i 
Greece, those of Megalopolis, Sparta, and j 
Epidaurus ; in Sicily, that of Syracuse ; in 
Asia Minor, those of Ephesus and Miletus. 
There were also large theatres in Crete. 
[Among other theatres of Greek origin, | 
remains of which are still in existence, are 
the following : in Greece., at the PeirsBus, \ 
at ThQricus, Oropus, Sicyon, Argos, Man- j 
tineia, Rhiniassa and Dramyssus in Epirus, 
and in Mel6s and DelCs. In Sicily^ at Aerse, 
Tyndaris, Taur5m6ni6n, and Segesta (fig. 8). I 
In Asia Minor^ at Aspendus, Perge, and 
Side in Pamphylia ; Myra, Patara, and Tal- i 
missus in Lycia ; lassSs in Caria ; Ass6s 
and PergamSn in Mysia; and Hlerapdlis 
and Aizani in Phrygia.] 

It is estimated that in the theatre at 
Athena the space assigned to each spectator 
was about thirteen inches in breadth ; the 
depth of the seat was sufficient to allow room 
behind for the feet of the spectator sitting 
immediately above. To facilitate access to 
the various parts of the atidUOrUim^ the 

oroction of a wooden structure, including a vast 
number of seats, twice a year, or the keeping 
of such structure in repair, woTild have been a 
troublesome task. (8) The evidence from litera- 
ture in favour of wooden seats is inconclusive. ' 
Aristophanes (Tkesm. 895) and Criitlnus (Fraom. \ 
Incert. 51) apeak of ikria or “benches”; but this I 
may be only a survival of the older term when it 
was no longer strictly accurate. (4) The evidence ! 
already quoted as to Lycurgus is on the whole in j 
favour of his having canipleted e structure that 
was already partially finished. (5) The retaining 
wall supporting the rows of stone seats on either 
side is built with enormous blocks of conglome- 
rate, hidden by a thin wall of the finest pords 
limestone. It" is this conglomerate which is 
understood to bo one of the grounds on which Dr. 
DOrpfeld assigns a late date to the structure. 
But (as observed by Professor Middleton in cor- 
roboration of a paper read by Prof. Jebb to the 
above effect) the pointing of the blocks is all 
“ drafted ” masonry, and all the joints are marked 
Avith a shallow groove, and the whole face dressed 
with a very broad chisel parted into fourteen teeth 
just as in the walls of Clmon. For this reason 
Prof. Middleton holds that the auditorium belongs ; 
to the middle of the 5th century, while the per- j 
manent stage buildings may be assigned to the ' 
time of Lycurg'is. A lhnr »ub iudicelU eaf,] ' 


parallel tiers of seats were separated by one 
or more broad passages running from end 
to end, and horizontally dividing the tiers 
into several zones; those passages were 
called diazOmdtd (Lat. prcecinctidnes). The 
seats were also divided vertically by stairs 
radiating from below, and intersecting the 
diazomata at right angles. The wedge- 
like blocks thus formed were called kcr- 
kides (Lat. cunH). The number of the 
stairs varies according to the size of the 
theatre. In the theatre at Athens there 
are fourteen, giving access to thirteen 
blocks of seats. [The audience were pro- 
bably arranged according to their respec- 
tive tribes, and the number of the tribes 
was raised in later times from ten to twelve 
or thirteen.] In the Greek theatre the 
normal number of the stairs was even ; in 
the Roman it was usually uneven. They 
either ascend straight throughout the whole 
building, or are differently arranged in the 
several zones of seats. [Thus, in the 
theatre at Epidaurus, designed by PSly- 
clitus the younger, there are twelve ker- 
kides in the lower zone, and twenty-two in 
the upper; only eleven flights of stairs 
ascending straight from the lowest to the 
highest part of the auditorium.] 

In the Athenian theatre, the front row 
of seats, which was the nearest to the 
orchestra., consisted of sixty-seven marble 
stalls ; forty-five of these were re- 
served for priests and other ministers of 
religion, and the rest for the officials of 
the State. The central seat in this row 
was reserved for the priest of Dionysus. 
Tho right of occupying a reserved seat in 
one of the front rows was called prtiSdrXd 
[Aristophanes, Eq. 575, 702, 1405]; and it 
was in this part of the theatre that seats 
were provided for public benefactors, for 
the strdtSgi, for the orphans of those who 
had fallen in war [/Eschines, Ctes. 174], 
and for ambassadors from foreign states 
[Demosthenes, De Cor. 28]. The judges of 
the dramatic competitions sat together in 
a body, and would naturally have some of 
the best places assigned to them. Behind 
the front row were placed a number of 
inferior priests and priestesses. It is 
not known how the rest of the spectators 
were arranged, but it is probable that the 
members of each tribe sat in the same part 
of the theatre. The tickets of admission 
discovered in Attica are of two kinds : (a) 
ordinary leaden tokens about tho size of 
either a florin or (more frequently) a six- 
penny-bit, with Dionysus or a mask on 
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the obverse, and the name or number of a 
tribe on the reverse ; (6) counters of bone or 
ivory, about the size of half-a-crown, with a 
head on one side, and on the other a Greek 
or Roman numeral — never higher than xv 
(fig. 2). The latter were for the use of persona 
enjoying the right of proedria^ and belong to 
the Roman period (Benndorfs Beitrdge^ p.36 
ff ; Baumeister’s Dcnkmdler^ figs. 1833-6). 
The price of a ticket was two obols (about 
3r^.) ; and, in the case of poorer citizens, this 
payment was made out of the theoric fund. 



(2) * IVORY TICKKT. 

Witli head of Ci6nuH. 
(Gonzonbac'a Collecuon, Smyrna.) 


Women were generally present at the 
performance of tragedies ; but from that of 
comedies those of the higlicr classes usually 
stayed away. In the 5th century, the 
women sat in a separate part of the theatre 
(Aristophanes, Pax 964) ; at the back, accord- 
ing to Pollux (ix. 44) ; and with the resi- 
dent aliens behind them. Boys were admitted 
(Plato, Laivs, 658 o); slaves probably not. 
The provision against sun and rain customary 
in the Roman theatre was unknown to the 
ancient Greeks. [Those who could afford 
it brought cushions and carpets to sit on 
(iEschines, 76 ; Fals. Leg. 111). By 
command of the oracle at Delphi, all the 
spectator.s wore wreaths of bay leaves in 
honour of Dionysus (Demosthenes, Meid. 52). ] 
The orchestra was considerably below the 
level of the stage. [In the theatre at Epi- 
daurus, the stage is almost exactly twelve 
feet high ; in that of Megalopolis, excavated 
in 1890, the height is about six feet.] The 
chorus entered the orchestra by means of 
passages (pdrddoi) on either side of the 
stage. These also gave access to the 
audience, who came in by the orchestra^ 
and thence mounted the flights of steps 
leading to the seats assigned them. The 
orchestra was connected with the stage by | 
means of steps, by which the chorus 
ascended on the rare occasions when the 
action of the play involved their presence 
on the stage [e.g. Sophocles, (Ed. Col. 
856-7 ; Aristophanes, Eg. 490-4 ; cp. 
rj. c. A. 


; Aeharn. 324-7, Av. 353-400. But, as a 
I general rule, the chorus remained in the 
orchestra^ at a lower level than the stage]. 

I Strictly speaking, it was only the 

1 decorated wall at the back of the stage 
that was called the sMnC (lit. “ booth ”)• 

, The same name was, however, given to 
! the stage-buildings, and (far more fre- 
quently) to the stage on which the actors 
performed. The more di.stinctive designa- 
tion for the stage is pro8c€nium (Gr. 

! prdskPnidnj “the space in front of the 
.*ikPne, or booth ’’), or Idgeidn ( “ the speak- 
ing-place ”).i It is also called okribds 

* [The ordinary view that the actors occupied 
a narrow rai.sed stage behind the orch extra was 
first attacked by HOpken, De Theatro Attico sceculi 
a. Chr. (juinti (Bonn, 1884), wlio is supported by 
Br. Dorpfcld. It is true that the stage-buildings 
excavated at Epidaurus aro twelve feet higher 
than tiie orchestra, but tliese buildings are re- 
garded by Dr. DOrpfeld as the background of the 
aettjrs’ stage, partly bticause then^ are no steps 
leadingdo'w ii to the orchestra. On tin* other hand, 
(1) Vitruvius, v 7, tells us that the Greek stage 
was from ten to twelve feet high, but narrower 
than the Roman. (2) The theatre of Epidaurus 
may possibly have been provided with wooden 
steps ; Dr. DOrpfeld himself {Berlin Philol. 
Wochemchrift, 1890, ]). 1484) 8e<‘S no objection to 
ascribing its proscenium to the 3rd or 2nd century 
H.c. The height of its stage, twelve feet, corre- 
sponds to that given by Vitruvius as cliaracter- 
istic of the Greek theatre. (3) Several passages 
of Aristophanes imply that the actors were on a 
higher level than the chorus (Eq. 149, c. schol. : 
Vesp. 1341, 1514; Av. 175-8, 208). (4) The use of 

stefis to connect the orchestra with the stage is 
attested by a writer in the earlier part of the 
3rd century b.c., AthensBUS, the author of a work 
on engines of war, Mech., p. 2f) (ed. Wescher), who 
compares cei’tain ladders usetl in sieges to those 
“placed in theatres against i\iQ proscenia ior the 
actors” {cp. Pollux iv 127). (5) Buc.h steps may 
lie seen on vases of Southern Italy, beginning with 
the 8rd century, representing comic sc mes {e y. 
Baumeist(*r, fig.“.902 ai;d 1828*= British Mus. P’ 101; 

I Schreiber’s Bihleratlas, I, v 11, 18; lleydeniann 
I in Jahrb. des Deutsrh. Archdol. Inst. 1880. p. 2(>0). 

(6) Tlieuse of epi Us sknUs, “upon the sketU," in 
ArLs) otle’s Poetics, implies something raised above 

I the level of the ground (G/am'caZ v 97). 

(7) In the summer of 1893 an inscription was 
found in the theatre at Delos identifying the pro- 
scenium with the (oyeion. The theatres at Mag- 
nesia and Tralles have al^ been excavated. At 
Tralles there isu double flight of stoi>8 leading up 
from the orchestra to the front of the proscenium, 
t«*ii or twelve feet high. In spite of the st>*p8, the 
jtroscenium is explained by Dr. Dflrpfeld as merely 
a background for the actors in the orchestra. At 
Magnesia he accepts it as a true stage ten feet 
in height, but he ascribes it to Roman times 
{Mittheilunyen, xviii 410: xix 86; Journ. Hellenic 
Studies, 1^4, p. 230). The evidence* from the 
theatre at Megalopolis may be regarded as incon- 
clusive {Class. Jicv. V 2fH, and Ea carol ions at. 
Meyalopot is, 1892, p. 91 ). Cp. Am. Journ. of Philol. 
xiv 68, 198, 278.] 
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[Plato, Symp. 194 b] or hSma [Plutarch, 
Phoc.ion 34, and inscription on the 
hyposccnium of the theatre at Athens], 
On either side of the proscenium were 
wings, called parasedniaj which, together 
with the space behind the real sk^nS^ served 
as dressing-rooms for the actors, and 
store-rooms for the costumes and machinery. 
The name of hyposeSnium was given to 
the hollow space beneath the floor of the 
stage, and also to the lower wall adorned 
with pillars and statues facing the 
orchestra. A flight of steps leading out 
upon the stage from underneath was 
occasionally used for bringing ghosts and 
spectres upon the stage. They were 
called “ Charon’s steps ” [Pollux, iv 132]. 

The scenery was very simple. Like many 
other things connected with the stage, it 
is said to have been first introduced by 


to the right of the audience represented 
views in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the city where the scene of the action is 
laid. The periaktos to the left represented 
a more distant country. In correspondence 
with this, the entrance to the right of the 
audience was reserved for actors coming 
from the immediate neighbourhood; while 
that to the left was fpr those who came 
from a distance [Pollux, iv 126 ; Vitruvius, 
V 6; Servius on Vergil, Georg, iii 24]. In 
connexion with the action of the play, 
accessories, such as altars, statues, and 
tombs, were introduced when necessary. 
There is no direct evidence for a drop cur- 
tain in the Greek theatre. 

Machinery of various kinds was used to 
imitate thunder and lightning. For the 
former, casks filled with pebbles were sent 
rolling down bronze surfaces [Pollux, iv 



(As restored by Strack.) 


^schylus [Vitruvius, vii proef. 11]; but 
we have better authority for ascribing its 
introduction to Sophocles [Aristotle, Poet. 
iv 16 j. The first painter of stage scenery 
{skenogrdpMa) is said to have been Aga- 
tharchus [Vitruvius l.c.]. The principal 
decoration consisted of a light and movable 
screen placed in front of the wall at the back 
of the stage. On this screen was painted the 
scene of the play. In tragedy, it was usually 
the front of a king’s palace, with three 
doors. The interior of a house was never 
represented by means of painted scenery, 
but only by means of the mechanical device 
call the ckkykl^ma. Towards the fore- 
ground of the stage, on each side, there 
was a revolving stand of three side-scenes, 
called a pi^,riakt6s, — a contrivance which 
allowed of the scenery at either or both 
ends of the stage being changed without 
changing the background. The periaktos 


130]. There were also contrivances for 
making persons appear or disappear in the 
air \ih. 132]. But of these we know hardly 
anything except the names by which they 
were designated. In order to make the 
actor’s voice more audible at a distance, 
vessels of bronze of different tones were 
sometimes suspended in niches in various 
parts of the auditorium [Vitruv. i 1,9; v 5. 
Niches of this kind have been observed in the 
remains of the theatre at Aizani in Phrygia, 
at Geri!ls& in the Dilcdpdlis, and in Crete.] 
Theatres were frequently used for public 
purposes unconnected with the drama. At 
Athens the custom of using the theatre for 
assemblies of the people prevailed from the 
middle of the 3rd century B.c. 

Fig. 3 represents the theatre of S^gesta 
in Sicily [situated near the crest of a hill. 
The lower part of the auditorium is in 
nearly perfect preservation. The structure 
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is Greek, but the stage-buildings were 
altered in Roman times]. 

[For further details, see A. Miillor, Die 
Griechischen BUhnenaltertliilmer,, 1886 ; or 

A. E. Haigh, The Attic Theatre^ 1889.] 

(II) The Roman Theatre. 

In Rome, where dramatic representations, 
in the strict sense of the term, were not 
given until 240 B.C., a wooden stage was 
erected in the Circus for each performance, 
and taken down again. The place for the 
spectators was a space surrounded by a 
wooden barrier, within which the public 
stood and looked on in a promiscuous mass. 
It was not until 194 b.c. that a place was 
set apart for the senators nearest to the 
stage, but without any fixed seats; those 
who wanted to sit had to bring their own 
chairs ; sometimes, by order of the 
Senate, sitting was forbidden. In 154 

B. c. an attempt was made to build a 
permanent theatre with fixed seats; 
but it had to bo pulled down by 
order of the Senate. In 145 b.c., on 
the conquest of Greece, theatres pro- 
vided with seats after the Greek 
model wore erected ; these, however, 
were only of wood, and served for 
one representation alone. Such was 
the splendid theatre built in 58 B.C. 
by the aedile iEmilTus Scaurus, con- 
taining, among other decorations, 

3,000 bronze statues, and provided 
with 80,000 seats. The first stone 
theatre was built by Pompey in 55 
(B.C., a second one by Cornelius 
Balbus, 13 B.C., and in the same year, 
the one dedicated by Augustus to his 
nephew Marcell us, and called by his name, 
the ruins of which still exist (fig. 4). The 
first of these contained 17,500, the second 
11,510, and the third 20,000 seats. Besides 
these, there were no other stone theatres 
in Rome; wooden theatres continued to be 
•erected under the Empire. 

The Roman theatre differed from the 
G-reek. In the first place, the auditorium 
{cdvBa\ which was divided in the same way 
as in the Greek by horizontal passages and 
by stairs (only into an uneven number 
of divisions), formed a semicircle only, 
with the front wall of the stage-building 
us its diameter, whilst in the Greek it was 
larger than a semicircle. Again, a covered 
•colonnade ran round the highest story of 
the Roman theatre, the roof of which was 
of the same height as the highest part of 
the stage. The orchestra, moreover, which 


was enclosed by the cavea^ contained places 
for spectators ; these were, at first, reserved 
exclusively for the senators; foreign am- 
bassadors whom it was wished to honour 
were afterwards admitted to them. The 
most distinguished places were the two 
balconies over the entrances to the orchestra, 
on the right and left side of the stage ; in 
one of these sat the giver of the entertain- 
ment and the emperor, in the other the 
empress and the Vestal Virgins. Places of 
dignity were also assigned to magistrates 
and priests, probably on the pddlum^ or the 
space in front of the lowest row of seats, 
where there was room for a few rows of 
chairs. The first fourteen rows of the 
ordinary seats were, after 68 B.c., appro- 
priated to the ^qultf^s / after them came the 
general body of citizens, who were probably 


aiTanged in the order of their *ribes ; in the 
upper part of the cdvSa were the women, 
who sat apart, in accordance with a decree 
of Augustus (they had formerly sat with 
the men) ; the lowest classes were relegated 



(5) * HONE TICKET, POMPEII. 

(Denotinpf row 12, in the block named aftor jBHchyluej 
Overbeck, Pompeii, p. 160, ©d. 1S76.) 

to the highest tiers. Even children were 
admitted, only slaves being excluded. 
Admission was free, as was the case with 
all entertainments intended for the people. 



m* li* *<9 
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(4) * anOUND-PLAN OF THE THEATRE OP MA nCEI-I.UB. 
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The tickets of admission {tessSrce) did not 
indicate any particular seat, but only the 
block of seats and the row in which it 
would be found. An awning could be 
drawn over the whole auditorium / it was 
suspended on masts which were made fast 
to the external wall of the theatre. In 
order to cool the atmosphere, and prevent 
disagreeable odours, fragrant liquids (espe- 
cially water scented with saffron), were shot 
into the air, and fell in fine spray over the 
cavea. 

The faQade of the stage-building, the 
sca?na, consisted generally of three stories, 
and was richly decorated with architec- 
ture and sculpture. The stage itself (ptU~ 
pitum) was raised five feet at the most 
above the orchestra, in order that the 
spectators might easily overlook every part 
of it. It was considerably longer and 
wider than the Greek stage, as in the 
Eoman theatre there were nearly as many 
actors as parts, and the Romans were very 
fond of splendid stage-processions. There 
were two altars on the stage, one dedicated 
to Liber in remembrance of the Dionysian 
origin of the drama, the other to the god in 
whose honour the play was held. 

With regard to the scenery, which cer- 
tainly cannot have been introduced before 
99 B.C., and the scene-shifting, for which 
elaborate machinei'y of various kinds ex- 
isted, the Roman stage did not essentially 
differ from the Greek, except that it had a 
curtain. This, called aulceum, was lowered 
at the beginning of the play, instead of 
being drawn up as with us, and it was not 
raised again until the end : there was also 
a smaller curtain, slpdrium, which served 
as a drop-scene. A portico was often built 
behind the stage to afford shelter to the 
spectators in ^d weather. 

Thfimis. One of the TitanIdSs; daughter 
of Ur&nus and Gaea, and Jupiter’s second 
wife after Metis ; mother of the HOrae and 
Mcerae (Lat. ParccB). She is the goddess 
who, with Jupiter, presides over law and 
order. • She also reigns with him in Olym- 
pus as his trusted assessor and no longer 
as his wife ; she represents divine justice 
in all its relations to man. The rights of 
hospitality are especially under her pro- 
tection ; hence she is protector of the 
oppressed, and honoured in many towns 
as the saving goddess {Sdteira). She also 
had the power of foretelling the future, and 
for this reason the Delphic oracle was in 
her possession for some time before it came 
into that of Apollo. She was especially 


honoured in Athens, Delphi, Thebes, Olym- 
pia, and Treezen. In works of art, she is 
represented as a woman of commanding 
and awe-inspiring presence, holding a pair 
of scales and a cornucopia, the symbol of 
the blessings of order. 

Thfimistius. A Greek rhetorician of 
Paphlagonia, who lived in the second half 
of the 4th century a.d., as teacher of 
philosophy and oratory at Constantinople. 
He was much honoured by his contempo- 
raries for his noble disposition and his 
learning and eloquence, which gained for 
him the name of Euphrdd&s, or eloquent 
speaker. He was honoured with various 
marks of distinction by the emperors 
Constantins made him a senator; Julian 
described him as the first philosopher of 
his age ; Theodosius selected him as tutor 
to his son Arcadius, and in 384 nominated 
him to the prefecture. He died about 388. 

Thirty-four of his speeches have been 
preserved, one of them in a Latin trans- 
lation only. They are partly philosophical 
and political, but principally eulogistic 
orations, either in compliment to or in 
memory of various emperors, composed in 
a clear, pleasant style, and valuable for the 
information they contain respecting con- 
temporary history. Besides these, we pos- 
sess four paraphrases by him of i)art8 of 
Aristotle. 

Thgmisto. The third wife of Ath&mas 
(q.v.), who married her under the impres- 
sion that his wife Ino was dead. When 


he heard, however, that Ino was living as a 
votary of Dionysus, in the ravine.s or Par- 
nassus, he secretly sent for her. Themis to, 
on hearing this, determined, in revenge, to 
kill Ino’s children, and ordered a slave, 
who had lately come to the house, to dress 
her children in white and Ino’s in black, 
so that she might be able to distinguish 
them in the night. But the slave, who 
was Ino herself, suspecting the evil inten- 
tion, exchanged the clothes. Themisto, in 
consequence, killed her own children, and, 
on becoming aware of her mistake, slew 
herself also. 

Thfimistdgdnds. Of Syracuse, supposed 
(on inadequate grounds) to be the author of 
the AndbdsiSj which has come down to us 
under the name of X6n6ph6n 

Thddclj^mdnus. Son of the soothsayer 
Pdlyphides, grandson of MSlampus. When 
a fugitive from Argos, for a murder which 
he had committed, he met with TelSm&chus 
in Pylus, who succoured him and brought 
him to Ithad. By means of his inherited 
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gift of prophecy, he here made known to 
PenelSpe the presence of Odysseus in the 
island, and warned the suitors of their 
fate. 

Th66critU8. The founder and principal 
representative of Greek bucolic poetry, 
born about 325 b.c. in Syracuse, or (ac- 
cording to another account) in the island 
of Cos, pupil of the poet Phlletas and 
friend of the poet Aratus. He lived 
alternately in Alexandria, at the court of 
Ptolemy II {^Philddelphus)^ and in Sicily 
with Hl6ro, where he was much esteemed 
for his poetical skill and refinement. He 
died about 267. Besides a number of 
epigrams, thirt 3 ’'-two poems, some of con- 
siderable length, known as idylls^ have come 
down to us. Some of these are probably 
spurious. Those that are undoubtedly 
genuine are of great poetical merit. They 
include the true bucolic idylls, descriptive 
of the life of shepherds and herdsmen, and 
also the genre pictures of every-day life and 
of the mythical age, together with hymns 
and eulogistic poems to his princely patrons, 
an ^pithdldmium in honour of Helen, and 
some pieces in lyrical form. His poems of 
ordinary life are especially remarkable for 
their minutely faithful and dramatic de- 
scriptions. Most of his idylls are written 
in a largely modified epic language, with 
a skilful admixture of the forms of the 
Doric dialect spoken in Sicily, which still 
farther enhanced their popular character. 
Two of the lyrical poems [xxviii, xxix] are 
composed in the iEolic dialect. 

Th66dectes. Of Phasells, in Lycia, a Greek 
rhetorician and tragic poet. He carried 
off the prize eight times, and in 351 B.c. 
his tragedy of MausOlus was victorious in 
the tragic contest instituted by queen 
ArtSmisIa in honour of her deceased hus- 
band Mau.solus. In the rhetorical contest, 
held at the same time, he was defeated by 
Th66pompus. Only unimportant fragments 
of his fifty tragedies are extant. 

ThSdddrus. (1) Of S&mOs, son of Khoecus. 
In conjunction with his father, he erected 
the labyrinth of LemnSs [Pliny, N. H. xxxvi 
90], and advised the laying down of a layer 
of charcoal as part of the foundation of the 
temple of Artemis, at Ephesus [Diogenes 
Laertius ii 103]. He is said to have lived 
for a long time in Egypt, where he and 
his brother TelScles learnt the Egyptian 
canon of proportion for the human figure 
{[Diodorus, i 98]. He was considered by the 
-Greeks as one of the inventors of casting in 
bronze [Pausanias, viii 14 § 8]. He wrote 


a work on the temple of Hera at Samos, 
which was begun by his father [Herodotus, 
iii 60 ; Vitruvius, vii, pref. 12]. 

(2) Son of Telecles, and nephew of (1). 
He flourished in the time of Croesus and 
Pdlycrates, whose ring he made [Herodo- 
tus, i 51, iii 41]. [J. E. S.] 

ThSognis. A Greek elegiac poet, born 
about 540 H.C., of a rich and noble family 
in M6ga.ra. He lived at a time when bitter 
feuds had broken out in his native town 
between the nobles and the other citizens. 
On the fall of his party, having espoused 
the cause of the aristocracy, he was de- 
spoiled of his fortune and driven into exile. 
It was not until many years later that he 
was able to return to the home for which 
he yearned, and he was probably still alive 
at the time of the Persian Wars. From 
the remains of his elegies, which are mostly 
addressed in a hortatory form to the noble 
youth Cycnus, it may be seen that they were 
closely connected with the political fortunes 
of the poet. They exhibit the pride and 
rancour of the aristocrat, in whose eyes all 
his own party are “ good and “ noble,” as 
contrasted with the adherents of the popu- 
lar party, who are denounced as “ base ” 
nnd “ cowardly.” The loss of the great 
bulk of his poems was due to their contain- 
ing an extraordinary abundance of proverbs, 
which were at an early date extracted from 
his writings, to serve (especially at Athens) 
as precepts for the conduct of youth. 
Under his name we still possess a dreary 
collection of all kinds of proverbial coup- 
lets and precepts, which are strung together 
without coherence or plan, being connected 
by means of merely casual catchwords, 
and including adventitious elements, such 
as sayings of Tyrtsnus, Mimnermus, S6l6n, 
and others. 

Thdon. (1) Of SdmSs. A Greek painter 
who flourished in the second half of the 4th 
century b.c. His pictures were celebrated 
for their powerful effect on the imagination, 
which caused those who looked at them to 
forget that they were only counterfeits of 
reality. The picture of a young hoplite 
charging the enemy was especially cele- 
brated for this efiect of illusion [iElian, 
Var. Hist, ii 44]. 

(2) Of Smyrna. A Platonist living in 
the first half of the 2nd century a.d. He 
was the author of a work of great value in 
connexion with ancient Greek arithmetic: 
on the principles of mathematics, music, 
and astronomy required for the study of 
Plato. 
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(3) Of Alexandria. One of the last 
members of the Alexandrian Museum^ born 
about 3G5 a.d. He is the author of a com- 
mentary on Euclid and on the astronomical 
tables of PtSlSmsBus. 

(4) jEUus. a rhetorician of Alexandria. 
He wrote, in the 6th century a.d., a book 
on rhetoric, to which were appended exer- 
cises on style, called prdgymnas^ndtd ^ 
deserving of much commendation both for 
their conciseness and lucidity of exposition, 
and for their criticisms on the style of the 
Attic orators. 

Thfidphrastus. A Greek philosopher, bom 
371 B.C. at Eresus, in LesbSs. At Athens, 
he was at first the pupil of Plato, and then 
of Aristotle, who, on account of his fasci- 
nating powers of language, is said to have 
given him the name of Theophrastus 
(“ divine speaker ’’), instead of his original 
name Tyrt3,mus. Appointed by Aristotle 
guardian of his son and heir to his 
library, and designated by him as his suc- 
cessor in the leadership of the Peripatetic 
school, he continued at its head, and pur- 
sued, in an independent spirit, the philo- 
sophy of his master. After long enjoying 
the highest esteem, he died in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age, in 287. 

Like Aristotle, he succeeded in com- 
bining with his philosophical studies (of 
which only the fragment of a work on 
metaphysics has been preserved), various 
investigations in natural science, especially 
in hotany^ of which science he may be said 
to be the founder, just as Aristotle is con- 
sidered to be the originator of zoology. 
Of his botanical works we still possess a 
Natural History of Plants^ in ten books, 
and six books of the eight On the Origin 
(or physiology) of Plants. A small pam- 
hlet, containing an outline of mineralogy^ 
as also been preserved, together with other 
scientific works. His Characters are pny 
bably an abridgment of a larger work. 
They consist of thirty sections, descriptions 
of various types of character, and are 
remarkable for the knowledge of life and 
keenness of observation which they display, 
and for the intuitive skill and vivacity of 
expression with which they are written. 

ThSdpompus. (1) A Greek poet of the 
Old Comedy, a younger contemporary of 
Aristophanes; he is known to have been 
engaged in composition as late as about 
370 B.C. Only fragments remain of his 
twenty-four dramas, which prepared the 
way for the transition to the Middle 
'Comedy. i 


(2) A Greek historian., born at ChI6s 
about 380 B.C. He left home, probably 
about 361, with his father, who was 
banished by the democratic party on account 
of his predilection for the Spartans, and, 
having been trained in oratory by Isd crates, 
spoke with great success in all the larger 
towns of Greece. He distinguished himself 
so greatly in the rhetorical contest in- 
stituted (351) by queen Artemisia, wife of 
Mausolus, in honour of her deceased husband, 
that he obtained a brilliant victory over all 
competitors. Ho afterwards travelled, with 
the object of acquiring material for his 
historical works. The favour shown him 
by Alexander the Great induced him to 
return to Chios at the age of forty-five ; 
but on the death of his ])ntron he found 
himself again obliged to flee from his 
opponents, whose hatred he had incurred 
by his vehement adoption of the sentiments 
of the aristocracy. Ho took refuge with 
king Ptolemy I at Alexandria about 305. 
Here he did not, however, meet with a 
favourable reception, and was compelled to 
withdraw, as his life was in danger. Of 
his subsequent fate nothing is known. 

Besides numerous orations, he composed 
two large histories, founded on the most 
careful and minute research: {a) HSllUnXcd., 
in twelve books, a continuation of Thucy- 
dides, covering the period from 41 1-394 ; and 
(5) Phllipplcd, in fifty-eight books, treating 
of the life and times of Philip of Macedon. 
Of these works only fragments remain. 
The charge of malignity, which was brought 
against him by the ancients, seems to have 
originated in the reckless manner in which, 
on the testimony of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus [Ep. ad On. Pompemm], he exposed 
the pettiness and baseness of the politics of 
those times, especially those of the Mace- 
donian party. There seems to be better 
foundation for the charge brought against 
him of being too fond of digressions ; for 
when, in later times, the digressions in the 
Philippica were omitted, the work was 
thereby reduced to sixteen books. 

Theorise (Gr. tMOriai). The Greek name 
for the sacred embassies, which were 
sent by individual States to the great 
national festivals, as well as to those of 
friendly States ; for instance, that sent by 
the Athenians to the festival of Apollo at 
DelCs. A number of important men were 
appointed to this office, the principal of 
whom was known as the archUh^Ords. 
Part of the cost, which was considerable, 
i was borne by the State and part by the 
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architheorosj on whom, as also on his com- 
panions {synthSdri), devolved the honour- 
able and patriotic duty of appearing with 
tlie utmost splendour. In Athena the archi- 
theoria was one of the lUiiryiai undertaken 
by the wealthier citizens. {See Leitourgia.} 
The members of the sacred embas.sy were 
treated as honoured guests by the State to 
which they were deputed. 

Thfioricdn (“ theatre-money ”). A distribu- 
tion of two obols (about 3d) a head, granted 
from the time of Pericles to the poorer 
Athenian citizens, from the common war- 
chest {see Hellenotami^e), to enable them 
to attend the representations at the theatre, 
two obols being the entrance fee levied 
by the lessees of the theatre. By degrees 
this grant was distributed to citizens who 
laid claim to it in the case of other enter- 
tainments. It was abolished towards the 
end of the Peloponnesian War, but again 
introduced after the restoration of the 
democracy; and a special fund, to which, by 
a decree of the peo[)lo, the whole surplus of 
the revenue was to be devoted, was set 
apart for this purpose, under a special 
board, who had even for a time the 
managemoiit of the finances of the State. 
Demosthenes first succeeded, shortly before 
the battle of ChaerSnea (838 B.C.), in putting 
an end to this system, which so severely 
taxed the resources of the State in time of 
war. 

ThSoxfinffi, (“ entertainments given to 
the gods ”). A festival celebrated in many 
parts of Greece in honour, not only of the 
principal local divinity, but of many others 
who were considered as his guests. Such 
was the feast held at Delphi in honour of 
Apollo in the month hence called TMoxi^nlos 
(August). Of the manner of its celebration 
nothing is known. Distinguished men, such 
as Pindar and his descendants, were also 
invited to the sacrificial feast. Elsewhere 
other gods appeared as hosts at the feast, 
as the Dioscuri, the patrons of hospitality, 
in Par 5s and Agrigentum. 

Theritas (“the savage one”). A name 
given at Sparta to Ares {q.v.), 

ThermsB, The name given by the Romans 
to the public buildings, founded in and 
after the time of Agrippa, which combined, 
with warm hathSy the arrangements of a 
Greek gymnasium. These included open 
and covered colonnades for conversation, in- 
struction, and different exercises, especially 
the game of ball. The most extensive and 
splendid establishments of the sort were to 
be found in Rome, and are still to be seen, 


though, for the greater part, in ruins. Of 
the existing remains the most important 
are those of the Thermo* of Caracal! a. 
{Cp, Architecture, fig. 14, p. 56; and see 
Baths.) 

Thersander (Gr. Thersandrds). Son of 
P5lynices and Argeia, husband of Demonassa 
the daughter of Amphiftraus, and king of 
Thebes after the taking of that city by the 
Epigdni (q.v.). According to post-Homeric 
traditions he took part in the expedition 
against Troy, but was killed on first landing 
by TelSphus. In Vergil [“ Thessandrus,” 
uThi. a 261], on the other hand, he is one 
of the heroes of the wooden horse. His 
son and successor was Tisamenus. His 
graiid.son, AutSsIon, at the bidding of tho 
oracle, went over to the Dorians who had 
settled in Lacodinmon ; and his great- 
grandson Theras founded a colony in the 
island of Calliste, which from that time 
was called Thera. It was from liini tliat 
Theron, the tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily, 
traced his descent. 

Thersites. The most ill-favoured of the 
Greeks assembled before Troy, and also a 
man of evil tongue. He was severely 
chastised by Odysseus [//. ii 212-277] for 
speaking evil of Agamemnon. According 
to later tradition, Achilles slew him with a 
blow of his fiat for stabbing in the eye the 
Amazon Penth6sllea., whom he hail himself 
laid low, and also for falsely accusing 
Achilles [Quintus Smyrmnus, i 768 823]. 

Thesaurus. The Greek term for a room 
in which all kinds of objects, provisions, 
jewels, etc., were stored ; hence a “ trea- 
sury ” or “ treasure house.” In ordinary life 
the underground store-chambers, circular 
vaulted rooms with an opening above, 
similar to our cellars, were thus named. 
The same name was given to treasure- 
houses which each State maintained within 
the precincts of Panhellenic sanctuaries, 
as repositories for their offerings to the 
gods. Such were those at Olympia and 
Delphi. The subterranean tombs, shaped 
like beehives, and of a construction dating 
from remote Greek antiquity, which have 
been found in varioms places, have been 
wrongly described as “ treasure houses.” 
The most celebrated of these are the so 
called thesaurus of Atreus at Mycenae {s(e 
Architecture, fig. 3), and that of Mlnyas 
at OrchCmgnus {see Tbophonius). The 
latter is only partly, the former wholly 
preserved. The ground-plan of these struo 
tures is circular, and consists of one 
enclosed room with a domed roof, con- 
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structed of horizontal layers of massive I 
stone blocks, projecting one over the other. 
This circular chamber was used probably ; 
for services in honour of the dead. The | 
actual resting-place of the body was a 
square room adjoining. The large room at 
Mycenae is fifty feet in diameter, and about 
the same in height. It consists of thir- 
teen courses, the uppermost of which was 
only a single stone. It was decorated with 
hundreds of bronze plates, the holes for the 
nails b^g still visible. 

Theseus. The Heracles of lonian-Attic 
fable ; son of iBlthra and the Athenian 
king iEgeus or, according to another story, 
PSseidon. JEgeus, having consulted the 
oracle at Delphi, in consequence of both 
his marriages proving childless, and having 
received an obscure reply, applied to the 
wise Pittheus of Trcezen, who gave him 
his daughter .^thra in marriage. On his 
return to Athens he laid his sword and 
shoes under a rock, and charged jEthra, as 
soon as his son was able to lift it, to send 
him with these tokens to Athens. When 
Theseus, who had been educated by his 
grandfather, had attained the age of six- 
teen, and had dedicated his forelocks to the 
Delian or Delphic Apollo, his mother con- 
ducted him to the stone ; he lifted it with 
ease, and set out to go to his father at 
Athens, bearing the sword and shoes. On 
the way he had a series of adventures with 
various monsters,^ from which he emerged 
victorious. At Epidaurus he vanquished 
Pgriphetes (^.v.); on the Isthmus of Corinth, 
Sinfs ; at Cromm^on, not far from 

MfigSra, the wild sow Phaea {i.e. the gray 
one’O; on the borders of Megara and 
Attica, the robber Sciron {q.v.). In Elousis 
lie overcame and slew Corey on {q.v.). 
Farther on he rid the land of the monster 
Damastes (g.v.). He then proceeded on his 
way to JEgeus at Athens, being purified of 
bloodshed by the Ph^tftlldae {see Phytalus) 
on reaching the Cgphissus. His father had 
meanwhile married Medea, who had fled 
to him from Corinth, and who recognised 
Theseus as the son of the house, and per- 
suaded iEgeus to poison the stranger during 
a meal. The father, however, recognised 
his son in time, by means of the sword 
which Theseus used to cut up his meat, and 
Medea disappeared through the air with 
Medus, her son by JEgeus. When Pallas, 
who had deprived his brother of the throne, 
heard of what had happened, he and his 
fifty gigantic sons hastened to Athens; but 
they were all slain by the young hero, who 


I was warned in time by the herald L66s. 
I After this he seized the bull of Marathon 
I {see Heracles), which had devastated the 
I country, and sacrificed it to Apollo Del- 
pliinius at Athens. When the time drew 
near for the third payment of the tribute of 
^even youths and seven maidens, exacted 
by Minos {q.v.) for the Minotaur, he volun- 
teered to accompany them, and to deliver 
his country from this horrible tribute by 
slaying the monster. Through Aphrodite’s 
favour he gained the love of Ariadne, the 
daughter of Minos, who gave him a thread 
that she had received from DaBdalus, by 
means of which he was able to find his 
way into the Labyrinth to the Minotaur, 
and emerge again in safety after having 
slain the monster. Ariadne allowed him 
to carry her away on his return homo 
with the rescued youths and maidens. 
But in the island of Dia (.src Ariadne) 
he forsook hci*, either from faithlessness 
or (according to another account) at the 
special command of the gods. In his joy 
at his success, he forgot the signal agreed 
upon with .®geus, that if ho succeeded 
in his enterprise a white sail should be 
hoisted in place of the black one, and ho 
was thus the cause of his father’s death. 
{See iEGEUS.) 

As king of Athens, he justified his right 
to the significant name of “founder,” by 
inducing the independent Attic communi- 
ties to recognise Athens as the capital and 
centre of the whole country; and in this 
manner he became the founder of the Attic 
State. To commemorate this event he is 
said to have instituted the feast of the 
union of the tribes {Synoikia or MHoikia\ 
and to have caused the AtMncpa, a festival 
instituted by ErichthOnius, to be cele- 
brated by all Attica, under the name of 
PS,nathen8Ba (the festival of united Athens). 
In the same way the institution of the 
Isthmian games is attributed to him in 
commemoration of his victory over Sinis. 
He IS also said to have taken part in the 
Argonautic expedition and in the Caly- 
donian Hunt, as well as in the expedition 
undertaken by Heracles against the Ama- 
zons. In reward for the bravery which he 
displayed on this occasion, AntiSpe, the 
sister of the queen of the Amazons, was 
bestowed upon him ; she became the mother 
of HippSlytiis. According to another tra- 
dition, he and his friend PirithSiis, king 
of the Lapithse, carried her away, and, to 
avenge the deed, the Amazons invaded 
Attica. {8ee Antiope, 2.) After Antiope’s 
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death he married Phsedra, the daughter 
of Minos, sister of Ariadne, and mother of 
Acamas and Dem6ph66n. On her death hy 
her own hand {see Hippolytus), he carried 
off Helen, with the help of Pirithous, to 
his stronghold Aphidnse. He, in his turn, 
assisted Pirithous in his battle with the 
Centaurs, and even descended into the world 
below to help his friend to carry away 
PersSphSne. They were punished severely 
for this sacrilegious attempt, as they were 
fastened to a rock, on which they were 
compelled to sit for ever. 

Theseus, however, was after some time 
delivered by Heracles, when the latter 
was fetching Cerberus, and returned with 
him to the light of day. There he found 
everything changed. The Dioscuri had 
in the meantime taken and destroyed his 
town of Aphidnas, had freed Helen, and 
had carried away captive his own mother. 
Mgnestheus, son of PSt66s, had usurped 
the government of the country. Theseus 
thereupon took his sons Acamas and 
DemophoSn to El§phenor, king of the 
Abantes, and went himself to the island of 
ScyrOs, where the king, Lycdmedes, trea- 
cherously threw him from a rock into the 
sea. 

He was worshipped as a hero at Athens; 
yet it was not until after the Persian War 
that the reverence paid him assumed a 
more important form, when he is said to 
have been seen at the battle of Marathon 
in full armour at the head of his country- 
men. Bones, supposed to be his, were 
brought by Cimon from Scyros to Athens, 
at the bidding of the Delphic oracle, in 
476 B.C., and a splendid temple, which 
served as an asyhim e^ecially for slaves, 
and in which public officials were chosen 
by lot, was erected over the spot where 
they were buried. The building commonly 
called the Theseum (Gr. ThSsei6n) is a 
peripteral hexastyle temple in antlSy sur- 
rounded by thirty-four most beautiful Doric 
columns; six on each of the narrow, and 
eleven on each of the long sides, the whole 
of Pentelic marble. (See Architecture, 
fig. 6.) The festival of the ThSseia^ if not 
actually instituted at that time, was held 
afterwards with great splendour, with con- 
tests and feasting, on the eighth day of i 
the month PydnepsiOn (October-Novem- 
ber), and the eighth of each month was 
dedicated to him, as it was to his divine 
father, Poseidon. Representations of his 
heroic deeds, especially his combats with 
the Amazons and Centaurs, served in par- 


I ticular as decorations of public buildings. 
Poetry, dramatic poetry especially, and art 
rivalled each other in doing him honour. 
He is generally represented in works of art 
as a powerful, beardless youth (cp. Sguli*- 
TURE, fig. 7), but of a slighter build than 
his prototype Heracles, whose club and 
lion’s skin are assigned him in later repre- 
sentations, instead of the sword with which 
he is armed in earlier times. 

The8mdph6rl&. A festival to Demeter, 
as the foundress of agriculture and of tlit 
civic rite of marriage, celebrated in many 
parts of Greece, but especially at Athens. 
It was held at Athens from the 9th to 13th 
of Pyanep8i6n, the beginning of November, 
and only by married women of genuine Attic 
birth and of blameless reputation. Two 
of the wealthiest and most distinguished 
women were chosen out of every district 
to preside over the festivals; their duty 
was to perform the sacred functions in the 
name of the others, and to prepare the iesial 
meal for the women of their own district. 
Even the priestess who had the chief con- 
duct of the whole festival had to be a 
married woman. On the first day of the 
feast the women went in procession, amid 
wanton jests and gibes, to the de^ne of 
Hallmus, on the promontory of Colitis, 
where nightly celebrations were held in 
the temple of Demeter and her daughter 
C6re. After their return in the early 
morning of the third day, a festival lasting 
for three days was held in Athens. No 
sacrifices were offered on the last day but 
one, which was spent amid fasting and 
mourning. On the last day, on which 
Demeter was invoked under the name of 
Kallig^neid (or goddess of fair children), 
a feast was held amid mimic dances and 
games, which probably referred to the 
mythical stories of the goddess and her 
daughter. 

ThesmOthdtas. The six junior archons 
at Athens, on whom devolved, specially, 
the administration of certain branches of 
the law. For further details, see Archon. 

Thespis. Of IcS,ria ; the founder of 
Greek tragedy {q>v.). 

Thestlus. Son of Ares and Dem6nlc§ ; 
king of .iEtolia, father of Althaea and 
L6da (5.V.). 

Thetds. The lowest of the four property- 
classes instituted by Solon. {See Solonian 
Constitution and EisphOra.) 

Thfitls. Daughter of Nereus and Dfirls, 
wife of Pgleus, and mother of Achilles. On 
many occasions she proved herself of assis- 
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tance to the gods. When Zeus was threa- 
tened hy Hera, Athene, and PGseidon, she 
called Briareus (or jEgseon) to his aid. 
When Hepha3stus was cast out of heaven 
by Zeus, she took him and hid him for nine 
years. Again, when Dionysus was fleeing 
before Lycurgus, she afforded him protec- 
tion in the sea. Brought up by Hera, she 
was wooed by Zeus and Poseidon. But when 
Themis foretold that Thetis would bear 
a son who would be greater than his father, 
she was married against her will to a mortal, 
Peleus (g.n.). This marriage was the source 
of the greatest sorrow to her. Her attempt 
to make her only son Achilles immortal was 
frustrated by her husband, and caused an 
estrangement between them, and she was 
fated to see her glorious and godlike sou 
cut off in the prime of life. 

Thl&sus. The Greek designation of a 
society which had selected some god for 
its patron, and held sacrifices, festal pro- 
cessions, and banquets at stated times in 
his honour. Frequently the members of 
such societies, which took their name eithoi- 
from their divine patron or else from the 
days of festal celebration, pursued other 
common ends, sometimes of business, some- 
times of social life. The name thiasns was 
specially applied to the festivals in honour 
of Dlon;fsu8, and, in the representations of 
poetry and art, to the mythical retinue of 
the god, which consisted of Sileni, Satyrs, 
Nymphs, MjBnads, etc. 

Thishe. See Pyramus. 

Thdlus. A term applied by the Greeks 
to any round building with a conical roof 
or cupola. At Athens it indicated the 
Rotunda used for the official head-quarters 
of the Pr^tdnBs {see Boule), who also dined 
here at the public expense. It was situated 
near the Senate-house {bouleuti^rion). [Aris- 
totle, Constitution of Athens^ 43.] 

Thorax. The Greek term for a cuirass, 
either of metal (usually bronze) or of leather. 
The metal cuirass consisted of two separate 
pieces, one covering the chest and stomach, 
and the other the back, attached to one 
another by means of clasps or buckles. 
They terminated with a curved edge just 
above the hip, and at this part were often 
covered with a leathern belt (2:5st5r), fastened 
with buckles, to bind both pieces more 
firmly together. Another belt (mitra), lined 
with leather, was worn under the armour 
and above the chttOn. This was fitted with 
a plate of metal growing broader towards 
the middle, and serving to protect the belly. 
In later times the front plate of the cuirass 


was extended downwards, so as to cover 
the belly as far as the navel. As an ad- 
ditional protection to the belly and the 
upper part of the legs, there was on the 
inner side of the lower edge of the cuirass 
a series of short strips of leather or felt, 
covered with plates of metal, often in 
several layers. They resembled a kilt, 
and were esMed ptcrygSs (iit. “feathers”). 
Smaller strips of the same kind were worn 
under the arms to protect the arm-pits. 


THOUAX. 

(From Greek Vases.) 

The leather cuirass {sjjdhls) was a kind 
of shirt reaching over the navel and hips, 
and fringed with flexible strips along its 
lower edge. It was open either in front or 
on one side (usually the left), and was there 
fastened together by means of clasps or 
buckles. 1% was also provided with an 
upright piece protecting the neck, and with 
two shoulder-straps. It was frequently 
covered, either completely, or only under 
the arms, with metal, especially in the form 
of scales. 

Linen cuirasses are also mentioned, even 
in ancient times. These were probably 
either thickly quilted or strongly woven 
corselets. {See cuts, and cp. cut under 
Hoplites.) 

Thrends. The Greek term for a dirge 
sung by a chorus to the accompaniment of 
flutes, either at the burial, or at the funeral 
feast. 

Threshing. The Greeks and Romans 
practised in early times the same method 
of separating the corn from the ear as other 
ancient nations. A threshing-floor, care- 
fully prepared for the purpose, was con- 
structed in the open air, and the corn trodden 
out by oxen, mules, or horses, driven round 
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in a circle. Sometimes it was beaten out 
with sticks. The Romans sometimes used 
machines. One of those was the trlbuhmi^ 
a board or beam with a sharp edge of stono 
or iron imderneath, loaded with weights 
on the top and drawn by oxen, which were 
driven by a man sitting on the handle. 
Another was the plostcllum Pmitcum^ 
borrowed from the Cai-thaginians. This 
consisted of several rollers or cylinders fitted 
with iron spikes. 


tin* ])upil of the rhetoricians Antiphon and 
Gorgias, and of the philosopher Anaxagoras. 
The earliest trustworthy notice we have of 
him belongs to the year 421 B.C., when we 
find him at the head of an Athenian fleet 
stationed at the island of ThfisOs at the 
time when the Spartan Bi^sldas was be- 
sieging AmphIpOlIs in Thrace. He was 
summoned to the helj) of the besieged, but, 
on his arrival, found the place already in 
the hands of tlie enemy, and had to content 
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ThrInftcIS,. A mythical island, on which 
the herds of the Sun-god grazed [Ocl. xi 
107, xii 127, xix 275 ; afterwards identified 
with Sicily, Trinacria]. (Op. Helios and 
Odysseus.) 

Thucj^dldes. The celebrated Greek his- 
torian, son of OlSrus, an Athenian, probably 
descended from the Thracian prince Olorus, 
whose daughter Hegesippe was the wife of 
Miltiades and mother of Clm5n. He was 
born about 471 b.c., and is said to have been 


himself with garrisoning the neighbouring 
town of Elon, and securing it against 
Brasidas. On account of his delay in com- 
ing, lie was put on his trial for treason, and 
banished. For twenty years he remained 
away from Athens. Part of this time he 
spent in Thrace, where he owned valuable 
gold-mines opposite Thasos, and part in the 
Peloponnesus He probably lived for some 
time in Sicily. In 404, when the exiles 
were recalled to Athens, he returned to his 
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native town, but only to be murdered either 
at Athens or in Thrace, a few years later 
(not later than 395 b.c.). 

At the very beginning of the Pelopon* 
nesian War Thucydides foresaw, as he him- 
self says, that the struggle would surpass 
all earlier wars in magnitude and impor- 
tance, and accordingly at once resolved to 
write its history, and began his prepara- 
tions for his narrative without delay. His 
banishment afforded him the opportunity 
of calmly observing the course of events, 
of making inquiries from both parties, and 
ascertaining the truth with the greatest 
accuracy. At all events, at this time he was 
already beginning the composition of certain 
parts of his work. He proceeded to elabo- 
rate the whole directly after his return 
from banishment, but had only reached the 
twenty-first year of the war (411), when 
death prevented the completion of his task. 

The existing history was published by 
another hand, and was continued by X6n5- 
phon as well as by TheSpompus. Its 
general plan is simple and artless in the 
highest degree. After a critical examina- 
tion of early Greek history and an exposi- 
tion of the internal and external causes of 
the war, the history follows the succession 
of events, with a strict division of each 
year into summer and winter. This ar- 
rangement, while it supplies us with the 
chronological sequence of events in an 
accurate form, snmotimes prevents our ob- 
taining a general view of the whole, and 
leads to facts which are intimately con- 
nected with one another becoming separated 
by the course of the narrative. 

The matter falls into three great divisions : 
(1) the Archidamian war down to the peace 
of Niclas, 421 B.c. (books i-v 24) ; (2) the 
interval of disquiet, together with the 
great Sicilian expedition, down to 413 (v 
25-vii); (3) the Decelean war, of which 
the first two years alone are included in 
the eighth book. The first four books 
alone are marked by even and uniform 
execution. Next to this part in excellence 
comes the history of the Sicilian expedi- 
tion (vi and vii). Far inferior to the rest 
of the work are books v and viii. The 
latter presents us with only a sketchy col- 
lection of historical materials. 

In writing the history of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, his aim (as he himself states at 
the beginning of his woi’k) was to produce 
a possession for all time, and not only a 
showy declamation for the listeners of the 
moment. This object he has attained, since 


ho founds his work on the most careful 
investigation of facts, carried out with 
most conscientious criticism. Endued with 
the most penetrating insight, he searches 
into the connexion and causes of events. 
His narrative is characterized with an 
unswerving love of truth, calmness, and 
impartiality of judgment, without the inci- 
dental digressions wdth which the history of 
Herodotus is interwoven, and is marked by 
an abstinence from all personal reflexions. 
The spoGches, which are inserted in accor- 
dance with the universal custom of . ancient 


historians, are in no author so far fi’om 
being mere displays of rhetorical skill. In 
no history are they distinguished by such 
depth of philosophy and richness of thought 
as in that of Thucydides, who uses them 
exclusively with the object of unfolding 
the motives of actions and expounding the 
sentiments of the speakers. 

He disjdays a marvellous skill in lucid 
description, as in the harrowing account of 
the plague of Athens; equally striking is 
his vivid portraiture of the characters of 
distinguished j)er8onages. 

In accordance with his personal charac* 
ter, his style is grave and elevated. It does 
not exhibit the easy flow and charming 
grace of a Lysias, IsScrites, Xenophon, or 
Plato. On the contrary, it is often harsli 
and rugged, interspersed with archaic and 
poetical phrases, and is concise to the verge 
of obscurity and unintelligibility. This is 
especially the case in the speeches, which, 
with their fulness of thought and their 
effort to express as much as possible in the 
fewest words, are among the most difficult 
portions of Greek literature. 

Thyestes. Son of P6lops, brother of 
Atreus {q.v.). 

Th^&des. Women who celebrated wild 
orgies in honour of Dionysus. 


Thymfile. The altar 
of Dionysus which stood 
ill the centre of the or- 
chestra in the Greek ' 

theatre (q.v.), ( ^ 

Thy one. The name, ^ 
of the deified Sfimgle 
{q.v,y and cp. Dionysus). I y 
Thyoneus. Another \ J 

name of Dionysus ^.v.). >11 ^ / / 

Thyrsus. A staff car- ^ 

ried by Dionysus and 
his attendants, and 
wreathed with i^ 

vine-leaves, terminating at the top in a pine- 
cone. {Bee cut, and cp. Dionysus, fig. 3.) 
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Tlb^rintiB. The god of the riv^r Tiber ; 
according to tradition, an old king of the 
countr}", who is said to have been drowned 
while swimming across the river Albtllri, 
which thenceforth was named Tiber (Tl- 
heHs) after him. The Roman legends 
represented him as raising the mother of 
Romiilus and Rgmus, Rhea Silvia, who had 
been thrown into the Tiber, to the position 
of his consort and of goddess of the stream. 
As the river was of great importance to 
Rome, the river-god was highly honoured, 
and was invoked by the pontlftcSs and 
augurs in their prayers for the welfare of 
the State. His shrine was on the island of 
the Tiber, where offerings were made to 
him on Dec. 8th. On June 7tli fishermen 
celebrated special games in his honour {lUdi 
piscatOrii) on the opposite bank of the 
Tiber. Under the name of Volturnus, i.e. 

the rolling stream, or “ river generally, 
he appears to have had a flamen {Voltur- 
nCLlis) and a feast, the Volturndlla^ on Aug. 
27th. Of extant representations of the 
god the finest is a oolos.sal figure in the 
Louvre, representing him in a reclining po.s- 
ture, as a victor crowned with bay, holding 
in one hand a rudder, and in the other a 
cornitcOpla, with the she-wolf and Romulus 
and Remus by his side. 

Tibia. See Flute. 

Tibullus (Albius). A Roman elegiac poet, 
born about 55 B.C., of a wealthy and ancient 
equestrian family, which had lost a con- 
siderable part of its property in the Civil 
Wars. However, he still owned an estate 
at PSdum, between Tibur and Praenestg, 
and was able to lead a comfortable life. 
He obtained the favour of Messala Corvinus, 
whom he accompanied on his Aquitanian 
campaign in 31 B.c. Messala’s invitation 
to accompany him to Asia he at first 
declined, being captivated by love for DSlla, 
a freed-woman whose proper name was 
Plania. Afterwards, when he had deter- 
mined to make the journey, he fell ill, and 
was compelled to remain behind at Corcyra. 
He returned to. Rome, and there received 
the sad tidings that Delia was faithless to 
him, and had given her affections to a 
rich suitor. The poems which refer to his 
relations with Delia are contained in the 
first book of his elegies. The second book 
has as its subject his mistress NSmSsiSf 
who likewise embittered his love by her 
faithlessness. According to an epigram 
by a contemporary poet, he died soon 
after Vergil, in the year 19 b.c. or early 
in 18. 


I Four l:)Ooks of elegies have come down 
j to us under his name, but of these only 
I the first two can be assigned to him 
with certainty. The whole of the third 
book is the work of a feeble imitator, who- 
j represents himself as called Lygdamus, and 
; as born in the year 43. It treats of the 
I love-passages between the poet and his. 
i mistress NSaira. Of the fourteen poems 
. of the fourth book, the first, a panegyric 
in 211 hexameters, on Messala, composed 
during Messala’s consulship in 31, is so poor 
a production that it cannot be assigned to 
Tibullus ; especially as he already enjoyed 
the full favour of Messala, which is soliciteil 
I by the author of the poem. Moreover,, 

I poems 8-12, short love-letters of a maiden 
! to a lover named Cgriiithus, possibly 
, Tiberius’ friend Cornutus, are from the pen 
of a poetess, SulpTcla, probably the grand- 
daughter of the famous jurist, Servlus 
Sulpiclus. There is no ground for not 
attributing the remaining poems to Tibullus, 
i The spurious works owe their preservation 
I among those of Tibullus to the fact that 
I they are the production of the circle of 
I Messala; and were published with the 
i genuine works as part of the literary re- 
mains either of Messala or of Tibullus, who 
! himself, at the very most, published the first 
j book only during his lifetime, 
i Among the ancients, Tibullus was con- 
.sidered the first master of elegiac composi- 
i tion. The two themes of his poetry are 
I love and country life. Within this narrow 
range the poet moves with considerable 
grace and truthfulness of feeling, express- 
ing his homely thoughts in correspondingly 
homely and natural language, without any 
I of the obscure erudition characteristic of 
I Propertius, but also without that poet’s 
versatility and artistic skill. 

I TimaBUB. (1) A Greek philosopher^ an 
i adherent of the Pythagorean school ; the 
alleged author of works on the nature O- 
the world and the soul of the universe 
{See Pythagoras.) 

(2) A Greek historian born in 352 b.c. 
at Taur6m6nfum, in Sicily, where his 
father, AndrOmachus, established in 358 
the remnant of the Naxians after the 
destruction of their town by DlSn^sius 1 
in 403. He was instructed by Phlliscus 
of Miletus, one of the pupils of Is6crat6s. 
As a member of one of the noblest and 
wealthiest families of Sicily, he was 
banished by the tyrant AgathOcles in 310, 

' and went to Athens, where he lived for 
fifty years, occupied in the composition of 
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his history. Late in life he returned to 
his home, and died there in 266 b.c. at the 
age of ninety-six. He composed a History 
of Sicily from the earliest times down to 
264 B.C., in sixty-eight books, and a work 
On the Cami)aign8 of Pyrrhus : only frag- 
ments of these compositions have come 
down to us. He himself ex 2 ^erienced in 
nearly every quarter the same hostile criti- 
cism which his predecessor’s works received ! 
at his own hands, especially from PSlyblus | 
(xii 1-16,] who pronounces him wholly in- | 
caj)acitated for writing history on account | 
of his lack of critical acumen, his malignity, j 
his partiality, and his tendency to super- j 
stition. He was the first among Greek 
authors who regularly adopted the reckoning 
by Olympiads as the basis of all chrono- 
logical statements. 

(3) A Sophist^ probably born 3 a.d. He 
compiled a Platonic dictionary, a part of 
which is still extant. 

Timanthes. A Greek painter, from the 
island of Cythnus, flourished about 400 
iB.c. ; celebrated by the ancients for his 
genius no leas than for his art. The most 
admired of his works was his painting of 
the Sacrifice of Iph%gSn%(f, in which the 
expression of the different degrees of sym- 
pathetic grief and mourning was brought 
out in a masterly manner. The face of 
Agamemnon was hidden in a mantle; a 
striking way of representing the father’s 
untold anguish. [Cicero, Orator 74 ; Pliny, 
H. N, XXXV 73 ; Quintilian, ii 13 § 12 ; 
Valerius Maximus, viii 11 § 6. The same 
device is adopted in the mural painting from 
Pompeii reproduced under Iphigenia.) 

Timemfi. (G?r., “valuation,” “assess- 
ment”). (1) The value at which an Athenian 
citizen’s property was rated for taxation. 
>Cp. Lat. census. {See Solonian Consti- 
tution and Eisphora). 

(2) In legal language, a fine. Cp. llUs 
cestimatto. {See Judicial Procedure.) 

Timocracy (Gr. tlmdkrdttd, government 
according to property-tax or valuation of 
property). The name given among the 
Greeks to that form of government in 
which, while the citizens were equal in 
other respects, their share in the govern- 
ment was regulated by a certain gradation 
corresponding to the amount of their pro- 
perty. Thus those whose property entailed 
the greater expenditure in public services 
possessed proportionately greater privileges. 
The Solonian constitution {q. v.) was founded 
on this principle. 

TlmScrfion. A Greek lyric poet, of Ifily- 


sus in Rhodes, who flourished about 480 B.c. 
He was a renowned athlete, and a friend 
of Th6mist6cles. Suspected of treasonable 
intrigues with the Persians, he was ban- 
ished from his home ; and, not obtaining 
his recall by aid of Themistocles, he at- 
tacked him, as well as his rival Simonides, 
the friend of Th6mist6cles, with scurrilous 
lampoons in the form of ^olian and Dorian 
lyrics. He also composed scdlia. Of his 
writings only a few fragments have come 
down to us, which show him to be a man 
of ability and of vehement passion. [Plu- 
tarch, Themistocles, 21.] 

Tim5m&chus. Of Byzantium. The last 
Greek artist of note ; he probably flourished 
in the 3rd century b.c. Amongst his most 
celebrated pictures were his Ajax aroused 
from his Madness and his (unfinished) 
MSdSa. The latter was represented in the 
act of deliberating whether she is to slay 
her children. For these j)ain tings Caesar 
afterwards paid the sum of eighteen talents. 
Of his Medea we have several copies, as 
in two of the mural paintings of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii [Baumeister’s Denk- 
miiler, No. 948 and 155. Pliny, N. H. 
XXXV §§ 26, 136, 145 ; vii 126]. 

Timon. A Greek philosopher and poet, 
of Phlius, who flourished about 250 B.C. He 
composed three books of Silloi {q.v.), in 
which, in the form of a parody of the epic 
poetry of Homer, he wittily ridiculed the 
dogmatic philosophers from the Sceptic 
point of view. As the chief representa- 
tive of this style of writing he was styled 
simply the Sillographer, We only possess 
fragments of his works. 

Timdthfius. A Greek dithyrambic poet. 
{See Dithtrambos). 

Tirfislas. See Teiresias. 

Tiro {Marcus Tullius). The learned freed- 
man and friend of the orator Cicero. He 
wrote the life of his master, whom he 
long survived, edited his speeches and 
letters, and collected his witty sayings. 
Besides this he composed grammatical and 
encyclopaedical works. He is especially 
famous as the inventor of Roman short- 
hand writing, and his name is assigned to 
a large collection of stenograph ical symbols 
{n6tce Tironiancp), He lived to the age 
of 100. 

Tirocinium (“ a recruit’s term of ser- 
vice ” ; from tiro, a “ recruit”). The Roman 
term for the interval between the as- 
sumption of the t6gd vlrtUs (in the 16th 
or 17th year) which marked the beginning 
of independence and of liability to com- 
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pulsory military service, and the entrance 
on a military career or official activity in 
general. Under the Republic this time 
was fixed at a year. It was looked upon 
as the last stage of education, and in this a 
youth qualified himself either in the army 
for service in war or in the Forum for a 
political life. 

In the latter instance the young man 
was handed over to the care of a man of 
roved experience in public affairs, whom 
e attended in the Forum and in the law- 
courts. In the former case he followed in 
the train (cdhors) of a general, where, 
without performing the service of a com- 
mon soldier, he fitted himself for the posi- 
tion of an officer. 

Tislphdne. One of the Greek Furies. 
{See Erinyes.) 

Titan. Another name of the sun-god. 
{See Helios.) 

Titans. The children of Ur&nus and 
Gsea, six sons and six daughters : OeSdnus 
and Ti^thys^ Ilypfirldn and Theta (parents 
of HeliSs, SSlene, Eos), Cceus and Phoebe 
(parents of Leto and AstSrIa), Crdnus and 
WiSa (parents of the Olympian deities), 
Crtus (father by_Eurybia of Astraeus, Pallas, 
and Perses), idpHus (father of Atlas, 
Menoetius, PrSmetheus, and Epimetheus, 
by the Ocean-nymph Clj^mSne), TMmls 
(mother of the Hours and Fates), and 
MnSmbsfjnS (mother of the Muses). Like 
the parents, the children and grandchildren 
bear the name of Titan, Incited to rebel- 
lion by their mother Gaea, they overthrew 
Uranus {q,v,) and established as sovereign 
their youngest brother Cronus. He was 
dethroned in turn by his son Zeus, where- 
upon the best of the Titans and the 
majority of their number declared for the 
new ruler, and under the new order retained 
their old positions, with the addition of 
new prerogatives. The rest, namely, the 
family of lapetus, carried on from Mount 
Othrys a long and fierce struggle with the 
Olympian gods, who fought from Mount 
Olympus. Finally, by help of their own 
kindred, the H6oS.tonchmr6s and the Cy- 
clopes, whom by Hera’s counsel Zeus had 
set free from their prison, they were con- 
quered and hurled down into Tartarus, 
where the Hecatoncheires were set to guard 
them. A later legend represents the Titans 
as reconciled with Zeus and released from 
Tartarus, and assigns them a place with 
Cronus in the Islands of the Blest. 

TIthdnus. Son of LaSmSdon of Troy, 
brother of Priam, carried off by Eos on 


account of his beauty. She obtained for him 
from Zeus the gift of immortality, but 
forgot at the same time to ask for eternal 
youth. When he afterwards became com- 
pletely wrinkled and bent by age, and was 
powerless to move without assistance, and 
merely chirped like a cicada, she shut him 
up in a solitary chamber. According to 
another version, Eos changed him into a 
cicada. His sons were Emathlon and 
Memnon {q.v.). 

Titles. One of the three- ancient patrician 
tribes at Rome. {See Patricians.) 

Tltlnlus. A Roman comic poet, the 
earliest representative of the fdbula tdgdta. 
{See Comedy.) He flourished about 150 
B.c. Owing to his skill in portraying 
character, he was ranked next to Terence. 
Of his comedies we only possess fifteen 
titles and throe fragments of a popular 
character. 

Tltj^us. Son of Gsea, a giant in Eubtea, 
who offered violence to Leto, and in con- 
sequence was killed by the arrows of her 
children Apollo and Artemis. He paid the 
penalty of this outrage in the lower world, 
where he lay stretched over nine acres of 
ground, while two vultures perpetually 
gnawed at his liver (the liver being sup- 
posed to be the seat of the passions). 

T6ga. The distinctive garb of the Roman 
citizen when appearing in public (see cut). 
Its use was forbidden to exiles and to 
foreigners ; it was indispensable on all 
official occasions, even in imperial times, 
when more convenient garments had been 
adopted for ordinary use. It consisted of a 
white woollen cloth of semicircular cut, 
about five yards long by four wide, a certain 
portion of which was pressed by the fuller 
into long narrow plaits. This cloth was 
doubled lengthways, not down the centre, 
but so that one fold was deeper than the 
other. It was next thrown over the left 
shoulder in such a manner that the end in 
front reached to the ground, and the part 
behind was about twice a man’s height in 
length. This end was then brought round 
under the right arm, and again thrown over 
the left shoulder so as to cover the whole 
of the right side from the arm-pit to the 
calf. The broad folds in which it hung 
over were thus gathered together on the 
left shoulder. The part which crossed the 
breast diagonally was known as the sttius^ 
or bosom. It was deep enough to serve as 
a pocket for the reception *©£ small articles. 

In earlier times the Romans wore the 
toga even in warfare, although one of con- 
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sicierably less width. It was worn on such 
occasions in a peculiar mode called the 
cinctus QdhXnus (or girding in the Gabian 
manner, after the town Gabii). In this, 
the end which, in the other mode, was 
thrown over the left shoulder, was drawn 
tightly round the body, so that in itself it 
formed a girdle, leaving both arms free and 



preventing the garment from falling olf*. 
This garb was subsequently retained only 
for certain ceremonial rites, as at the found- 
ing of towns, at the amharvdlia^ during 
incantations, at the opening of the temple 
of Janus, and at sacrificial observances of 
diverse kinds. After the sdgum had been 
introduced as a military garment, the toga 
served as the exclusive garb and symbol of 
peace. Women also in olden times used to 
wear the toga: afterwards this was only 
the case with prostitutes; and disgraced 
wives were forbidden to wear the stdla^ the 
matron’s dress of honour. The colour of the 
toga^ as worn by men (toga vlnll8\ was 
white: a dark-coloui'ed ioga (brown or 


I black, toga pulla or nordida) was only worn 
by the lower classe.s, or in time of mourning, 
or by accused persons. A purple stripe 
I woven in the garment was the distinctive 
I mark of the curule magistrates and censors, 
of the State priests (but only when per- 
forming their functions), and afterwards 
of the emperors. Thi.s, which was called 
the toga preetexta^ was also worn by boys 
until they attained manhood, and by girls 
until marriage. The toga picta was a 
robe adorned with golden stars; it was 
worn by a general on his triumph, by the 
magistrate who was giving public games, in 
imperial times by consuls on entering office, 
and by the emperor on festal occasions. On 
the toga Candida, see Candidatus. The 
foot-gear appropriate to the toga was the 
calceus (q.v.). 

T6gata. [The general term for a play 
with an Italian plot and surroundings, in- 
cluding preetextatee (tragedies) and taber- 
ndrioi (comedies). See Diomedes, p. 489, 
Keil, who makes it clear that the term 
togata is not confined to comedy, and that 
Horace, De Arte Poetica 288, is wrong 
in distinguishing togata from preetexta, 
as comedy from tragedy.] (See Comedy, 2, 
and pRiETEXTA.) [H. N.] 

Toilet. See Hair, Modes of Dressing ; 
and Clothing. 

Tolleno. A Roman siege-engine (8e( 
Sieges.) 

Torch-race (Gr. Lampadedrdmla). The 
torch-race was a contest held at night, 
especially at Athens, at the Pfin&thensea and 
the festivals of Hephaestus, PrSmetheus, 
Pan, and the Thracian moon-goddess called 
Bendis [Plato, jRcjp. 328 a]. In this con- 
test young men ran, with torches in their 
hands, from the altar of Prometheus in the 
Ac&d6mia (where the torches were lighted) 
to the city ; and whoever reached the goal 
with his torch ali ght was the winner. Other 



* RIDRE CXURYING A TORCH. 

(Silver coin of Tarentum ; Lnynes, Ohoix do M^d. Gr., 
pl. 3. 1.) 

young men without torches ran after the 
torch-bearers ; and the latter, if overtaken, 
had to hand over their torches to the former. 
To do this without letting the torches 
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go out, required great skill [Pausanias, i 
BO § 2]. In the time of Socrates the torch- 
bearers sometimes rode on horseback [Plato, 
above quoted]. The contest was attended 
with considerable cost, as the scene of the 
race had to be illuminated ; and at Athens 
the duty of providing for it was one of the 
public services incumbent on the wealthier 
citizens. (Sec Leitourgia.) [The torch- 
race is sometimes represented on vases, c.g. 
in Gerhard’s Ant. Bildw. Taf. 63, 1, copied in 
Baumeister’s DenkmlUer^ fig. 663. A rider 
carrying a torch may be seen in the accom- 
panying cut.] 

[Toreutic Art (Gr. toreutdkH^ sc. technC). 
The art of embossing metal, or working 
it in ornamental relief or intaglio (Pliny, 
N. II. xxxiv 54, 56 ; xxxv 77). The Greek 
verb torcuein means “ to work in relief or 
rejmtssriy^^ and also “ to chase ” in metal ; 
toreutos is an epithet of cups that are 
“ chased ” or “ worked in relief ” ; tdreid is 
used of a “ carving in relief ” ; the artist is 
called a tdrenfrs ; and his characteristic 
tool the toreTis (Lat. ccelutn). The corre- 
sponding Latin term is cceldtura^ which, as 
defined by Quintilian (ii 21 § 9), aurOj 
argentOy (cre, ferro 6ph'd efflcit ; while 
scalptUra Htarn lignum^ marnior., 

vitrunij gammas complectXtur. While 
sculpture in bronze is primarily concerned 
with designing the work of art which has 
to be cast in the mould, the toreutic art has 
to do with the elaboration and finish of the 
metallic form when it is already cast. In 
the case of large works in bronze, the 
task of the tor antes is simply to remove 
slight flaws and to add a few finishing 
touches ; in that of smaller works, his art 
becomes of paramount importance. The 
term torentes is virtually confined to artists 
who produce for ordinary use articles in 
metal, which owe their value as works of 
art solely to the adornment bestowed upon 
them. 

In the best times of Greek art, the 
favourite metal for this purpose was silver ; 
but gold and bronze and even iron were 
also used. The art was often applied to the 
embellishment of armour, especially shields ; 
and even chariots were sometimes orna- 
mented with embossed silver (Pliny, xxxiii 
140, carrucai argento coeUCitcc), Articles of 
plate, especially large silver platters, were 
occasionally adorn^ with ferns or ivy- 
leaves (lances fillcdtcB^ pdUrcs MdSra- 
cice); and goblets were decorated with 
mythological subjects in relief (dndglypta\ 
such as figures in gold riveted on vessels 

D. C. A. 


of silver, or in silver on bronze. These 
figures were either in high or low relief 
(cmblemdtd, or crustcp). The art was also 
put into requisition for ornamenting furni- 
ture, for embossing plates of gold, and for 
making wreaths of that metal. 

In the Homeric ago, copper, gold, silver, 
iron, tin, and load were in use in different 
degrees. Copper, especially when mixed 
with tin to form bronze, was the ordinary 
material for armour and for all kinds of 
utensils ; gold is named in connexion with 
articles of furniture, armour, and jewellery, 
but is generally described as imported from 
abroad ; silver is less frequently mentioned. 
Iron was rare, in comparison with copper ; 
but was used for implements of agriculture 
as well as for armour and tools. A block 
of iron is given as a prize at the funeral 
games in honour of Patroclus (11. xxiii 
826). Copper being the commonest metal, 
a worker in any kind of metal_is called in 
Homer a coppersmith (chalkeus) ; thus, in 
Od. iii 425, it is applied to one who in the. 
same context is described as a goldsmith 
(chrysbchbdSy ib. 432). The hammer and 
anvil sufficed for the manufacture of armour 
and the simpler varieties of household 
utensils. The process of beating out the 
metal and fashioning it with the hammer 
was called eiauncin (II. vii 223, xii 296) ; 
and a derivative of this verb, sphyreldtds, 
“wrought with the hammer,” was after- 
wards used as an epithet of statues made 
of plates beaten out with the hammer, as 
opposed to those of cast metal (Herodotus, 
vii 69). It was in fact applied to all kinds 
of products of hammering, and to work in 
repoussdy lurge or small. The same process 
was used in making plates of metnl to 
cover tripods and candelabra, as well as 
shields, scabbards, chaidots, and also images 
of the gods. In such cases the plate of 
beaten metal was applied to a core of wood 
by what was termed cmpaistXke tcchne 
(Athenaeus, 488 b). The chair of Pen6ldpe 
is thus covered with ivory and silver (Od. 
xix 56), and the bed of Odysseus, with 
ivory, silver, and gold (xxiii 2(X)). The 
cuirass of Agamemnon (U. xi 24 ff.) has 
twenty-one alternate stripes of various 
kinds of inlaid metal, both before and 
behind, the metals mentioned being gold 
and tin and kydnds^ which is now iden- 
tified as an imitation of lapis lazuli stained 
blue with carbonate of copper. The golden 
bolt of Heradfes is adorned with figures of 
bears, boars, and lions, and battle-scenes, in 
relief (Od. xi 609). The brooch of Odys- 

T T 
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seus represents a stag attacked by a dog 
{Od. xix 226). The cup of Nestor is 
pierced with rivets of gold, has four handles 
with two golden doves to each handle, and 
two supports running from the base of the 
cup to the lower part of the bowl, de- 
signed to strengthen the central stem {It. 
xi 632, with Dr. Leaf’s note). The struc- 
ture of this singular cup was the theme of 
learned disquisitions in ancient times 
(Athenseus, 489); it has now been made 
intelligible by the early cups discovered at 
Mj^c^nse and Caere (Helbig, Das Homerische 
Epos aus den Denkmdlern erlUutert^ p. 
272). In the cup from Mycenae (Schlie- 
mann’s Mycenae^ fig. 346 ; Schuchhardt, 
Schliemann^s Excavations^ fig. 240), we see 
the supports continued into the handles 
above them, and even two doves as orna- 
ments on the top of the handles. Else- 
where in Homer a lHhds (in II. xxiii 885, 
Od. iii 440), and a crater {in Od.xx.iv 21b)., 
are described as “ adorned with flowers,” 
i.c. with the lotus-flowers and rosettes 
characteristic of archaic decoration (Schlie- 
mann, Mycence, fig. 344). The shield of 
Achilles, as wrought by Hephaestus, is an 
elaborate work, including numerous figures 
distributed over separate compartments and 
inlaid in various kinds of metal. The 
metal facing has apparently a bronze 
ground, inlaid with gold, silver, and kydnds ; 
and the designs may be best regarded as 
resembling the peculiar combination of 
Egyptian and Assyrian styles which was 
introduced into Europe by the Phoenicians 
{II. xviii 478-607, ed. Leaf ; cp. Helbig, 
I.C., chap, xxxi, and Murray’s Greek Sculp- 
ture, chap. iii). 

In the Homeric age the articles in metal 
which were most highly prized are gene- 
rally described as imported from abroad. 
Thus the silver crater given as a prize at 
the funeral games of Patroclus is the work 
of Sidonian craftsmen {H. xxiii 743). It 
is the king of the Sidonians who sends a 
crater to Menelaus {Od. iv 616 ; 11. xxiii 
741). The tripods and basket of Helen are 
said to have been brought by Mfindlaus 
from Egypt {Od. iv 126). The cuirass, as 
well as the chariot, of Agamemnon, are 
described as a present from the king of 
Cyprus {11. xi 24). 

According to Greek mythology, the first 
blacksmiths were the Idaean Dactyli{q.v.)] 
the first goldsmiths, the TelchtnSs {q.v.). 
The legends about the latter imply that the 
forms and processes of the art were trans- 
mitted to Greece from the East. They are 


I described as dwelling in turn in Crete, 
I Rhodes, Cyprus, Cos, Lycia, and in various 
I cities of Greece, especially at Sicyoii, 
which, according to Pliny (xxxvi 4), was 
long the home of all kinds of manufacture 
in metals. Working in metal was after- 
wards much advanced by two important 
inventions, (1) that of casting in moulds, 
attributed to a Samian artist Rlioecus, son 
of PhllSas, and his son TheSdorus ; and (2) 

1 that of soldering, ascribed to Glaucus of 
[ Chl5s (Pausanias, x 16 § 1), who was also 
famed for liis skill in hardening and soften- 
ing iron (Plutarch, De Def. Orac. 47). 

The toreutic art is described by Pliny as 
having been founded by Pliidfas (xxxiv 64) 

1 and brought to perfection by PSlyclitus 
i (66). For the former, it is sufficient to refer 
to the chryselephantine statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, and that of Athene in the Par- 
thenon. Among other sculptors who were 
also tdreutai may be mentioned CSlftinls, 
Myron, Euphranor, BSethus, Str2lt5nicus, 
Ariston, Euniens, HgeS-taeus, Pusldonlns, 
Pasltfiles, and Zen6d6rus. The artists wlio 
excelled in the chasing of silver {argento 
cadando) are enumerated by Pliny (xxxiii 
154-157), who observes that no one had 
attained renown by the chnsing of gold. 
The first named is MentOr, the most cele- 
brated of all, and with him Acvdgds, BoUthvs 
(Cicero, Verr. 2 iv 32, hydriam. BoHIn 
mdnu fartam pnecldro dp^rS et grandl 
ponderc), and Mys {q.v.). The last of these 
executed in bronze, from the designs of 
ParrhS-sius, the battle of the Centaurs and 
L&plthse which adorned the shield of the 
Athene PrSmachSs of Phidias (Pausanias, 
i 28, 2). Pliny’s second group includes 
Cdldmis and Antfpater, who is probably 
mentioned by mistake for DiMorus {An- 
thologia Groeca i 106, 16). His third group 
consists of Strdt6n%cu8 and Tauriscus, both 
of Cyzlcus ; Aristdn and Eunlcus of 
M;ftllene; and lastly IlScdtceus. In the 
next we have PaslUUs (in the time of 
Pompey); also PdsldOnius of Ephesus, with 
IISdystrdchidBs, ZOpyrus, and PytMds. 
After these, he adds, there was an artist 
named Teucer, famous as a cintstdrius, a 
worker of plaques in low relief. Thereupon, 

: he continuers, art fell into abeyance, and 
I only works ascribed to the old masters were 
of any account, even when the design had 
been almost worn out by use. The age of 
imitations and forgeries followed. The 
work of Calamis was skilfully copied by 
Z&nddOrus (Pliny, xxxiv 47), the sculptor of 
the colossal bronze statue of Nero {ib. 45). 
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In the above list Pliny is probably fol- sibly to the age of the DlS-ddchi. To the 

lowing the order of fame rather than that same age may be ascribed Pytheas and two 



( 1 ) * CVLIX, WITH POKNES PBOM A FOUNDRY. 
(Berlin Museum.) 


of time. Stratonicus, Ariston, Eunicus, artists remarkable for their skill in the 
and Posidonius, all belong to Asia, and pos- most minute and delicate kinds of work, 
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CalUcrdt^s of Lacedgemon and MyrmccldSs revealed a sspirited representation of a hunt 
of Athens, who inscribed an elegiac couplet with five armed men pursuing three lions, 
in letters of gold on a grain of sesame, and The bronze ground is . covered with dark 
carved a quadriga of ivory which a fly enamel, the lions and the limbs of the 
could cover with its wings (iElian, Var, huntsmen are inlaid with gold of different 
Hist, i 17; Cicero, Acad, ii 120; Pliny, vii hues; their clothing and their shields wibk 
85, xxxvi 43). silver, and other details with black (fig. 3). 

Some of the technical processes of work- Still more interesting in respect to artistic 
ing in metal can bo illustrated from the design are the two prehistoric gold cups 
remains of ancient art. Thus on a c^Ux in found in 1889 at Vapliio^ the ancient Pharls, 
Berlin (fig. 1) exhibiting scenes from a near Amyclss, adorned with remarkable 
foundry, we have (1) two workmen, one reliefs representing men hunting wild bulla 
attending to the fire in a furnace, the other {Ephem. Arch. 1889, pi. 7-10 ; Gazette de» 
resting on a hammer, and a boy blowing the Beaux Arts.^ 1890, pp. 428 and 434). 
bellows ; on the wall hang two ham- 
mers and a saw, and a number of 
metal plaques with heads and figures 
in relief ; (2) a workman putting to- 
gether a bronze statue, the head of 
which lies apart on the ground ; (3) 
two workmen scraping the excre- 
scences off a statue of a warrior by 
means of a hooked instrument re- 
sembling a strigil. The first of the 
above scenes is closely similar to the 
design on a vase in the British 
Museum (B 458) representing the 
forge of Hephaestus at Lemn5a. 

Again, a mural painting from Pom- 
peii shows us one of the attendants 
of Hephaestus seated at his work; 
in his right hand he holds a ham- 
mer, and in his left a sharp graving- 
tool (Gfr. toreuft; Lat. ccpXum\ with 
which he is tracing the ornament 
on the helmet of Achilles (fig. 2). 

According to the ornament required, 
tools were used of different kinds, 
with the extremity blunt, round, 
or square; as well as punches for 
repousse work. 

Among the extant specimens of 
the art a foremost place in point 
of time must be given to those dis- 
covered by Schliemann at Hissarlik 
in the Troad, especially the bracelets, We must also mention the small bronzes 
ear-rings, diadems, and discs of gold, which abound in museums^ of ancient art. 
figured in lUos^ and in Schuchhardt, Schlie- These may be divided into (a) Greek 
mannas Excavations (figs. 35, 64, 56-58). bronzes of archaic style^ such as those of 
Those of a more advanced type, found at the 6th century b.c. discovered at Dodona 
Mycenae in and after 1874, include plaques {e.g. the flute-player, flg. 4). Many such 
and golden studs in repouss^^ bowls and bronzes are votive ; e.g. the Naxian sta- 
diadems; also sepulchral masks of gold, tuette in the Berlin Museum, inscribed as 
imitating the human countenance and “dedicated by Dein&gdras to Apollo the 
placed on the faces of the dead ; arms and Far-darter,’^ and the Apollo dedicated by 
other objects in gold, copper, and bronze. Pdlycr&tes, probably an Argive of that 
The blade of a short, two-edged sword name, now in the Museum at St. Peters- 
(Schliemann’s Mycenae^ fig. 446), when set burg. (6) Bronzes of later style., such as 
free from the incrustations on its surface, those of Pompeii and Herculaneum, pre- 



( 2 ) • THE MAKIKO OP THE ARMOUR OP ACHILLES. 
(Mural paintinir, Pompeii : Helbif , Taf, 17.) 
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served in large nTimWa in tlie Naples 
Museum. Earlier Italo-Greek statuettes 
are rare ; e.g. the bronze from Tarentum 
representing a general in the act of address- 
ing his troops (Collignon, Gr. Arch.^ fig. 


of them are pieces of armour, such as the 
cheek-guard of a helmet with the combat 
between Pollux and LynceusfoundatDodona 
(Collignon, fig. 135), and the Bronzes of 
Slrls^ two shoulder-pieces of Greek armour 
found in Southern Italy and now in the 
British Museum (Second Bronze Room, 
table-case D ; Baumeiater’s Dcnkmliler^ 
fig. 2204-^5). In the same museum is the 
Castellani cista, a cylindrical casket in 
wood, covered with bands of silver fixed 
with rivets, and representing lions and 
winged animals, with lotuses and palmettes 
of an oriental character (fig. 5). Another 
group of examples includes the Greek and 


134). Among objects for ornament we have 
numerous bronze reliefs in reponss^ work, 
which are often perforated with holes for 
the purpose of attaching them to some other 
material, whether to strips of leather or 
articles of furniture. Some of the finest 


Etruscan Mirrors^ with their metal backs 
or cases ornamented with figures traced by 
the engraver’s burin (fig. 6) ; and the cistm 
Pramesttnm (of the 3rd century B.C.). The 
finest of these is the Ficoroni cista^ in the 
Museo Kircheriano at Rome, with figures 
in outline representing a scene fioin the 
Argonautic expedition and with the a) clia ic 
inscription, Novios Plautios med Hoinai 
fecid (Daremberg and Saglio, fig. 1544). 
There are several othens in tlie First Bronze 
Room of the British Museum, one with 
the Judgment of Paris, another with BclP- 
r6phCm and Sthdndboea. 

; * Among silver vases of various ages may 
1 be mentioned the archaic pdPira of Ama- 
1 thus in Cyprus, with concentric bands of 
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bsHieging warriors and winged spliinxes 
showing the influence of Assyrian and 
Egyptian art (Cesnola’s Cyprus^ p. 277; 
Daremberg, fig. 927); the Munich vase, 
with representations of captive Trojans, in 
low relief ; the magnificent amphora of the 
4th century B.G., found at Nicopol in South 
Russia in the tomb of a Scythian king 
with a frieze in high relief running round 
the upper part, representing Scythians tain- 


cup, found at the ancient Antiuin, and 
sometimes supposed to be copied from a 
Greek original by Zopyrus (iVi., fig. 976) ; 
the patcrce of Hiklesheim (^/.v.), about the 
time of Augustus ; that of Rennes, of the 
3rd century a.d., in the Paris Cabinet des 
Antiques {ib. 972) ; and the vases from 
Bernay in the same collection. Further, 
in the British Museum we have a number 
of embossed and chased caskets, vases, or 



( 5 ) * TI!K rAf:rri.1A\T riKTA. 
^bnlisli Mus"um) ) 


ing and tending their hordes, while the 
body of the vase is covered with ornaments 



(6) ETRUSCAN MIRROR. 
(Berlin Museum.) 


in repousse, including large birds and 
flowers (Daremberg, fig, 975) ; the Corsini 


ornaments, found at Rome in 1793, and 
ascribed to the end of the 5th century a.d. 
As a late Roman specimen of rtjms inferrasdr, 
or open work in which part of the silver is 
cut away on the same general principle as 
in fig. 5, we have a canthdrus of dark rc<l 
glass mounted in silver gilt, found near 
Tiflis in 1871, and now in the Museum of 
the Hermitage, St. Petersburg (fig. 7). 

One of the richest collections of Greek 
jeweUery, that of the Hermitage Museum,, 
comes from the ancient PanticapsBuin 
(Kerf eh). The Vatican and the Louvre con- 
tain remarkable specimens of Etrusco-Greek 
jewels, mainly found at Vulci and Caere. 
Modern ingenuity has at present failed to^ 
recover the secret of the process of “ granu- 
lation ” employed in many of these jewels,, 
a kind of decoration in which the surface of 
the gold leaf is covered with minute and 
almost invisible globules of gold {sec fron- 
tispiece to Martha’s VArt Etrusque), The 
Antiqxmrium of Munich possesses a votive 
crown of gold, superbly executed, with 
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sprays of oak-leaves and fes- 
toons of flowers with winged 
figures among them (fig. 8). 
Lastly, in the British Museum 
we have specimens of Phoe- 
nician art, ascribed to the 
8th century B.C., in the gold 
jewellery from Cainirus in 
Rhodes. In the same museum 
“ the Melos necklace, and 
the sceptre from the tomb at 
Tarentum, are admirable 
specimens of that fine com- 
bination of filagree and 
vitreous enamels which 
characterizes the Cxreek gold- 
smith’s art in the middle 
of the 4th century B.C., and 
the bracelet and ear-rings 
from Capua, ornamented with 
lions’ heads, are still more 
precious, as examples of 
repoussd work in its per- 
fection ” (Newton’s Essays, 
p. 393). 

Authorities. Brunn, Or. 
Kilnstler, ii 397-412; Mar- 
quardt, Das Privatleben dcr 
Rbmer, pp. 669-718^ ; Saglio, 
article on Codatura in Darem- 
berg and Saglio’s Diet, des 
AntiqxdUs ; and Bliimner’s 
Technologie, vol. iv, pp. 228- 
413. Cp. the short sketch 
in the last chapter of Col- 
lignon’s Manual of Greek 
Archceology.] [J. E. S.] 

Tormenta. The heavy 
Roman engines of war. {Sec 
Artillery.) 

Tower of the Winds. An 

interesting example of the 
later Attic architecture, still 
standing in Athens. It was 
built by AndrOnicus Cyr- 
rhestes [Vitruvius, i 6 § 4] 
about the middle of the 1st 
century B.O., and it served 
at once as the public clock 
and weather-cock of Athens. 
It is an octagonal tower 
of marble, with prominent 
porches, each supported by 
two simple Corinthian 
columns, on the north-east 
and north-west. On the 
south it has a kind of turret, 
to contain the cistern for the 
water-clock. The eight sides 



(7) * GLASS CUI> WITH OPKN UKI’OII.SMO WoHK JN SILVER. 
(8t. Petersburg, llcnnitage Museum.) 



(8) * OOLDEN CROWN, FROM ARMENTO. 
(Munich, .ilntiquanuw.) 
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correspond to the directions from which 
the eight winds blow. The figures of these 
are represented in beautiful reliefs on the 
frieze, and beneath them on the marble 
walls are engraved the lines of the sundial. 
The culminating jx)int of the sloping roof was 
once surmounted by a bronze Triton, placed 
on a Corinthian capital, so as to revolve 
and point with his staff to the figure of 



TOWER OP THE WINDS (of, of 

Andronicits Cf/rrhesten), atiiens. 


the wind which was blowing at the time 
{see cut). 

Tr&bfia. The purple-striped cloak worn 
by Roman augurs and Roman equite$(q.v.). 

Tragedy. (I) Tragedy in Greece ori- 
ginated in the lyric dithyramb; i.e. in the 
song of a chorus at the rites held in honour 
of Dionysus. This song, in accordance with 
the cult of the god, expressed at one time 
exuberant joy, at another deep sorrow. The 
cult of Dionysus is also indicated by the 
very name of tragedy, signifying goat-song; 
f.e. (according to the usual explanation) the 
hymn sung by the chorus in their dance 
round the altar at the sacrifice of the goat, 
which was dedicated to Dionysus. Others 
derive the name from the fact that, to repre- 
sent Satyrs, the chorus were clad in goat- 
skins, and hence resembled goats. These 
choral songs seem to have received a certain 
dramatic form as early as the time of ArfOn, 
to whom the dithyramb owes its artistic 
development. The true drama, including 
tragic and satyric plays, was evolved sub- 
sequently in Athens. 


j Tradition ascribes the origin of tragedy 
j to a contemporary of Sfilon named ThespiSy 
1 of IcSrla, which was a chief seat of the cult 
of Dionysus. The date assigned to this is 
540 B.C. Thespis was at the same time poet, 
leader of the chorus, and actor. According 
to the testimony of the ancients, his pieces 
consisted of a prologue, a series of choral 
songs, standing in clo.io connexion with the 
action, and dramatic recitations introduced 
between the choruses. These recitations 
wore delivered by the leader of the chorus, 
and were partly in the form of monologues, 
partly in that of short dialogues with the 
chorus, whereby the action of the play was 
advanced. The reciter was enabled to 

appear in different rdles by the aid of 
linen or wooden masks. These also are said 
to have been contrived by the poet himself. 
The invention of Thespis, whose own pieces 
soon lapsed into oblivion, won the favour 
of Pisistratua and the approval of the 
Athenian public. Tragedy thus became a 
substantial olomeut in the Attic festival of 
Dionysus. Thespis’ immediate followers 

were ChoerUuSy PnUlnas (the inventor of 
the satyric drama), his son AridldSy and 
Phrf/ntchus. Phrynichus especially did 
good service towards the development of 
tragedy by introducing an actor aj)art from 
the leader of the chorus, and so preparing 
the way for true dialogue. He further 
improved the chorus, which still, liowever, 
i occupied a disprojX)rtionato space in com- 
parison with the action of the play. 

Tragedy was really brought into being 
b}^ jEschyluSy when ho added a second actor 
(called the deutUrCi gOnisUs) to the first, or 
protagonistesy and in this way rendered 
dialogue possible. He further subordinated 
the choruses to the dialogue. 

SOphQcleSy in whom tragedy reaches its 
culminating point, added to .^schylus’ two 
actors a third, or and .-Eschylus 

accepted the innovation in his later plays. 

1 Thenceforward three actors were regularly 
granted by lot to each poet, at the public 
expense. Only rarely, and in exception.'! 1 
cases, was a fourth employed. Sophocles 
also raised the number of the chorus from 
twelve to fifteen. The only other important 
innovation due to him was, that he gave 
up the internal connexion, preserved by 
jEschylus, among the several plays of a 
tetralogy which were presented in comjio- 
tition by the tragic poets at the festival 
; of Dionysus. {8ee Tetralogia.) 

The third great master of tragedy is 
EurlpidSSy in whom, however, we already 
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observe a decline in many respects from the 
severe standard of his predecessor. During 
and after the age of these masters of the art, 
from whom alone have complete dramas 
come down to us, many other tragic jx>et8 
were actively employed, whose works are 
known to us by name alone, or are only pre- 
served in fragments. 

It is remarkable that, in the case of the 
great tragic writers, the cultivation of the 
Muse of tragedy seems to have boon heredi- 
tary among their descendants, and among 
those of jEschylus in particular, for many 
generations. His son Euphdrion, his 
nephew Philr)cles, his grand-nephews Mor- 
slmus and Melanthius, his grandson Asty- 
-damS-s, and his great-grandsons Astydamas 


tury, besides the descendants of A!]schyliis, 
we must mention Th65dectes, Aphareus, 
and Chaerem5n, who partly wrote for readers 
only. 

The number of tragedies produced at 
Athens is marvellous. According to the 
not altogether trustworthy records of the 
number of plays written by each poet, the}^ 
amounted to 1,400. The works of the fore- 
most poets were represented over and over 
again, especially in the theatres of Asia 
Minor, under the successors of AlrMnidiu-. 
During the first half of the 3rd century 
Ptolemy Philildelphus built a great theatre 
in Alexandria, where he established com- 
petitions in exact imitation of those at 
Athens. This gave a new impetus to tragic 



* PHIMSCUS TUAOrF:orAKTIM HCRIPTOU MKDITANS ('pHILISCUB IN MEDITATION) 
(Roliof in Latenm MuBCum, Udnid.) 


and Philocles, were poets of more or loss 
note. In the family of Sophocles may be 
mentioned his son l6phon and his grand- 
iiou Sophocles ; and in that of Euripides, his 
son or nephew of the same name. 

Among the tragic poets of the 3rd century, 
Ion, Achmiis, Aristarchus, and NeSphrou 
were accounted the most eminent. Agathon 
may also be included as the first who ven- 
tured to treat a subject of his own invention, 
whereas hitherto mythical history, espe- 
cially that of Homer and the cyclic poets, 
or, in rare instances, authentic history, had 
furnished the materials of the play. After 
the Peloponnesian War tragedy shared the 
general and ever-increasing decline of poli- 
tical and religious vitality. In the 4th cen- 


poetry, and seven poets became conspicuous, 
who were known as the Alexandrine Pldtds, 
Alexander jEtolus, Philiscus (sec cut), Sosl- 
theus, HSrnerus, .Eantldes, Sosfphilnes, and 
Ly’cOphron. The taste of the Alexandrine 
critics deemed them worthy to occupy a 
place beside the five great tragic poets of 
Athens, .Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Ion, and Aclmeus. 

Inasmuch as tragedy developed itself out 
of the chorus at the Dionysiac festivals, so, 
in spite of all the limitations which were 
intr^uced as a result of the evolution of the 
true drama, the chorus itself was always 
retained. Hence Greek tragedy consisted 
of two elements : the one ti*uly dramatic, tlie 
prevailing metre of which was the iambic 
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trimeter ^ the other consisting of song and 
dance {see Chorus) in the numerous varieties 
of Dorian lyric poetry. The dramatic por- 
tion was generally made up of the following 
parts ; the prOl^yds^ from the beginning to 
the first entry of the chorus; the epeisodlon^ 
the division between each choral song and 
the next; and the exddCs^ or concluding 
portion which followed the last chorus. 
The first important choral part was called 
the pdr6d6s ; and the song following an 
epeisddion^ a stdshndn. There were further 
songs of lamentation by the chorus and 
actors together, which were called kommoi. 
A solo was sometimes sung by the actor 
alone ; this became especially common in 
the later tragedies. 

(II) Roman Tragedy was founded entirely 
on that of the Greeks. In early times there 
existed crude dramatic productions {see 
Satire), which provided an opening for the 
translation from the Greek dramas brought 
on the stage by Ltvius Andrdiilcus. Ho 
was a Greek by birth, but was brought to 
Rome as a captive about 200 b.c. It is to 
him that Roman tragedy owes its origin. 
His dramas and those of his successors were 
more or less free versions of Greek originals. 
Even the tragedies, or historical plays, 
drawn from national Roman materials, 
called fdbaice proetextee or proitextdtcp. {see 
Praetexta), the first writer of which was 
his immediate successor Ncevhis (about 235 
B.C.), were entirely modelled on the Greek. 
The most noteworthy representatives of 
tragedy under the Republic were Ennhes 
(B.c. 239-170), Pdeuvius (220-130), and 
Accius (170-104), besides whom only a few 
other poets produced any works about this 
time. It is true that the scanty fragments 
we possess of these dramas admit of no 
positive judgment as to their merit, but 
there is no doubt that they rank far below 
the original creations of the Greeks. It 
may also be clearly inferred from the frag- 
ments, that declamation and pathos formed 
a characteristic attribute of Roman tragedy, 
which was intensified by a studied archaism 
of expression. Moreover, the titles of their 
plays that have come down to us show 
that preference was given to subjects re- 
lating to the Trojan epic cycle; this is to be 
explained by the Trojan origin claimed by 
the Romans. Next to this the most popular 
were the myths of the PSlOpIdas, of the 
Theban cycle, and of the Argonauts. Euri- 
ides was the favourite model ; after him 
ophocles; rarely uEschylus. Roman tragedy, 
like Greek, was made up of spoken dialogue 


in iambic trimeters and musical portions 
called cantica {q.v,). On the chorus in 
Roman tragedy see Chorus (near the end). 

In the time of Augustus the representatives 
of tragedy were Asinius Polllo, Varlus, and 
Ovid ; under Tiberius, Pomponius Sgcundus ; 
under Nero and Vespasian, Curlatius Mater- 
nus, of whose works scarcely a line has been 
preserved. The only tragedies of Roman 
antiquity which we possess are those of the 
philosopher which show great mas- 

tery of form and a fertile imagination, but 
suffer from an intolerable excess of rhe- 
torical declamation. It is doubtful whether 
they were intended for the stage at all, and 
not rather for public recitation and for 
private reading. 

Trajan’s Column. See Architecture, 
Orders of. 

Transvectlo. The festal parade of the 
Roman knights. {See Equites.) 

TrapezitsB. See Banks and Banking. 

Trapez6ph6r6n. See Table. 

Treasury. Sec ^rarium. 

Trfibellius Polllo. A Roman historian. 
{See ScRiPTOREs Histokia2 Augusts.) 

Tresviri or Triumviri. The Roman 
term for a college or board of three men. 
For the triumviri cdpitalCs^ vidnHdles, 
nocturni, see Vigintisexviri. 

Triarli. See Legion. 

Trlhon. A garment worn in Doric states 
by men and SphPbi^ generally in a double 
fold over the chitOn, It was considerably 
shorter than the hlmdtl6n {q.v.). At Athens 
also there was a tendency to imitate 
Spartan simplicity, especially amongst the 
philosophers, among whom this garment was 
worn chiefly by the Cynics. 

Tribdnl^us. A celebrated Roman jurist 
of Side in Pamphylia, who was at first 
an advocate, and afterwards held a high 
ofiScial position under Justinian, and, in 
conjunction with the most distinguished 
lawyers of his time, made a code of Roman 
law. {See Corpus Iuris Civilis.) 

Tribiilum. The Roman threshing ma- 
chine. {See Threshing.) 

Tribunal. The Roman term for a plat- 
form of wood or stone (in the camp, gene- 
rally of turf), on which magisterial person- 
ages sat in their chair of office {see Sella 
Cdrulis) when discharging their public 
duties ; e.g. the consuls, when presiding at 
the and the praetors when sitting 

in judgment. In Roman theatres this name 
was given to the two places of honour 
immediately to the right and left of the 
stage, the one for the person who gave the 
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play and for the emperor, the other for tlie 
Vestal Virgins and the empress. 

Trlbhni JSrarli (from cbs = sttpendtunij 
“pay”). The name given amongst the 
Romans in earlier times to the wealthy 
members of the several tribes, who were 
entrusted with the levying of the war-tax 
{see Tributum) and the distribution of pay 
to the soldiers from the proceeds of it. 
What position they held after the payment 
of the troops was handed over to the 
quBBstors is not clear, from want of infor- 
mation on the subject. In the Ist century 
B.C. they appear as a distinct class, from 
which, during the years 70-46 b.c., the 
third deciirla of judges was appointed to 
represent the plebeians, the other two con- 
sisting of senators and knights. 

Trlbuni Militam (military tribunes). 
The superior officers of the Roman legions, 
six in number, two of whom always held 
the command for two months on alternate 
days. They were appointed before the 
levy took place, as they themselves had to 
be in office at that time. Originally they 
were nominated by the consuls ; afterwards 
partly by them and partly by the people, 
inasmuch as the people elected twenty-four 
out of the number of candidates in the 
cCmitia trtbUta for the four legions which 
were levied regularly every year, while the 
consuls retained the appointment for the 
remaining legions. They were not as a 
rule taken from veteran centurions, but 
for the greater part from young men of 
senatorial or equestrian rank, who had 
served their first campaign in the train 
or on the staff of a general, and then began 
their political career with this office. As 
a mark of distinction, all of them wore the 
gold ring of the equestrian order. They 
also wore a narrow or broad purple stripe on 
their tdga, according as they were of eques- 
trian or senatorial rank respectively. In 
the time of the Empire, they always led 
the legion on the march and in battle. 
They did not, however, as under the 
Republic, rank immediately below the 
commanders-in-chief, but under the UgdtUs 
ISglOnis, the commander of the legion and 
its auxiliary troops. 

Trihuni PlSbis (tribunes of the commons). 
The name given among the Romans to 
the official representatives granted to the 
plebeians in 494 b.c., as a protection against 
the oppression of patricians and the consuls. 
At first they were two in number, then 
five, and (after 467) ten. Onlv free-born 
plebeians were eligible for the office, which 


was annual. The election took place at 
first in the cduiXHa but after 471 

in the comitia trlbuta^ under the presidency 
of any tribune who happened to be in office 
at the time. At first they were only 
magistrates of the plcbs^ and were without 
any insignia of office, or even lictors, in- 
stead of whom they had several attendants 
{vldtOrCs). This continued even after they 
were fully recognised as public officials. 
On the other hand, they possessed the 
privilege guaranteed to them by i\\Q plebs 
under solemn oath, on the institution of 
their office, of being “sacrosanct” and 
inviolable ; and, under the protection of 
this right, they extended their originally 
limited powers by judicious encroach- 
ments. 

Their earliest right, which was at first 
exercised in favour of the plcbs, but soon 
on behalf of all citizens, was that of pro- 
tection (auxUlum), which tliey could use 
against all magistrates with the exception 
of the dictator. This enabled them to 
prevent the execution of official orders by 
a simple veto (infercessto). In face of any 
opposition they were authorized to have 
recourse to compulsory measures such as 
arrest, fines, or imprisonment. Their power 
only extended over Rome and its immediate 
neighbourhood, and was further restricted 
by the right of veto, which they could 
exercise against one another. For the pro- 
tection of the individual they only inter- 
posed when their aid was asked. For this 
purpose their house stood open day and 
night to any who sought their assistance, 
and they themselves could never be absent 
from the city a whole day, except during 
the ferloi LdtlmCj when all business was 
suspended. Without appeal they could 
interpose in any measure which affected 
the whole plebs, such as the levying of 
troops and the raising of the war- tax 
{tributum). This right of intercession, 
which originally was confined to the 
auxiliunij and which could never be 
exercised except by the tribune in person, 
and simultaneously with the proceeding 
that was to be prohibited, was in course 
of time gradually extended, until finally 
the veto of the tribunes enabled them to 
suspend almost all official proceedings ; 
administrative measures, transactions with 
the Senate, and meetings of the people for 
the purpose of legislation and election, 
etc. They had the right of calling meet- 
ings of the for the discussion of affairs 
relating to that body. From the time that 
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the authority of these meetings extended 
over all State business, and their decrees 
(called i)li!hi8c%ta)y were considered binding 
on the whole people, this right enabled the 
tribunes to propose changes in private or 
public law. It is true that, for carrying 
out their proposals, they were dependent on 
the sanction of the Senate ; but, as they 
were safe from the risk of prosecution, they 
sometimes assumed, in case of need, an 
authority superior to that body. Originally 
they had no official relations with the Senate, 
but afterwards, by virtue of their inviola- 
bility, they obtained the right of sitting on 
their benche.s {suhsellia) at the open door 
of the senate-house, so as to be present at the 
deliberations, and in case of need to inter- 
fere by virtue of their auxiliurn. Soon, 
however, they even obtained a seat in the 
Senate, and a general right of veto ; until 
finally they acquired the right of summon- 
ing a meeting of the Senate, and of making 
proposals. At the same time they acquired 
the privilege of entrance into the Senate at 
the first census after the expiration of their 
office. 

The office of tribune, really the highest 
in the State, was employed by demagogues 
in the later days of the Republic in the 
interests of a party and to the injury of the 
commonwealth. By Sulla, in 80 B.C., its 
power was cut down to the very narrowest 
limits, chiefly by the regulation that, after 
the tribunate, no one was eligible for a 
curule office. However, as soon as 50 b.c. 
there came a complete reaction and a return 
to the old state of things, which finally 
entailed total anarchy, and, as a natural 
consequence, the sole rule of Caesar and 
Augustus. In 48 b.c. Caesar, to secure his 
position, assumed the tribunician power, 
at first without limit of time, and after- 
wards without limit of extent ; and in 36 
Augustus followed his example. From that 
time the tribunate became the pivot of the 
imperial power. Nevertheless, until beyond 
the time of Constantine, tribunes to the 
number of ten continued to exist. They 
were elected by the Senate, and as a rule 
from among the senators, but were in com- 
plete dependence on the will of the emperor. 
In order to find candidates for the office, 
which was now but little sought after, 
Augustus made the candidature in the case 
of the plebeians for the prsetorship dependent 
on having held the tribunate. The office 
was also thrown open to sons of freedmen. 

Trihliniis Cfilftrum. The designation, 
under the Roman Empire, of the commander 


of the cavalry, nominated by the emperor for 
the time being. 

Tribtls. Originally the name of each of 
the three classes of Roman patricians 
(EanmeSy TUl(% and IAc^r€8\ who were 
divided into ten cUrla: (q.v.). In direct 
contrast with this was the classification 
made by king Servius, whereby Roman 
citizens, together with the whole territory 
of Rome, were divided into four city {tribus 
urhdncu) and twenty -six country tribes 
{tribus rusttcce). These were geographical 
divisions, according to which the census 
was taken, troops levied, and the war tax 
imposed and collected. From time to time 
the number was diminished; but it in- 
creased again until 241 B.C., when it was 
raised to thirty-five (four city and thirty- 
one country tribes), and this number re- 
mained fixed for the future, even under the 
Empire. The new citizens admitted after 
241 wore distributed amongst the existing 
tribes. This was the case with all the 
Italian communities, which in 89 B.c., by the 
extension of the citizenship to all dwellers 
in Italy, were included in the tribes. 

Every citizen (with the exception of those 
called trrdrtl, q.v.) belonged to some special 
tribe, to which ho himself or his ancestors 
had been assigned, even when he no longer 
had his home there. Accordingly, in the 
official designation of a free citizen, the 
name of his tribe was added to his family 
names. Originally the country tribes were 
on an equality with those of the city, but 
subsequently they were deemed superior, 
on the ground that they consisted of owners 
of property in land, whilst the chief part 
of the city tribes was made up of mer- 
chants, workmen, and the proletariate, who 
possessed no landed property, and amongst 
whom freedmen were included. 

The tribes attained political importance 
on the establishment of the cCmXtta tribilta 
{q,v.\ in which those present voted as 
individuals, and not as members of property- 
classes, as in the comitia centUrXdta. The 
comitia tributa thus had a democratic 
character. The importance of the tribes 
was further increased on the reform of the 
comitia centuriata (q.v.), since each of the 
thirty-five tribes was thereby divided into 
five property-classes, each consisting of two 
centuricRf sSniOres and iUniOres. Under 
the Empire they lost all political impor- 
tance ; the country-tribes were used merely 
as geographical subdivisiops, while the 
lists of the whole number of the thirty-five 
tribes were treated as a register for the dis- 
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tribution of the State doles of corn. Thus 
the tribes sank at last into corporate groups 
of pauperized citizens. 

Trihuta Cdmltla. See Comitia (3). 

TribMum. Originally an extraordinary 
moans of revenue among the Romans, levied 
on the burgesses in the proportion of 1-3 
per thousand in times of war, when the 
means of the State treasury were of them- 
selves not sufficient, and more especially 
after 406 B.C., when the State first took 
over the payment of the soldiers’ wages. 
When the war was over, the money was 
generally repaid from contributions or from 
the booty. Subsequent to the conquest of 
Macedonia, 167 B.C., the income of the State 
from the provinces was so considerable, 
that the burgesses, although not legally 
exempt, ceased any longer to be subject to 
this payment. The strictly regulated taxes 
of the provinces also went by the same 
name, tributum s6li^ the ground-tax, and 
trihutnm capitis^ the personal tax. [See 
Stipendium.) Italy, up to his time exemj)t, 
was also made liable to these taxes by 
Diocletian, towards the end of the 3rd 
century A.D. [Cp. Taxes.) 

Triclinium. The Roman dining-table of 
four sides, with three low couches ilecti) 
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placed round it so as to leave the fourth 
side free for the servants [see plan). The 
arranged for three persons each, were 
broad, cushioned places, lower towards the 
outside and sloping upwards with a side- 
support; on each of the three places was 
a pillow, on which the diners, as they lay 
at table, supported themselves with their 
left arm, their feet being towards the 
outside. The allotment of the nine places 
was made in accordance with strict rules 
of etiquette. The middle couch, lectus 
and the one on its left, Uctus 
mmmus (the highest), were appointed for 
the guests, the former for the most dis- 


tinguished guests ; that on its right, leetm 
Inms (the lowest), was for the host, hia 
I wife, and a child or a freedman. On the 
lectus summus and imus, the place of 
I honour [Idciis siimmiis) was on the left 
side, on which was the support of the 
couch, and consequently the most con- 
venient seat. The place appointed for the 
chief person of the company, the loniS' 

\ consfileirisj was, however, on the levtus. 
medius^ and not on the left, but on the right 
and unsupported side, next that of the host, 
who took the first place of the lectus imus. 

For the tables of costly citrus-wood with 
round tops, and similar tables, which were 
introduced towards the end of the Republic, 
a peculiar crescent-shaped couch was used. 
This was called sigma from its shape C, 
one of the forms of the Greek letter bear- 
ing that name. It was also called stlhd- 
dtiim, and as a rule was suitable only for 
five persons. On the sigma the places of 
honour were the corner-seats, the first place 
being that on the “ right wing ” [in dca fro 
cornu), the second that on the left [in 
sinistro cornu ) ; the remaining seats were 
named from this onward, so that the last 
was on the left side of the first. 

The dining-room itself was also called 
triclinium, even when it contained several 
dining-tables. Romans of distinction in 
later times had several such rooms for dif- 
ferent times of the year; in the winter they 
dined in the interior of the house by lamp- 
light, in summer in an arbour attached to 
the house or in the upper story. 

Trlerarch (Gr. tri^rarcht^s ; Lat. trier- 
archa). Originally the commander of a 
trireme ; afterwards of any large war-ship. 

Trlerarchla. Tlie superintendence of the 
equipment of a war-ship ; one of the public 
burdens imposed on Athenian citizens. 
[Sec Leitourgia.) 

Trleres. A Greek ship with thre& 
banks of oars. (See Ships.) 

Triglyphs (“ three channels ”). A name 
given in the Doric frieze to surfaces which, 
projecting over every column and between 
every two columns, are ornamented with 
three parallel channels, two complete 
ones in the middle and two halves at the 
comers. Between the triglyphs are the 
metopes (q.v.). [Cp. Architecture, Orders 
OF ; and Parthenon, fig. 2.) 

Mgon. A kind of game with a ball. 
[See Ball, Games op). 

Trilogy (Gr. trUdgid). A set of three 
tragedies which, together with a satyrio. 
! drama, formed a tetralogy (g.t?.). The 
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several tragedies were generally, but not 
always, connected with each other in 
subject. The only surviving example is 
the Oresteia of iEschylus, consisting of the 
Agd'nidTfnnQn^ ChdCphorm^ and EumSnldva. 

Iriphlddorus. See Tryphiodoruk. 

'TriptdRmus. Son of Eleusia (or of Celeus, 
see Demophoon) a favourite of Demeter, 
who sent him about the world on a car 
drawn by serpents to extend the cultivation 
of grain, and with it agriculture. On his 
return to Attica, Celeus of Eleusis made an 
attempt upon his life, but, at the bidding 
of Demeter, was obliged to give up the 
country to him. He founded the town of 
Eleusis, and, as first priest of Demeter, 
instituted the services there held in her 
honour, as well as the Thesm6ph6rld {q.v.). 
In various parts of Greece, as well as in 
Italy and Sicily, he was honoured as the 
founder and promoter of husbandry, but 
especially in Eleusis, where, as the local 
hero, he had a temple dedicated to him, and 
a spot called the threshing-door of Trij> 
tolemus on the Rharian plain. The Argive 
legend connected him with its local genea- 
logies, and told how, while seeking lo in 
Tarsus and Antioch, he founded Greek set- 
tlements and instituted the cultivation of 
corn. In the Attic legend of Eleusis, ho is 
also represented as a judge of the dead. 
{See DexMETER, fig. 1, and Vases, fig. 12.) 

Trlptjfchdn. Sec Dip- 

TYCIION. /|r 

Trireme (Lat. trlrC- 
mis). A Roman ship X 

with three banks of oars. f l/> 

.{See Ship.) 

Tritagonist (Gr. trlM- 
gOnistCs). The third 
actor in the Greek drama, 
who played in the least 
important parts. 

Tritdgfineik. A special 
surname of Athene 

Triton. Son of P5sei- 
d6n and Amphltrite. He 
is described as living 
with them in a golden if 

palace in the depths of ^ 

the sea. The mythic.al " 

lake TrltdnlSj near the 

Mediterranean coast of 

Libya, was regarded as 

his peculiar abode, especial^ in the story 

of the Argonauts. He was represented as a 

man in his upper parts, terminating in a 

.dolphin’s tail; his special attribute is a 

twisted sea-shell, on which he blows, now 


violently, now gently, to raise or calm the 
billows. In the course of time there grew 
up the notion of a large number of Tritons, 
all represented as beings of double form 



(1) TRITON. 

(Rome, Vatican.) 

and sometimes with the foi’i^-feet of a horse 
as well as a human body and a fish’s tail 
(called Centaw'o-tritons or Ichthyd-tauri). 





(2) CENTAUBO-TBITOK AND NEREID. 
(Naples Museum.) 


They were, however, always regarded as 
attendants on the other sea-gods while 
riding or driving over the waves ; and they 
were represented accordingly in works of 
art {see cuts). 
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Triumpli. The Roman festal procession 
at the head of a victorious host through the 
city to the Capitol, the highest distinction 
which could be accorded to a victorious 
commander. Only the regular holder of 
the highest command a dictator, 

consul, or praetor, was entitled to this honour, 
and that too even when the decisive victory 
had not been fought under his immediate 
direction. It was also essential that the 
victory should be an important one gained 
in a regular war ; i,c. not against citizens 
or rebellious slaves. Permission to cele- 
brate a triumph was granted, with the 
necessary expenses, by the Senate. Up to 
the day of the triumph, the general was 
obliged to remain before the city, because 
liis command expired at the moment he 
entered it. Accordingly it was outside the 


conquered country, models of the captured 
fortresses, ships, etc., either carried on 
men’s shoulders or placed in chariots ; then 
the crowns of honour dedicated to the 
triumphant general by the towns of the 
province, originally of bay leaves, later of 
gold. Then the white bulls intended for 
sacrifice on the Capitol, with gilded horns, 
decorated with ribands and garlands, and 
accompanied by youths and boys in holiday 
attire, carrying gold and silver chalices. 
Then followed in chains the distinguished 
captives who had been spared for the 
triumph, and whose fate it was, when the 
triumphal car reached the slope of the 
Capitol, to be dragged off to prison, there 
almost invariably to meet with immediate 
execution. Behind these followed the lictors 
of the general in purple tunics, with their 



(1) TRIUMPHAL PBOCKSSIOJf. 

Relief from the Arch of Titns.reprosontinpr thefipoilg from the temple at .TorUKalem, incluclinjf 
the eoven-hranohed candleetick, the table for ghowbroad, and the Koldeii trumpets.) 


city, generally in the temple of Bellona, 
that the Senate assembled to receive his 
report. 

On the day of the triumph, the procession, 
starting from the Campus Martins^ pro- 
ceeded through the Porta Triumphalis into 
the Circus Fhamintus ; then, after entering 
the city through the Porta Carmentalis^ it 
marched on into the Circus Maximus, and 
thence to the Via Sacra, and up this across 
the Forum to the Capitol {see plan under 
Forum). The streets were adorned with 
garlands, the temples opened, and, as the 
procession passed by, the spectators greeted 
it with the acclamation, lo triumphs t The 
procession was headed by the State officials 
and the Senate. Then followed trumpeters, 
and after them the captured spoils {see fig. 
1); next came painted representations of the 


fascSs wreathed in bay leaves; then a body 
of musicians playing on the lyre, and priests 
with censers; and lastly the triumphal car, 
gilded, and garlanded with bay leaves, and 
drawn by four white horses, which were 
also wreathed with garlands. On it stood 
the general ; in earlier times his body was 
dyed with vermilion [Pliny, N. 11 . xxxiii 111]. 
His head was wreathed with bay, and he 
wore the garb of the Capitoline Jupiter, 
furnished him from the treasury of the 
Capitoline temple ; viz. a purple tunic em- 
broidered with golden palm-snoots {tUnicd 
palmdtd), a toga decorated with golden 
stars on a puiyle ^ound {t6gd pictd\ 
gilded shoes, and an ivory sceptre in his 
left hand, with an eagle on the top ; in his 
right he carried a branch of bay. Over 
his head a public slave, standing behind 
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him, held the golden crown of Jupiter, 
and, while the people shouted acclama- 
tions, called to him, “Look behind you, and 
remember you are mortal.” [Tertullian, 
Apol. 33. 1 He also guarded himself against 
envy and the evil eye by an amulet which 
he wore either on his person or tied to 
the car. With him on the car, and some- 
times on the horses, sat his youngest chil- 
dren, while his grown up sons rode behind 
with his lieutenants and officers. The 
soldiers brought up the rear, all wearing 
decorations, and shouting lo triumphe! In 
accordance with ancient custom, they also 
alternately sang songs in praise of their 
general, and uttered ribald jests at his 
expense. On arriving at the temple of 
Capitoline Jupiter, the general, as a token 
of his victory, placed on the lap of the god 
the bay leaves wreathed around the /nrsccs, 
together with his own branch of bay, or (in 
later times) a palm-branch, the fasces, and 
his laurel-shoot. He then offered the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving {cp. fig. 2). 


(‘2) HACIJIFICE (>V TUA.IAN. 

(Bas-reliof from Arch of (.’oustantme.) 

The festival, originally limited to one 
day, gradually extended it. self to several. 
It concluded with a banquet to the State 
officials and the Senate, and sometimes also 
with an entertaiiiinent for the soldiers and 
people. If the permission to celebrate the 
ordinary triumph were refused to a general, 
he could undertake one on his own account 
to the temple of Jiipitor Latlaris on the 
Alban Hill. If the conqueror had not 
fought under his own auspices, or if his 
exploits did not appear to merit the highest 
form of triumph, he was allowed to hold 
one of an irifeiior kind called an dvdtirt. 


In this the conqueror entered the town 
either on foot (as in earlier times) or on 
horseback, clad in the toga pra texta, and 
with a wreath of myrtle on his brow. 
Under the Empire, only the emperors 
triumphed, because the generals commanded 
as their lieutenants {Icgati Aiigusti), under 
the auspices of the emperors, and not under 
their own. Victorious generals were then 
obliged to content themselves with the 
orndmenta trlumplidlld ; i.e. the right of 
appearing on holidaj’’ occasions in the 
insignia of triumph, the tunica palmata^ 
or toga picta, and wreath of bay leaves. 
After Trajan’s time, even this kind of 
military distinction ceased, as all cohsuIh 
were permitted to wear the triumphal deco- 
rations during festal processions. 

Triumphal Arches. A type of monu- 
mental architecture peculiar to the Romans. 
They were erected as memorials in honour 
of victorious generals, and (in later times) 
in honour of individual emperors. In 
architectural design they united the Roman 
arch with the Greek column. In Rome (not 
to mention the remains of the Arch of 
Drusus) there are still extant, (1) the arch 
which the Senate and people erected after 
the death of Titus, in memory of the con- 
quest of Judeea (70 a.d.). This consists of 
two massive piers of Pentelic marble in- 
closed by pilasters and joined together by 
a vaulted arch, and of a lofty entablature, 
on which the dedication is inscribed. On 
the inner jambs of the arch are two fine 
reliefs, representing (i) the emperor on the 
triumphal car, and (ii) a group of soldiers 
bearing the spoils of the Jewish War. {See 
Triumph, fig 1 .) (2) The Arch of SeptImIus 
SI:vErus, with three entrances. This is of 
remarkable dimensions, but the decoration, 
though far richer, is overcharged; it was 
erected by the people in 203 a.d. in honour 
of the emperor after his victories over the 
Parthians. (3) The Arch of Constantine, 
also with three entrances. This was built 
after 311 A.D. {see cut), by using certain 
portions (viz. the reliefs on both the fronts 
and on the inner sides of the middle arch) 
of one of the triumphal arches of Trajan, 
which was destroyed for this purpose. 
Among those not in Rome must be men- 
tioned that at Orange in the south of 
France. Arches of honour were also erected 
for other .sery^ices. Such are that of 
Augustus at Arimfnum {Rimini) on the 
occasion of the completion of the road 
leading to that place from Rome ; that of 
Trajan at Ancdna, on the restoration of the 
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harbour. In Rome itself, between the site 
of the VMbmim and the Forum B6drXum^ 
there is a richly decorated, but coarsely 
sculptured, gateway with a flat lintel, 
bearing an inscription recording its 
erection (in A.D. 204) in honour of 
Septimius Severus and other mem- 
bers of the imperial house by the 
silversmiths or bankers (argentcJrU) 
and other merchants of the Forum 
Boarmm. The arch of the Sergii 
at Pola in Istria is a family me- 
morial. 

Triumviri. Scv Tiii:sviBi. 

Trogus. See PoMPEius Trogus. 

TroisB Ludus. Cp. Circus, p. 130. 

Trollus. A 3 ’^ounger son of Priam 
and H^ctlba, who was slain by 
Achilles. According to the later 
legend, Achilles lay in wait for the 
boy when he was exercising his 
horse near a well in front of the 
city, and slew him as he fled to the 
temple of Thymbraean Apollo, just 
by the altar of the god, at the very 
spot where he himself was destined 
afterwards to meet his fate. Ac- 
cording to another account, Troilus ven- 
tured to meet Achilles in open conflict, but 
was dragged to death by his own horses. 
{See Vases, fig. 10.) 

Trojan War. The story of the Trojan 
War, like the story of the Argonauts, 
underwent, in the course of time, many 
changes and amplifications. The kernel of 
the stoiy is contained in the two epic poems 
of Homer: the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
The incidenhs, either narrated or briefly 
touched upon in these, were elaborated or 
developed by the post-Homeric poets, partly 
by connecting them with other popular tradi- 
tions, and partly by the addition of further 
details of their own invention. While in 
Homer it is simply the rape of Helen which 
is the occasion of the war, a later legend 
traced its origin to the marriage of Peleu.s 
and Thetis, when Erls threw down among 
the assembled gods the golden apple in- 
scribed For the fairest. The quarrel that ! 
ensued between Hei'a, Athene, and Aphr5- | 
dite for the prize of beauty was decided by 
Paris in favour of Aphrodite, who in return 
secured him the possession of Helen, while 
Hera and Athene became, from that time 
onward, the implacable enemies of the 
whole Troj'nn race. 

According to Homer, after Helen had 
been carried off by Paris, M<1n5laus and 
Agamemnon visited all the (jreek chief- 


tains in turn, and prevailed on them to 
take part in the expedition which they 
were preparing to avenge the wrong. Ac- 
cording to the hit Cl- account, the majoi ity of 


nmJMI'lJAI. AKCII OK CONHTAN riJSJ:, HOMi;. 

(Adoineil with reliefs from llie An h of Trajan ) 

the chieftains were alreaciy bound to follow 
the expedition by an oath, wlu(;.h they had 
sworn to Tynd&rcos. AguiiKunnon was 
chosen commandor-in-chief ; next to him 
the most prominent Hrcek heroes are his 
brother Menelaus, Achilles and Patroclus, 
the two Ajaxes, Teucer, Nestor and his son 
AntllOchus, Odysseus, Diomedes,Td6nn nous, 
and Pliiloctetes, who, however, at the very 
outset of the expedition had to be left be- 
hind, and docs not appear on the scene of 
action until just before the fall of Troy. 
Later epics add the name of Palfimedes. 

The entire host of 1CX),(XX) men and 1,186 
ships as.sembled in the harlx>ur of Aulis. 
Pfore, while they were sacrificing under a 
plane tree, a snake darted out from under 
the altar and ascended the tree, and there, 
after devouring a brood of eight young 
sparrows and the mother-bird herself, was 
turned into stone. This omen (lalchas, the 
seer of the host, interproted to mean that 
the war would last nine years, and termi- 
nate in the tenth with the destruction of 
Troy {Iliad ii 299-332]. Agamemnon had 
already received an oraclfc from the l)eli)]iiaij 
god that Troy would fall when the Ixesi 
of the Greeks quarrelled. In Homer the 
crossing to Troy follow^s immediately; but 
in the later story the Greeks at first laud 
by mistake in Mysia, in the couutiy oi' 
'Irfejlius (</. c.), and being <lis|i<'rs(d by a 
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storm and driven back to Greece, assemble 
afresh at Aulis, whence they are only 
permitted to set out after the sacrifice of 
IphigSnla (an incident entirely unknown 
to Homer). On the Greek side the first to 
fall is PrOtSsildils, who is the first to land. 
The disembarkation cannot take place until 
Achilles has slain the mighty Cycnus {q.v.y 
2). After pitching their camp, Odysseus and 
Menelaus proceed as ambassadors to Troy, 
to demand the surrender of Helen. But 
this proposal, in spite of the inclination of 
Helen herself and the admonition of the 
Trojan AntSndr^ falls to the ground, owing 
to the o^osition of Paris, and war is de- 
clared. The number of the Trojans, whose 
chief hero is Hector^ scarcely amounts to 
the tenth part of that of the besiegers ; and 
although they possess the aid of countless 
brave allies, such as yEntJas, SarpeddUj and 
Glaucus^ in their fear of Achilles they dare 
not risk a general engagement. On the 
other hand, the Achseans can do nothing 
against the well-fortified and defended town, 
and see themselves confined to laying 
ambuscades and devastating the surround- 
ing country, and compelled by lack of pro- 
visions to have resource to foraging expe- 
ditions in the neighbourhood, undertaken 
by sea and by land under the generalship 
of Achilles. At length the decisive tenth 
year arrives. The Homeric Iliad narrates 
the events of this year, confining itself to 
the space of fifty-one days. 

Olir^ses, priest of Apollo, comes in priestly 
garb into the camp of the Greeks to ransom 
his daughter Chrysels from Agamemnon. 
He is rudely repulsed, and Apollo conse- 
vjuently visits the Greeks with a plague. 
In an assembly of the Greeks summoned 
by Achilles, Calchas declares the only 
means of a^easing the god to be the 
surrender oi the girl without ransom. 
Agamemnon assents to the general wish; 
but, by way of compensation, takes from 
Achilles, whom he considers to be the 
instigator of the whole plot, his favourite 
slave Brisels. Achilles withdraws in a 
rage to his tent, and implores his mother 
Thetis to obtain from Zeus a promise that 
the Greeks should meet with disaster in 
fighting the Trojans until Agamemnon 
should give her son complete satisfaction 
[II. i]. The Trojans immediately take the 
open field, and Agamemnon is induced by a 
promise of victory, conveyed in a dream 
from Zeus, to appoint the following day 
for a battle [ii]. The hosts are already 
standing opposed to one another, prepared 


for fight, when they agree to a treaty that 
the conflict for Helen and the plundered 
treasures be decided by a duel between 
Paris and Menelaus. Paris is overcome in 
the duel, and is only rescued from death 
by the intervention of Aphrodite [iii]. 
When Agamemnon presses for the fulfil- 
ment of the treaty, the Trojan Pandarus 
breaks the peace by shooting an arrow at 
Menelaus, and the first open engagement 
in the war begins [iv], in which, under the 
protection of Athene, Diomede performs 
miracles of bravery and wounds oven 
Aphrodite and Ares [v]. Diomede and the 
Lycian Glaucus are on the point of fighting, 
when they recognise one another as here- 
ditary guest-friends. Hector goes from 
the battle to Troy, and the day ends with 
an indecisive duel between Hector and Ajax 
son of Telamon. In the armistice ensuing 
both .sides bury their dead, and the Greeks, 
acting on the advice of Nestor, surround the 
camp with a wall and trench [vii]. When 
the fighting begins afresh, Zeus forbids the 
gods to take part in it, and ordains that the 
battle shall terminate with the discomfiture 
of the Greeks [viii]. On the following 
night Agamemnon already begins to medi- 
tate flight, but Nestor advises reconciliation 
with Achilles. The efforts of the ambas- 
.sadors are, however, fruitless [ix]. Here- 
upon Odysseus and Diomede go out to 
reconnoitre, capture Dolon, a Trojan spy, 
and surprise Rhesus (^.u.), king of th(^ 
Thracians, the newly arrived ally of the 
enemy [x]. On the succeeding day Aga- 
memnon’s bravery drives the Trojans back 
to the walls of the town; but he himself, 
Diomede, Odysseus, and other heroes leave 
the battle wounded, the Greeks retire behind 
the camp walls [xi], to attack which the 
Trojans set out in five detachments. The 
opposition of the Greeks is brave; but 
Hector breaks the rough gate with a rock, 
and the stream of enemies pours itself un- 
impeded into the camp [xii]. Once more the 
Greek heroes who are still capable of taking 
part in the fight, especially the two Ajaxes 
and IdSmSneus, succeed with the help of 
Pdseidon in rejjelling the Trojans, while 
Telamonian Ajax dashes Hector to the ground 
with a stone ; but the latter soon reappears 
on the battlefield with fresh strength 
granted him hy Apollo at the command of 
Zeus [xiii]. Poseidon is obliged to leave 
the Greeks to their fate ; they retire again 
to the ships, which Ajax in vain defends 
[xv]. The foremost ship is already burning, 
when Achilles gives way to the entreaties 
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of his friend Patroclus, and sends him, clad 
in his own armour, with the Myrmidons to 
the help of the distressed Greeks. Supposing 
it to be Achilles himself, the Trojans in 
terror flee from the camp before Patroclus, 
who pursues them to the town, and lays low 
vast numbers of the enemy, including the 
brave Sarpedon, whose corpse is only 
rescued from the Greeks after a severe 
ifight. At last Patroclus himself is slain 
by Hector with the help of Apollo [xvi]; 
Achilles’ arms are lost, and even the corpse 
is with difficulty saved [xviij. And now 
Achilles repents of his anger, reconciles 
himself to Agamemnon, and on the follow- 
ing day, furnished with new and splendid 
armour by Hephaestus at the request of 
Thetis [xviii], avenges the death of his 
friend on countless Trojans and Anally on 
Hector himself [xxii]. With the burial of 
Patroclus and the funeral games estab- 
lished in his honour [xxiii], the restoration 
of Hector’s corpse to Priam, and the burial 
of Hector, for which Achilles allows an 
armistice of eleven days [xxiv], the Iliad 
concludes. 

Immediately after the death of Hector 
rhe later legends bring the Amazons to 
the help of the Trojans, and their queen 
FenthSslUa is slain by Achilles. Then 
appears MemnOn^ who is also mentioned by 
Homer ; at the head of his ^Ethiopians he 
slays Antfl6chus son of Nestor, and is him- 
self slain by Achilles. And now comes the 
fulfilment of the oracle given to Agamemnon 
at Delphi; for at a sacrificial banquet a 
violent quarrel arises between Achilles and 
Odysseus, the latter declaring craft and not 
valour to be the only means of capturing 
Troy. Soon after, in an attempt to force a 
way into the hostile town through the 
Scaean gate, or, according to later legend, at 
the marriage of Priam’s daughter PdlyxgnS, 
in the temple of Thymbrsean Apollo, Achilles 
falls slain by the arrow of Paris, directed 
by the god. After his burial, Thetis offers 
the arms of her son as a prize for the bravest 
of the Greek heroes, and they are adjudged 
to Odysseus. Thereupon his competitor, the 
Telamonian Ajax, slays himself. For these 
losses, however, the Greeks find some com- 
pensation. Acting on the admonition of 
IlUSnus^ son of Priam, who had been cap- 
tured by Odysseus, that Troy could not be 
conquered without the arrows of Her&cles 
and the presence of a descendant of iEacus, 
they fetch to the camp PhiloctHeSy the heir 
of Heracles, who had been abandoned on 
Tveinn5s, and the young son 


I of Achilles, who had been brought up on 
; Scyr68. The latter, a w-orthy son of his 
, father, slays the last ally of the Trojans, 
EiirypJ’lus, the brave son of Tel^phus ; and 
Philoctetes, with one of the arrows of 
Heracles, kills Paris. Even when the last 
condition of the capture of Troy, viz. the 
removal of the Pallddlum from the temple 
of Athene on the citadel, has been success- 
fully fulfilled by Diomede and Odysseus, 
the town can only be taken ^by^ treachery. 
On the advice of Athene, Epems^ son of 
PftnSpeus, builds a gigantic wooden horse, in 
the belly of which the bravest Greek warriors 
conceal themselves under the direction of 
Odysseus, while the rest of the Greeks burn 
the camp and embark on board ship, onl}', 
however, to anchor behind TSnfidds. The 
Trojans, streaming out of the town, find 
the horse, and are in doubt what to do with 
it. According to the later legend, they are 
deceived by the treacherous Sinon, a kins- 
man of Odysseus, who has of liis own free 
will remained behind. He pretends that 
he has escaped from the death by sacrifice 
to which he had been doomed by the malice 
of Odysseus, and that the horse has been 
erected to expiate the robbery of the 
Palladhwf ; to destroy it would be fatal to 
Troy, but should it be set on the citadel, 
Asia would conquer Europe. The fate of 
Lddcodn (q.v.) removes the last doubt from 
the minds of the Trojans; the city gate 
being too small, they break down a portion 
of the wall, and draw the horse up to the 
citadel as a dedicatory offering for Athene. 
While they are giving themselves up to 
transports of joy, Sinon in the night opens 
the door of the horse. The heroes descend, 
and light the flames that give to the 
Greek fleet the preconcerted signal for its 
return. Thus Troy is captured ; all the 
inhabitants are either slain or carried into 
slavery, and the city is destroyed. The 
only survivors of the royal house are 
HSlSnus, Cassandra, and Hector’s wife 
Andr6m&ch§, besides iEne&s (q.v . ; for the 
fate of the rest see Deiphobus, Hecuba, 
P0LYDORU8, 2, PoLYXENA, Priam, Troilus). 
After Troy has been destroyed and plun- 
dered, Agamemnon and Menelaus, contrary 
to custom, call the drunken Greeks to 
an assembly in the evening. A division 
ensues, half siding with Menelaus in a 
desire to return home at once ; while Aga- 
memnon and the other half wish first to 
appease by sacrifice the deity of Athene, 
who has been offended by the outrage of the 
Locrian Ajax {see Aias, 1). The army con- 
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sequently sets nut on its journey in two ' 
parts. Only Nestor, Diomede, Neoptolemus, i 
Philoctetes, and IdSmSneus reach home in 1 
safety ; while Menelaus and Odysseus have i 
first to undergo wanderings for many a long i 
year. Death overtakes the Locrian Ajax on 
the sea, and Agamemnon immediately after 
his arrival home. 

Trdpaeum (Or. trdpaiSn). The Greek 
term for a monument of victory, composed 
of the arras captured as booty, and set up 
on the spot where the conquered enemy 
had turned to flight. Representations of 
the stump of a tree with 
cross-jneces and armour 
or weapons suspended 
from them, are often to 
be seen on coins (see cut). 

The Romans borrowed the 
custom from the Greeks, 
but generallv erected as 
memorials oi victory per- 
manent monuments, with 
representations of the war carved in relief, 
and with trophies of arms suspended over 
the undecorated portions. 

Trdphonius and Agamedes. Sons of 
firgmus of Orch(5m6nu8, legendary heroes 
of architecture. Many important buildings 
were attributed to them, among others tlio i 
temple of Apollo at Delphi [Homeric Hymn | 
to Apollo, 118 ; Strabo, p. 421 ; Pausanias x ■ 
6 § 13], that of PSseidon at Mantineia 
[Pans, viii 10 § 2], the thdidmds of Alcmene 
in Thebes [t6. ix 11 § 1], the treasuries 
of Augeas in Elis [Stholia to Aristophanes, 
Nubes 608], and H^rl^s in Boeotian Hyria 
[Pans, ix 37 § 4]. In the last named they 
inserted one stone so cleverly that it could 
be easily removed from the outside and the 
treasure stolen by night. But on one occa- 
sion, when Agamedes was caught in the 
trap laid by Hyrieus to discover the thief, 
Trophonius, to save himself from being 
betrayed as his brother’s accomplice, cut 
off the head of Agamedes. Being pursued 
however by the king, he was swallowed up 
in the earth at Lfibftdea, and by the com- 
mand of Apollo a cult and an oracle were 
dedicated to him as Zeus Trophonius. 

The oracle was situated in a subterranean 
chamber, into which, after various prepara- 
tory rites, including the nocturnal sacrifice of 
a ram and the invocation of Agamedes, the 
inquirers descended, to receive, under cir- 
cumstance! of a mysterious nature, a variety 
of revelations, which were aftenv'ards taken 
down from their lips and duly interpreted. 
The descent into the cave, and the sights 
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which there met the eye, were so awe^ 
inspiring, that the popular belief was that 
no one who visited the cave ever smiled 
again [Athenseus,. 614 a; cp. Aristophanes, 
Nubes 508] ; and it was proverbially said 
of persons of grave and serious aspect, that 
they had been in the cave of Trophonius. 

According to another story, the brothers, 
after the completion of the Delphic temple, 
asked Apollo for a reward, and he pro- 
mised they should have on the seventh day 
the best thing that could be given to man ; 
and on that day they both died a peaceful 
death [Cicero, Tusc, Disp. i 1 14 ; Plutarch, 
Consolatio ad Apollonium 14]. 

TrSs. Son of Erich thSnius, father of 
Hus founder of Troy, and of Assaracus and 
Ganymedes. {Cp. Dardanijs.) 

Triia (tndla). A kind of ladle. (See 
Vessels.) 

TryphlSdorus. A Greek epic writer of 
Egypt, who composed at the beginning of 
the 6th century b.c. a Conquest of Ilium 
in 691 hexameters, a very indifferent poem. 

TAha. The Latin name for a straight 
wind-instrument of deep, clangorous sound, 
which was used at sacrifices, games, and 



funerals, and in war among the infantry to 
give the signal for attack and retreat, and 
was blown by the tfibic^fi (see cut). {Cp. 
Lituus, 2.) 

TUblluBtrlum. A festival in honour oL 
Mars. {See Salii.) 

Tullius. See Cicero and Tiro. 

TtHulcfi. {Latin). A garment for men and 
women worn next the person. With men 
it was a loose shirt of woollen stuff, consist- 
ing of pieces sewn together at the sides, 
and having either no sleeves or only short 
ones reaching half way down the arm. 
Longer sleeves were considered effeminate, 
and first came into general use in the Srd 
and 4th centuries A d Ordinarily the 
tunica was girded ut) over the hip, and 
reached to the knees only. It was con- 
sidered unbecoming to allow it to appear 
beneath the lower part of the tdgd. It was 
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worn by the Roman -at borne and at work, 
and also by slaves and strangers. Senators 
and patricians were distinguished by a 
tunica with a broad purple stripe {Idtus 
cldvus^ hence tunica ICitldavia) extending 
from the neck to the under seam ; the 
knights by a narrow one {angustus clavus^ 
hence tunica angmticlavia). The purple 
tunica^ adorned with golden palm-branches 
{tunica palmCita\ was, with the toga picta 
{8ce Toga), the dress of a general on the 
occasion of a triumph {q.v.). It very early 
became the custom to wear beneath the 
tunic proper a tunica interior^ which was 
of wool. Linen shirts did not come into 
use until the 4th century a.d. Women also 
wore a double tunic, an under one consist- 
ing of a garment fitting closely to the body 
and reaching over the knee, and over this 
the stola {q,v.). 

Turma. A sub-division of the Roman 
(tavalry. The BOO knights originally be- 
longing to each legion were divided into 10 
turmce of 30 men: each of these had 3 
dScHriOn^s^ the first of whom commanded 
the whole turma, and 3 optlCmcs (adjutants). 
The divisions of allied cavalry called dice 
[see Ala), each consisting of 300 men, con- 
tained 5 turmcc of GO men each. Under 
the Empire the independent divisions of 
cavalry of 500 or 1,000 men, which were 
also called alai^ consisted of 16 or 24 turnup,. 
The cavalry divisions of 120 horsemen in a 
cohort of 500 strong, which formed the unit 
in many cohorts, and of 240 horsemen in a 
-cohort of 1,000 strong, were divided into 6 
and 10 turmm respectively. {See Cohors.) 

Turnus. Son of Daunus and Venilla, 
brother of Juturna {q>v.), king of the 
Rutulians at ArdSa. He was induced by 
Amata, the sister of his mother, and wife 
of L&tinus, to make war upon iEneas for 
his bride Lavinla, who had already been 
betrothed to himself. After many hard 
fights he was slain in single combat by his 
irival. 

Turpillus {Sextus). A Roman writer 
of comedies, a younger contemporary of 
Terence. He died at Sinuessa in 103 B.c. 
We only possess some of the titles and a few 
^fragments of his plays. He was the last im- 
iportant writer of the fdbula palliata {q.v.). 

Ttitila. The office of guardian among 
the Romans. It affected not only minors, 
but also widows and grown up daughters 
up to the time of their marriage, with the 
-exception of the Vestals. In the case of 
impibSres or pUpilli, ordinary minors, the 
guardian {tutor) managad their property 


until the time of their majority, which 
with girls began at twelve, with boys at 
fourteen. At this age the guardianship 
determined, and girls became, like widows, 
possessed of independent power over their 
property, but still remained so far under 
guardianship, that they were unable to take 
legal proceedings without the consent of 
their guardians. 

Three kinds of tUtOrSs have been dis- 
tinguished; (1) tretor testdmentdriuSf who 
was named in the will. By a provision in 
the will women were sometimes allowed the 
choice of their guardian, who was then 
called tutor optlvus (“ chosen guardian 
to distinguish him from the tutor ddtlvus 
(or “ specified guardian '’)• If uo guardian 
was named in the will, or the guardian 
named declined the office, or subsequently 
resigned it, the next of kin stepped in as 
(2) tutor iBgltlmus. In tne case of a widow, 
this was the son, if of age, or the husband’s 
brother, and so on. In the case of a daugh- 
ter, the brother, if of age, the uncle on the 
father’s side, and so on. Among the patri- 
cians, if there were no kinsmen, the gciitllSs 
undertook the duties. (3) If there were 
neither a tutor testa nie7itariu8 nor a tutor 
legitimus^ then the praetor appointed a tutor 
AtUld7iU8, so called because the lex Attlla 
(about 188 B.c.) had introduced this kind 
of guardian. Under the Empire these 
guardians were named by the consuls, from 
the time of Marcus Aurelius by a regular 
prmtor tuteldris. Women having three 
children were exempted from all guardian- 
ship by Augustus. Then Claudius abo- 
lished guardianship on the part of the 
agndtl in the case of all women. Diocle- 
tian extended this abolition to the case of 
minors. After the time of Diocletian, 
guardianship over women fell into disuse, 
and afterwards women were themselves 
allowed to act as guardians. A guardian 
found guilty of betraying his trust was 
punished by infCLmia {q.v^. {Cp. CuRA.) 

Among the Athenians the ^ardian 
{SpUrdpds)^ if not named by the father in 
the will, was generally appointed by the 
archon from the nearest relations. The 
archon was also the proper authority in 
suits relating to guardianship, which, during 
the minority of the ward, could be brought 
forward in the form of a public prosecu- 
tion ; and, after the ward had attained his 
majority, in that of a private lawsuit. 

Tutor. A guardian. {See Tdtkla.) 

TUtUlus. A kind of Roman lieadrdresB, 
formed by plaiting the hair high above 
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the forehead. It was characteristic of the 
flamon and his wife. (See Hair, Modes ob' 
Dressing.) 

Twelve Tables {DUddrcim TdOtllce). The 
law.s of the Twelve Tables represent the 
first attempt made by the decemvirs, 451- 
450 B.C., to reduce to a regular code the 
older unwritten and imperfectly formulated 
laws of custom — criminal, civil, and religious 
{ius 'publlcMm^ prlvdtum^ sacrum) — which 
had up to that time prevailed in Rome. 
To this end improvements were adopted 
which were suggested by the constitutions 
and laws of other nations. The code thus 
formed was the source of the whole system 
of Roman jurisprudence, and, so far as civil 
law was concerned, survived until the latest 
times. The importance ascribed to the 
Twelve Tables by the Romans is clear from 
their forming a principal part of the educa- 
tion of Roman boys; even in the boyhood 
of Cicero they were still learnt by heart 
in the schools of Rome. As in course 
of time many passages became obscure, 
through changes in the language and in the 
state of the laws, various commentarieH 
were added to them, some as early as 204 
B.C., by iElIus Oiltus {see Jurisprudence) ; 
some a.s late as the 2nd century A.D., by 
(jaius. The laws were written on twelve 
tablets of bronze, but it is doubtful whether 
the originals survived the capture of Rome 
by the Gauls in 300 B.C. It was probably 
copies of these that wore still standing in 
the Roman Foi um in the 2nd century after 
Christ. Only detached fragments, occa- 
sionally quoted in other writings, have sur- 
vived to modern times, yet these give a clear 
idea of the succinct style in which the 
laws were written. [The standard critical 
edition is by R. Schoell, 1866, followed in 
the main in Wordsworth’s Fragments and 
Specimens of Early Latin ^ Bruns’ Fontes 
Juris Romani, and F. D. Allen’s Remnants 
of Early Latin, 1880, §§ 174-207.] ^ 

Tj^che. In Greek mythology, originally 
the goddess of chance ; only occasionally 
mentioned in the older poets. In the 
course of time she came to be extensively 
worshipped as a goddess of prosperity, who 
had cities under her special protection. 
With the general decay of belief in the 
gods she became one of the mightiest and 
most commonly named of all supernatural 
powers. She is generally represented with 
a cornucopia as the bestower of blessing, 
with a rudder as the pilot of destiny, and 
with wings, wheel, and ball, as emblems 
pf lier variability. [For the personified 


Tyche of Antioch on the Orontes, see 
Sculpture, fig. 15.] 

TydTus. Son of (Eneus of Calydon and 
Pfirlbo'a; father of Diomedes. Being 
obliged to fly from his home, owing to the 
murder of his paternal uncle Meias, and 
of his sons, he took refuge with Adrastus 
{q.v.) at Argos, and married his daughter 
Deip5 le. Though small of stature, he pos- 
sessed a bold spirit and great strength,, 
together with the special favour of Athene. 
As one of the Seven against Thebes, he was 
sent to Thebes before the commencement of. 
hostilities in the hope of coming to terms 
with the Theban chiefs. He found them 
banqueting with their king EteOclcs. On 
their refusal to listen to him, ho called them 
out to combat, and defeated them one after 
the other. On his return, the Thebans, in 
revenge, laid an ambuscade, consisting of 
fifty youths, under two leaders; but with 
the help of Athene he slew them all, and 
only sufiered one of the loaders, ]\la*6ii, son 
of Hsemon, to escape. In the disastrous, 
conflict under the walls of Thebes, he was 
fatally woumled by the Theban Melhnippus,- 
when Athene, with the ])ermission of Zens, 
appc.ared to grant him life and immortality. 
Then hi.s old antagonist, Am})hiaraus, laid 
before him the head of J\rclanippus, whom 
ho had just slain ; and Tydeus, in savage 
fury, cleft 0 ]) 0 n his skull and sucked out 
the brain of his enemy. Outraged by this 
horrible deed, tho godde.ss recoiled from his 
l>resence and delivered him over to death, 
Tho corpse was buiied by Micoii out of 
gratitude for having boon spared by Tydeus. 

TympS.n6n {GreeK). A hand-drum, used 
more especially at tbe 
noisy revels of Dio- 
nysus and Cybele, a. 
broad rim of wood or 
metal covered with skin 
{see cut); sometimes 
also set round with a 
concave and semicircular sound-board. 
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Tynd&rfios. Son of king CEbalus of 
Sparta, brother of TcSlrlus and HippbcOon. 
Expelled by the latter, he took refuge in. 
jEtolia, with king Thestius, who gave hinii 
his daughter Leda to wife. She became 
the mother of Helen, Clytoemnestra, and 
Castor and Pollux. {See Leda.) Heracles 
restored him to the throne of Sparta. 
When Helen was wooed by the noblest 
chieftains of Greece, Tyndareos, acting on. 
the advice of Odysseus, made the assembled 
suitors swear to protect the husband whom 
Helen should choose against every act of 
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injustice. By this oath they subsequently 
found themselves bound to the expedition 
{igainst Troy. As he had on one occasion 
forgotten to sacrifice to Aphrodite, she 
turned his daughters into adulteresses. 
On the death of his sons he surrendered 
to his son-in-law, Menelaus, the throne of 
Sparta, where he was buried, and his tomb 
pointed out to travellers 

Tyndi^ridffi. [A patronymic formed from 
Tyndares.] The children of TyndSreos, 
especially the Dioscuri (q.v.). 

TyphoFus (TfiphOn). According to Hesiod 
[Thmg. 8G9], the youngest son of Ga^a by 
Tartarus ; a giant of enormous strength, 
with one hundred snake-heads, eyes darting 
tire, and various voices, which sometimes 
sounded like the voice of the gods, somc- 
timos like the lowing of a bull or the roar- 
ing of a lion, or like the howl of a dog, and 
sometimes like a shrill whistle. He was the 
symbol of the fire and smoko in the interior 
of the earth, and of their destructivo forces. 
Hence he was also the father of devastating 
hurricanes. By Kchidna he was the father 
of the dogs OrthOs and Cerberus, and the 
Lernsean hydra [the Chimsera, the lion of 
Nemea, the eagle of Prometheus, and the 
dragon of the IlespSrIdesJ. He contended 
with Zous for the throne of the lower 
world, but after some severe fighting was 
hurled to the ground by lightning, and 
thrown into Tartarus. In Homer he lies 
beneath the earth, in the land of the Arlmi 
[11, ii 783], and Zeus assails that region with 
his thunderbolts. According to another 
account iEtna was hurled upon him, and 
out of it he sends forth streams of flamo 
[iEschylus, Prometheus 370, Septem contra 
Thebas 493]. He was afterwards identified 
with the Egyptian god Setj the god of the 
sirocco, of death, of blight, of the eclipse 
of sun and moon, and of the barren sea, 
the author of all evil, and the murderer of 
his brother Osiris {q.v.). 

Tyrant (Gr. tyrannds). The word tyron- 
nus originally meant no more than a ruler, 
and carried no association of blame, but was 
used subsequently in the special sense of a 
ruler who exercises unconstitutional, irre- 
sponsible, and absolute power. Such tyran- 
nies arose most commonly in the 7th and 
6th centuries B.O., in oligarchical states ; i.€. 
in states governed in the interests of their 
party by an aristocratical minority. Men 
of courage and ability, . not unfrequently 
themselves members of the aristocracy, 
availed themselves of the discontent of the 
people in order to win popularity, and then 


with their help overtime w the existing 
authority, and possessed themselves of the 
government. For this purpose many used 
the official powers constitutionally dele- 
gated to thorn. The tyrants exercised their 
authority mostly in their own interests; 
and, when they did not misuse it, the ])cOple 
on the whole fared bettor under the new rule 
than under the old, while it also served to 
remove existing anomalies, and to make room 
for fresh developments. Many of the tyrants 
of this time have earned a high reputation 
for themselves, partly by the extension of 
their power abroad, and partly by the im- 
petus they gave to trade, and commerce, 
and architecture, and by the encourage- 
ment of art. Nevertheless, the dynasties 
of tyrants in this period were seldom of 
long duration. They generally formed the 
transition from aristocratic oligarchies to 
democracies. Under this last form of con- 
stitution it was less the actual instniiccs of 
misconduct on the part of tyrants, than dis- 
like to monarchs in general, that led men 
to associate with the name of a tyrant the 
idea of a cruel and arbitrary ruler. When 
the democracies had reaelu'd their furthest 
limit, tyrannies were developed from them, 
as in earlier days they had been developed 
from oligarchies ; but unlike those of earlier 
days, this development was not progress, 
but only a general dissolution and deterio- 
ration. Such tyrannies, so far from work- 
ing any good for the State, served mei’cly 
to promote the pleasures and iiitc^rests of 
irresponsible rulers and tlieir ministers. 
[C}). Aristotle, Politics, iv 10; v, chaps. Tj, 
6 , 12 .] 

Tyro. Daughter of Salmuneus, by 
P5seidon ; mother of Neleus {q.v.) and of 
PSlIas, and, by Cretheus, mother of 

TyrtaeuB. A celebrated Greek elegiac 
poet of the 7th century b.c., son of 
Arcliembrdtus, born either at Athens or 
at Aphidna in Attica. He transplanted the 
Ionian elegy to Dorian Sparta. According 
to the ordinary story, the Spartans, being 
hard pressed in the second Messoin an War, 
on the advice of the Delphic oracle, asked 
the Athenians for a general, and they sent 
them the lame Tyrtseus. By the power of 
his poetry, he healed the divisions among 
the Spartans, and roused them to such 
bravery that they won the victory. His 
poems stood in high esteem at Sparta, and 
served as a means of education for the 
youth. In the field they were read at 
evening after supper. Besides fragments 
of an elegy entitled Eundmia {lawfulness), 
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by means of which he put an end to the 
divisions subsisting among the Spartans, 
and an anapaestic March^ we possess three 
complete specimens of his war songs, called 
ITypdthekaif or exhortations^ in which he 
encourages young men to take to heart the 
duty and honour of courage. Their themes 
are singularly simple and pathetic, and 
they are among the most beautiful remains 
of ancient poetry. 

Tzetzes {loanuBs). A Greek grammarian 
and poet of the second half of the 12th 
century a.d. He lived in Constantinople, 
and though for his time he may be called 
learned, he was a most conceited and super- 
ficial personage, as is amply proved by his 
numerous writings. Besides commentaries 
on Homer, Hesiod, AristSnhanes, LJcSpliron, 


and other writers, which are valuable for 
the authorities quoted in them, he composed, 
in 1,665 wretched hexameters, an epic poem 
entitled IVtdca^ containing the legend of 
Troy from the birth of Paris till the opening 
of the Iliad^ the incidents of the Iliad in^ 
detail, and the further course of the war up 
to the return of the Greeks. Besides this 
ho wrote a hook of histories of 12,661 
“political verses.” These are commonly but 
wrongly called chiliads, from an arbitrary 
division of the work into books of 1,000 
lines each. He is also tho author of a col- 
lection of stories partly mythical, partly 
historical, worthless in themselves, but 
valuable as including numerous items of 
information which would otherwise have 
been unknown to us. 


mixes. See Odysseus. 

Ulplanus (Ddmitius). Next to Papinlanus 
the most celebrated among Roman jurists. 
He was born at Tyre about 170 A.D. He 
began his career in Rome under Septlmlus 
S^verus as assessor of Papinianus; and, 
under Elugabalus and Alexander SSverus, 
whose preceptor and guardian he had been, 
filled the office of a proefectus 2 ^^'(^t 0 ri 0 . 
During his tenure of this office he was mur- 
dered (228) before the eyes of the emperor 
by the prsetorians, whom he had exasperated 
by the strictness of his discipline. His two 
chief works, on the praetorian law, Ad Edic- 
tum, in 83 books, and on the civil law {Ad 
Sdhlnum) in 61 books, were held in high 
esteem, and formed the foundation of the 
Pandects of Justinian’s Corpus lUris. Of 
this portion the extracts from his writings 
form a full third. Besides these excerpts 
we have a small part of his R^gUldrum 
Llher SingUldris and of his histitutions. 
Ulysses. See Odysseus. 


u 

UmbracHlum (wnbella). A sun-sliadei 
{See Clothing.) 

Urftnia. (1) E;^ithet of Aphrbdite {q.v.). 

(2) Tho Muse of astronomy {see Muses). 

(3) A Greek game at b(dl ( q.v.). 

Ur&nus (lit. heaven). Son and husband of 

Gma, tho Earth, who bore to him tho Titans, 
the Cyclopes, and H6catoncheir(5s. Ho did 
not allow the children born to him to see 
the light, but concealed them in the depths 
of the earth. Enraged at this, Gaea stirred 
up her children against him, and CrSnus, 
the youngest of the Titans, unmanned him 
with the sickle which his mother had given 
to him. From the bloody that fell upon 
the earth were born the Erinyfis and the 
Giants. The member which was cut off 
fell into the sea, and out of the foam pro- 
duced around it there came into being the 
goddess called AphrCdite (hence called 
AphrdgSneid^ i.e. foam-born). 

Urna. A Roman water-vessel. {See 
Vessels.) 


y&lfirltis. (1) VdlMus AnttdSj a Roman 
annalist. {See Annalists.) 

(2) Maximus f a Roman historian. Of 
his life we know only that he accompanied 
the proconsul Sextus Pompeius to Asia 
in 27 A.D. On his return he composed, 
between 29 and 32 a.d., a collection of 
historical anecdotes in nine books, FactOrum 
et DicWrum MSmdrabUium Libri^ which 
he dedicated to the emperor Tiberius. The 


V 

book consists of an uncritical collection of 
extracts taken mostly from Livy and Cicero, 
but also from Sallust and Pompeius Trogus. 
These are divided into domestic and foreign 
instances under different headingi, mostly 
descriptive of moral qualities. The style 
is baa, full of declamatory bombast; 
the character of the compiler reveals itself 
in abject flattery of Tiberius. Neverthe- 
less, owing to the convenient selection of 
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anecdotes which the book offered to orators 
and authors, it was much quoted in the 
succeeding generations down to the Middle 
Ages. It has come down to us with two 
epitomes, drawn up in late Roman times, by 
lUltus PdrU and IdnUCtrlus N^pQtldniis, 
The short dissertation, De ProinomintbuSj 
appended to the work, has nothing to do 
with Valerius himself. It is an epitome 
drawn up by the above-mentioned Paris 
from the first portion of a work on Roman 
names by an unknown writer, who quotes 
old authorities on the subject, especially 
Varro. 

(3) Gains Valerius Flaccus Balbus 
SHlnus. A Latin writer of epic verse, born 
at Setia, who flourished under Vespasian 
and Titus, and died before 90 a.d. Wo have 
an unfinished epic by him on the expedition 
of the Argonauts {Arg(>nauUca) in 8 books, 
which was begun about the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem (70), and was dedi- 
cated to Vespasian. The poem is a free 
paraphrase of the work of Apollonius 
RhQdlus, with touches borrowed from other 
poets. It is written in language which, 
though careful and tastefully chosen, is 
sometimes difficult and obscure, and over- 
laden with rhetorical adornment. [Cf. Sum- 
mers, A Study of the Argonautica of Valerius 
Flaccus, 1894.] 

(4) liillus VdU'^rtus, Of Africa, who 
lived about the end of the 3rd century a.d., 
and wrote a Latin translation of the 
Pseudd-Callisthenes. (See Oallisthenes.) 

V&rlus Rufus (LiteXus). A celebrated 
Roman poet. His poetical career began 
in the later days of the Republic. Like 
his younger friend Vergil, he was much 
honoured and appreciated by Augustus and 
Mseegnas, to whom he also introduced his 
friend Horace. Vergil, at his death, in 19 n.c., 
left him and Plotius Tucca his literary re- 
mains, and Augustus entrusted to them the 
revision and publication. He died before the 
year 12 B.c. At the opening of the Augustan 
era he was the most conspicuous of the Latin 
epic poets ; but he obtained his greatest 
reputation by his tragedy ThyestSs, which, 
with the MsdSa of Ovid, was considered the 
greatest effort of Roman literature in this 
department. The work was brought out at 
the games held in honour of the victory at 
Actium 29 B.c., and was rewarded by Au- 
gustus with a honorarium of a million ses- 
terces (£8,750). Of this, as ^f his epic poems 
{on the death of Caesar and panegyric on 
Augustus), only a few verses survive. 

Varro. See Tebentius (2) and (3). 


(Vases, of Greek origin, may be classified 
under four hoads, with several subdivisions 
in each ; (I) archaic vases, (II) those with 
black figures, (III) those with red figures, 
and (IV) those of the decadence. 

(I) Archaic Vasee, 

(1) Among the oldest are those found in 
the island of Therd, the modern Santorin, 
one of the most southerly of the Cycl&dSs. 
They were found buried beneath the di^bris 
of a volcanic eruption which took place in 
pre-historic times, and , they have been 
ascribed, for geological reasons, to as early 
a date as the 18tli or 20th century B.C. 
The colour of their ornamentation, which is 
extremely simple, is usually a dull brown 
on a gray ground. Among the commoner 
designs are plants artlessly copied from 
nature, e.g. white lilies on a reddish-brown 
ground. A rarer specimen exhibits a series 
of animals resembling black stags running 
round the vase, with broad bands of red 
beneath them (Baumeister’s Denkmdler, 
figs. 2050-2056). 

(2) At a time when Plioenician influence 
was predominant in the yEgean, a later 
variety of archaic vases was produced in 
several of the Cyclades and in other islands 
of the Mediterranean, especially in MeRs, 
Thera, Rhodes, and Cyprus. They aro 
jnobably not later than the 12th or 13th 
century B.c. Those of Thera are later than 
the group already mentioned, being found 
above the volcanic ddbi'is. These vases are 
usually large jars with a dull gray ground, 
decorated with bands and curves and zigzags 
of a dull brown colour (Collignon, VArchdo- 
logie Grccquc, fig. 106). 

(3) Hand-made pottery of early date and 
primitive decoration has been found in some 
of the northern islands of the .Egean, in 
the ^clades, and especially at Hissarlik in 
the Troad. Vases of the same class have 
been found in Cyprus (British Museum, 
Vase Room I, Cases 1-4). 

(4) Another early class is that usually 
called MycBnce ivare, from the fact that 
attention was first drawn to it through the 
excavations at Mycenae, It is largely 
represented among the southern islands of 
the Egean, and in parts of the mainland of 
Greece. In the earliest type the patterns 
are in a dull colour on a anil ground ; but 
this is succeeded by a ware of great 
brilliancy (ib. Cases 5~18). 

(5) Vases with geometrical ornamentation 
have been found in many parts of (^eece, 
especially in Mycense ana Eglna, as well 
as in Attica. Among the most important 
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specimens are those discovered at Athens in 
tlie neighbourhood of the Dipylon gate, from 
which tliis class of vases derives its ordinary 
name. The designs are executed in reddish 
brown, sometimes on the verge of black, on 
a reddish ground. They include meanders, 
chevrons, rosettes, together with oblique 
lines and concentric circles, often traced 
with considerable care ; also animals, such 
as horses, stags, and birds, as well as human 
beings. The latter are arranged in zones, 
and drawn in a yery rude and primitive 
manner, being merely rough silhouettes 
with slender waists, and with the thighs 
and chest disproportionately developed. 


group, being nearly contemporary with the 
earlier specimens of “Corinthian vases’^ 
(Conze, MiiiscJic Thonqefdsse ; Baumeister, 
figs. 240, 208G). 

(7) Corinthian vases is the usual desig- 
nation of a variety of archaic vases first 
found in the district of Corinth, but since 
discovered in other parts of the Hellenic 
world, and even in Etruria, especially at 
Caere (Dennis, Etruria^ i 282). The deco- 
ration is distinctly oriental. It includes 
rosettes borrowed from Assyrian art, as 
well as fantastic monsters, birds with 
human heads, flying creatures with wings 
curved backward, nnd other symbols that 
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(Mon. ( 1 . /n-sf. iN 10, ).) 


Among the scenes represented are warriors 
riding in chariots, figures inarching in pro- 
cession, and funeral ceremonies (fig. 1). 
There is no trace of oriental influence. 

(G) Certain vases of ilfc/d.s, ascribed to the 
7tli or 8th century B.C., form a small group 
with ch ar indications of an oriental char- 
acter. Besides straight lines, that may be 
regarded as survivals from the earlier geo- 
metric style, they display zones of wild 
animals of an oriental type, and decorative 
subjects (such as chlraseras confronting one 
another) derived from Asia. IMennwhih', 
the figures of divinities have assumed 
shapes approximating to the Hellenic type. 
These vases form a transition to the next 


were intelligible to oriental nations, but 
had no special significance to the Greeks. 
It is characteristic of this group of vases 
that the figures are now arranged in con- 
tinuous frirzi s. The ground is a yellowish 
white, and the design is sometimes dull, 
sometimes bright in colour, and is not un- 
frequently a deep black, touched up with 
purple or red. This group may be divided 
into : (a) Vases with zones of anhnals, such 
as lions, goats, tigers, and antelopes, either 
facing one another (as in the two confronted 
lions in the British Museum Vase, A 1), 
or marching in file, with their dark bodies 
relieved with touches of red, and with the 
muscular details indiented with the dry 
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point; the field is interspersed widi I'osetti s 
(iSee figs. 2 and 3). {b) Vases with designs 

representing human figures^ with mytho- 
logienl themes set amid zones of animals, 
and Ollier varieties of oriental decoration, 
(c) V:ts(‘s with mythohujical subj’ects bear- 
ing i nscrlptwns in Coriiithinn characters 
ascribed to the earlier hall tlic 7th cen- 
tury B.c. The most remark a hie specimen 
of this kind is the Dodirc/l now in 
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(Hircb, vl.i.u'K^ PdfOrii, I’iks. 12<i. 127; tho VBse to the 
oxli't'ino left, is in the HriiieU Mnseum.) 



(.S) roill X I II I A.\ VA.SK, IliitAl VO'MI. 
Hci'.'ht, niolic'H ; i^reiitesi. diuijii’tfj’, lli iiicheB, 
(Miisriini nf Geolo^ry, .leirnyi) Street, C TO.) 


the Piiiakotliek at Mnnich, with its body 
d( corated with rows of oriental animals in 
black and red, and its lid adorned willi a 
,si-( ii(‘ IVoiii the Calydonian Hunt, in which 
Agaiufnnndn and other In'roes are distin- 
guished by their names (Baumeister, fig. 
2()4()). It is on such vases that we tind the 
e;uli('st signatures of the names of their 
artists; ruP., Chares on a pyxis resembling 
that just mentioned, and Timoiildas fui an 
elegantly shaped and carefully painted vase 
III AtJiens, representing Achilles lying in 
wait for Troilus (Baumeister, fig. 210(J). 
At Athens the introductioii of the “ Coriri- 

’ A nn-ris is u {HTlunK -box, with a rouiukd 
body, and a lid snrniounU'd by a knob. 


thiaii " style of vase lias been ascribed to- 
the middle of the 7th centiny b.c. The 
transition is represented in a groiijiof vasi-; 
called Phdlrron irarr^ first found on tin 
road between Athens and tlu^ ])ort of 
Phaleron (Britisli IMusi uni, ih. (kises 2t>, 21). 

(8) The pottery ol' Jihodcs ( Ihuiineister, 
tigs, 2083-5) reached its highest d(‘V( loji- 
ment about the time of the later Dipylon 
vases (ib. fig. 2072). The most ri N bi a o d 
specimen of Khodinn ware is the phxtj- or 
platter in the British l^useum represent- 
ing a combat between 3Ienelaus and llectdi 
over the wounded Eiiphorbiis, with their 
names imscribed in arcliaic letters ascribed 
to the end of the 7th e.entury. ddiis is 
probably the earliest Itnown vas(> liea,riiig 
a Greek inscription. The design has seuio 
dramatic interest, though the painting 
(which is ill brown and red ochres on u 
red ground) is but rudely executed (tig. -P. 
Platters of the same type have been fbuml 
at Naucriitls in Kgypt. 

(II) Vanes irifh hineh' jig n ns. 

These were Jit vogim Iroin ahoui r>fi)- 4(i(t 
B.c., not to mention later times, down to 
the 4th century, when they were refu nd uced 
in imitation f>f earlier work. They un' 
painted in glossy black enamel on u roA, 
slightly glazed, clay ground, or ( li'ss I'rc 
((ueiitly) on a croain-whiio ground. The 
hands, arms, and faces of female figures are 
painted white (fig. 5), while red is used to 
define clearly all kinds of dctnils, sue]) :i'< 
hair, crests of hcliue.ts, variegu led |iat terns 
or borders in a garmout,. d'ho faces are 
almost always in profile', Jtud yot the eyes 
are shown front- wise -a method of treat- 
ment whicli survived even among vases of 
the next pei’iod. The coimtBiiaiice is desti- 
tute of exjirossion, and unilorin in type; 
anrl tli(' figui'OS stand out -xe silliouetliv 
against the. light. Tfio designs uri- iisnali\ 
my T j j ol ogi ca I , a nd m ai 1 1 1 y I )i oi i s i a,c.. .A m on g 
many other sulj|Jccts we have scenes from 
the Trojan war, the labours of Heracles, 
and the legends of Attica, esjtecially that of 
'riioseus. Some of the prineijad subdivi- 
sions are the following: 

(1) Abases with crcain-n hite groimd. Of 
the few spocimens of this kind tho most 
remarkable is 'ho cgli.K^ of Arcestlas, king 
of Oyrene, in which the king is to lie seen 
superintending tlu; weighing out of ti num- 
ber of bales of silpbinni , the most valimbhi 
product of the country (Aristopliane.'-^, Plat us 

’ A ci/lir IS ;i il;it , shulJow, and very wiik- sn ucer, 
Avith two sido Imndlos and a tall st«*m or I'ojt. 
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025). All the figures, which are painted 
in black touched up with red, and even the 
scales, which are similarly treated, have 
their names painted beside them (fig. 6). 

(2) Vases in the style of (the potter) 
Ergdtlmus and (the painter) Cht^ds. The 


two other zones running round the neck. 
The main subject is a procession of deities 
driving to the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis in a procession of seven quadrlgm 
(of the type represented in the cut to article 
Chariot). The other subjects are the 


( 4 ) * lUIODIAK riNAX. 

Ii itisli MuHeuii). Vaue Hoorn I. Table»Case D; A 1166.1 


names of these artists are preserved on 
the Francois vase found at Chiusi (Clu- 
sTum), and now in the Florence Museum, — 
a magnificent with its body deco- 

rated with three zones of figures, and with 

* A crater is a large vase for mixing wine with 
water. 


I funeral of Patroclus, Achilles pursuing 
Troilus, the battle of the Lfi-ifithae and 
Centaurs, the Calydonian Hunt, Theseus 
mill Ariailiic, etc. All these compositions 
are marke<l by a rare beauty, and evince a 
keen artistic feeling and a singular fertility 
of imagination. There are no less than 115 
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explanatory inscriptions. The vase is as- 
cribed to 560~5(X) B.c. (fij;;. 7). 

(3) Vases of the style of NlcofitMnPs. 
These are characterized by greater lirrancss 
oi' design, and, above all, by a peculiar pal- 
metto ornament on the neck of the vase — a 
very graceful combination of lotus flowers, 
with interlacing knots (Baumeister, fig. 
2195). Nicosthenes is the most productive 
vase-painter known to us ; but his designs 
have generally little more than an ornamental 
value. Black-figured vases signed by this 
artist (68 in all, including 48 ainphdnv. and 


forms are designed with givai tiicrgy and 
with an evident desire to emphasize their 
anatomical structure. All trace of oriental 
ornamentation has vauisltcd. .Viiiong the 
artists in this group arc Ainasis (British 
Museum, B ISS and 4‘2() ; Miss Harrison, 
imMagazine of Art^ 188"), p. 503; Mythology ^ 
etc.^ of Athens^ p. xxvii); Tlesou (repre- 
sented by 36 cylices, 22 with figures, nnd 
the rest without) ; and HermOgcncs ( 1 7 
ryllcPs, 10 with figures and the re.st with- 
out, one of the former being in the Fitz^ 
william Museum, Cambridge). * 



(5) * BLA< K-l lOUKKU JiVDlilA, I'ROW VUl-( I. 
22 inchoK; diameter uf shoulder, 13 incben. 
(Museum of Geology, Jermyn Street; C 31.) 


13 cf/lices) have been mainly found at Vulci, 
and Cervetri (the ancient Ctere) ; and single 
specimens at Chiusi, Girgeiiti, and Athens 
( Journ. Hellenic Studies^ 1885, pi. xliv ; 
and Klein’s Meistersignaturen., p. 51). A j 
rr((ter by this artist may be seen in the , 
British Museum (B 273, a Battle of the 
Giants). 

(4) Vases of the severe style. In these 
the surface of the black jigures is seldom I 
touched up with any other colour, but the ! 
details of the limbs and drapery are indi- j 
cated by incisions with a dry point. The ' 


(5) I*(toathrn(tlc (imphPnue. These were 
presented as prizes to the victors in the 
Panatheiiaic games. They are in the form 
of an amphora, with a lid at the top, and 
were filled with oil from the sacred olive 
trees of At1ic.a (Pindar, Kt m. x 35; Aris- 
totle, Condltutlon (f At hens, 60). The 
obverse has an armed figure of Atlicnc, w iih 
helmet, shield, and lance, and, on either 
side, a column surmounted by an owl, a 
cock, a small vase, or a figure. In the 
field are usually two inscriptions running 
down the coliiirms, indicating (a) the purpose 
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of the vase, and (b) the archon of the year 
(f]g. 8). The reverse shows the nature of 
the contest for which the prize was given. 
These vases have been found in Italy (at 
Ctere), in the district of Cyrene (including 
one signed by Cittus, belonging to the 4tli 
century, and now in the British Museum 
B 639), and in other parts of the Hellenic 
world. One, bearing the name of Sic6lus, 
was found at Tarentum, and is assigned to 
;tho 5th centurj-. Until lately only a single 


in Room IV. The latter belong to the 4th 
century.) Numerous fragments of such 
vases have been noticed on the Acropolis, 
near the temple of Athene Polias, to whom 
they had doubtless been dedicated. In this 
class of vases the black figures are no con- 
clusive proof of antiquity. When this style 
had been long superseded, the archaic typo 
of Athene, in black and white, and with 
incised lines on a red ground, was kept up 
for many years, as is proved by the dates 



(6) * CYLIX OF AKCKSir.AS, PKOM Vin.CI. 

(Paris, Bihliofh(’>pi(’ KniioimU; copied in ndours as frontispiece to Bij-ch’g Potlery, ed. Z; 
and in Duruy’s Histoire den Greet, i 702.) 


example had been found at Athens itself. | 
This is the “Burgon amphora” in the I 
British Museum (Vase Room, II, B 1 ; on 
pedestal 4, between Cases H and I). 
Athene is in black, with the flesh coloured 
white, and with the inscription and the i 
touches in the drapery in crimson. On 
the other aide is a charioteer driving a I 
biffa. The vase is ascribed to the 6th ; 
century. (In the same room there are ; 
fourteen other Panathenaic vases, and ten 


of the archons inscribed upon them, rang- 
ing from 336 to 313 B.c. (Many of these 
vases are reproduced in colours in Monu- 
mniU delV Inst. Arch, x ; and single vases 
in Birch’s Ancient Pottery^ p. 430; and 
Duruy, Hist. de,s Grec.^, i 762.) 

Transition. — Before vases with black 
figures were superseded by those with red., 
some artists worked in both styles. Some- 
times, indeed, both may be seen on the 
same vase. Thus, on an amphora in the 



(7) THE FRANQOIS Va«K, FUOM CUlUbi. 
(Florence Museum.) 


British Museum, (B 254) we have, on the 
obverse, Ajax and Achilles, beside the altar 
of Athene, engaged in a game resembling 
draughts ; they are painted in black with 
chocolate-red touches, and with minute 
details, such as the drapery over their 
armour “ executed in incised lines of ex- 
treme fineness and gem-like treatment ’’ 
{Prof. Middleton, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
xix, p. 612). On the reverse we have, in 
red figures on a black ground, Heracles 
strangling the Nemean lion in the presence 
of Athene. Similarly on two cups, in the 
same museum, we have red figures on a 
black ground outside, with black figures 
on a red ground inside. Elsewhere, an 
amphora, signed by AndScIdes, shows the 
simultaneous employment of both styles 
{Bidl. delV Inst. ArcTi., 1845), Other 
artists of the transition, whose remaining 
works exhibit both styles on the same 
vase (always a cylix)^ are Hischylus, 
Nicosthfines, Pamphmus, Chilis, Epictetus, 
and EpTlycus. Apart from vases in both 
styles combined, the first three artists, with 
Andocides, are represented by black-figured 
and also by red-figured vases ; the last 



(8) *■ fANATMK.NAn' AMniOUA. 
(Millmgen, lined. Mon., pi. i.) 
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three, by red-figured vases alone (^Kleiii, 
Mt isf( THignatui'enj p. 7). 

(Ill) Vases with Bed Figures (fig. 9). 

Fragments of red-figured vases have been 
found under the debris of the old temples 
on the Acropolis, burnt by the Persians in 
480 B.c. Thus the most ancient vases in 
this style belong to the same date as some 
of the black-figured vnseR. Those with rod 
figures probably continued until the early 
part of the 2nd century B.c. This class 
is by far the most numerous, and it also 
includes the finest specimens. It is gene- 
rally characterized by the disappearance of 
all traces of conventional and traditional 
treatment. The number of figures is fewer, 
the execution simpler and more refined, and 


the artist of the celebrated cylix at Berlin 
with Achilles tending the wounded Patro- 
clus in its centre, and the twelve gods on 
its outer surface (Baumeister, fig. 2398). 
Another is ChachrylIOn, who is known by 
about sixteen vases, with compositions of 
an elegant design, marked by an archaic 
severity, but already showing signs of a 
greater freedom and elasticity of style. 
Among his works is a cylix^ now in hho- 
rence, in the centre of which is a winged 
firos floating over the sea, and on the out- 
side six of the exploits of Theseus (Miss 
Harrison’s Mythology^ etc.^ of Atheiis^ p. 
cxii) ; also a eylix in the British Museum, 
with Theseus and Ariadne, as well as 
The.seus and Antibpe {ib. pp. cxxii., cxxxix). 
A similar vase, now in Munich, with the 



(9) * llED-FIOUrU<,I> OKEKK VAS1..S OF 1 IIK IIKST I'RniOD. 


the draperies and other details treated with 
an exquisite purity of taste. In the earlier 
specimens the drawing is strongly sculp- 
turesque; the forms noble and massive, 
treated with breadth and simplicity, and 
kept strictly to one plane. Tho following 
are the main sub-divisions : 

(1) The severe style. The compositions 
are somewhat stiff and ungrnrefnl , the ex- 
pression of the face recalls tlu^ oarlioj- style; 
but art is obviously on the point of burst- 
ing its trammels and asserting its freedom. 
Tlie hnir and beard are arranged with care, 
a.nd the folds of the drapery fall straight 
to the ground. Tho dale .>( ilie.se vases is 
about 5<J(J B.c. Among ilie artusts of this 
I'oriod, SOsIas excels in the execution of 
detail, treated with a rare energy. He is 


conflict of Henlcles and (leryOneus, in tho 
jmesence of Athene and Iblaus, is the joint 
work of Chachrylion and his younger con- 
temporary Euphr6nIus. Euphronius is the 
artist of a fine cylix with the adventures of 
Theseus, now in the Louvre (ih.^ pp. cxiii. 
and 148 ; Baumeister, fig. 1877) ; of one in 
the British Museum (822 = E 28, Vase 
Room III, Case!)), with Heracles and Eurys- 
theus; of another, now at Perugia, repre- 
senting Achilles slaying TroTlus (fig. 10) ; 
and lastly, of one at Berlin, with a poly- 
chrome design on a white ground for its 
central subject, Achilles and Dlomedes. 
He is also the nrtist of a psyktSr (or wine- 
cooler) at St. Petersburg, with women re- 
clining and playing the game of the cotta bus ; 
and of a erdfer, now in tho T.ouvre, with 
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the wrestling of Heracles and Antsens. xxxv). Another is no less instructive as 

Almost all his extant works were found to the literary and musical education of 

either at Vulci or Ctere, and most of them Athenian youth (fig. 11); and, lastly, one 

are figured in the Wiener VorlegehlUiter v | in the British Museum (852 = E 48) gives 
(see alfio Klein’s Euphronios^ ed. 2). us a graphic picture of a symp6sinm. 



CYLIX SIGNED IlY Kin-MiroNIt'S : A fllTT.T-T-K RT.AYING TROILUB. 
(IViURia.) 


Among other masters of this time was 
Dueis, one of whose 21 extant cylices re- 
presents the exploits of .Theseus (Bau- 
meister, fig. 1873), while others are of special 
interest for their details of ancient armour 
(c.g., fig. 220; Schreiber’s BiMeratlaa^ 

D. C. A. 


(Wiener Vorlcgvhldtter^-^ji 10; Schreiber’s 
Bilderatlm, Ixxvii 9). Another artist, 
HlftKoN, is still represented by U> cylias 
and 3 cMuii ; one of the cotuli^ now in 
the British Ma.seum (Vase-room III, case 
E, E 137), shows us TriptOlfimus starting 
X X 
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on his journey in his winged car, in the 
presence of Pers6ph6ne, Demeter, and the 
personification of Eleuais (fig. 12) ; one of 
the cylices now in the Berlin Museum, has 


Paris, an IliUpcrsis (Louvre), a Cornua 
scene (Wurzburg), and Satyrs and Siloni 
(British Museum, E 77). 

(2) In vases of a more graceful style we 



( 11 ) * CYLIX 81GNKD IIY DU1U8. 

Above the central enbjeot (a youth adjusting his sandal) runs the inscription, typa^viv (i.e. Aovpiv eypoiffi i') The 
inscriptions on the exterior stand for: (lolvd /not iKdiiavSphv itppoov ipx^i^' atiSttv, and ’Iinrofiafiat xaAot. 
(Berlin Museum, 2286.) 


the Msenads dancing in the presence of an 
archaic image of Dionysus (t5., p. 287). 
Lastly, the artist Bryg6s is represented by 
8 rvfices, including among their subjects 
a Triptolemus (Frankfurt), a Judgment of 


find that forms of rude strength have given 
place to those of youthful grace, and stiff 
attitudes have yielded to others that are 
charming in their simplicity and their 
truth to nature; while the folds of the 
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drapery float softly about the limbs. Museum, with the battle of the Athenians 
Among the best examples are the fine and Amazons. Though found at Cumse, it 
ampnorce from Nola in the Naples Museum ; has all the characteristics of the Attic style, 
that representing the Last Night of and has nothing in common with the Italo- 



(12) coxrLUS, OK CUP, sionku by hiekon 
(British Museum, Vase Room III, Case B ; B 137 ; cu. Miss Harrison's M'lthologi/ 
an<f MonumenU of Athens, pp. 1, Ixv, oi.) 


Troy (Baumeister, fig. 795 ; Birch, figs. 138, Greek products of the same jieriod (Hoyde- 
139j,aswoll as the beautiful stawnds^ with mann. No. 239). Another is an aryballus 
the dancing Maenads in the same collec- found at dExone, representing the train of 
tion (fig. 13 ; cp. Dionysus, fig. 3). 


On vases of the 4th century, the 
subjects are less exclusively mytho- 
logical than before, and the artist’s 
fancy delights in playing with scenes 
of daily life. We have an instance of 
this in a cylix of Vulci, where the 
swallow is welcomed as the herald of 
spring (Baumeister, fig. 2128). 

(3 ) The Attic style of perfect elegance 
is exemplified in vases sometimes of 
email dimensions, in the shape of a 
pyxis ^ an eenbchd^^ or an Aryballus? 
They are readily recognised by the 
beautiful black ground, and by the 



garlands of pointed myrtle leaves that ^ 13 ^ » maenads. 

frequently decorate them, but above (prom*tawno*inNeDlMMnfieum: Panofka, nionywiMtidThyndan, 
all by the extrenae delicacy of their pi. 1 2 ; Kunpido*. Bocch®, ed. B»*nrty8, pp. xxxu and cjutir.) 

pictorial designs. One of the most 

interesting is an aryballus in the Naples Dionysus; the gracefulness of the attitudes, 

the expression of the faces, and the exquisite 
1 A large jar for holding wine or oil, with two delicacy of the design, make it a master- 

small, ear-shaped handles. (6’ce .Vessels, fig, 1, piece (Collignon, Arch. Or.^ fig. 116). 

/ TT Scenes of daily life are also to be noticed, 

rn<r^)“ -h as engaged on ^eir .toilet 


ahapM like a poudb (*&., no. 86). 


calling on their friends. The skill of the 
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artist is lavished even on small vases which 
were little more than playthings for chil- 
dren, and are covered with designs repre- 
senting the games of childhood. 

( 4 ) Vases of larger dimensions^ in the 

shape of a hydHa^ a calpis, a a crater^ 

or ATI ' amphora, with characteristic dif- 
ferences in their subjects. The amphora 
often exhibits a betrothal, or a wedding 
procession, with the bride and a number of 
maidens bringing presents of vases, or 
caskets of jewels. The peltkS and hydria 
frequently show us scenes of ordinary life, 
interiors with ladies either at tlieir toilet, 
or else at their work surrounded by pet 
birds. The crater and canthdrus are 
usually reserved for Dionysiac subjects.' 

(5) Vases with gilded ornaments, or 
with reliefs touched up with gold. From 
the 4th century onwards it became common 
to gild certain parts of the costume, such 
as bracelets, earrings, beads in necklaces, 
as well as berries in garlands of bay or 
myrtle. On small vases of the Attic style 
gilding is often applied with discretion, 
while on larger vases it is used to excess. 
The brilliancy of the painting is, at the 
same time, often enhanced by touches of 
bright colour, and tints of red, green, white, 
blue, and violet are applied to the draperies. 
One of the most beautiful vases of this 
type is the pelike founded at Camirus, 
now in the British Museum. The scene is 
Peleus carrying off ThStls (Vase Room III, 
E 451). The peplds, which is falling to the 
ground from the white 'form of the goddess, 
is of a sea-green with a white border ; she 
herself and her attendant Nymphs are richly 
adorned with gold, while the field of the de- 
sign is filled with figures floating gracefully 
in the air {Encycl. Brit, xix pi. v). 

(6) Similarly we have an Athenian red- 
figured Ucythus, found at Marion in Cyprus, 
representing the death of the Sphinx at the 
hand of (Edipus in the presence of Athene, 
jEne&s, Apollo, and the Dioscuri, with 
accessories of white colour and gilding on 
the forms of the Sphinx and Athene. It 
is ascribed to 370 B.c. {Journ. Hellenic 
Studies, viii 320, pi. 81). 

‘ The hydria is a large water vase {see fig. 5 and 
VE8S*L8,fig. l,no. 17) ; this calpis, a modification of 
the hydria, with a rounder body, a shorter neck, 
and with cylindrical handles (f6., no. 16); the celele, 
a crater with columnar handles (no. 24) ; the am- 
phora is a large oval vase with two handles (nos. 
20~23); the pdiJee, an amphora with rather 
large handles, and a body broader below than 
above (no. 19); and the cantharus, a wine-cup 
with two long ears (no. 12). 


(7) The white Ucythi of Attica. The 
neck and foot of the lecythus ^ are covered 
with a very brilliant black varnish, while 
the body has a white ground with figures 
carelessly but skilfully drawn in reddish- 
brown outline and coarsely filled in with 
colours. Such lecythi are only found in 
tombs in the neighbourhood of Athens. 
Aristophanes, in a play belonging to 392 
B.C., speaks of “ those who paint lecythi for 
the dead ” {Eccl. 996). Their manufaemre 
probably extended over the 4th and 3rd 
centuries B.c., and especially over b.c. 850-- 
300. We learn from works of art that 
they were used at the laying out {pr6theMs) 
of the dead body. Among the subjects most 
commonly represented on them ai’e (1) the 
laying out of the body, (2) lamentations at 
the tomb, (3) funeral offerings (fig. 14), (4) 
Charon and the ferry-boat (Miss Harrison, 
Z.C., p. B86) ; more rarely, we have the de- 
position of the body treated with consum- 
mate grace (Collignon, fig. 119). One of the 
specimens in the British Museum shows 



(14) * FtTNERAL OFFERINGS ON ATHENIAN I.KCYTHUS. 

(Staokelberg, Grdi$r d$i- H«llen«n, Taf. xlv.) 

Electra at the tomb of Agamemnon (Birch, 
p. 395 ; Vase Room, III, case F). As a dif- 
ferent type of vase with polychrome paint- 
ing on a white ground, we have a fine cylix 
from a Rhodian tomb, now in the British 
Museum, representing Aphrodite seated on 
the back of a flying swan (Vase Room III 
D 52). It has been well remarked that 
“ for delicacy of touch and refined beauty 
of drawing this painting is quite unrivalled. 
The exquisite loveliness of Aphrodite’s 
head and the pure grace of her profile, 
show a combination of mechanical skill 
united to imaginative power and realiasa- 

* A vase of tall cylindrical shape, with a long, 
narrow neck (see Vessels, fig. 1, no. 88). 
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tion of the most perfect and ideal beauty ” 
(Prof. Middleton in Encycl. Brit.y xix, p. 613, 
with plate v ; cp. Baumeister, fig. 938). 

In place of paintings we sometimes find 
figures in relief applied as a kind of frieze 
to the body of the vase. The most beau- 
tiful examples show a combination of relief, 
polychromy, and gilding. Such is the 
famous vase found at Cumae and now at 
St. Petersburg ; the groundwork of which is 
covered with a brilliant black, and is ver- 
tically fluted. It has two friezes with 
figures in relief, the upper representing 
Triptoleraus and the Eleuainian goddesses ; 
the lower, lions, dogs, panthers, and griffins 
(Baumeister, fig. 520). 


and Northern Italy, but abounu in Sicily 
and in Southern Italy, especially at Riivo, 
Armonto, and Sant’ Agata di Goti. Tho best 
among them range from after b.C. 404, per- 
haps from B.C, 300 to nearly 200. After 
this the style of the paintings became 
extremely coarse, and about 100 B.C. painted 
vases ceased to be made. 

The technical processes followed in the 
manufacture of vases have in part been 
treated under Pottery. Pig. 16 exhibits 
the design on a vase in which some of the 
details of ornamentation are represented in 
actual course of being carried out. In the 
centre stands Athene, the patron-goddess of 
all kinds of handicraft, with a crown in her 



( 15 ) * TIIKKE I.ARGK VASKS OF TUI.; DKCADENCK, WITH TWO SMAI.I.KH VASK8. 

(o) An amphora, kno^rn as the Poniutowski vase, found in a tornb at Ban in Apulia, aiid.now 
m tho Vatican Museum, reoresentiuff the myth of Triptoleinus (Lenormant and De Witte, Blitai 
C^ramographiquet, III, Ixiii). (6) A crater, found at Sant’ Agata de’ Goti, now in the Louvro, 
closely resemhling the vase by Asteas, Naples, 3226 ; Cadnms slaying the dragon, (c) A candm- 
labrum amphora, with an open* building and figures grouped in two, row*, (d) A, prochytitt with a 
female head. («) A carchetium (Dubois Maisonneuve, Introd. d I'Etnde dee Vaitea Ant., pi. vii. ii. 
Ixf ii, xxxvii). 


rV. Vases of the Decadence. 

The red colour of the figures is now 
paler, the glaze often of a dull, leaden hue ; 
the ornaments are numerous and large in 
proportion to the subjects (fig. 15 a, 5, c). 
The figures are no longer few and detached, 
but grouped in masses on the large vases, 
and the composition is not statuesque, but 
essentially pictorial. White opaque colour 
is freely introduced for the flesh of the 
females and children, and even for that of 
the males ; as art declines, it almost super- 
sedes red. 

Such vases are rarely found in Greece 


hand to reward tho successful craftsman. 
On either side of her a winged Nike is 
placing a wreath on the head of one of 
those engaged in painting the decorations 
of the vases. The shapes represented are, 
beginning from the left, amphdra^ canthd- 
rtts, pr6ch6us (in cxintharus).^ cnltSr, aw- 
phora, and above the last, on the extreme 
right, a small cantharus and an mndchdS. 

Uses. Nearly all the 20,000 vases already 
discovered were found in tombs. The earliest 
recorded discovery of such vases was on the 
occasion of the rebuilding of Corinth, B.C. 
46, when the tombs of the city destroyed a 
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century betore were rifled of their contents, 
which became known in Eome as ni!l<r6- 
kdrintldd (Strabo, 382). Vases were doubt- 
less originally made for the use of the 
living ; but in process of 
time it became customary 
to place the more orna- 
mental varieties in the 
sepulchres of the dead, and 
the custom led to the 
manufacture of ornamental 
vases for this special pur- 
pose (fig. 17). An exception 
to the rule is furnished 
by the Greek city of 
NaucrStis, founded in the 
Delta of Egypt, apparently 
in the 7th century n.c., 
whore a large number of 
fragments of pottery have 
been found in heaps near 
the ruins of the temples 
of Apollo and Aphrodite. 

Many of the fragments 
bear incised inscriptions 
recording the dedication 
of the vases to those dpities 
{British Museum Guide, 

1890, p. 188). The vases 
in everyday use, as op- 
posed to those found in 
tombs, were much plainer: 
those represented in vase- 
paintings are almost al- 
ways coloured black, with- 
out any paintings. Among 
the more interesting ex- 
ceptions is a beautiful 
prjxis, or perfume-box, in 
the British Museum (Vase 
Room III, E 770), repre- 
senting a lady’s toilet, 
with several painted vases 
set about the I'oom as 
ornaments, and filled, like 
jardinidres, with flowers 
or olive-branches {Encyc, 

Brit., xix, p. 614, fig. 31 ; 
cp. Birch, Lc., p. 354). 

The subjects are mainly 
mythological, but are also 
frequently taken from real 
life, and include religious 
rites, athletic contests, 
dances and marriages, 
funerals, and scenes from the drama. Among 
the few historical subjects are Croesus on 
his funeral pyre (Duruy, Hist, des Orecs, i 
680), Arcfisllas of Gyrene (fig. 6), and Darius 


preparing to invade Greece (a large vase in 
the Naples Museum). 

For a long time almost all the vases dis- 
covered were found in Etruria and in South 



St 


Italy and Sicily. Most of those discovered 
in Etruria, although popularly known as 
Etruscan vases, are really of Greek manu- 
facture. The finest of those found in Italy 
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were unearthed mainly at Capua, Nola, and 
Vulci, no less than Id.'uOU of various kinds 
having been recovered, in 1829, at Vulci 
alone. More recently an increasing number 



of fine vases has been found near Athens 
and Corinth, in the islands of the -®gean, 
on the western shores of Asia Minor, and in 
the region of Gyrene. 

The oriiicipal public collectiona are those 
in the British Museum, the Louvre, and the 
Paris T^lbliotMque / also in the museums 
of Berlii, Munich, Vienna, Florence, Rome 
(especially the Miisco Gregoriano\ Naples, 
Athens, ind St. Petersburg. 

Litei'cture. A popular summary of the 
subject i» included in Collignon's Manuel 
d’ ArcJidoogie Grecque, pp. 253-312, which 
has been mainly followed in the above 
article, with additional details from Birch’s 
Ancie^it Pottery^ from Prof. Middleton’s 
article oi “Pottery” in Encydojxvdia 
Britanima^ from Von Rohden’s Vasen- 
kitnde ii Baumeistor’s Dcnkmltter^ and 
other souices. Among further aids to the 
study of 7ase-painting8 may be mentioned 
the illustiations edited by Millin and Mil- 
lingen (republished in part by Reinach, 
1890), Ingiirami, Gerhard, Leiiormant and 
Be Witt(; and Benndorf, Dumont an<i 
Chaplain ; the second editions of Klein’s 
Euphronies^ 1886, and Meistersigmduren, 
1887, and the same writer’s Lieblings- 
inschriftc?.^ 1890; Hartwig’s Meisfer- 
scfmlen ; abo Lau and Brunn, Die griech- 
ischen Vasm, 1877, and the forty large plate.s 
of Genick ind Furtwiingler’s Gr. Keramik, 
1883 ; lastl;?', Rayet and Collignon’s Jfistoire 
de la C6rmiique Grreque^ 1888, and De- 
sigm fron Greek Vases in the British 
Museum, 1894. i 

On the manufacture of Vases, see 
PoT i'KK’Y : on their shapes, see Vessels. J : 

[J, E. S.] i 

Vectigslla. The Roman term originally ! 
denoting mly the revenues flowing into the 


State chest from the State domains, and for 
the most part collected by contract. {See 
PUBLICANT.) Tlie domains consisted of 
cultivated gi ouiids, the rent of which was 
paid in money or kind ; of pastures and 
meadows, for the use of wdiicli a pay men i 
{scriptUra) w'as made; of forests, from which 
revenue was derived mainly by tie* Icu ing 
of pitch huts; of lakes and rivers let i‘oi- 
fishing; and of mines and salt-works. 
With a view to protecting the citizens 
from exorbitant pric{3s, tJu^ sale of salt 
had already been made a State monopoly in 
the earliest years of the Republie, and it 
remained such till late into the times of the 
Empire. In letting salt mines the price of 
the salt was fixed in the eon t ract, as was 
also the case with manyariioles pi'odiiced 
from mines. The term redigdl also includes 
the rent paid for buildings, sliops, booths 
and baths erected on public sites ; the pay- 
ment for the use of bridges and roads, 
of jathlic water-ways, and sewers in cases 
where })rivato properties drained into them ; 
export and import tolls {sec Portorium), as 
well as all other indii eet taxes. Such was 
the tax which wms introduced into Rome in 
357 B.c.,and uinha- the cni]jerora was levied 
tlu’ongliout the wdiole empire, the vlceslma 
libertatis or mdnuniisslOnis ; a tax of 5 
per cent, paid on every manumitted slave, 
either by him, self or his mnster. To these 
were added under Augustus tin* <'( iifrsTma 
rdrum vendlium, a tax of 1 per cent, un all 
articles sold at auctions; the qiiiida <f 
ricesinia manctplOrum, a tax of 4 per cent, 
on every slave sold ; and the viceshna hi^rP- 
dUdtum et UgCtiOrum, a tax of 5 per cent, 
on all inheritances over lfK),000 sesterces 
£875), and on all legacies not falling to 
the next of kin. This impost, with the hi- 
(*rease of celibacy and the custom of leaving 
cDuiplimentary legacies to the whole circle 
of one’s friends, proved exceedingly ])ro- 
ductive, and, though originally liinitod^ to 
Roman citizens, was, with the franchise, 
extended by Caracalla to all the inhabitants 
of the Empire, and at the same time raised 
to 10 per cent. 

Vedidvis. See Veiovis. 

V6g6tius. (1) Eldvius VSgHius RSndtus. 
A Roman writer on military affairs, who, 
under a commission from Th66d6Blu8 1, com- 
posed, between 384 and 395 A.D., ^awork 
in four books on military affairs (EpUdmS 
RH Mllitdrls) consisting of extracts from 
earlier writers on this subject (especially 
C&to, Celsus, and Frontlnus). He raise.s no 
claim to personal knowledge or to stylistic 
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merits, but only to a recognition of his 
industry. Although it is on the whole an 
arid and uncritical compilation, the book 
is valuable for the light it throws on tho 
Roman military system. 

(2) Publius Vegetius. A writer of a 
somewhat later date than (1), who composed 
an extensive work on veterinary science 
(especially on the treatment of horses and 
mules, and hence entitled MMmMlclna). 

V^idvls (also V^di6vls). An old Italian 
deity whose peculiar attributes were early 
forgotten. At Rome he had a famous shrine 
in the depression between the two peaks of 
the Capitoline Hill, the Capitol and the 
Arx. There lay his dsylum and afterwards 
his temple, between two sacred groves. His 
statue, by the side of which stood a goat as 
a symbol, had a youthful, beardless head, 
and carried a bundle of arrows in its right 
hand; it was therefore supposed that he 
was the same as the Grreek Apollo. Others 
saw in him a youthful Jupiter ; while at a 
later date he was identified with Dis, the 
god of the world below. He was probabl}’- 
a god of expiation, and hence at the same 
time the protector of runaway criminals. 
The goat, which was sacrificed to him annu- 
ally on the 7th of March, appears elsewhere 
in the Roman cult as an expiatory sacrifice. 

Velltes (“ skirmishers ”). The name given 
in the old Roman legion to the 1,200 citi- 
zens of the lowest class in the census, who 
were distributed among the sixty centuries; 
they differed from the other soldiers in 
having lighter armour. {See LegIon.) When 
Marius introduced a uniform type of armour 
throughout all the ranks, this distinction 
disappeared. 

Yellus Longus. A Latin grammarian of 
the first half of the 2nd century a.d. ; the 
composer.of a work,i)c Orthogrdphid^ which 
is still extant. 

Velleius P&terctllas {Marcus). A Roman 
historian born about 19 B.c. He entered 
the army early, and from 4 a.d., partly as 
an officer in the cavalry, and partly as a 
legate, he accompanied Tiberius for eight 
years on all his campaigns into Germany, 
iPannonia, and Dalmatia. In 15 a.d. he held 
the prrotorship, for which he was warmly 
recommended by Augustus and Tiberius. 
In 29-80 A.D. he composed in a few months 
a short sketch of Roman history in two 
books {Histbrice ROmdnm lihri duo) which 
he dedicated to his patron Vinicius, one of 
the consuls for the year 30. The work 
has come down to us in a very confused and 
fragmentary condition. Only a few chapters 


remain of the first book, which ends with 
the destruction of Carthage. Whether 
I considered as a historian or as a stylist, 
he is a dilettante. He had no spc'cial call 
i to be a historian, and was destitute of 
any more than ordinary knowledge or ap- 
propriate preparation, although not devoid 
of imagination and genius. His brochure 
was composed with extreme haste, and 
merely consists of a number of items of 
information hurriedly put together. HenJe 
its superficial execution and its numerous 
mistakes. After the manner of annalists, 
his work becomes more diffuse the neirer 
he approaches his own time. It ends vith 
a panegyric on the imperial house, and 
especially on Tiberius, inflated with ful- 
some flatteries and high-sounding phiaseo- 
logy. According to him, the fortuie of 
Rome, which had declined after the destruc- 
tion of Carthage, and had been rising again 
I from the time of Augustus, had riached 
I its culminating ])oint under Tiberius Ho 
may be identified as the inventor of the 
courtly style ol’ writing history. Eo does 
I not linger long over facts, but pi’ffers to 
dwell on the portrayal of the various 
characters that present themselves in the 
course of the history. His lan/^uage is 
sometimes careless and commonplaie, some- 
times ornate and affected, with al manner 
of poetical expressions. His fancy for com- 
posing striking sentences and Ks undue 
predilection for antithesis have an. unfor- 
tunate effect on his style. 

Venantius Fortunatus {H6nmi\is Cl(^- 
mens). A Latin poet, born about 535 a.d. 
at Tayvlsium (Treviso) in Noi’ih Italy. 

[ After a learned education in Rai^enna, he 
proceeded, about 560, to Gaul, ivhere lie 
became an ecclesiastic at Poitiers and died 
as bishop about 600. Among his works, we 
possess an epic poem on St. Martin, as well 
as a collection of 300 poems in eleven books, 
of very various kinds, including jianegyrics, 
epigrams, letters, elegies, hymns ; and hence 
called Miscelldni^a. These poens, which 
are mostly elegiac, are not unsui^cessful in 
form, and are of great value for the history 
of the time. One of the most interesting 
is the companion piece to the Mbsella of 
AusSnius, the description of a journey by 
the Moselle and Rhine from Meti to Ander- 
nach {De NdvigiO sHO). 

y§n&tidne8. The contests of beasts with 
one another, or 9! men with beasts, that 
formed part of the shows of fhich the 
Romans were passionately fond, they were 
first introduced at the games ef Marcus 
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Eulvius Nobillor, 116 b.c. Those who took 
part in these contests were called hesUdril. 
They were either criminals and prisoners 
of war, who were poorly armed or com- 
pletely unarmed, pitted against wild beasts 
which had previously been made furious 
by hunger, branding, and goading; or 
else hired men who, like gladiators, were 
trained in special schools and fully armed. 
Even in the last century of the Republic, 
and still more under the Empire, incredible 
expenses were incurred in the collection of 
the rarest animals from the remotest quar- 
ters of the globe, and in the other arrange- 
ments for their baiting. Thus Pompey pro- 
vided a show of 500 lions, 18 elephants, and 
410 other African animals; and Callgiila 
caused 4(X) bears and the same number of 
animals from Africa to tear each other to 
pieces. Occasionally at these combats with 
wild beasts the man condemned to death 
was attired in an appropriate costume, so as 
to represent a sanguinary scene from my- 
thology or history, as, for example, Orpneus 
being torn to pieces by bears. Down to the 
end of the Republic these shows took place 
in the Circus, and the greater exhibitions 
were held there even after that time, until 
the ampliitheatres became the usual places 
of»performance ; and indeed, when they were 
combined with the gladiatorial exhibitions, 
they took j)Iace in the early morning before 
them. [The repugnance of some of the more 
culti'^ated Romans for these exhibitions is 
shown in a letter of Cicero’s, Ad Fam. vii 
1 § 3.] They were ^^on tinned down to the 
6th century. 

Among the Greeks, especially the Athe- 
nians, cock-fights and quail-fights were very 
popular. At Athens cock-fights were held 
once a year in the theatres at the public 
expense. The training of fighting cocks 
was conducted with great care. Certain 
places, such as TanSgra in Boeotia, Rhodes, 
and Del5s, had the reputation of producing 
the largest and strongest. To whet their 
eagerness for the combat, they were pre- 
viously fed with garlic. Their legs were 
armed with brass spurs, arid they were set 
opposite to each other on tables furnished 
with raised edges. Bets, often to an enor- 
mous amount, were laid on the fights by the 
gamesters, as well as by the spectators. 

VtoHs. Originally a Latin goddess of 
spring, presiding over flower-gardens and 
vines, and as such worshipped by gar- 
deners, husbandmen, florists, and vine- 
dressers. At Lavinlum there was an 
ancient sanctuary dedicated to her by the 


Latins; on the other hand, in Rome, she 
had in olden times no State worship, at least 
under this name. Her earliest Roman name 
appears to have been Murcia^ which was 
interpreted later on as MyrtSa^ goddess of 
myrtles. How she came to be identified 
with the Greek love-goddess AphrSdite is 
not clear. The oldest historical mention of 
her worship in this character is in 217 B.C., 
when, by the order of the Sibylline books, 
after the disaster at Lake Traaimene, a 
temple dedicated to the Venus of Mount 
Eryx ill Sicily, an ancient and well knowm 
place for the worship of Aphrbdite Ur&nia, 
was built on the Capitol, 

Besides the various forms of worship 
which she enjoyed, corresponding to the 
Greek cult of Aphrodite, Venus had a special 
.significance as GPnHrix, or mother of the 
Roman people through her son d^lneas. 
She was especially worshipped as mother 
of the race of the Jtilii, which claimed 
descent from her grandson lulus, the son of 
dilneas. It was on this account that Ctesar, 
in the Forum built by him in 46 erected 
a magnificent temple in her honour as 
GSni^triXj in which games wore annually 
held for eleven days. To her, as mother of 
the whole Roman race, as well as to Roma, 
the personification of Rome, Hadrian dedi- 
cated a s])lendid double temple, completed 
135 A.D., the ruins of which can still be 
seen in the neighbourhood of the Coliseum. 
In later times it was called templum urbis, 
{See Architecture, fig. 13.) 

The 1st of April was sacred to Venus as 
the day on which she was worshipped by 
the Roman matrons, together with FortUna 
the goddess of prosperity in the in- 
tercourse of men and women, and also with 
Concordia, as Vcrticordia^ the goddess who 
turns the hearts of women to chastity and 
modesty. Other holidays were kept to her 
in the same month as goddess of prostitution. 
{See also Venus InBiTiNA. On the types 
of Venus in works of art, cp. Aphrodite.) 

Vergil [Lat. Publius VerijVlus MdrO ; 
not Virgilius. The spelling Vergilius is 
attested, not only by the best manuscripts, 
but by inscriptions]. The famous Roman 
poet, born 16th October, 70 n.c. at Andes, a 
village near Mantua, on the Mincius, where 
his father possessed a small estate. After 
receiving his early education at Crfimona 
and (after assuming in 56 B.c. the toga 
of manhood) at Milan, he proceeded in 
53 to Rome, where he devoted himself 
to rhetorical, philosophical, and physical 
studies. Prevented by weakness of health 
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and bashfiilness of manner from looking 
forward to any success as a pleader or in 
the service of the State, he returned home, 
and in the quiet of the country devoted 
himself to the study of the Greek poets. 
His meeting with the refined and poetically 
gifted Asinius Pollio, who in 48 took com- 
mand of Transpadane Gaul as lieutenant 
of Antony, appears to have given him his 
first impetus to poetic composition. His 
earliest publication, his ten Eclogues^ which 
were written in the years 43-37, were 
afterwards collected under the title of 
BUcdLica (“ Pastoral Poems ”). These are 
imitations of the idyls of Theocritus ; they 
are, however, less natural, the pictures of 
country and shepherd life being interspersed 
throughout with references to contem- 
porary events, to his own fortunes, and to 
important persons such as Octavianus, 
Pollio, and Cornelius G alius, to whom the 
poet wished either to commend himself or to 
show his gratitude by his complimentary 
allusions. He had on several occasions 
been compelled by the force of circum- 
stances to appeal to the protection and help 
of influential men. For instance, at the 
distribution of land to the veterans in 41 
B.c. his own estate was appropriated, and it 
was only the advocacy of Pollio and of Cor- 
nelius Gallus which enabled him to recover 
it. In the following year, when Pollio was 
obliged to give place to Alfenus Varus, his 
property was again threatened ; but by the 
influence of Maecenas, to whom Pollio had 
recommended him, amends were made him 
by the presentation of another estate. His 
fame as a poet was established by the 
Eclogues. Henceforward, by the liberality 
of noble friends, especially Octavianus and 
Maecenas, whom he won not merely by his 
art, but, like all with whom he came into 
contact, by his modesty and good nature, 
he was enabled to devote himself to his 
studies without fear of interruption. He 
lived in turns in Rome (where he possessed 
a house), or on his estate at Nola, or in 
Naples, where he mainly resided, owing to 
his weak health. 

Here, in 30 B.c. he completed the didactic 
poem in four books begun seven years 
previously, entitled the Georgies (6r^dJr- 
gilcd, on agriculture), which he dedi- 
cated to Mmcenas. In this, the first Latin 
poem of this kind, we have a masterpiece 
of Latin poetry. The author treats of 
Roman husbandry under its four chief 
branches, tillage (book i), horticulture (ii), 
the breeding of cattle (iii), the keeping 


of bees (iv) ; and handles a prosaic them^ 
with thorough knowledge and consummate 
art, together with a loving enthusiasm and 
a fine sympathy for nature. [The work was 
founded mainly on the poems of Hesiod 
and Aratus, but also gives evidence of fami- 
j liarity with writers on agriculture, as well 
as of independent agricultural knowledge.] 

Immediately after finishing the Georgies 
he began the epic poem of the J^neid^ 

' which he had already promised to Octavia- 
nus. Its appearance was looked forward 
to by all educated Rome with extraordinary 
anticipation. After eleven years of unre- 
mitting labour (for to him composition in 
general was a laborious task) he was ready 
with a rough draft of the whole, and deter- 
mined on a journey to Greece and Asia, 
intending to spend three years there in 
polishing his work and afterwards to devote 
himself entirely to philosophy. At Athens 
he met Octavianus (who had received in 
B.C. 27 the title of Augustus). The latter 
induced him to return home with him : 
Vergil consented, but fell ill, apparently 
from a sunstroke, at Megara. On the sea 
voyage his condition grew worse, and soon 
after landing ho died at Brundlslum, 21st 
September, 19 B.c. His remains were 
buried at Naples. 

It was the poet’s original intention that, 
in the event of his dying before his work 
was completed, the twelve books of the 
.3^eid should be consigned to the flames. 
In the end, however, he bequeathed it to 
his friends and companions in art Varlus 
Rufus and Plotius Tucca, on condition that 
they should not publish any part of it. 
But, by the command of Augustus, they 
gave it to the world, after submitting the 
work to a careful revision, and only re- 
moving what was superfluous, while refrain- 
ing from all additions of their own. 

In spite of its incomplete form, the work 
was enthusiastically welcomed on its first 
appearance, which had excited the highest 
anticipations, as a national epic of equal 
worth with the poems of Homer. This 
approval was due to its national purpose, 
the poetic glorification of the origin of the 
Roman people in the adventures of iEneas, 
the founder of the Romani^ through his 
descendant RomtLlus, and in particular the 
ancestor of the imperial house of the Julii 
through his son Asc&nius, or lulus. In 
view of its purpose, little notice was taken 
of the weak points in the poem, which can 
only in part be excused by the fact that it 
lacks the author’s finishing touchea We 
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may, indeed, admire the art which the poet 
has shown in moulding together the vast 
mass of material collected with so much 
effort from the poetic and prose writings 
of Greeks and Romans, the excellences 
of the language and of the metrical form, 
and the beauty of many individual 
portions; but it cannot be denied that in 
artistic completeness and originality the 
jEneid falls far below the Georgies, In 
particular, the endeavour to pourtray a real 
hero was beyond the capacity of the gentle, 
almost womanly, character of the poet; 
Ailneas is a true hero neither in endurance 
nor in action. Further, the endeavour to 
rival Homer is mainly limited to imitation. 
This is apparent not only in countless 
single instances, but also in the plot of the 
whole poem. Vergil obviously wished to 
unite the excellences of the Odyssey and 
Iliad in one work by describing in the 
first six books the wanderings of iEneas, 
and in the last six his conflicts for the 
throne of Latium. 

In spite of many faults, which were 
noticed even in ancient times, Vergil has 
remained the most widely read, the most 
admired, and the most popular poet of his 
nation, and no other writer has exercised 
such an influence on the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Roman literature and language. 
This remark applies to prose as well as 
poetry. As was the case with the poems of 
Homer among the Greeks, VergiPs works, 
and especially the JhJneid as a national epic, 
were used down to the latest times for 
school teaching and as a basis of school 
grammar. They were imitated by authors, 
particularly by epic and didactic poets. In 
later times single verses and parts of verses 
{see Cento) were used to compose new poems 
of the most varying contents; and finally 
the most famous scholars made them the 
object of their studies both in verbal and 
in general interpretation. Some relics of 
their labours are preserved in the dif- 
ferent collections of schdlid^ especially in 
that comprehensive conunentary on his 
collected poems which bears the name of 
Servius H6n6rdtus, Of smaller value are 
the commentaries of the pseudo-Probus on 
the Bucolics and Georgies^ and of Tiberius 
Donatus on the JEneid, 

The name of Vergil was also borne in 
ancient times by a number of poems, which 
passed as the works <xf his youth, but can 
hardly any of them have been his com- 
positions: (1) the Cdtdlecta [or more cor- 
rectly Cataleptdn]y fourteen small poems in 


iambic and elegiac metre. (2) Cfdex (“ the 
midge ”), supposed to have been written by 
Vergil in his sixteenth year, a most insipid 
poem. (3) The ClriSj the story of the 
transformation of Scylla, the daughter of 
the Megarian king, into the bird Uiris (see 
Nisus), obviously composed by an imitator 
of Vergil and Catullus. (4) The Dira% two 
bucolic poems : (a) the Dirm properly so 
called, imprecations on account of the loss 
of an estate consequent on the proscription 
of A.D. 41 ; and (h) the Lydia^ a lament for 
a lost love, both of which have as little 
claim to be the writings of Vergil as of 
the grammarian Valerius Cato, to whom 
also they have been ascribed. (5) The 
M6rHum,, so called from the salad which 
the peasant Simylus prepares in the early 
morning for the day’s repast, a character 
sketch as diverting and lifelike as (6) a 
poem deriving its title from the COpa, or 
hostess, who dances and sings before her 
inn, inviting the passers by to enter. This 
last poem is in elegiac metre. [Vergil’s 
life was written by Suetonius from earlier 
memoirs and memoranda. Sea Prof. Nettle- 
ship’s Ancient Lives of Vergil^ Clarendon 
Press, 1879.] 

Verrius PlaccuB (Marcus). A Roman 
freedman, “ who obtained renown chiefly 
by his method of teaching. To exercise the 
wits of his pupils, says Suetonius, he used 
to pit against each other those of the same 
age, give them a subject to write u]>on, and 
reward the winner with a prize, generally 
in the shape of a fine or rare copy of some 
ancient author ” (Prof. Nettleship’s Essays.^ 
p. 203). He educated the grandsons of 
Augustus and died under Tiberius. He 
devoted himself to literary and antiquarian 
studies resembling those of the learned 
Varro. Thus, he wrote books De Ortho- 
grdphld and ESrum M^mdrid Dlgndrum } 
but his most important work was entitled 
De VerbOrum Signlflcdtu. This may claim 
to be the first Latin lexicon ever written. 
It was arranged alphabetically ; it gave 
interpretations of obsolete words, and ex- 
plained the meaning of the oldest institu- 
tions of the State, including its religious 
customs, etc. We only possess fragments 
of an abridgment made by Festus 
and a further abridgment of the latter, 
dedicated to Charlemagne, hy Paulus. A 
calendar of Roman festivals drawn up by 
him was set up in marble at Praeneste, near 
Rome; of this there are some fragments 
still preserved containing the months of 
January to April inclusive and December. 
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Tiiese fragments are known as the Fasti Free- 
nestlni [Corpus Inscr. Lat. i, p. 311]. [In 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
there is a slab of stone bearing the name 
Verrivs Flaccvs, probably the lexico- 
grapher's epitaph, ^ee also Prof. Nettle- 
ship’s Lectures and Essays, pp. 201-247.] 

Ver Sacrum (a sacred spring), A dedica- 
tion practised by the Italian tribes, whereby, 
in times of severe hardship, all the pro- 
ducts of the succeeding spring, i.e. the 
months of March and April, were conse- 
rated to the gods. All the fruits and cattle 
were actually offered up in sacrifice ; while 
the children that were then born, as soon 
as they were grown up, were driven out of 
the country as forfeited to heaven, and 
required to seek a new home. Whole 
generations in this way left their country, 
those of the Sabine stock being led by the 
animals sacred to Mars — a bull, a wood- 
pecker, or a wolf. In Rome, whose origin 
is traced back by many to a ver sacrurn, 
the ponti/icSs superintended the vow and 
its fulfilment. The ver sacrum was vowed 
for the last time in the second Punic War. 
(b.G. 217, Livy xxii 10; but the vow was 
not fulfilled until twenty-one years after- 
wards, h c. 135 and 194, ib. xxxiii 44 and 
xxxiv 44]. 

Vertumnus (“the turner,” “changer”). 
An Italian god of fruits, who presided over 
the changing year, 
especially over the 
fruits of the earth, 
whether in orchards 
or in gardens. Hence 
he was generally re- 
presented as a gar- 
dener and a cultiva- 
tor of the soil, with 
fruits in his lap and 
a pruning knife in 
his hand, and was 
honoured by the coun- 
try folk with the pro- 
duce of their orchards, 
etc. In the belief of 
the people, he pos- 
sessed the faculty of 
changing himself in- 
to all possible shapes, 
and they related how 
by one of his trans- 
formations he won 
P6m6ria for his wife. * vkrtumnus. 

In Rome his statue of 

bronze stood in the Tuscan quarter, where 

a considerable trade went on; he was on 



this account regarded as the protector of 
business and exchange. Sacrifice was 
offered to him in his chapel on the 
Aventine on August 13th. [Propertius, iv 2.] 
Vessels. An immense number of vessels 
for different purposes is mentioned by the 
ancients. It is impossible within the pre- 
sent limits to speak of more than a certain 
number of the most important. In ordinary 
life much use was made of pottery, which 
was sometimes ornamented with paintings. 
{See Pottery and Vases.) Next to clay, 
bronze was the favourite material. The 
precious metals, marble, and other stones, 
.such as porphyr}'^, travertine, alabaster, and 
onyx, were also used, and the vessels made of 
these and of bronze were often adorned with 
carved work. On the employment of glass 
for this purpose, see Glass. {Cp. also MuR- 
RINA.) It can hardly be said that wood 
was much in use. Vessels intended to hold 
wine, oil, salt meat, salt fish, olives, corn, 
and the like, were generally of clay. The 
largest of them was the ptthbs (Gr.) or 
ddUum (Ijat.), a butt in the form of a 
gourd, used for storing oil and wine. This 
vessel, which was lined with pitch, was 
often so large that a man could easily got 
inside it. It was one of these butts in 
which Di6g6nes made his abode. They ' 
were generally let into the floor of the 
(cellar, and counted as immovable furniture. 
The Greek hlkbs and the Roman s^ria 
were smaller vats of the same kind, uspd 
for storing salt-meats, figs, corn, etc. Eor 
purposes of sale and of use, the wine and 
oil were passed from the doliurn into the 
amphbra (Gr. amphdreus), and the cAdus 
(Gr. kdd6s). These were vessels with two 
handles, and a slim body pointed at the 
foot. They w'ero either buried up to the 
middle in the groimd, or set up slanting 
against the wall (fig. 1, nos. 20-23; fig. 

2 a, 6). The cadi were specially used by 
the Romans for the storage of Greek wines. 
Wine and oil were also, especially in the 
country, put into leather bags (Gr. ask6s ; 
Lat. uter), as is the case now in the East 
and in the south of Europe. The bag was 
made by sewing a number of skins together, 
and was tapped by untying one of the legs. 
Eor drawing and holding water they used 
the hydria, or kalpis (Lat. urnd), carried 
on the head or shoulders. This was a 
vessel, with a short neck and large body, 
often with three handles, two smaller ones 
for carrying, and one behind for drawing 
and pouring out (fig. 1, nos. 16, 17). The 
Idgynbs (Lat. IdgOna or Idgoena) was a 
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wine-jar It had a narrow neck, rather a 
wide mouth, and a handle (tig. 1, no. 34). 
It was hung up as a sign in front of wine 
shops, and wi^s put before the guests at 
table. The Ukythds or ampulla was used 
for oil (fig. 1, no. 33) ; the dldhastrdn or 
alahaston (fig. 1, no. 35) for fragrant oint- 
ments. This vessel was named from the 
material of which it was usually made. 
Both the lekythos and alabastron had 
narrow necks, so that the liquid ran out 
in drops. The alabastron was round at 


spoons were used (frwa, trulla^ fig. 3), as 
well as various sorts of cups {oydthm, fig. 
1, nos. 10, 13-15). These resembled our 
tea and coffee cups, but had a much higher 
handle, rising far above the rim, and con- 
tained a definite measure. Drinking- 
vessels wore made in the form of bowls, 
beakers, and horns. To the first class be- 
longed the flat phidle, or saucer without 
handle or base, corresponding to the Roman 
pdUrd generally used in sacrifices (fig. 1, 
nos. 1, 2); the kymbidn^ a long deep vessel 



( 1 ) * VAIUOOH 8HAPK8 OP OREKK VASICH. 

(Jahn’« V atmta.mmXvmg in d*r Pinakothgk tu MUnrhen, Taf. i, li.) 

1, 2, phXdlS 3, 4-7, tepphut. 8, cplix. 9, holmda. 10, epdihua. II, carohiat/hi. 

12, cantlKirda. lS-16, cPMhue. 18, kalpia, 17, hydria. 18, atamnda. l9,pMk6. 20-23, ampWra. 
;U, c^ehi, 25, cnlfSr. 26-30, amdohde. 32, aakda. 33, likythda. 34, lagaena. 35, dUtbaatrOn. 
30 , drjfbatltfa. 37, bombjilioa. 88, 30, name unknown. 40 , WednI. 41 , oylm. 


the foot, and therefore required a stand to 
support it. 

The general term krCdPr (Lat. erdtSra or 
erSterra) was used to denote the vessels in 
which wine was mixed with water at meal- 
times (fig. 1, no. 25 ; cp, Hildesheim, The 
Treasure of). They were moderately large, 
with wide necks and bodies, and two bandies. 
Sometimes they had ^ pedestal, sometimes 
they were pointedbr round beneath, in which 
case they required & support {hypdkrdUrldn). 
For ladling and pouring out the wine, 


without handles, so called from its likeness 
to a boat ; and the kylix (Lat. cdlix) with 
handle and base (fig. 1 , nog. 3 and 8) . Among 
the beakers may be mentioned the skpphds 
(Lat. scyphUs) attributed to Heracles (fig. 1, 
nos. 4r-l). This was a large cup originally 
of wood, and used by shepherds, sometimes 
with a round, sometimes with a flat bottom. 
Another was the kanthdrbs {canthdrUs) 
peculiar to Dtdn^sus (fig. 1, no. 12), with a 
high base and projecting bandies. The 
karchSsidn {carchSsium, fig. 1, no. 11) waa 
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tall, slightly contracted at its sides, and 
with slender handles reaching from the rim 
to the foot [Macrobius, SdtUr- 
nOlia V 21]: the MbOri^n 
(clbOrXum) resembled the 
liusks of the Egyptian bean. 

The class of drinking horns 
included the rhytdn (fig. 4), 
with its mouth shaped like 
the head of an animal. 

As may be seen from the 
names, the E-omans borrowed 
most of their drinking vessels 
from the (B-reeks. They were 
generally fitted with silver; 
and, during the imperial times 
often ornamented with finely 
cut gems. 

It is unnecessary to enu- 
merate the various vessels 
used for washing, cooking, 
and eating, the characteristics 
-of which were not strikingly 
different from our own. But 
we may observe that for 
domestic purposes of all kinds 
the ancients used basket work 
of canes, rushes, straw, and 



(8) n.: INZE LADLES 
(trua). 

(Frjja Pompeii.) 


(4) GREEK DRINKIKG-HORK8 (rhyidn). 
(Panofka, Gri«chi$ch« Trinkhomer.) 

leaves, especially palm leaves. The Mldthds^ 
made in the form of a lily (fig. 6, a and 6), was 


used for holding the wool used in weaving 
and embroidery : the low kdnSbrij or basket 


of round or oval shaj)e (fig. 5, c), for bread 
and fruit. The Athenian maidens carried 
kdnSd on their heads at the Panathenaic 
procession. (See Canephori.) For baskets 
of other shapes, see fig. 5, c?, c, f. 



(5) BASKETS FBOM GREEK VASS&. 
(Guhl and Eisner, &g. 203.) 


Vesta. The Italian, particularly the 
Latin, goddess of the hearth and of its fire, 



(2) + VESSELS OK GLASS OR TERRA-COTTA FROM KOMKEII. 
(Overbeck’s Pompexi, p. 4(02, flf?. 240, od. 8 = flK. 260, ed. 4.) 
a and b, ampMra. c, two glass lagcencB in terra-cotta incUega. d, e, f, wine- 
glasses. g, wine-strainor. /i, glass funnel, in/u-«dtbitluTO. i, cup and' saucer. 
L', oil-ilask. I, small dask. m, cup. n, wme-taKter. o, jug. p, gourd-shaped 
bottle. 9, vessel with pointed base, r, sirainor. », small vase for unguents. 
t, strainer. 
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corresponding in her name, as well as in 
her nature, to the Greek Hestia (q.v.) Like 
Vesta, besides her special cult on the 
hearth of every home, she was also wor- 
shipped by the State. This worship was 
introduced by Ntima from Lavinium, 
whither iEneas had brought the 
and the sacred fire from Troy. Hence it 
was that Homan consuls and dictators, on 
taking up and laying down their office, 
sacrificed in the temple of Vesta at 
Lavinium. It was customary in Italy as 
in Greece for the colonies to kindle tho 
fire of their own Vesta at tho hearth of the 
mother city. 

The ancient round temple of Vesta^ which 
served as the central point of the city, was 
built by Nnma. In its neighbourhood was 
the so called atriiim of Vesfa^ the abode of 
the virgin priestesses of the goddess, the 
Vestals [excavated in 1888 4; Middleton’s 
Remains of Ancient i 807-329]. Here 

the goddess was worshipped not in the 
form of a statue, but under the symbol of 
the eternal fire, which it was the chief 
duty of the Vestals to keep alight. On 
every 1st March it was renewed. If it 
wont out of itself, a great national disaster 
was hold to have occurred, and the guilty 
Vestal was scourged by the pontifex. The 
fii^ could only be rekindled by a burning 
glass, or by the primitive method of friction 
by boring a piece of wood from a fruit tree. 
Corresponding to the Idres and pSndtBs of 
the demestic hearth, there were, according 
to later usage, the j)enates of tho State in 
the temple of Vesta ; and similarly, on the 
temple-hearth, a sacrifice was offered daily, 
consisting of the plainest form of food in a 
simple vessel of clay. The daily purifi- 
cations could only be made with flowing 
water, which the Vestals carried in pitchers 
upon their heads from the fountain of 
EgSrIa, or of the Muses. By day every one 
had the right of admission to all the temple, 
save only that part in which the pallddlum 
and other mystic relics were kept, where the 
Vestals alone had the right to enter. It 
was only by night that men were excluded. 
As goddess of the sacred fire of the hearth 
in every house and for the city in general, 
Vesta was also the goddess of every sacri- 
ficial fire. Hence she was worshipped 
with Janus at every religious service, 
Janus being invoked at the opening, Vesta 
at the close. Her own festival, the VestdUa^ 
was kept on July 9th. * The matrons of 
the town walked barefooted in procession 
to her temple, to implore the blessing of 


j the goddess for their households, and to 
i offer sacrifice to her in rude dishes, in 
, remembrance of the time when the heartli 
I served generally for the baking of bread. 

I The millers and bakers also kept holiday. 

' The mills were crowned, and tho asses 
employed in them had garlands nnd loaves 
I suspended about their necks. The worship 
j of Vesta survived to the last days of 
I paganism, and was abolished by Gratian in 
I 882 A.D. Although there was no image of 
I the goddess in the actual temples, her statues 
i were not uncommon at Home in later times, 
i Like tho Greek He.stia, she was represented 
sometimes as standing, sometimes as sitting, 
completely clothed and veiled, witli chalitx) 
torch, sceptre, and palladium. Eor cut, see 
Hestia. 

Vestals {vir(fines vestdli^s^ Vestal Vir- 
gins). The priestesses of Vesta. At Rome 
their number was at first four, but had 
already been increased to six during tho 
last years of the kings. Every girl possess- 
ing the necessary qualification was liable to 
be called on to undertake the duty, nnd no 
exemption was granted, except upon very 
strict conditions. Tho office was confined 
to girls of not less than six and not more 
than ten years of age, without personal 
blemish, of free, respectable families, whose 
parents were still alive and resident in Italy. 
The choice was made by lot out of a num- 
ber of twenty, nominated by the pontifex. 
The virgin appointed to the priestly office 
immediately quitted her father’s authority 
and entered that of the goddess. After 
her inauguration by the pontifex, she was 
taken into the CLtrXum of Vesta, her future 
place of abode, was duly attired, and shorn 
of her hair. The time of service was by law 
thirty years, ten of which were set aj)art 
for learning, ten for performing and ten for 
teaching the duties. At the end of this 
time leave was granted to the Vestals to 
lay aside their priesthood, return into 
private life, and marry. They seldom took 
advantage of this permission. They were 
under the control of the pontifex, who, in 
the name of the goddess, exercised over 
them paternal authority. He administered 
corporal chastisement if they neglected 
their duties, more particularly if they 
allowed the sacred fire to go out ; and, if 
any one of them violated her vow of chas- 
tity, he had her carried on a bier to the cam- 
pus scHSrdtus (the field of transgression), 
near the Colline Gate, beaten with rods ana 
immured alive. Her seducer was scourged 
to death. No man was allowed to enter 
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their apartments. Their service consisted 
in maintaining and keeping pure the eternal 
fire in the temple of Vesta, watching the 
sacred shrines, performing the sacrifices, 
offering the daily and, when necessary, the 
special prayers for the welfare of the nation, 
and taking part in the feasts of Vefeta, Tellns, 
and B6na Dea. They were dressed entirely 
in white, with a coronet-shaped head-band 
{wfxila)^ and ornamented with ribands 
[vittcp) suspended from it, and at a sacrifice 
covered with a whjte veil [called the siiffl- 
Imlum. Tills was a sort of hood made of a 
iece of white woollen cloth with a purple 
order, rectangular in form. It was folded 
over the head and fastened in front below 
the throat by a fibula (Fcstus, p. 34D, ed. 



* A VKSTAl, VIRGIN. 

(Portrait statne of one of the chief Vest^le, of the time of 
Ti ajau or Hadrian, Bhowiiif? the eacred vcBtmeiit 
called the tiifflbillum ) 

(Midler, quoted in Middleton’s liomc^i 320)]. 
The chief part in the sacrifices was taken 
by the eldest, the virgo vestal is maxima. 
The Vestal Virgins enjoyed various dis- 
tinctions and privileges. When they went 
out, they were accompanied by a lictor, to 
■\thom even the consul gave place ; at public 
games they had a place of honour ; they were 
under a guardian, and were free to dispose of 
their property ; they gave evidence without 
the customary oath ; they were, on account 
of their incorruptible character, entrusted 
with important wills and public treaties; 
death was the penalty for injuring their 
person; those whom they escorted were 
thereby protected from any assault. To 
meet them by chance saved the criminal 
who was being led away to punishment ; 
and to them, as to men of distinguished 


merit, was assigned the honour of burial 
in the Forum. 

Vestlbtilum. An entrance-court before a 
Homan house. (>SVy House.) 

VStfirani. [A Latin word properly mean- 
ing old soldiers.] During the later Re- 
publican period and under the Empire the 
term was applied to those who at the end 
of their time of service retired from the 
legion. They were kept with the army 
under the standard, under which they were 
taken to the military colonies appointed for 
them, and again served there for an inde- 
finite period. {Cp. Vexillarii.) 

Vexillarli. Roman veterans who, at the 
end of their period of service, retired from 
the legion, but were kept together under a 
standard (i^exillum) up to the time of their 
final dismissal. They formed, by the side 
of the legion, a select corps like tiie <^vocati 
of earlier times. They were exempt from 
ordinary service, and only bound to take 
part in actual lighting. [They may be 
briefly described as the oldest class of 
and the last to be summoned to 
take the field.] 

Vexillum. The Latin name for a four- 
conier(^d flag, attached to a cross-pole, and 
carried by the vexilldrlus. (See SiGNUM, 
fig. a.) Every squadron (txirma), and pro- 
bably every detachment of a body of troops 
which formed a separate command, had a 
red, white, or purple vexillum of this kind, 
and hence were themselves called a vexlllwH, 
or sometimes a vexillatld. The latter word, 
however, from the end of the 3rd century 
A.D., signifies a squadron of cavalry. At 
Rome a red flag was displayed on the 
Capitol during the deliberations of the 
cbmltla centurldta, and was in time of 
war planted as the signal for battle on 
the general’s tent or the admiral’s ship. 
Vexilla served also as marks of distinction 
for the higher officers. 

Via Appia. See Roads. 

Viator (“messenger”). A subordinate 
official (see Apparitor), employed by the 
Roman magistrates for sending a message 
or a summons, or for executing an arrest. 
The consuls and praetors had probably 
three dScHrice of viatOrBs ; the tribunes 
had a special decuria, as also had the 
qucestOx'Bs cerdrlt, and the officers who took 
their place under the Empire, viz. the 
prmfecti mrarii / also the aediles, the irBS" 
vW c.dpUalB8, and the quattiiorviri vits 
purgandls. They also appear in connexion 
with provincial governors and sacerdotal 
bodies. 
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Victor. See Aurelius. 

Victoria. The Roman goddess of victory. 
{See Nice.) 

Victorinus {Gains Mdrius). A Latin 
rhetorician, born in Africa, who, about the 
middle of the 4th century a.d. taught at 
Rome, where St. Jerome enjoyed his in- 
struction. In his old age he became a con- 
vert to Christianity, and served its cause 
by his writings. Besides numerous theo- 
logical works, he is the author of a compre- 
hensive treatise mainly on metres, called 
Ars Grammdticdj in four books. His name 
is also given to some other grammatical 
writings, as well as some poems on biblical 
subjects; but it is doubtful whether they 
are from his hand. A commentary on 
Cicero’s work De InventtdnS^ which used 
to be ascribed to him, was more probably 
(imposed by one F^bius Marius Victorinus. 

Vicus. A Latin word originally mean- 
ing a house, and afterwards a collection of 
houses. In a town, vicus was a street or 
section of the town ; in the country, a rural 
community composed of farms lying close 
together, with temples and altars of its own, 
a common chest and annually elected over- 
seers {wdgistri^ or (EdUP.s)^ to whom was 
assigned the care of the cult, buildings, and 
local police. The religious centre of the 
Hc!{)arate townships ovvici was the compttum 
(croasway), with the chapel of the IdrPs 
compUdles erected there, in whose honour 
was annually held the festival of the Com- 
pitdlia. Augustus divided Rome into 
fourteen districts and 265 vici, and ordained 
that* four magistrates should be chosen 
annually from every vicuSj partly to super- 
intend the cult of the lares, partly to 
perform the oflScial duties of citizens. This 
arrangement survived with a few changes 
till the decline of the Empire. 

VIglles (“ watchmen ”). An organized 
military body of seven cohorts, each of 1,000 
men, appointed by Augustus to superintend 
the firemen and night-police of Rome. {See 

CoiTORS.) 

Vlglllae (“ night-watch ”). The name 
given at Rome to the four divisions of the 
night (generally from 6 P*ni. to 6 a.m.) 
and to the night-guards oi four men each, 
who relieved one another every watch. In 
camp the beginning of the night-watch 
was signalled by a blast blown before 
the general’s tent {proitOidum) by all the 
buglers ; and further, at the end of every 
night-watch, the duratiem of which was 
reckoned bv the water-clock, a bugler gave 
the signal tor the relief. 

I), c. A. 


I VigintisexvJri (twen^-six men). The 
collective name given at Rome to twenty-six 
officers of lower rank {mdgutrdtUs ndnOres). 
They were divided into six different offices, 
and were originally nominated by the 
higher officers to be their assistants, but 
were subsequently chosen by the people at 
the edmitia trXbUta, and it was by this 
j appointment that they first became inagis- 
; trates proper. The term included (1) 
i Indices dScemviri (ten-men judges), or 
j decemviri {8t)lltibu8 iudicandls (ten-men 
( for the decision of digiputed suits), origi- 
nally named by tlie tribunes to inquire into 
those civil suits in which their assistance 
had been invoked in certain appeals from 
the decision of the consuls. Afterwards 
the decision of such cases was left to 
them by the consuls from the very com- 
mencement. In time their relations with 
the tribunes grew less close, and they 
became judicial magistrates, who were 
probably chosen in the comitia fributa^ 
under the presidency of the preef or urhdnus. 
Of their functions in detail, little more is 
known from the time of the Republic than 
that they decided actions for freedom, and 
that they made the arrangements for tho 
trials heard before the court of the cen- 
tumviri. This latter duty they lost in the 
last days of the Republic, but it was restored 
to them by Augustus. (2) Quaftuorviri 
iUrl dtcnndo (four men for pronouncing 
judgment), whose duty it was to pronounce 
judgment at law in the ten towns of Cam- 
pania, like the prwfecti iuri dicundo, who 
were nominated by the praetor in tho other 
municipalities ; they survived only till the 
time of Augustus. (3) Tri^sviri nocturni 
(three men for night-service), originally ser- 
vants of the consuls, who were responsible 
for the peace and safety of Rome by night, 
especially in respect of danger by fire. 
When to this duty was added that of in- 
vestigating criminal charges, they became 
regular magistrates under the title tresviri 
cdpitdlSs. In this capacity they had to 
track out escaped criminals, to examine 
prisoners under the authorization of the 
higher magistrates, to inspect the public 
prisons, and to superintend the carrying 
out of capital sentences and of corporal 
punishments. Hence prison-warders and 
executioners were placed under them. 
Under the Empire it was also their duty 
to bum offensive books.^ (4) Tresviri 
mAnCtdUs (three men for the mint), who 

> Fatuset on Cicero, Pro Cluentio 60.] 

V V 
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had, under the Republic, the superinten- under - magistrates became vicjuiti riri 
dence of the coinnge of gold and silver, (twenty men). These were chosen from 
under the Empire that of the copper cur- the knights, and the office of the viginti- 
rency only. (5) Q,uattuorviri vils in nrhe virate served as the preliminary step to the 
purgandis (four men for cleansing the qnmstorship. 

streets in the city). And (6) Duoviri viis Villcus. The Latin term for the steward 
extra urbem purgandis (two for cleansing of an estate. {See Villa and Slaves.) 



( 1 ) * VIOLA MATIINA. 

(Mural painting from rompeii ; Gell and Ganiiy’s Pompeiana, pi. (k>.) 



( 2 ) * PLAN OF VILLA SULUKHANA 
of M. Arvius Dldmeclfes (Donaldson’s rompeii, ii 1). 

1, door, 2, pgriftyllum. 3, tabllnu7n. 4, |?aller.v. 6, ojcus. C, court. 7, crj/ptfirorticuB. 

8, triangular court with cold Iwth. 9. tipldd'riwm. 10, cdMdtirtwm. 11, bedroom. 12, staircase 
leading to lower story. 

the streets outside the city), who were Villa. A Latin word signifying a 
under the direction of the a 3 diles. Under property in the country, consisting of a 
Augustus the duoviri Inst named disaji- block of buildin^^s for habitation and for 
’'OLued as well as the quattiwrviri iuri domestic purposes. With the decline of 
dicundo, and the collective name for the agricultureand with the growing preference 
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in favour of country-houses, there arose 
tlie distinction between viUa rusttca and 
vitla urbdna. The former served for agri- 
cultural purposes ; the latter, so called 
because built in the town style of architec- 
ture, only for pleasure. Many villas were 
designed only for one of the two objects, 
others were built for both. The villa 
rustica included apartments for the vlllcuSy 
or steward (a trustworthy slave or freed- 
man, who had to superintend money- 
matters), the book-keeper {actor\ and the 
slaves, stalls, and store-rooms. In the 
erection of the villa urbana^ efforts were 
made to unite the charm of beautiful land- 
scape with the greatest comfort and con- 
venience, and to procure advantages which a 
house in the town hemmed in on all sides 
by other houses could not always afford. 
It contained separate rooms and colonnades 
for summer and winter, the former facing 
the north, the latter the south ; baths, 
rooms sot apart for physical exercises, 
library, and art collections. Outside were 
parks, preserves, fish-ponds, aviaries, etc. 
Towards the end of the Republic, and still 
more under the Empire, luxury in such 
establishments reached its highest point. 
[In Pliny’s Letters^ v 6, we have an ela- 
bdtate description of his Tuscan villa ; and, 
in ii 17, a minute account of his villa at 
Lauren turn, on the coast of Latium. The 
accompanying cuts give a view of a villa 
mdrlua (fig. 1) and a ground-plan of a 
villa suburbdna (hg. 2)]. 

Vin&lla. A wine festival kept by the 
Romans in honour of Jupiter twice every 
year: (1) on April 23rd {Vinalia pr%0ra\ 
when the wine of the previous year was 
broached, and a libation from it poured on 
the sod; and (2) on August 19th {Vinalia 
rustica^ the country festival of wine), when 
sacrifice was made for the ri^ning grapes. 
With both festivals was associated the wor- 
ship of Venus, who, as goddess of gardens, 
had vineyards also under her protection. 

Yinda. A shed used by besieging armies 
to protect themselves against the missiles 
of the enemy. {See Sieges.) 

Virblus. An Italian god, identified with 
Hipp5l;^tuB, who was raised to life bv 
Ascleplus, and worshipped together with 
Diana as presiding genius of the wood and 
the chase. (Qo. Diana and Hippolttus.) 

VirglUuB. See Vergil. 

Virtfis. The Roman «personification of 
bravery in war. {See Honos.) 

Vis. The Roman legal term for acts 
of violence. In earlier times offences of 


this kind were included under the head of 
perddelUd (g.v.) and high treason {see 
Maiestas). A special offence termed vts, 
including disturbances of the peace, violent 
attacks upon the magistrates and the Senate, 
and the illegal use of weapons, was first 
taken cognisance of by the law of Plautius, 
89 B.C., and a special standing court estab- 
lished to deal with it. (See Quasstio.) The 
penalty was proscription (interdictlO dquce 
et ignis). Afterwards more serious cases 
of vis, which had meanwhile become subject 
to civil process, came to be considered as 
criminal offences, and were punished with 
confiscation of the third part of one’s pro- 
perty and disqualification for public officers. 
Under the Empire the penalties were in- 
creased to death or exile. 

VitrfivluB Pollld (Marcus). A military 
engineer who flourished in the time of 
Julius Cassar and Augustus. In his old 
age Octavia, the sister of Augustus, j)ro- 
cured him a pension. The leisure thus 
acquired he employed in composing a work 
on architecture in ten books (De ArcMtec- 
tUrd), drawn from Greek sources and from 
his own experience. This work, the only 
one of the kind which has come down to 
us from ancient times, was composed be- 
tween Ifi-IA B.c. and dedicated to Augustus. 
The first seven books treat of architecture 
proper (i, architecture in general; ii, 
building-materials; iii, temple-building; iv, 
orders of architecture ; v, public buildings ; 
vi, private buildings in town and in the 
country ; vii, ornamentation of buildings) ; 
book viii, of water and waterways ; ix, of 
the construction of water-clocks ; x, of 
machines. Although the author is proud 
of his accomplishments, they do not include 
a capacity for giving his subject a scientific 
treatment. His method of expression is not 
seldom obscure and unintelligible; some- 
times it is artificial and distorted; some- 
times vulgar. An anonymous excerpt from 
the work is still preserved under the title 
De Dlversls Fabrlds ArcMtectdnlcce. 

Volc&nns (better than Yulcaniis). The 
Italian god of fire and of the art of forging 
and smelting ; corresponding to, and identi- 
fied with, the Greek Hephmstus, As god 
of the forge, he also beare the name 
Muldlber, the softener or smelter of metal. 
As a beneficent god of nature, who ripens 
the fruit by his warmth, he is the husband 
of the Italian goddess of spring, Maia or 
Maiesta, who shared the sacrifices offered 
by his priest, the fidmen VolednOlU, after 
ho had become identified with Hephaestus. 
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Vsiius, who is identified with Aphrddlte, away the document in the presence of wit- 
waa regarded as his wife. Among his nesses, for purposes of reference when the 
shrines in Rome the most noteworthy is vow was executed. Ordinary vows for 

that called Volc-dndl^ a level space raised the good of the State were offered on the 

above the surface of the COmItIum, and Capitol by the higher officials on entering 
serving as the hearth of the spot where office (the consuls on January 1st) and on 
the citizens’ assemblies were held. His | leaving for their province. This was called 
chief festival, the Volcdndlia^ was kept on ’ the vfitOrum nuncfipcitio. After 30 b.c. 

August 23rd, when certain fish were thrown I a special votum was offered up for the 

into the fire on the hearth, and races were i welfare of the emperor and his family, on 
held in the Circus Flamfnius. Sacrifices j January 3rd. Down to the 7th century 
were offered to him as god of metal-work- i a.d., both in Rome and throughout the 
ing on May 23rd, the day appointed for a Empire, this day, which was itself called 
cleansing of the trumpets used in worship votum, was ke2)t as a holiday by all bodies 
{tubilustrium). As lord of fire he was both civil and religious, 
also the god of conflagrations ; hence his Under the Empire vows were regularly 
temples were built outside the city, while 1 made for longer periods of time (five, ton, 
his temple in Rome was situated in the ^ fifteen, twenty years, vota quinquenndlta, 
Campus Martins. Juturna (q.v.) and Stafa ' dScennalia, quindecennalia, vlcennalia). 
Mdter, who causes fires to cease, were wor- Besides these there wore extraordinary rota 
shipped with him as goddesses who protect for the return and safety of the emperor, the 
from fires, and a public sacrifice was offered | accouchement of the empress, the birthday 
to them and him at the festival of the and accession day of the emperor, and the 
Volcanalia. {Cp. Heph.(EST[J 8.) like. Private vows {void prlvdta) were 

Voltnrnns. See Tiberinus. made on the most varied occasions. They 

VdpiBcas. A Roman historian. {See I might be solemnly offered in a temple, or 
SCRIPTORES HiSTORiiE Augustae.) ! made suddenly in times of momentary 

Vota. Religious vows were extraordi- peril. In the former case a sealed writing 
narily common among the Romans both in containing the vow was fastened to the 
public and private life. Public vows {vota knees of the god’s image, and then tak^n 
publica) were sometimes extraordinary, by the priest of the temple into his 
sometimes ordinary. As regards the formei*, keeping, to be opened at the proper time, 
a religious vow was uttered in times of In the latter case, if the prayer was ful- 
need, in the name of the State, to the filled, the vow had to be most acnipujously 
effect that, ii the gods averted the danger, executed. The offering was generally ac- 
and ^used the ^ prosperity of the State to comiianied by a votive tablet, which , was 
remain unimpaired for the next five or placed on the walls of the temple, and 
ten years, a special thank-offering would bn contained an inscription or a relief or a 
paid them, consisting of presents of cattle, picture relating to the vow. Thus ship- 
lai^e sacrifices, banquets (lectisternia), a wrecked mariners offered painted repre- 
tithe of the booty, a temple, games, etc. sentations of the wreck in the temples of 
In older times a vSr sacrum {q.v.) was also Neptune or Isis [Horace, Odes i 5, 13-16 , 
promised. These vows were drawn up in Persius, i 90]. 
writing under the direction of the pontl- Vulcanus. See Volcanos. 

flees, recited by the pontifex maxlmus, Vnlcatlus Gallicanns. A Roman his 

and privately rehearsed after him by a torian. {See Scriptores HisTORi^a*: 
consul or praetor. The pontifex then put Augustas.) 


w 

War Dance. See Pyrrhic Dance. of citizens, were arranged with reference 

Warfare. (1) Greek. The distinctively to military service. {See Syssitia.) Owing 

warlike people among the Greeks were the to constant practice in military exercises 

Spartans, whose whole life from early of every possible kind, the Spartan army 

youth to advanced age was spent in the possessed a dexterity in the handling of 

continual practice of martial exercises, weapons, and a tactical education, which, 

Even the meals shared in common by all combined with their lofty sentiment of 

Spartans who had attained the full rights military honour, for a long period ensured 
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their s^remacy over the other Greek 
races. The duty of service, which began 
with the twentieth year, and admitted of 
no exceptions, did not terminate until 
capacity for service came to an end ; but 
with his sixtieth year the soldier became 
exempt from foreign service. Originally 
the heavy-armed infantry, or hoplites, con- 
sisted solely of Spartans; but even at the 
time of the Persian Wars, side by side with 
the Spartans, whose troops in their larger 
divisions were termed lOchoi^ the p^rloeci 
also served as soldiers, but in separate 
divisions. The helots who accompanied 
the army served as personal attendants to 
the hoplites {see HypaspIst^), and as light- 
armed troops in battle. A picked corps of 
the hoplites, specially employed as a royal 
body-guard, were those known as hippSls 
(horsemen) composed of 300 Spartans under 
tlnrty years of ago, who were selected by 
the throe hippagrHce^ and commanded by 
them. A peculiar corps of lighter infantry 
was formed from the Sciritui (the inhabitants 
of the district of Sciritis), who were spe- 
cially employed on the out-post service of 
the camp ; they were used as scouts on the 
march, and in battle had their position as- 
signed them on the left wiug. The Spartans 
aiso kept up a fleet, in which the helots were 
employed as marines and oarsmen ; in cases 
of great emergency they were transformed 
into heavy-armed soldiers and served in the 
army, after which they received their free- 
<lora. {See Neodamodeis.) From the end of 
thfjbDth century B.c. the Lacedaemonian army 
was divided into six mdresj each commanded 
by a polemarch. Owing to their steadily 
decreasing numbers the Spartans only 
formed the nucleus of the battalions, which 
were brought up to their full complement 
by the addition of periceci. The officers, 
however, were exclusively Spartans, and the 
place of honour was always reserved for that 
body. In military expeditious the troops 
often consisted of periceci^ nSdddmdd^Sj 
allies, and mercenaries, while the Spartans 
acted only as officers {see Xenagos) and 
members of the royal staff. On the cavalry, 
which only played a subordinate part among 
the Spartans, see Hippeis. The ephors 
bad the command of the veterans in time of 
war. In the earlier times the kings divided 
the supreme authority; but after 512 b.c. 
one alone commanded, unless the circum- 
stances of the case reqmred more than one 
general. The fleet was commanded by 
nauarchoi. 

Among the Athenians the citizens of the 


first three classes were alone eligible as 
hoplites, and they were chosen, according 
to Solon’s law, from the pentdd}8t6ni&dimni^ 
hippeis^ and zeugltae / fourth class, the 
thetes, were fre^ from service, and were 
only exceptionally employed at sea, but 
sometimes as light-armed troops on land. 
They were very rarely heavily armed, and 
were always remunerated at the expense 
of the State. The age of mihtary service 
extended from the eighteenth to the sixtieth 
year; there were thus .forty- two classes of 
age, and every man was mustered in a 
certain list {kdtdldgds) under the name of 
the archOn i^pOnymus under whom he had 
first attained the age of service.^ The 
first two of these classes were only em- 
ployed (as pSripdloi) to patrol the frontiers. 
^Foreign service began in the twentieth 
year. From these classes, which were 
on each occasion called out by a special 
vote of the people, only so many as 
were absolutely necessary were taken out 
of each of the ten phylae or tribes. The 
members of the Council, and probably all 
other officials, were exempt from service. 
The men who were levied were enrolled, 
according to their phyla*^ in ten battalions, 
tax^s {see Taxiabchus), which are some- 
times called phylcB, while their subdivisions 
are called thchoi. On the occasion of a 
levy the troops were sometimes equipped 
by the aid of the aliens resident in Attica 
{see Metceci), and also, in the days of the 
earlier Attic confederation, by means of the 
contingents contributed by the allies. It 
was the hoplites who were benefited by 
this equipment. From the time of Pericles, 
and during the Peloponnesian War, the 
cavalry received pay and maintenance 
money, usually amounting in all to 4 obols 
(6|d.) a clay. The State also allowed pay 
and maintenance for the horseman’s per- 
sonal attendant. On the Athenian cavalry, 
which was more important tlian the Lace- 
daemonian, see Hippeis. As to the fleet, 

* [This ia the view of SchOmann, Antiquities of 
Greece f Eng. trans., p. 428 ; but in Ariatotle’a Con- 
etitution cf Athena 58, a diati notion ia drawn 
between the archOn of the year in which service 
began and the gponpmua. who was one of the 
forty-two eponynioi Uin hmki&n (the ages of mili- 
tary service). Who these eponyTtioi were is un- 
certain ; possibly (as suggested by Mr. Kenyon) 
they were forty-two heroes of the legendary 
history of Athens. In any case they must not 
be confounded either with the eponymous heroes 
who gave their names to the ten tri^ instituted 
by CTlsthtoes, or with the archOn eponymue, who 
gave his name to the year in which he was chief 
I archon.] 
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on which Athens mainly relied in time of ' 
war, the Council (see Boule) had to seo 
that a certain number of vessels of war j 
were built annually. The supervision of 
the ships in the docks (nf^OHa) was exer- 
cised by a special board, the ten 
of the neoria. It was their duty to consign 
the vessels, with the equipments allowed 
by the State, to the trierarchs (see Lei- 
toubgia), wealthy citizens who undertook 
to complete the equipment of the vessels, to 
provide sailors and oarsmen, and to take tho 
command over them; while the marines, 
the ^plhdtaij were under their own com- 
manders. The strdtcgoi {q.v.) held the 
chief command over the fleet as well as 
over the land forces. 

In most of the other Greek states the 
hoplites, consisting of wealthy citizens, 
formed the main strength of the army, and 
generally helped to turn the scale in en- 
gagements in which the light-armed troops 
and the cavalry played a subordinate part. 
They fought in the phdlanx {q.v,\ in closely 
serried lines eight deep. The pick of the 
troops were stationed on the right wing as 
the post of honour, to advance to meet the 
foe amid the singing of the pcpdn. When 
at a distance of about 200 5wds, at the 
signal of a trumpet, they raised the battle- 
cry (dldld) and charged either at a run or 
at quick march. It was only the Spartans 
who slowly advanced at an even pace and 
to the sound of flutes. Requesting per- 
mission to bury the dead was the formal 
admission of defeat. The enduring token 
of victory was a trophy composed of the 
armour captured from the defeated side. 
It was usual to join battle on ground which 
was suitable for the phalanx. The Pelopon- 
nesian War was the means of introducing 
many innovations, including the formation 
of a regular force of light infantry, called 
peltastce (q.v.). Still more decisive in the 
transformation of the general system of 
Greek warfare was the famous retreat of the 
Ten Thousand, the first important mercenar}^ 
army among the Greeks which tried to make 
the phalanx of hoplites suit the ground 
better, and to utilize at the same time the 
light infantry, or peltasts, and the gymnUtes 
(spearmen, bowmen, and slingers). Iphl- 
crates, the first distinguished general of 
mercenary troops, introduced a lighter 
equipment by substituting a small pelta for 
the heavy shield, adopting a longer sword 
and spear, lighter shoes, and a linen corslet. 

In the course of the 4th century B.c. the 
army composed of civilians gave way more 


' and more to the mercenary army, which, by 
its intimate knowledge of the use of its 
j weapons gained an immense advantage in 
actual war. (See MERCEifARiES.) An im- 
portant novelty was oblique battle-order, 
the discovery of Epaminondas. In this the 
* great mass and strength of the hoplites was 
drawn up in considerable depth on one of 
the two wings, without any expansion of 
the front. The hoplites could thus make a 
vigorous attack on the centre of the enemy’s 
wing, whilst the true centre and other wing 
of the assailants was held in reserve, with 
a view to advancing later to crush the 
enemy. 

The Macedonian method of warfare, in- 
vented by king Philip II and his son 
Alexander, was founded on tho Greek 
military organization adapted to Mace- 
donian requirements. For this purpose 
that organization was duly developed, and 
tho difieront parts of the army, the in- 
fantry and cavalry, light and heavy-armed 
troops, military levies, allies and mercenary 
troops, were blended together into a far 
freer and more effective system than the 
Greeks ever attained in their art of war. 
In point of numbers the strongest com- 
ponent part of the Macedonian army, as 
elsewhere, wasthelieavy and light infan trj^. 
The former consisted of the pezctceroij a 
body of Macedonians of free but not noble 
origin, corresponding to tho Greek hoplites, 
but not so heavily armed. Like the hop- 
lites, they fought in a phalaujc., but this 
was generally deeper than theirs, being 
eight and afterwards .sixteen men deep. 
They fell into six faxeis^ corresponding 
to the number of the districts of Mace- 
donia, each of which was represented by 
one taxis. (See further under Phalanx.) 
The hypaspistm (q.v.) were the equiva- 
lent of the Hellenic peltasts, and were a 
standing corps of 3,000 men. Besides 
these there were strong contingents of 
other kinds of light infantry, especially 
spearmen and archers. While in the 
Greek armies the number of the cavalry 
had always been small, they formed nearly 
one-sixth of the whole army which Alex- 
ander took with him on his Asiatic expedi- 
tion, and consisted of an equal number of 
heavy and light cavalry. (See further under 
Hippkis.) The central point in the great 
battles of Alexander was the phalanx ; on 
the right of this were placed the hypas- 
pistdBj the heavy “and light Macedonian 
cavalry, the spearmen, and archers ; on the 
left, the Thracian peltasts, the Hellenic con- 
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tingent of cavalry, together with the Thos- ] 
Balian cavalry, and light troops and horsemen ' 
and archers. The two wings w'ere reckoned 
from the centre of the phalanx ; the right 
being generally reserved for the attack, and 
led by the king. The light troops beigan 
the attack, which was followed up by the 
heavily armed Macedonian cavalry sup- 
ported by the hypaspistcB, The heavy 
infantry came up in detachments to keep 
the line unbroken, and formed an oblique 
battle-array. Thus the main attack was 
made by the heavy cavalry, and no longer 
by the phalanx, as with the Greeks. The 
phalanx formed instead a solid cent re of the 
whole array, which it was impossible for tho 
enemy to break through, and which, in tho 
event of its making the attack, was perfectly 
irresistible. Under the DMdochi^ or suc- 
cessors of Alexander, the phalanx of heavy 
infantry formed the centre of the battle 
array, but less with a view to its taking 
part in the attack than to lengthen out the 
formation and give it a solid basis. The 
battle was decided by the wings, which 
were composed of cavalry, one wing being 
destined for the attack, while the other 
remained on the defensive. The light 
infantry, and the elephants {q.v.) used by 
tlie DiadocM in war, were incidentally 
brought to bear as occasion requiredi, more 
especially to cover the preparatory move- 
ments of the cavalry on the attacking 
wiiigj 

In tho course of the 3rd century b.C. the 
cavgilry declined in numbers and impor- 
tance ; and the heavy-armed infantry, 
which was now armed with the long 
sariasa even in Greece itself, became in- 
creasingly effective. The phalanx was 
nsod independently for purposes of attack, 
and this attack was generally decisive. 
During this century, large standing armies 
of mercenary troops became common. In 
Greece proper, the only army of importance 
at this time was that of the Achesan League, 
after its reorganization by Phlldpoemen. 
Greek warfare succumbed in the struggle 
with the Romans, mainly because the 
limitations attaching to the tactics of the 
phalanx were ill-suited to a hand to hand 
engagement. {See Legion ; and cp. Castra, 
Dilectus, Sacramentum, and Stipendium. 
See also Sieges and Ship.) 

War Gods. (1) Greek. See Ares and 
Enyo (1). , 

(2) Roman. See Mars and Bellona (1). 

War Tribunes. See Tribuni Militum. 

Watchmen. See Vigiles and VigilijE. 


Water-clock. See Clepsydra. 

Weapons. The weapons of attack and 
defence employed by the Greeks of historic 
times are essentially the same as those 
with which the Homeric heroes appear 
equipped in an earlier age. The changes 
gradually introduced, especially after the 
Persian Wars, tended to make the armour 
lighter and to give greater power of move- 
ment to the combatants. For defensive 
armour they used a helmet {q.v.)', a 
cuirass (see Thorax) ; a girdle (zoma) of 
leather or felt, covering tho lower part of 
the body, and reaching down to the middle 
of the thighs. Sometimes this consisted 
of narrow strips called pti^rygSs (wings) 
arranged either in single or double rows, ana 
covered with metal. Sometimes it was a 
complete coat plated with bands of metal. 
The greaves (knfmis) covered the front part 
of the legs from the ankles to just above 
the knee, and consisting of flexible metal 
latos or leather fastened behind with 
uckles. Tho weapons of defence were 
completed by the shield {q>v.). 

For offensive weapons they had, beside 
the sword {q.v.\ the lance (ddrH)^ five to 
seven feet long. This was of iron, some- 
times broader, sometimes narrower, and 
sometimes hooked and with an iron joint 
on the butt end which served to fix the 
spear more easily in tho ground, or could 
be used as an offensive weapon when the 
regular head was broken off. Tho cavalry 
used a shorter lance (palt&n) for hurling as 
well as thrusting; this was much shorter 
than the Macedonian sarissa (q.v.). The 
other weapons of attack were Javelins 
(dkontidn) of different sizes, tho longer 
kinds of which were hurled by means of a 
thong (see Gymnastics, fig 1), bows and 
arrows (see Bows), and slings (q^v.). On 
the equipment of the different kinds of 
troops, see GYMNETiE, Hippeis, Hqplites, 
PELTASTAi. 

Among the Romans the full equipment 
of defensive armour similarly consisted of 
helmet {q.v.\ cuirass (see Lorica), greaves 
(ocr^a), and shield (q.v.). With regard to 
the greaves, it must be noted that in later 
times the infantry wore them only on the 
right foot, which was unprotected by the 
shield. 

Besides the sword the horse and 

foot of the legion alike used, as an offensive 
weapon, the lance (see Hasta). It was 
only the light-armed troops that fought 
with javelins and slings. Then the pUum 
(q.v.) was introduced first for a part and 
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finally for the whole of the legion. This 
was the missile which the Eomans hurled 
at the commencement of an engagement, 
before coming to close quarters with 
their swords. For fuller details on the 
changes that took place in the Roman 
arms see Legion. Botos were not a 
national Roman weapon, and were only 
used by their allies. On the engines of 
war, see Artillery. 

Weaving was practised among Greeks 
and Romans from the earliest times. They 
regarded Athene and Minerva respectively 
as the in ven tress of spinning and weaving, 
together with the distaff and spindle. 
The weaving of wool was more especially 
pursued, because the original (and down to 
late times the ordinary) dress of Greeks and 
Romans was of that material. From the 
earliest date working in wool formed part 
of the household duties of women, who 
either wove with their own hands the greater 
part of the clothing necessary for ordinary 
use, or superintended its manufacture by 
their slaves. Apart from the coarse fabric 
used by the lower classes and slaves, the 
only articles made by tradespeople were 
costly woven stuffs, such as coverlets, 
carpets, curtains, etc., the manufacture of 
which demanded greater practice and more 
complicated processes. 

In spinning, the woman held the distaff 
(Gr. ddktUe ; Lat. cMus) wrapped about 



with carded wool in her left hand or under 
the left arm, or fixed it in her girdle. 
With the right she drew out and twisted 
the fibres, and attached them to the spindle 
(Gr. atraJctds ; Lat. fUsus). The latter was 
caused to revolve rapidly, and its rotation 
was made more rapid and steady by means 
of a small wheel called the whorl {vorti- 
cellum)j fitted to its lower extremity. 
When the spindle was full, what was wound 


was taken off and placed in the spinning 
basket (kdldthds). 

For weaving, the oldest looms were 
upright with a vertically inserted warp, 
through which the weaver had to draw the 
woof by passing backwards and forwards 
across the loom. After the introduction of 
the improved horizontal loom (supposed to be 
an invention of the Egyptians), at wliich the 
weaver worked sitting, the old-fashioned 
looms were retained in Italy only for 
weaving flax and for making what was 
called the tHiiica recta. According to a 
long-established custom, the boy put this on 
when receiving the tdga of manhood ; and the 
bride also assumed it on the evening before 
her wedding. As a rule only plain stuff? 
were woven in lengths, and only those of 
one colour were in general use ; but patterns 
were also worn. The ancients were also 
inventors of the peculiar art of weaving in 
colours, the technique of which the Greeks 
had very early borrowed from the Orientals, 
since the Homeric women are well ac- 
quainted with it [II. xiv 178 ; xxii 440). 
They were no less skilled in weaving in 
gold, which also came from the East. The 
principal place for silk-weaving was, till 
the time oi Pliny [N. U. xi 77 j, the Greek 
island of Cos, where the fine, transpareTit 
Coan fabrics were made from the cocoons 
imported thither. Silk-stuffs imported by 
various means from China were also 
taken to pieces, coloured, and then worked 
up with linen yarn, cotton-wool, or sheep’s 
wool to half-silk stufis, called sBrlcm veUBs. 
Stuffs entirely of silk first came into use in 
the 3rd century a.d. 

Wills. (1) Amongst the Athenians, a 
testator was not allowed, in default of legi- 
timate heirs, to bequeath his property to 
one not of his own family. {See GENNfl5T.«E.) 
It was Solon who first legislated for the re- 
moval of this restriction, which custom, how- 
ever, continued to maintain. Solon, however, 
granted free testamentary powers only in 
those cases where there were no legitimate 
sons. If there were any such sons, a 
will could only be made in favour of other 
persons in the event of the sons dying before 
their majority. If a father had daughters 
only, he could make a will in favour of other 
persons only on condition that they married 
his daughters. Children, born out of wed- 
lock, who had not been legitimized, were 
only allowed to have a legacy bequeathed 
them, which was not to exceed 1,000 drachm® 
(£33) in amount. Besides persons under 
age or of unsound mind, those who held 
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an official post, and had not yet rendered an 
account of their administration, were con- 
sidered incapable of making a will. The 
will, when drawn up, was sealed in the 
presence of witnesses and deposited with 
a responsible person in order that it might 
be opened, also in presence of witnesses, 
immediately on the death of the testator, in 
case he might have given any special direc- 
tions for his funeral. 

(2) Amongst the Romans the most ancient 
form of will is the testdmentum edmUiU 
cdlatU, called thus, because it was drawn 
up in the patrician comitia calata {q.v.) at 
which the pontifex was present. Besides 
this form, of which only patricians could 
avail themselves, one which plebeians could 
use w'as introduced in the time of the kings, 
the testamentum in procinctu. This con- 
sisted in a verbal declaration made by a 
soldier, who was a citizen, in the presence 
of three or four of his comrades, while 
the general was taking the auspices before 
joining battle. Both these forms were 
superseded by the testamentum per cea et 
libram or per fdmilicB mancipdtddnem^ 
called mancipatio (q.v.)j on account of the 
proceedings observed on the occasion. By 
means of a feigned sale the testator handed 
<fver his fortune {familia) to a feigned 
purchaser {familim emptor flddcXdrXus) in 
the presence of six witnesses, on condition 
that he divided it among those nominated 
as 1;h® testator’s heirs on his death. This 
process was simplified in later times, al- 
theugh, for the sake of form, the familicB 
emptor was retained; but a single person 
was appointed heir, and charged with the 
duty of paying the individual legacies. If 
the testamentary disposition was delivered 
in writing, as was regularly the case, the 
witnesses sealed the will, and each one 
signed his name near the seal. The deed 
was deposited with a friend or in a temple, 
or with the Vestal Virgins, and, after it 
had been opened in due course, a copy was 
made and the original placed in the public 
archives. 

The form of the praetorian will was still 
simpler. It was sealed before the praetor 
in the presence of seven witnesses. In the 
time of the emperors, soldiers enjoyed the 
privilege of making wills in any form they 
pleased, which were perfectly valid if the 
soldier died in the service or within the 
first year of leaving it.. The testamentum 
per €B8 et libram was abolished in 439 a.d. 
by Theodosius 11, and the form of the 
praetorian will was changed to the simple 


one of the Justinian law, by which a man 
could legally register his will. The right 
of making a will {ids testamenti factlOnis) 
was only possessed by independent Roman 
citizens and Vestal Virgins, and only those 
women besides who, by the death of the 
person in authority over them, had come 
into the possossion of legal rights (sUt idrisX 
though only with the approval of their 
guardians. {See Tutor.) Sons who were 
under parental control were granted the 
privilege under Augustus as a reward for 
their services in the field {pScflllum cas- 
trensit). Under Constantine it was granted 
as a reward to persons holding a civil office. 

Slaves and those who were not Romans 
{per^grini) had not the right of making a 
will, yet the former might be testamentary 
heirs, if they received their freedom at the 
same time, and the latter might receive a 
bequest in trust. In order to prevent the 
accumulation of property in the hands of 
women, the Lex V6c07iXa (169 B.C,') forbade 
women being appointed heirs [in cases where 
the testator’s property exceeded £1,(XX)], but 
permitted them to receive a legacy that did 
not exceed half the amount of the inheritance. 
In the interest of blood relations the Lex 
Falcidia (40 B.C.) established that only three- 
quarters of the heritage should be distributed 
in legacies, and that at least one-quarter 
should fall to the share of the natural heir. 
Augustus ordained that unmarried {caillhCs) 
and childless {orbi) persons should only 
inherit from relations within six degrees. 
The former in particular were to be deprived 
of the whole of their bequests, unless they 
married within a hundred days ; the latter 
were only to receive half; he also laid a tax 
of five per cent, on testamentary property. 
Not to be mentioned in the will was tan- 
tamount to being excluded from the in- 
heritance ; it was however the custom to 
mention disinherited children especially by 
name, and to add the reason for their being 
disinherited. All those were considered 
the principal heirs {h£red€8\ who received 
shares that could be expressed in terms of 
a recognised fraction of the a«, which was 
divided into twelve unciae. The sole heir 
was called herSs ex asse ; the co-heirs, on 
the other hand, were designated according 
to the share of their inheritance; for in- 
stance, heres ex triente, heir to a third part. 
{See also Inheritance.) 

Winds were regarded by Greeks and 
Romans alike as divine beings. In Homer, 
who only mentions the four chief winds, 
BdrSds (North), ZSphprus (West), Euru8 
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(East}, and Ndtua (Sonth)^ they arej, accord- 
ing to one account [OcL x 1-75], committed 
by Zeus to the charge of JEslus 2). 
But elsewhere they appear as indepen- 
dent personalities, who, dwelling in Thrace 
[H. ix 5, of Boreas and Zephyrus], display 
their activity at the command of Zeus and 
other gods, and are invoked by men with 
prayers and sacrifices [R. xxiii 195]. 
Hesiod [Theog. 378] calls these winds chil- 
dren of Astrseus and Eds, and distinguishes 
them as beneficent beings from the de- 
structive winds, the children of Typhdeus 
[Theog. 869], Some particular myths speak 
only of Boreas and Zephyrus (q.v.\ from 
whom, on account of their swiftness, famous 
horses were supposed to be descended. 
Thus [in R. xvi 150] the horses of Achilles 
are called the children of Zephyrus and 
Pddarge, one of the Harpies {see Harpyi.®.). 
The latter, in accordance with their original 
nature, are also deities of the wind, or 
rather of the storm. In historical times 
the cult of the winds in general, or that 
of Boreas or Zephyrus in particular, 
flourished at special places in Greece. In 
Italy also they were held in much venera- 
tion, particularly the fructifying wind 
Favdnius, which corresponded to Zephyrus. 
In Rome the tempests {tempestdtSs) had a 
sanctuary of their own with regular sacri- 
fices at the Porta Cdp^na^ which was 
founded in 269 B.C., in consequence of a 
vow made for the preservation of a Roman 
fleet in a storm at sea. Roman generals 
when embarking usually offered prayers to 
the winds and storms, as well as to the 
other gods, and cast offerings and bloody 
sacrifices into the waves to propitiate them. 
To the beneficent winds white animals were 
offered, and those of a dark colour to the 
malignant equinoctial and winter storms. 
The victims were generally r4ms and lambs. 

In works of art the winds are usually 
represented with winged head and shoulders, 
open mouth, and inflated cheeks. The most 
noteworthy monument, from an artistic 
point of view, is the Tower of the Winds 
Iq.v.) still standing in excellent preservation 
at Athens, on which eight winds are re- 
presented (Boreas, N. ; Kaikids, N.E. ; 
ApeliOUs, E. ; Eurus, S.E. ; Notus, S. ; 
Lips, S.W. ; Zephyrus, W. ; ArgSstes or 
Sclrdn, N.W.). 

Wine. From the very earliest times j 
wine was the daily beverage of the Greeks, 
and was made in every Greek country. 
The best was produced on the coasts and 
islands of the iEgean, such as Th&sQs, 


Rhodes, Cyprus, and, above all, ChlCs and 
LesbSs. 

The cultivation of the vine was common 
in Lower Italy before its colonization by 
the Greeks, and the Romans had vineyards 
in very early times. Wine was however 
long regarded as an article of luxury, and 
was limited in its use. The regular pro- 
duction of wine (the method of which was 
imported from Greece, together with the 
finer varieties of vines) first came in with 
the decline of the cultivation of cereals. 
The home-grown wines were of little es- 
teem, as compared with the Greek, and 
especially the highly prized island wines, 
until the 1st centur}^ b.c. After this date 
the careful treatment of a number of 
Italian, and more particularly of Campanian 
brands (such as the Faleniian, Csectlban, 
and Massic), procured for them the repu- 
tation of being the first wines of the world. 
They formed an important article of ex- 
port, not merely to the collective provinces 
of the Roman empire, Greece herself not 
excepted, but also beyond the Roman 
frontier. It was to the advantage of Italy 
that, in the western provinces, down to the 
3rd century a.d., the cultivation of the vine 
was subject to certain limitations. No new 
vineyards could be added to those alread;* 
existing, and the Italian vines could not be 
introduced, although Gaul produced many 
varieties of wine. Under the Empire wine 
was the main article of produce and of trade 
in Italy, Greece, and Asia, and the wine 
merchants of Rome, who had, from the 
commencement of the 2nd century, formed 
two corporations, one for the eastern and 
another for the western trade, held an 
important position. In the 1st century 
there were already eighty famous brands in 
the Roman trade. Of this number Italy 
supplied two-thirds. 

The vine was grown partly on poles or 
espaliers, partly on trees, especially on elms, 
which, if the ground between were still 
used for agriculture, were planted at a 
distance of 40, sometimes of 20, feet apart. 
The grapes intended for manufacture into 
wine w’ere trodden with naked feet and then 
brought under the press. The must was 
then immediately poured into large pitched 
earthenware jars (Gr, pUhds, Lat. doVLUm ; 
see Vessels). These were placed under 
ground in a wine-cellar, facing the north to 
keep them cool, and kept uncovered for a 
year in order to ferment thoroughly. The 
inferior wines which were of no great age were 
drunk immediately from the jar [efe doUa 
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haurlre / Cicero, Brutus 228], Tho better ' 
kinds, which were meant for preservation, 
were poured into amphCroR. These weio 
closed with stone stoppers, sealed with pitch, 
clay, or gypsum, marked with a brand, fur- 
nished with a label giving their year and j 
measure {tessera or nota)^ and placed in the i 
apdthecct. This was a room in the upper 
story, built by preference over the bath-room 
in order to catch the smoke from the furnace, 
and thus to make the wine more mellow. 

One method of improving the wine which 
was used in the East and in Greece was to 
keep the wine in goat-skins, because the 
leather tended to cause evaporation of tho 
water. In Italy the wine-skins aj)pear to 
have been only used in transport. To pro- 
duce flavour, strength, and bouquet, various 
means wore employed, such as adding gjq)- 
sum, clay, chalk, marble, resin, pitch, and 
even sea water, the last being especially in 
use in Greece and Asia Minor. Bad wines 
were improved by being mixed with fine 
brands and good lees ; adulteration was 
extremely common. The number of arti- 
flcial wines was very largo ; e,g. honey 
wine, raisin wine, and boiled must (tho 
beverage of the common people and slaves), 
a poor drink prepared by pouring water on 
the remains of the pressed grapes. 

Tlie place of our liqueurs was taken by 
flavoured wines, of which more than fifty 
kinds are mentioned. These were simply 
extracted from herbs, flowers, or sweet smell- 
ing wood.s (thyme, myrtle, sweet rush, 
rose, hearts-ease, pine-cones and pine-wood, 
cypress, etc.), or mixed with oils, such as 
nard or myrrh. There were also wines made 
from fruits such as apples, pomegranates, 
pears, dates, figs, or mulberries. In respect 
of colour three sorts of wine were dis- 
tinguished : the black or dark red {cdlov 
sanguineus and niger) which was con- 
sidered the strongest; the white (albus), 
which was thought thin and weak; and tho 
brown or amber-coloured {fulvus\ which 
was considered particularly serviceable for 
promoting digestion. As in its ordinary 
treatment the wine often retained much 
sediment, it had to be made clear before 
it was drunk. This was done either with 
yolk of eggs or by straining the wine 
through a cloth or sieve, which was filled 
with snow to make it cool. Greeks and 
Romans alike generally drank their wine 
mixed with water. {€p. Meals.) 

Wine-god. See Dionysus (Liber). 

Wisdom, Goddess of. See Athene and 
Minerva. 


Wonders of the World, Seven ancient 
buildings or works of art, distinguished 
either for size or splendour: viz. (1) the 
Egyptian pyramids ; (2) the hanging gar- 
dens of Bfimiramis at Babylon ; (^iJ) the 
temple of Artemis, at Ephesus; (4) the 
statue of Zeus {q.v.) by Phidfas, at Olympia; 

(5) the Mausoleum {q.v.) at Halicarnassus; 

(6) the Colossus of Rhodes {see Chares, 2) ; 
and (7) the lighthouse on the island of 
PhOrOs, off Alexandria in Egypt. 

Writing Materials. From an early date 
the Greeks employed in the production of 
books a paper prepared from the Egyptian 
papyrus plant. This was probably manu- 
factured as follows: as many strips as 
possible of equal size were cut out of the 
cellular tissue of the stalk ; these were 
laid side by side, and crossed by a second 
layer. The layers were firmly fastened 
together by being damped with size and 
pressed. The breadth of tho scroll de- 
pended on the height of the stalk, while its 
length could be extended at pleasure. After 
the time of Augustus, the preparation of 
the papyrus by a process of bleaching was 
brought to such perfection that the best 
Egyptian kind took only the third place. 
Under the Empire eight different kinds 
were distinguished, the two best of which 
were called the charta Augusta (only used 
for letters), and the charta Livta ; these 
were 10| inches broad. The worst kind 
was only used for packing. As a rule the 
papyrus-rolls of moderate length were 
written only on one side, and the writing 
was divided into columns. 
xiii 68-83]. For the binding of the 
papyrus-rolls, see. Books. 

The use of skins for the purposes of writ- 
ing was at least as old as that of i)apyru8. 
The finer method of preparing them was,, 
however, first discovered during the first 
half of the 2nd centuiy b.c. at Pergamum, 
whence the name charta PcrgdryiSna^ 
“parchment.” But as late as the 1st 
century a.d. pajjyrus was more generally 
employed, probably on account of its 
greater cheapness ; and it was not till the 
4th century that parchment came into more 
general use, as being more durable, and 
admitting of being written upon on both 
sides. 

The pen was a split reed (cd/dwws), the 
best being supplied by Egypt and Cnidus 
in Caria. 

The ink {dtr&mentum) employed was a 
preparation resembling Indian ink, mado 
of soot and gum, or of the juice of the 
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cuttle-fish. Both of these could bo erased together in the form of a book. {See 
with a sponge, whereas ink made of oxide Diptychon.) The writing materials most 
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(Mural Painting from Pompeii; Muaeo Borbonico 1 12, 2.) 


of iron and gallnuts, which appears to have 
been introduced later, and to have been the 
only kind capable of being used for parch- 
ment, left more or less clear traces behind, 
even if rubbed out with pumice-stone. In 
ordinary life people used for letters, notices, 
and despatches, as also in schools, wooden 
tablets {tdbellce) with a raised rim, within 
which was spread a thin layer of wax. On 
this the characters were scratched with the 
point of a metal or ivory instrument called 
a stUus ; they could be effaced with the 
other end of the instrument, which was 
bent or flattened out like a paper-foldor. 
Two or more such tablets could be fastened 
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('.ommonly employed among the Greeks and 
Homans are shown in our cuts. 


Xanthns. A Greek historian. (See 
LOGOGRAPHt.) 

XSnagds. The Spartan commander of the 
several contingents in the Peloponnesian 
League [Thucydides ii 75 ; Xenophon, Hell. 
iv 2 § Id]. 

Xdnarchns. See Sophbon. 

XdndphftnSs. A Greek philosopher and 
poet, bom about 570 b.c. at C6l5phon in 
Asia Minor. At the age of 25, after ihe 
conquest of his native city by the Persians, 
he was expelled from his home, and thence- 
forth led an unsettled and wandering life, 
in the course of which he recited his own 
^ems as rhapsodies. Accordingly, he lived 
from time to time at the court of the 
PlsistrfttldaB at Athens, and at that of 
Hl6ron at Syracuse, and for a longer period 
at Zanole and CfitSna in Sicily. His later 
years he apparently spent at Elga(Lat. F(£fZla) 
in South Italy, a colony of the PhScaeans, 
in the founding of which he took part. In 
one fragment ho describes himself as an 


X 

old man of 92 ; according to another account, 
he lived to be more than 100. He is the 
founder of the Eleatic philosophy and of 
pantheism, inasmuch as he combated the 
anthropomorphic view of the gods dominant 
in Homer and Hesiod, and in the popular 
belief in general. He asserted the doctrine 
of a one all-ruling divinity, who, as true 
existence, opposed to appearance or non- 
existence, as the One and the All, the 
Whole, undivided, unmoved, and eternal, 
underlies the universe and is identical with 
it. He resembles man neither in form nor 
understanding; being all eye, all ear, all 
intellect, by the power of his mind and 
without extraneous effort he sways and 
governs all things. 

Apart from two elegiac poems, we 
possess only fragments of the writings of 
Xenophanes : viz. part of the didactic poem, 
Concerning Nature^ his principal work, 
which he himself recited ; part of an epic 
poem on the founding of Colophon and 
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Elea ; and fragments of the Silloi^ or satires 
in which he attacked the opposing views of 
poets and philosophers. 

Xfindphon. (1) The historian^ son of the 
Athenian Gryllus, bom about 431 b.c. He 
was one of the most trusted disciples of 
Socrates. On the invitation of his friend, 
the Theban Gryllus, he betook himself in 
401 to Sardis, in order to make the acquain- 
tance of the younger Cyrus, and attached 
himself without any definite military rank 
to the Greek mercenaries, who formed the 
most important part of the force led by that 
Persian prince against his brother, king 
Artaxerxes. When Cyrus had fallen in the 
battle of Cunaxa in Babylonia, and the 
Greek commanders had soon after been 
treacherously murdered by the Persians, 
he undertook, together with the Spartan 
Chirlshphus, the leadership of the despair- 
ing forces of the Greeks, and effected the 
memorable retreat of the Ten Thousand 
from the heart of Mesopotamia through the 
high tablelands of Armenia to the coast of 
the Black Sea, and thence to Byzantium, in a 
manner as masterly as that in which he has 
himself described it. After he had helped 
the Thracian prince Seuthes to recover his 
paternal kingdom, he led the remainder of 
the army to join the Spartan commander 
ThimbrOii, who was at war with the Persian 
satraps of Asia Minor. Banished on this 
account from Athens, he remained in the 
Sp£^rtan service, accompanied king Agesi- 
laus in his campaigns in Asia, then returned 
wjth him to Greece, and took part in the 
war against the Boeotians and Athenians, 
and in the battle of COronea in 394. 

In gratitude for his services, the Spartans, 
at the conclusion of the war, gave him a 
country seat near Scillus, on the land which 
they had wrested from the Eleans, not far 
from Olympia. He employed himself in 
agriculture, hunting, and the breeding of 
horses, and composed some of his extant 
writings. When the Eleans, after the 
battle of Leuctra in 371, again took pos- 
session of Scillus, Xenophon was expelled. 
He then settled at Corinth, where he re- 
mained after the repeal of his sentence of 
banishment from Athens. In the battle 
of Mantinea in 362 his sons DlSdorus and 
Gryllus fought in the Athenian army, and 
the former died a heroic death. Xenophon 
ended his life some time after the year 356, 
being more than eighty years of age. 

The principal works of Xenophon are ; 
(1) the AndhdsXs^ in seven books, a descrip- 
tion, as already mentioned, of the campaign 


of Cyrus, and the retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand, composed about twenty years after 
the events narrated, but foundea on memo- 
randa made at the time, as may be inferred 
from the minuteness and precision of its 
details. From the fact that Xenophon is 
always spoken of in the third person, it has 
been conjectured, without sufficient reason, 
that the writer was really the Syracusan 
Th6miBt6g6nes, whom Xenophon inciden- 
tally mentions as the composer of a history 
of the Eetreat to the Sea. (2) The HdU- 
ntcaj in seven books. The fost two are a 
continuation of the history of Thucydides 
from 411 to the end of the Peloponnesian 
War; and the third is an account of the reign 
of the Thirty Tyrants, their overthrow, and 
the restoration by Thrasybalus of the demo- 
cratic constitution at Athens. These are 
written in the form of annals. The remain- 
ing books, in which events related to each 
other are grouped together, give the rest of 
the history of Greece down to the battle of 
Mantinea in 362. (3) The Cyropmdla (Gr. 
KUrou paideia), in eight books, containing 
the story of the education and life of Cyrus, 
resting on a historical foundation of facts 
thrown into an idealized form. It is, in 
fact, a political and philosophical romance, 
showing how, according to Socratic prin- 
ciples, one who is to be a ruler must be 
brought up, and how he must act when on 
the throne. (4) The Ap6mnSm6neumdta^ 
generally called by the Latin title, MSm6- 
rdhlUd (Memoirs), in four books. These 
are reminiscences of Socrates, and are a 
simple and faithful delineation of his work 
and teaching, composed after 393 B.c. with 
the object of defending Socrates against the 
charge of impiety towards the gods, and of 
corrupting the youth. It seems probable 
that the work as preserved is an abridg- 
ment only. Shorter writings, handed down 
under the name of Xenophon, but the 
genuineness of^ which is partly suspected, 
are (5) the AgCstldus^ a panegyric on 
Agesilaus II, king of Sparta, written soon 
after the king’s death (361). (6) The 

Apology of Socrates. (7) The Symp68lum 
(banquet), an extremely interesting descrip- 
tion of a banquet, at which Socrates sets 
forth his views on beauty and love. This 
was the model of similar narratives by 
later writers, especially of the Symposium 
of Plato. (8) The (Ec6n6m%cu8 (on domestic 
economy), the most considerable of the 
smaller works, and a continuation in some 
measure of the Memorabilia. It is a dis- 
course of Socrates on the management of a 
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household, especially on husbandry. (9) 
JHSrGn^ a dialogue between the poet Simo- 
nides and Hieron, tyrant of Syracuse, on 
the burden of responsibility that weighs on 
the possessor of royal power, and on the 
happiness caused by wisely administering 
it. (10) De E€puhl%cd LcictdoemoniOrum 
.(On the Spartan Constitution), a glorifi- 
cation of Sparta written soon after the 
battle of C6ronea (394). (11) De VecM- 

gdlibus (On the Revenues), composed after 
the conclusion of the Social War, and there- 
fore, if genuine, in the last years of Xeno- 
phon’s life, containing suggestions to the 
Athenians for the improvement of their 
revenue, without oppressing the allies. (12) 
Hipparchicus (Directions for an Athenian 
Commander of Cavalry in War and Peace), 
apparently written shortly before the battle 
of Man tinea in 3G2. (13) Dc Uc Equestri 
(On the Management of the Horse), written 
for his youthful friends, with a consider- 
able degree of completeness, and much 
practical knowledge of the subject. (14) 
The CynigStlcus (On the Chase); judging 
by its lively, spirited tone, one of his 
earliest works. A number of letters are 
ascribed to him, which are , undoubtedly 
spurious. The same must be said of the De 
Republica Atheniensium (On the Athenian 
Constitution), which was apparently com- 
posed before b.c. 424 by an Athenian of 
oligarchical views. 

His style, like the man himself, is plain 
and simple, at times even insipid ; it was 
exceedingly admired by the ancients on 
account of its natural charm. His Greek 


is certainly not the purest Attic ; but, 
apparently on account of his long sojourn 
abroad, is frequently mixed with poetical 
and dialectical words and forms. The 
Cyropwdia, the Qilconomicus, and tlie 
Symposium are the most carefully elabo- 
rated of his writings. His practical and 
unimaginative nature shows itself also in 
the style of his historical and philosophical 
books. In the latter he appears throughout 
as a moralist, with no talent for speculation. 
The former are entirely destitute of any 
grand leading idea, or any insight into 
the underlying connexion of events. They 
deal for the most part with what has a 
practical interest only. His preference 
for the Spartan character, which entirely 
controls his representation of the contem- 
porary history of Greece in the Hellenica^ 
is also characteristic of the man. 

(2) A Greek romance-writer of EpJicsus, 
who composed towards the end of the 2nd 
century a.d. his Ephesian Stories^ in five 
books, which in a light and simple style 
describe the adventures of a young couple 
named Atheia and Abr6c6mes. It has 
frequently served as a model for later 
romance-writers, especially for Charlton, 
and apparentl}^ also for HellSdorus. 

Xiphds. The straight, two-edged sword 
of the Greeks. {See Sword.) 

Xuthus. Brother of ,®6lus {(pv.^ 1), and 
husband of Creusa, the daughter of Erech- 
theus ; adoptive father of Ion {q>v.). 

Xyele. The short, slightly curved, oue- 
edged sword of the Spartans. {See 
Sword.) 


Zagreus. A name of Dionysus {q,v.). 

Zeno (Gr. ZenOn), (1) Of Elba; born 
about 485 B.C., a disciple of the philoso- 
pher Parmenides, whose doctrine he sought 
to prove by indirect arguments. (Cp. 
Philosophy). Of his writings only iso- 
lated fragments are preserved. 

(2) Of Cittium in Cyprus. He came in 
390 B.c. as a merchant to Athens, and 
there, through the study of the writings of 
the Socratic philosophers, was led to 
devote himself to philoscmhy. At first he 
attached himself to the Cynic philosopher 
Or&tes, whose doctrine was, however, too 
unscientific to give him permanent satisfac- 
tion ; he then studied under the Megarian 
Stilpo, and the Academics XSn5crd.t@s and 
P5l6m6n, and founded about 310 a school of 


philosophy of his own, which received the 
name of Stoic from the St6a PcecUS, where 
he held his discourses. After fifty-eight 
years devoted to the teaching of philosophy, 
he died at an advanced age, held in the 
highest honour by the Athenians. Of his 
numerous writings we possess only a few 
meagre fragments. His doctrine received 
its complete development from his fol- 
lowers Cl6anthes and Chrysippus. {See 
Philosophy.) 

Zendblus. A Greek Sophist of Antioch, 
who lived at Rome as teacher of rhetoric 
in the first half of the 2nd century B.O., 
and availing himself of the works of earlier 
writers, made a collection of proverbs, still 
extant in an abridged form. 

Zendddtus. The first considerable philo- 
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logical critic of the Alexandrian school. 
He came from Ephesus, and lived in the 
lirst half of the 3rd century B.c. at Alex- 
andria as tutor to the sons of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and su]>erintendeut of the 
library founded by that king. He under- 
took the first critical edition of the Homeric 
poems, and thus laid the foundation for the 
works of AristSphanes of Byzantium, his 
most celebrated pupil, and of Aristarchus. 

ZSphjrrus. The West Wind, son of 
Astrieas and Eos, the messenger of spring, 
and the lover of the flower-goddess Chlorls, 
who bore to him Carpus, the god of fruit. 
Spurned by the beautiful Hyacinthus (q.v.), 
he caused his death, by blowing the quoit 
of his rival Apollo against hi.s head. The 
Romans identified him with FdvonluSy the 
breeze of springtide. In art he is repre- 
sented as partly unclothed, and carrying 
flowers in the folds of his robe. 

Zetes. Son of B6r6as and Orlthyla, and 
brother of Calais {q.v,). 

Zethus. Son of AntTQpe (<?.v., 1) and of 
Zeus, brother of Ampluon and husband of 
Aedon. {Cp, AfiPON and Amphion.) 

Zeugltse. The third of the property- 
classes into which the citizens of Athens 
were distributed by Salon. {See Solonian 
Constitution and Eisphora.) 

ZfiHs. The greatest god in the Greek 
mythology ; according to the common legend 
the eldest son of Cronus (Kr6n5s) and RhSa, 
hence called CrSnldes. According to a 
myth indigenous to Crete, he was the 
youngest son, and Rhea, in dread of Cronus, 
who had swallowed all his previous children, 
bore him secretly in a cave of the island, 
where he was sucKled by the goat Amalthda 
{q.v.), while the CuretSs (q.v.) drowned the 
cries of the child by the clash of their 
weapons; but Rhea outwitted Cronus by 
giving him a stone to swallow instead. 
When he was grown up, Zeus married 
Metis (q.v.), who, by means of a charm, 
compelled Cronus to disgorge the children 
he had swallowed. When, with the help 
of his brothers and sisters, Pdseidon, Hides, 
Hestia, Demeter, and Herft, he had over- 
thrown Cronus and the Titans, the world 
was divided into three parts, Zeus obtaining 
heaven, Poseidon the sea, and Hades the 
lower world ; the earth and Olympus being 
appointed for the common possession of all 
the three. But the king of the gods is 
Zeus, whose power, as Homer says, is 
greater than that of all the other gods 
together. 

Next to him, but in a subordinate 


position, stands, as queen of the gods, his 
sister and consort Hera, the mother of 
Ares, Hephaestus, and Hebe, who was re- 
garded as pre-eminently his rightful wife. 
Not incompatible with this however was 
the idea that the marriage with Hera was 
the earliest of a series of marriages with 
other goddesses : first, according to Hesiod, 
with Metis, whom he swallowed, in order 
to bring forth Athene from his own head ; 
then with ThSmIs, the mother of the Hours 
and the Pates ; afterwards with EurynSme, 
the mother of the Graces ; Demeter, the 
mother of Pers^phSne; MneinOsjrne, the 
mother of the Muses ; and Leto, the mother 
of Apollo and ArtSmls. The fact that 
still later, in Dodona, Dione, the mother of 
AphrSdite, was also honoured as the wife 
of Zeus, shows the origin of the legend. 
Originally different wives of Zeu.s were 
recognised in the different local cults. 
When the legend of the marriage with Hera 
had become the predominant one, an attempt 
was made to harmonize the different ver- 
sions of the story by the supposition of 
successive marriages. In the same way 
the loves of Zeus with half-divine, half- 
mortal women, of whom Alcmene, the 
mother of Her&cles, was said to be the last, 
were originally rural legends, which de- 
rived the descent of indigenous divinities, 
like Hermes and Dionysus, or of heroes and 
noble families, from the highest god ; and 
not until they had become the common pro- 
perty of the whole Greek people, which was 
practically the case as early as the time of 
Homer, could the love affairs of the greatest 
of the gods become the theme of those 
mythical stories which are so repugnant 
to modem taste. 

The very name of Zeus (Sanskrit, dyaus, 
the bright sky) identifies him as the god of 
the sky and its phenomena. As such he 
was everywhere worshipped on the highest 
mountains, on whose summits he was con- 
sidered to be enthroned. Of all places the 
Thessalian mountain Olympus (q.v., 1), even 
in the earliest ages, met witu the most 
general recognition as the abode of Zeus and 
of the gods who were associated with him. 
Prom Zeus come all changes in the sky or 
the winds ; he is the gatherer of the clouds, 
which dispense the fertilizing rain, while 
he is also the thnnderer, and the hurler of 
the irresistible lightning. As by the shaking 
of his oigis (q.v.) he causes sudden storm 
and tempest to break forth, so he calms 
the elements again, brightens the sky, and 
sends forth favouring winds. The changes 
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of the seasons also proceed from him as the 
f§,ther of the Hours. 

As the supreme lord of heaven, he was 
worshipped under the name of Olympian 
Zeus in many parts of Greece, but especially 
in Olympia, where the Olympian games (g.v.) 
were celebrated in his honour. The cult 
of Zeus at the ancient seat of the oracle at 
Dodona recognised his character as dispenser 
of the fertilizing dew. Among the nume- 
rous mountain-cults in the Peloponnesus, 
the oldest and most original was that of 
the Lycsean Zeus, on Mount Lycaeus in 
Arcadia, where human beings were actually 
sacrificed to him in propitiation. {See 
Lyc^a.) In Attica, again, many festivals 
refer to the god as a personification of the 
powers of nature. Various rites of purifi- 
cation and expiation were observed in his 
honour as the god of wrath (Gr. Maimaktes), 
in the month MaemacterlSn (Nov.-Dee.) at 
the beginning of the winter storms ; while 
towards the end of winter he was wor- 
shipped as the gracious god (Gr. MciUchXds) 
at the festival of the Dldsid {q.v.). Among 
the islands, Rhodes and Crete were the 
principal seats of the worship of the sky- 
god ; not only his birth, but also his death 
was there celebrated, and even his grave 
was shown, in accordance with the widely 
spread notion that the annual death of 
Nature in winter was the death of the 
god. In Asia, the summit of Moimt Ida in 
the Troad was especially and beyond all 
other places sacred to Zeus. 

As he presides over the gods and the 
whole of nature, so also is he the ruler of 
men, who all stand in need of his help, and 
to whom, according to Homer, he weighs 
out their destinies on golden scales [II, viii 
69, xxii 209], and distributes good and evil 
out of the two jars which stand in his 
palace, filled the one with good and the 
other with evil gifts [xxiv 627]. But his 
natural attributes are goodness and love; 
hence Homer calls him the father of gods 
and men.” He gives to all things a good 
beginning and a good end : he is the saviour 
in all distress: to Zeus the saviour (Gr. 
sGtSr) it was customary to drink the third 
cup at a meal, and in Athens to sacrifice on 
the last day of the year. From him comes 
everything good, noble, and strong, and 
also bodily vigour and valour, which were 
exhibited in his honour, particularly at the 
Ol 3 niipian and Nemean games. He is also 
the giver of victory ; indeed the goddess of 
victory (see Nick), and her brothers and 
sister, Force, Might, and ‘Strife (Gr. 


I Krdtds^ ZSlds), are his constant companions. 
I From him, as ruler of the world, proceed 
i those universal laws which reglilate the 
course of all things, and he knows and sees 
everything, the future as well as the past. 
Hence all revelation comes in the first 
instance from him. At times he himself 
announces to mortals his hidden counsels by 
manifold signs, thunder and lightning and 
other portents in the sky, by birds, espe- 
cially the eagle, which was sacred to him, 
by prophetic voices {see Mantike), and 
special oracles. {See Dodona and Ammon.) 
At times he makes use of other deities for 
this purpose, chiefly of his son Apollo, 
through whose mouth he speaks at Delphi 
in particular. Thus the course of the world 
is ordained by him ; he is the author and 

f reserver of all order in the life of men. 
n conjunction with Th6mfs, Dike, and 
NSmSsIs, he watches over justice and truth, 
the foundations of human society ; in par- 
ticular he is the special god who guards 
the sanctity of the oath; he is also the 
avenger of perjury, the keeper of boundaries 
and of property, the defender of the laws of 
hospitality and the rights of the suimliant. 
But nevertheless to him who has offended 
against the laws of human life, Zeus, as 
the supreme god of atonement, oilers the 
power of expiating his guilt by rites of 
purification. As he presides over the family 
and community of the gods, so also he is 
the chief patron of the family and of all 
communal life. In the former relation he 
was especially worsliipj^ed in all branches 
of the family as protector of house and home 
(Gr. herk€i6H\ and defender of the domestic 
hearth {Sphesti6s): in the latter, as the 
shield of the State, e.g, in Athens at the 
Dlipdlid {q.v.)] as director of the popular 
assembly and of the council ; as the god of 
covenants ; as the source of kingship, whose 
symbol, the sceptre, was traced back to 
him. From him also proceed both national 
and personal freedom ; hence a sanctuary 
was dedicated at Athens by freedmen to 
Zeus the Liberator {^leuiMHUs ) ; and after 
the battle of Platsea a thanksgiving festival, 
EleutMrid, was instituted by the allied 
Greeks, which was still celebrated by the 
Plateeans in Roman times, and attended by 
deputies from the other states. Zeus is to 
the Greeks — as Jupiter (g.t;.), who in his 
principal characteristics exactly corresponds 
to him, is to the Romans,— the essence of 
all divine power. No deity received such 
wide-spread worship; all the others were, 
in the popular belief, subordinated to him 
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at a greater or leps distance. The active 
operations of most of the gods appear only 
as an outcome of his being, particularly 
those of his children, among whom the 


(1) BUST OF ZEUB. 

Found at OtricoU {Rotuo, Vatican.) 

nearest to him are Athene and Apollo, his 
favourites, who often seem to be joined with 
their father in the highest union. 

The eagle and the oak were sacred to 
Zeus ; the eagle, together with the sceptre 


forth in the spectator the feeling that no 
earthly dwelling would be adequate for 
such a divinity. The bearded head was 
ornamented with a wreath of olive leaves, 
the victor’s prize at Olympia. The upper 
part of the body, made of ivory, was naked, 
the lower part was wrapped in a golden 
mantle falling from the hips to the feet, 
which, adorned with golden sandals, rested 
on a footstool. Beside this lay golden lions. 
The right hand bore the goddess of victory, 
the left the sceptre, surmounted by an eagle. 
Like the base, and the .whole space around, 
the seat of the throne was decorated with 
various works of art. It was supported by 
figures of the goddess of victory ; and on 
the back of tho throne, which rose above 
the head of the god, were represented tho 
hovering forms of the Hours and the Graces 
[Pausanias, v 11; Strabo, p. 353]. This 
statue was the model for most of the later 
representatives of Zeus. Among those that 
are extant the well-known bust of Zeus 
(fig. 1) found at Otricoli (the ancient Ocrl- 
cfilnm in Umbria) and now in the Vatican 
Museum, is supposed (as well as some 
others) to be an imitation of the great work 
I of Phidias. In the most direct relation 
to the latter stand the figures of Zeus 
on the coins of Elis (fig. 2). Among the 
standing statues of Zeus the most famous 



(2) THE OLYMPIAS ZKUS. 

(Coins of BUs of the time of Hadrian, from tho colleotions 
in Pans and Florence respectively.) 



and the lightning, is also one of his cus- 
tomary attributes. The most famous statue 
of Zeus in antiquity was that executed by 
Phidias in gold and ivory for the temple 
at Olympia. It represented the enthroned 
Olympian god, with a divine expression of 
the highest dignity, and at the same time 
with the benevolent mildness of the deity 
who graciously listens to prayer. The figure 
of the seated god was about forty feet high ; 
and since the base was as high as twelve 
feet, tho statue almost touched with its 
crown the roof of tho temple, so as to call 
D. C. A 


was the bronze colossus, forty cubits (or 
sixty feet) high, by Lysippus at Tilrentum 
[Pliny, N. H. xxxiv 40]. 

Zeuxis. A celebrated Greek painter of 
the Ionic school, a contemporary of Par' 
rh&sIuB ; he was a native of Herficlea in 
South Italy, and lived till about 400 B.C. at 
different places in Greece, at last, as it ap- 
pears, settling in Ephesus. According to 
the accounts of his works which have been 
preserved, in contrast to the CTeat mural 
painter, Pfilygnotus, he specially devoted 
himself to painting on panels. He endea- 

z 7 . 
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ZONARAS ZOSIMUS. 


voured above all things to make his sub- 
jects attractive by investing thorn with 
the charm of novelty and grace. He also 
has the merit of having further improved 
the distribution of light and shade, intro- 
duced by his elder comtemporaries. Spe- 
cially celebrated was his picture of Helen, 
painted for the temple of Hera on the Laci- 
nian promontory [Cicero, De Invent ii 1 § 1], 
He aimed at the highest degree of illusion. 
As is well known, he is said to have painted 
grapes so naturally that the birds flew to 
peck at them [Pliny, N. H. xxxv 61-66]. 
{Cp, Parrhasius.) 

Zonarfts {IdaniiBs), A Greek historian, 
who lived at Constantinople as chief of the 
imperial bodyguard and first private secre- 
tary to the emperor under Alexius I, Com- 
nenus. He next became a monk, and com- 
posed a history of the world down to 1118 
A.D., divided into eighteen books. Its value 
consists in its exact quotations from lost 
works of earlier writers, os{)ecially from 


those of Dio Cassius,, referring to the 
Empire. The history of his own time he 
recorded as an eye-witness. 

ZoslmuB. A Greek historian who lived 
as a high officer of State at Constantinople 
in the second half of the 5th century a.d., 
and composed a work, distinguished for its 
intelligent and liberal views, on the fall of 
the Roman Empire. It is in six books : i, 
giving a sketch of the time from Augustus 
to Diocletian ; ii-iv, a fuller account of 
events down to the division of the Empire 
by The6d6siu8 the Great; v and vi treat 
in greater detail of the period from 395-410; 
the conclusion of book vi is probably want- 
ing, as Zosimus had the intention of con- 
tinuing the history up to his own time. He 
attributes the fall of the Empire in part 
to the overthrow of heathenism and the 
introduction of Christianity, with which, of 
course, he was not acquainted in its purest 
form, but only in the degenerate state into 
which it had sunk in the 4th century. 


NOTE ON ELECTION TO THE OFFICE OF ARCHON (p, 59). 

The introduction of the lot in the appointment of administrative offices has in modern 
times been generally ascribed to CleisthSnes. Thus E. Curtius in his History of Greece 
(i, p. 478, Ward) observes : “ To the opinion that at all events it belongs to his period and 
is connected with his reforms I firmly adhere, though many voices have been raised 
in favour of the view of Grote, according to which the election of public officers by 
lot was not introduced until the time of Pericles.” But it has been shown by Fuswel 
de Coulanges {La CiU Antique, p. 213) that the lot, being a religious institution, must be 
of great antiquity. According to Aristotle’s Constitution of Atiiens (c. 8), it was enacted 
by Solon that the nine archons should be appointed by lot out of 40 candidates selected 
by the tribes. From this and other passages in the same treatise it has been inferred 
that election to the office of archon went through the following stages: “(1) Prior to 
Draco, the archons were nominated by the Areopagus ; (2) under the Draconian constitu- 
tion [about 621 B.O.] they were elected by the ecclesia ; (3) under the Solonian constitution 
[about 594 b.C,], so far as it was not disturbed by internal troubles and revolutions, they 
were chosen by lot from 40 candidates selected by the four tribes ; (4) under the consti- 
tution of CleisthSnes [508 B.C.] they were directly elected by the people in the ecclesia ; 
(5) after 487 b.c. they were appointed by lot from 100 [or, less probably, 500] candidates 
selected by the ten tribes ; (6) at some later period (c. 8) the process of the lot was 
adopted also in the preliminary selection by the tribes.” (See also Mr. J. W. Headlam’s 
Election by Lot at Athens^ 1891, especially pp. 79, 88, 183.) It was in 457 b.c. (ib. 26) 
that the zeugltce fir^ became eligible for the office. The duties of the archons are 
enumerated in Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, chaps. -56-61. 



ON GEEEK MUSICAL NOTATION, AND ON EXTANT SPECIMENS OF 
GKEEK MUSIC (p. 408). 

The ancient Greeks employed a notation of their own. They possessed altogether 67 
symbols, and each of these appears in two forms, one for singing and the other for the 
instruments. The instrumental notes were usually placed below the corresponding notes 
for singing, or just after them. For the vocal notes the twenty-four letters of the com- 
mon later Ionic alphabet were used, and for instrumental notation 15 symbols from 
an old Greek alphabet, without change for the two octaves of the diatonic scale, cor- 
responding to the white notes of the modern keyboard ; but these letters were modified 
by accent or other alteration to represent the enharmonic and chromatic scales. 
These notes only indicate height and depth of sound ; the duration of each note is 
shown in singing by the length of each syllable, above which the note was placed 
like an accent; but for independent instrumental music five different degrees of length 
were distinguished, and they were designated above the notes themselves. 

[We now have about eight specimens of ancient music : — (1) the beginning of the 
first Pythian Ode of Pindar, published in the seventeenth century by Kircher, Musurgia, 
i 541, and reprinted in Boeckh’s Pindar, De Meins Pindaric iii 12, but generally re- 
garded as destitute of authority ; (2) a hymn to Calliope, and (3) a hymn to Apollo, both 
composed by one DiSnysius (g.v., 4) ; (4) a hymn to N^mSsIs, ascribed to M^sSmedes 
(q.v,) ; (5) some short instrumental passages or exercises ; (6) an inscription found at 
Tralles in 1883, giving a musical setting of four short gnomic sentences; (7) a papyrus 
fragment of the music of a chorus of Euripides, Orestes^ 338-344; (8) fourteen frag- 
ments found at Delphi in 1893, two of them containing a large part of a hymn to Apollo, 
composed after the repulse of the Gauls from Delphi in 279 b.c. (first published in Bulletin 
de carrespondance hcMdnique, xvii 569-610). (2), (3) and (4) were published in 1682, and 
may be seen in Bellermann’s Hymnen des Dionysius u. Mesomedes^ 1840, and in Chap- 
pell’s History of Mtisic^ 1874. (6) may be found in Bellermann’s Anonymus^ pp. 94-96. 

(6), (7) and (8) are printed and discussed in Monro’s Modes of Ancient Greek MusiCj pp. 
87-94, 130-141. The Hymn to Apollo (8) appears to be composed in a mode practically 
identical with the modern minor.] 
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ItarKRENCu ux Paok and Column; Subjects already Treated umokb their own Hbauings are 
Placed in S<tUAKK Brackets. 


'[ftbactts], B7 «, 610 a. 

■ah episimis, 349 h. 

Abas, 4a, 172 520 a. 
Abeona, 319 a. 
[Academy], 481 b, 492b. 
Acamantis, 488 a. 
accounts, 92 a, 

Acmon, 316 a. 
actions, 330 b. 

•actor, 691 b. 
actors, V. Drama. 
addictio, 376 b. 

Adeona, 319 a. 
adulteration, 699 a. 
[CBditmn'], 592 a, 593 a. 
Acdon, 28 b. 

.^geis, 488 tt. 
j^gioores, 322 b, 487 b. 
[cegis], 80 b. 

./Egon, 278b. 

Aolloijus, 270 a. 

[ojranil, 140 a. 

■OBS et Ithram, emptio per, 
873 a. 

<B8 et Ubram, testamen- 
turn per, C97 a. 
.^thiops, 274a. 

AOthlios, 213 b. 

author of, 3646. 
./StoluB, 213 b. 

■aetoSf 616 b. 

Agapenor, 24 a. 
Agatbarcnus, 448. 
Agathios of Myrina, 35 a. 
[Agatho-dromon], 172 a. 
Agdistis, 84 a, 542 b. 
agnomina, 411 b. 

Agon Gapitoliims, 18 a, 
409 b. 

agon timetoa, 333 a. 
agriculture, works on, 
151 a, 252 a, 620 a. 
Agrius^ 424 o, 425 b. 
Aionteia, 21 a. 

Aiantis, 488 a. 
■akontiemos, 262 b. 
akratisma, 884 a. 

[album], Mb. 

„ equiiuin, 221 b. 
Alcmuso Heracles, 280 b. 
Alddioe, 556 a. 

Aleus, 615 a. 

Alexander the Great, 68 a, 
71 a, 182 a, 318 b, 855a, 
870 a, 627a, 680 b. 
Alexandria a literary 
centre, 354 b. 

Alexiares, 283 b. [525 b. 
aliens, resident, 891 b, 


alites, 86 h. 
allies, 594 a. 

Almagest of Ptolemy, 
77 b, 627 b. 

Aloeu8,24a. [669 b. 
Amasis (vase painter), 
ambassadors, 345 b. 
amber, 208 b. 
ammentum, 262 b. 
amphiprostylos, 617 a. 
[amphora'], 676a. 
Amulms, 543 b. 

Amyolas, 311 a. 

Amyntas, 491 a. 

Amyntor, 486 a. 
Amythaon, 167 b, 886 b. 
Aruidyomene, 89 a. 
Anakes, 194 b. 

Anaxibia, 436 b, 530 a. 
AnchirrhoS, 172 a. 
Andocidas (vase-painter), 
671a. 

Androstheues, 176 b. 
annalie, lex, 871 b. 
antoB {in antis), 617 a. 
anthemia, 602 a. 
Anthemins, 584 b. 
[anthology], 6036. 
Anticleia, 342 a. 
Antimachus, 398 a. 
Antioohis, 488 a. 
Antiochus of Ascalon, 
484 a. 

Antiphates, 422 b. 

, Anyte, 406 a. 

Aoide, 405 b. 
apex, 237 b. 

Aphareus, 194 a, 316 a. 
Aphobus, 180 b. 

Apis, 678 a. 

Apollinaris (Sidoulus), 
684 b. 

appeals, 46 a, 625 b, 527 b. 
Appia, via, 647 b. 
Apuleia, lex, 372 a. 
ara, 24 a. 
arairum, 497 a. 
a/rhiter bibendi, 385 b. 
arbitrators, 332 a. 
arch, 53a, 656 b. 
Archagatbus, 489 a. 
Arobembrotus, 663 b. 
archimimus, 393 b. 
architheoro8,^Qh, [693b. 
archon eponymus, 69 b, 
Archons, election of, 706. 
Arcisiua, 342 a. 

Arene, 316 a. 

Argades, 322 b, 487 b. 
Argeia, 6 b. 

Argeiphontes, 63 b, 287 a. 


argentarii, 92 a. 

Argiopo, 622 a. 

Arisbe, 12 a. 

Aristagoras, 250 b. 
f Aristarobus], 77 a. 
Aristodemns, 313 a. 
Aristomaobus, 813 u. 
Ariston {toreutes), 642 b, 
Aristyllns, 77 a. 

Armenian blue, 449 b. 
arms, u. weapons, 
army, 73, 89 b, 145 a, 
186 a, 202 a, 263 b, 296 a, 
396 a, 511b, 513 a, 575b, 
604 b, 634 a, 651a, 692 a. 

See also Oastra, Cen- 
turiones, Cobors, Di- 
lectus, Hoplites. Legio, 
Loobos, Mercenaries, 
Missio, Mora, Peltasts, 
Phalanx. 

Arne, 11 b. 

Arretium ware, 510 a. 
arrogatio, 6 a, 154 b. 
Artemis, 298 6. 

Artemisia, 382 b. 
artiasmos, 247 a. 
artist’s tools, 416 b. 
aryhallus, 675 a. 

[as], 147 b. 
asaroton, 899 a. 

Askolia, 190 a. 

Asopus, 28 b. 

Aspasia, 288 b, 293 6. 
assemblies (Greek) 626 b, 
V. Eoclesia. 

assemblies (Roman), v. 

Comitia, Contio. 
asses and Friapus, 516 a. 
Asterion, 394 a. 
astragalos, 184 b. 
Astyoobe, 280 b. 
Astypalsea, 230 b. 
[Athene], 470 6. 

Athens, trade of, 157 b. 

See also Acr^olis, 
fireobtheum, Olym* 
pieum, Parthenon Pro- 
pyloea, Theatre, Tower 
of the Winds. 
athlothetcB, 454 a. 
atomic philosophy, 179 b, 
480b. 

atraktoB, 696 a. 
atrammtum, 450 a, 699 b. 
Atrax, 298 a, 466 a. 
auctoraU, 254 a. 
auditors, 861 b. 
[Augustas], 440 a. 

,, sepulchre of, 
883 6. 


aule, 309 b. 
auletice, 406 6. 
aulos, 289 a. 

Aura, 125 a. 
aureus, 148 b. 
auripigmentum, 4486. 
Autolyte, 11b. 
Automedusa, 22 a. 
Autonog, 106 a. 
auxiUum, 651 6. 
Avitus, 584 b. 

Axiocho, 132 b, b. 
Axioobus, 13 a. 


llaccbanalia, 410 b. 
Bacchantes, 191 b. 

Balius, 466 b. 
halnealicurn, 93 b. 
banishment, 232 b, 439 b, 
538 a. 

basiieus, 69 b. 
basket-work, 686 a. 
Bateia, 224 a, 424 b, 


[baths], 841 b. 
Baton, 27 a- 


Baton, 27 a- 
battering-ram, 64 a. 
Battus of Gyrene, 228a. 
beans, 529 b. 
beards, 266 b. 
bed-obamber, 168 a, 308 o. 
Bentbesikyme, 227 b, 

506 a. 

Berog, ^73 a, 
bestiarii, 681 a. 

Bia, 606 b. 

Biantidee, 6&. 
birds (omens from), 88 b. 
block pigments, 450 a. 
hlatta, 529 a. 
blue pigments, 449 a. 
Bogtbus {toreutes), 042 b. 
boots, 110 b, 167 a, 218 a. 
\houU], 696 a. 

Doxing, 262 b. 
breaktast, 384. 
bribery, ^b. 
bricks, 508 6. 

brides, head-dress of, 
2676. 

brides, v. Marriage. 
Bromios, 192 a. 
bronzes, 644 a. 
brooches, 237 a. 

Bryaxis, 382 6. 

Brygos, 674 a. 

Bueco, 79 a. 
hucinum, 5286. 

Bupnlus, ^ 6. 
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‘ ‘ B iirgou ’ ’ vase, 454 a, 
670 a. 

biiris, 497 a. 

Byblos, 6 a. 


0 

caduceus, 288 a. 
calatvA-a, 641 a. 
caruleum, 449 a. 

Caesar, 76 b, 186 a. 
Ccesares of Jalian, 558 b. 
[calendar] v. time. 
Callicrates (toreutes), 
644 a. 

Callizenns, 472 a. 
caipis, 676 a. 

Calpumia, lew, 641 a. 
Calyoe, 11a. 

Calydoniaa boor hunt, 
387 a. 

Camoira, 455 a. 
camp, 117 b. 

Gauace, 11 a. 

Canonici, 408 6. 
cantica, 467 a. 
cantharus, 676 a. 
cap, causia, 120 h. 

„ petosws, 474 a. 

„ pilleus, 49 > h. 

V. Clothing, 144 a. 
capital, Corinthian, 68 a. 

„ Doric, 67 a. 

„ Ionic, 67 b. 

,, Homan, 53 a. 
ite censi, 520 a. 
apitoline Doves,” 
8996. 

caput aquarum, 47 b. 
carc&res, 138 a. 

Caraa, 819 a. 

Cassias, Dio. 189a. 
“Castellani” oista, 645 b. 
Catiline, 184 a. 
cavea, 627 a. 

Cecropis, 488 a. 
ceUings, 342 a. 
ceUbe, 676 a. 

Celmis, 316 a. 

Celsus, 489 a. 
centunculus, 893 b. 
centw'iata, comitia, elec* 
tions by, 871 a. 
cerussa, 448 b, 449 a. 

Ceto, 258 b, 259 b, 486 b. 
Chochrylion, 672 b. 
Chtereas, 129 b. 

Chseronea, 181 b. 
Clialciope, 280 b. 
chalkeus, 641 b. 

Chariclo, 130 a, 218 a, 
614 a. 

“ Charon’s steps,” 626 a. 
eheirotonia, 202 b. 

Chelis, 671 a. 

“Chiliads,” 664b. 
chiromancy, 375 a. 
Ohoerile, 229 b. 
choma, 585a. 
ehoregi, 59 b, 193 b. 
Chorizontes, 804 a. 
clvresmologi, 874 b. 
ch/reateria, 434 b. 
chromatic scale, 407 b. 
chronology, V. time. 
Chryse, 174 a, 486 b. 
Chryses, 16 b. 
chrysocolla, 4t9b. 


! Chrysostom >&, Dio, 188 b. 
Chthonia, Demeter, 178 a. 
cinnabar, 419 a. 
cisium, 128 b. 

Cisseus, 272 b. 
cithara, playing on, 406 b. 
citizenship, Roman, 140 a. 
citrus, 610 a. 

Clais, 657 a. 
classes, 124 a, 166 b. 

„ prcetorice, 588 a. 
Claudia aqua, 47 b. 
j clay, use of, 608 b, 084 b. 
Cleodora, 456 a. 
clerks, Athenian, 259 b. 

I ,, Roman, 260 a. 
Oleta, 129 b. 

Clito, 229 a. 

Glitias, 668 a. 
cloaks, chlamys, 131 a. 

„ himation, 295 a. 

„ lacerna, 341 b. 

„ pcenula, 4i'ia. 

,, palla, 451 b. 

,, palUu/m, 452 b. 

„ palvdamentum, 
4526. 

„ sagum, 551b. 

„ toga, 639 b. 

„ tribon, 650 b. 
Glodius, 134 b. 

Clonus. 419 a. 
clubs, 293 b, 694 b. 

Clytia, 455 a. 
codew lustiniane US, 165 a. 
Oceus, 639 a. 
coffins, 102 a, 657 b. 
cognomina, 411 b. 
ooiffiire, 144 a, 266 a, 661b. 
[coinage]. 198 a, 695 b. 
[coloniesj, 17 a, 19 a. 
colours, 448 a. 
colouring of statues, 
670 b. 

columns, 57 a. 
colus, 696 a. 

Comas, 298 b. 

[comttitt] ceiituriata, 
883 b. 

,, powers of, 464 a. 

„ tWbufa, 334 a. 

commerciwn, 150 b. 
Icomperend^natio'], 682 b. 
compita. 844 b. 
compitalicia, collegia, 

149 a. 

concilia plebis, 156 a. 
oonoubines, 376 a. 
conquisitores, 186 b. 
consistorium, 161 a. 
Consivia, 484 b. 
Constantine, Arch of, 
670 a, 656 b. 

Constantinus Cephalas, 
36 a. 

constitution, 595 b. 
[contionea'], 163 b. 
’eontubemiuni], 693 a. 
Wordaaf], 182 a. 

Corinthian vases, 666 b. 
corn, 159 b, 160 a. 

„ distribution of, 7 b, 
19 b, 84 a. 

„ preparation of, 
392 b. 

„ trade, 590 a. 
Oomelia, lew, 872 a. 
comucepia, 24 b, 478 a. 
Corynetes, 472 a. 


costumes on the stage, 
199 b. 

Cottus, 272 a. 
council, 596 a. 
country towns, 403 b. 
courtesans, 199 b, 293 a. 
comnnus, 128 b. 

Crateeis, 571 a. 

Creon, 885 b. 

Cresphontos, 313 a, 
ci'cta anulana, 418 a. 

„ selinusia, 4 18 a. 

„ Cimolia, (48 6. 

„ viridis, 449 6. 
Cretan sysaitia, 699 b. 
criers, 511 a. 

Crius, 462 b, 473 a , 639 a. 
crowns, 164 h, 432 n. 
Ctesiphon, 13 a, 182 a. 
Cuba, 819 tt. 
cuirass, 634 a. 
cttwei, 624 b. 
cups, 642 b. 

curator aquarum, 47 b. 
curole officers, v. Sella 
curulis. 

„ cediles, 7 a. 

„ censores, 121 b. 

,, oonsales, 161 a. 

„ dictator, 1846, 

,, pi’mtores, 5126. 
customs, 505 6. 
cy likes, 667 6. 

Cfyllarosj 1946, 
CynegeUca, 434 6. 
Cynosarges, 361 6, 288 b. 
Cytissorus, 79 b. 


D 

daduchos, 210 b. 
dalmatica, 604 a. 
Damnameneus, 316 a. 
Daunus, 188 b, 660 a. 
days, kinds of, 234 a, 878 b, 
604 b, 574 b. 

[Dea Dial, 74 b. 
debt, 4160. 

decemviri litibus iudican- 
dis, 124 a, 689 b. 
deciea sestertium, 579 a. 
declamation, 544 a. 
decumani, 175 a, 528 a. 
[cJecunon-es] , 404 a. 
dediticii, l^a. 
deification, 45 a. 
deipnon, 381a. 

Deipyle, 6 b, 
delatio nominis, 632 b. 
Demades, 182 a. 
Demodocus, 218 b, 301 b. 
Demouax, 863 b. 
Demonico, 683 b. 
[olewartws], 148 a. 
denials, 4Q7 a. 
detestatio sacrorum, 164 b. 
deuteragonistes, 198 b. 
devecsoria, 320 0. 
diatonic scale, 407 b. 
diauloB, 430 b. 
DidascaUa, 2 a. 
diem dicere, 834 a, 532 b. 
dies fasti etc., 234 a, 504 b, 
674 b. 

diffarreatio, 379 a. 
Diqesta, 165 b. 

Dike, 77 a, 79 a, 808 o. 
dike, 332 a. 
dilectatores, 186 b. 


dinner, 384 a. 
[Diogenianus of flera** 
cleia], 35 a, 293 a. 
Diores, 89 b. 

Dioscorides (of Samos), 
402 a. 

[Dioscuri], 316 b. 
diphros, 127 b. 
diroB, 86 b, 89 b. 
dispensator, 593 b. 
distaff, 696 a. 

Dius, 391a. 
divinatio, 582 b. 
divination, 433 a, 434 b, 
619 b, 599 a. 
divorce, 377 b, 378 a. 
Diyllus, 216 a. 
doctors, 488 a. 

“ Dodwell ” pyxis, GO/ a. 
dolichos, 262 b, 430 6. 
Dolon, 188 a, 422 a, 658 6. 
dome, 63 a. 
dominium, 508 a. 
Domitiau, 409 a. 
DomusAureaoi Nero, 55a. 
Dorippe, 33 a. 

Dossennua, 79 a. 
dowry, 376 a. 

Dracon, 297 b. 
drains, 1426. 

dress, 80 a, 1986, 1106, 
130 b, 131a, 143 a, 
167 a, 199 b, 266 a, 
293 b, 841 b, 443 a, 
461b, 468 b, 474 a, 
mb, 556 b, 694 a, 
696 a, 60 la, 639 6, 
648 a, 650 6,661a, 
696 h. 

„ of actors, 160 b, 881 . 0 , 
550 b. 

„ of brides , 877 a, 378 b^ 
„ of equiteji, 222 b. 

„ of priests, 237 6,515 b, 
516 a. 

drinking-horns, (186 a. 
Dryas, 866 b. 

Dryo, 289 a. 
dues, 505 b. 

duodecim scriptorum 
ludua, 247 a. 

Duris, 673 a. 

dwelling houses, 309 a, 
690 b. 

Dycus, 455 a. 
dye, 528b. 

“ liying Gladiator,” 567 b. 
Dymanes, 488 a. 

Dymas, 272 b. 


E 

earthenware, 503 a. 
Bohemus. 313 a. 
echetle, 497 a. 
echinus, 57 a. 

[Bolectio] school of medi- 
cine, 489 b. 
ekkpklema, 626 a. 
elcJcate, 696 a. 

Eleatio philosophy, 480 a. 
elections, 871 b, 420 
676 b. 

“elements,” 480a. 
Elephenor. 160 a, 638 a. 
elyma, 4197 a. 
emboloa, ^2b. 
[emmeleia'J, 132 a. 
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Enarote^ 11 a, 167 h. 
«noau8tic painting, 443 h. 
En^us, 2pb. 
ensigns, military, 585 b. 
Ephialtes, law of, 60 a. 
Epictetus (vase-paintor), 
67J a. 

Epicureanism, 483 a. 
Epilycus (vase painter), 
671 a. 

[ejiimeletai], 210 b. 
epistyUon, 57 a. 
Epitadens, law of, 600 «. 
epithalamiob, 370 b. 
epitropoSf 661 6. 
hqy^tes^, 122 a, 627 b. 
Erosistratus, 489a. 
Erochtheis, 4H8 a. 

Ergane ( Athene) , 81 b. 
Ergotimus, 608 a. 
fErinues] , 60 a. 

Briphyle, 6 b. 

Eryxias, 13 a. 

Hhics, 69 a, 179 b. 
Etruscan mirrors, 395 b. 

„ ware, 510 a. 
Eutechma, 22 a. 

Eummori, 2 }0b. 

Euchenor, 502 a. 

Eudoxus, 77 a, 251 a, 
Euenus, 3160 , 376 a. 
Eueres, 614 a. 

Eugaramon, 615 a. 
liJaippus, 22 a. 

Eumenes II., 409 b. 
Eunions (foreates), 612 b. 
Eupalamus, 171 a. 
Euphrados, 628 b. 
Eupbronius, 672 b. 
Kurybia, 486 b. 
E’*ryganeia, 424 b. 
Eurytion, 281 b, 466 a, 
Evadne, 114b, 
excvhice, 118 b, 
Exeoestides, 695 a. 
execution, for debt, 875 b. 
exile, 262 b, 439 b, 533 a. 
expiation, 622 b. 
eyo-si^lTes, 489 b. 


F 

fables, 14 b, 90 a, 476 b. 
Fabulinus, 819 a. 
Falcidda, lex, 697 b. 
falx muralis, 64 b. 
[famiUa], 591 b. 
famiUae emptor, 697 a. 
fans, 144 b. 

femum) {tewphjLm, 618 b. 
Farinas, 319 a. 
farm, 18 b. 

Famese Bull, 195 b,470 a, 

567 a. 

fastigium, 616 b. 
Faustulus, 1 b. 
februa, 866 b. 
feasts and festivals, 34 a, 
41b, 96 a, 102 a, 116 a, 
160 b, 162 a, 178 a, 176 b, 
186a, 190a, 277b, 278a, 
281b, 315 b, 344a, 352 a, 
873 b, 377b, 878 b, 380a, 
891b, 420a, 458b, 472b, 
543a, 552 b, 587 b, 616 a, 
6826. 634a, 637 a, 655 a. 

Cf. also AmbcOTaiia, 
Apaturia, Arrhephoria, 
Boedromia, Onllyn- 


teria, Carnea, Oon- 
sualia, Ootyttia, Dio- 
nysia, Eleusinia, Flo- 
ralia, Gymntmmdia, 
Hepnrostia, Keraea, 
Luporoalia, Lycroa, 
Matronalia, Namea, 
Noptunalia, Olympia, 
Opooonsiva, Paganalla, 
Palilia, Panatheneea, 
Parentolia, Piynteria, 
Portunolia, Prometheia, 
Pyanepsia, Pythia, 
Quinquatrus, JSoBcu- 
lares Ludi, Seturualia, 
Scirophoria, Semen- 
tivoo, Terminalia, 
Thargelia, Theoxenia, 
Theseia, Tbesmopbo- 
ria, Tubilustrmm, 
Vi 11 alia. 

“ Ficoroni ” cistn, 645 b. 
finance, 140a. 2086, 237 b, 
240b, 505 6,525 a, 5.33a. 
575b,608a,012a,613a, 
616 a, 651 a, 679 a. 
fines, 184 b, ,331 a, 403a. 
Hour, 392 b. 

Food, 384 a. 
formula, 330 a, 605 a. 
Kratres Ar vales, lb, 74b. 
fresco, 445 b. 
frieze, 57. 
frigidarium, 9.3 b. 
fritillus, 184 b. 
funerals, 101 b, 103 a. 
jusus, 690 a. 

G 

Oahinua cinctus, 640 a. 
gardening, 19 a. 

Gallus, 163 b. 
games, 7 b, 43 a, 138a, 
139b, 162 a, 1836, 184 b, 
236a, 238b, 413b, 427 b, 
430a, 453 b, 531b, 654 a, 
637 a. 

Go. 471 a. 

Geloon, 322 b, 

Geleontes, 487 b. 
generals, 604 b. 
genius fulcri, 243 b. 
enre painting, 409 a. 
geography], 20a, 184a, 
191 a, 223 a, 827 b, 
875 b, 464 b, 474 b, 
503 a, 607 b, 604 a. 
Gereoios, 416 a. 
gods, worship of, 615 a, 
650 b, 651a. 
golden age, 559 a. 

“ Golden House,” 65 a, 
*‘Gonzaga” oameo, 248 b. 
Gordias, 392 a. 
governors, 611b, 522 a, 
524a, 622 a, 663 a. 
Graces, v. Chari tes. 
Qradivus, 380 a. 
grammar, 450 h. 
grammateis, 99 a. 
graphs, 332 a, 
greaves, 695 b. 

Greek, teaching of, 442 a. 
green pigments, 4496. 
grex, 200 a. 

grema, gromatid, 20 a. 
grylU, 87 a. 

guardians, 168 b, 250 b, 
661 a. 


Gye*!, 272 a. 
gyes, 497 b.’ 


H 

Hadrian, sepulchre of 
38;i b. 

hair, of slaves, 590 h. 
‘‘halcyon’’ days, 127a. 
halma, 262 b. 
fHarmonia], 22 b, 27 a^ 
106 a. 

Harmonici, 408 b, 
llarmothea, 455 a. 
harrow, 19 b. 
liarvest, 81 a. 
hastati, 846 a. 
head, coverings for, 120 b, 
144a, 266 a, 474 a, 490 b. 
hearth, 292 a. 
Hecatmus(formfe8), 642b. 
Hedonism, 66 a. 
Hegesippe, 636 a. 
heirs, 319 a. 

Helena (artist), 399 b. 
Heliades, 476 a. 

Helioe, 322 b. 

Heliodorua Periegetes, 

471b. 

Helothales, 216 a. 
Hemithea, 618 b. 
Heosphorua, 77 a, 127 a. 
heptachord, 407 b. 
Heraclides Poriegetes, 
472 a. 

Hercules, 280 a, 466 a. 
heres, 819 b. 

287 a, 616 a. 
kermwion, 287 a. 
Hermogenes (vase* 
painter), 669 6. 

Herodes, 315 a. 

Herondas, 815 a. 
Herophilus, 489 a. 
Horostratus, 187 a. 
Hersephoroi, 70 h. 
[hierodouloij, 177 a. 
hderomnemonee, 27 b. 
Hioron (vase-painter), 
673 b. 

Hierun II., 399 a. 
hieroacopia, 375 a, 

Hilaira, 194 a. 
[hdlarotragoedia'], 163 a, 
546 b. 

[Hipparchug], 77 b. 
Hippotes, 885 b. 
Hippothontis, 488 a. 
Hischylns, 071 a. 
hiatohoeus, 497 a. 
historical reliefs, 569 b. 
history and historians, 
38 a, 85 a, 116 b, 168 a, 
169 a, 187 b, 189 a, 231 a, 
232 a, 289a, 294 a, 330 b, 
854b, 867b, 360b, 417b, 
499 b, 627a, 553 b, 687 a, 
605b, 610 b, 680 b,085tt, 
637b,604tt,701a, 706a. 
holidays, 235 a. 

Hoples, 822 b. 

Hopletes, 487 b. 
horses and Poseidon ,506 b. 
Uoaioi, 177 a. 
h^dria, 676 a, 684 b. 
Hylleis, 4i^ a. 

Hymenmm, 3 18 a, 376 a. 
hymns, 672 b. 
hynma, 497 a. 


rViypas^tsfcc], 17a, 467 b. 
Hypereia, 476 a. 
hypocauatum, 93 b. 
hypotrachelion, 57 a. 
Iwpozoma, 582 a. 
Hypsicles, 227 a. 

Hyrieus, 437 a, 600 a. 
Hyrmine, 486 a. 


I 

[TaoohusJ, 192 a, 210 a, 
472 b. 

lardanus, 282 b, 483 b. 
Idyia, 8 b, 385 b. 

Ikolos, 201 b. 
income tax, 208 b. 
indictment (Greek), 208a, 
617 a. 

,, (Roman), 384 a. 

indigo, 449 b. 
ink, 450 «. 699 b. 
insignin, 7b, 98 b, 101b, 
162 a, 164 b, 185a, 
317 b, 371 a, 513a, 
573 a,655 b,66l a. 
„ o’i eqwites, 2'i2h. 

,, of priests, 86 a, 
237 b, 516 b, 661 b. 
,, of senators, 674 a. 

,, of vestals, 688 a. 
inatemraUo, 245 b. 
inatita, 604 a. 
JnsHtutionea, 165 b. 
instruments, musical, 
408 a. 

insula, 811 a. 
interceaaio, 661 b. 
interraaile, opm, 646 b. 
Ionic philosophy, 480 a. 
Iphis, 226 b. 

Isohepolis, 22 a. 
|]isofsleta], 391 b. 
ivory blaclc, 460 a. 
ivory, working in, 267 b. 


J 

ianitor, 692 a. 
ientaouVwm, 384 b. 
jewellery, 247 b, 646 b, 
judge, 16 a, 830 a. 
judicial courts : Greek, see 
Artjopagns, 
Houle, 
Eoolesia, 
Ephetm, 
Helima, 
Hende^. 

,, „ Roman, see 

Centumviri, 
Comitia, 
Queestiones, 
Benatna. 
iudicium) (ius, 835 b. 
luHa, lex, 404 a, 641a. 
iua, 140 a. 

„ ) (iudicium, 886 b. 

„ commercii, 140 a, 
408 b. 

„ oonuhii, 140 a, 405 b. 
„ Flavianunif 339 a. 

„ honorum, 140 a, 403 b. 
„ preetorium (honera* 
rium), 204 b. 

„ avffragii, 140 a, 408 b. 
Justinun, 16 a, 18 a, 87 b, 
165 a, 859 a. 457b, 664a. 
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K-rog, 125 b. 
her hides t 624 b. 
kerykeion, 2d3a, 

Keryx, 210 b. 

Idihanos, 91 b. 
korykos, 91 b. 
krater, 381 b. 

Kratos, 005 a. 
krohvdos, 206 a. 
kyanoa, 419. 
kyhos, 184 b. 

Kynosargt^s, 37 b. 

Kypria, 39 a. 

L 

lampadarium, 113 b. 
Lampetie, 476 a. 
lance, 558 a. 
land-Burveyors, 20 a. 
land tax, 613 b. 
lapis lazidi, 449 b. 

,, monad's, 373 a. 

„ specubxm, 360 a. 
Lapithse 123 a, 298 a. 
LareiiBiuH, 80 a. 
latijundia, 17 b. 
latruncuU, 247 a. 
law, divinatio, 196 b. 

„ dohimasia, 197 a. 

,, edietum, 2{i4i a. 

„ eiaa/ngelia, 208 a. 

„ ephetce, 21& a. 

,, of Ephialtee, 60 a. • 
„ of Epitadeng, 600a. 

„ of Gortyn, 259 a. 

„ helioBa, 27^b. 

„ ir^aania, 319. 

„ of inheritance, 319. 

„ inierceaaio, 820 b. 

, , international , 607 b . 

,, 330 a. 

,, judicial procedure, 
330 b. 

„ jurUprudence, 339 a, 
359 a, 661a. 

„ lex cmnalis, 371 b. 

,, lex ivdicMJ'ia of C. 

Gracchus, 222 a. 

,, lea) Julia, 404 a, 541 a. 
„ lex Falcidia, Q97l>. 

„ lex Voconia, 697b. 

,, manm and nuxnus 
iniectin, 375 b. 

„ nexum, 4165. 

, prohole, 517 a. 

„ provocatio, 525 b. 

„ qucBstio, 632 a. 

„ restitutio, oil a. 

,, reus, 541 a. 

„ seisacMheia, 572 b. 

„ of twelve tables, 662a. 
leaping, 262 b. 
leather, vessels of, 684 b. 
lectimrii, 692 a. 
legacy, 6^. 

leyisactiones, 335 b, 389 a, 
505 a. 

legislation, 576 a. 
legitimacy, 370 b. 
\Uitowgia>], 132 a. 
Leochares, 882 b. 

Leontis, 481 a. 

Leontius, 466 a. 

Leptines, 181 a. 

Retters], 608 a. 700 a. 
LeuoippuB, 173 b. 

Leuko. 3 b 


Levana, 319 a. 
lex annalis, 3/1 b. 

,, iudiciariaot 0. Grac- 
chus, 222 a. 

„ JuMo, 404 a, .5 11 a. 

,, Faleidia, 697 h. 

,, Voconia, 6v7 b. 
Lexiarchi], 202 a. 
iber in maneipio, 375 b. 
Ubitinarii, 104 6. 

!ibrt augurales, 86 a. 
Ubripens, 872 b. 
linen clothing, 143 a. 

„ cuirasses, 631 b. 
Lipara, 11 b. 
limostrotum, 402 b, 
litis cestimatio, 533 a. 
lodging-houses, 311a 
logic, ^b. 
loom, 696 b. 
lots, 599 a. 
luncheon, 884a. 
[Luperoalia], 232 a. 
Lyieos, 192 b. 

Lyceum, 68 b. 

[Lyoargus], 623 b. 
i-ycus, sou of Pandion, 
455 a. 

Lygdamis, 289 b. 
Lysimache, 6 b. 

Lysippe, 386 b. 

Lyxos, 289 a. 


M 

I Maoaria, 312 b. 

Maocus, 79 b. 

Mssnalian hind, 281 a. 
magic, 271 a. 
magister equitum, 185 a. 

I magistrates], 7 a, 15 a, 
41a, 46 a, 69 a, 121b, 
169 b, 161a, 184 b, 204 a, 
216 b, 218 a, 318a, 334a, 
335 b, 426 a, 611b, 612 b, 
624 a, 625 b, 533 a, 578 a, 
674 a, 651 a, (JS9 b, 
Mamerius, 31 b. 
manceps, 527 b. 
manceu vres , military, 346a . 
manteia, 434 b. 
mantle, chlamys, 131 a. 

„ himation, 295 a. 

„ lacema, 341 b. 

,, loena, 342 a. 

,, jxenula, 442 a. 

palla, 46lb. 

,, pallium, 452 b. 

,, paludamentum, 
452 b. 

,, sagum, 554 b. 

„ log'a, 639 b. 

,, tribon, 650 b. 
mappic, 385 a. 
maps, 20 a, 223 a, 251a, 
828 a, 474 b. 

marble in sculpture, 562 b, 
670 a. 

Maroellus, theatre of, 
627 a. 

Marcia, ooua, 47 b. 
Marica, 344 b. 

Marians, 517 b. 
markets, 7 b, 18 b, 240 b, 
420 a, 613 a. 
materia medica, 489 b. 
Mathematici, 77 b. 


mathematics, 45 a, 49 b, 
65 a, 205 b, 227 a, 290 a, 
356 b, 629 b. 

Mausolus, 382 b. 

Maximus Planudes, 35 a. 
maza, 384 a. 

[tuealsj, 609 a, 653 a. 
measures, amphora, 80 a. 
„ medimnus, 386 a. 
„ metretes, 392 a. 

„ modius, 897 b. 

„ passiis, 463 a. 

„ p lei bron, 495 a. 

,, stadium, 601a. 

,, talent, 146 a, 6\2a. 

Mecisteus, 612 a. 
medicine, 244 b. 
Melampodes, 9 b. 
Melampodid©, 6 b, 383 b. 
Melancnrns, 21 b. 

Mclas, 425 b. 

Meleager of Gadara, 35 a. 
Meles, 301 b. 

Melibcea, 366 a. 
melic poetry, 368 b. 
melinum, 448 a. 

Melito, 229 6. 

Melos, vases from, 660 a. 
Memmius, 364b. 
Menippeau Satires, 389 b, 
558 b. 

Menodice, 312 b, 
MenojJotus, 216 a. 
merol ant-vesscis, 381a. 
Merops, 12 a. 
metce, 138 a. 

Metanira, 179 b. 
metaphysics, 68 b. 
Methodic school of medi- 
cine, 489 b. 

MebiaduiiiL 155 a. 

Motion, 171 a, 
metroriomi, 159b. 
Metroum, 543 a. 
millers, 90 b. 

[nuwi], 79 b, 357 a, 69Sb. 
minium, 4-19 a. 

Minos, 171 a. 

Mnesarchu'*, 229 a. 

Moera, 315 b. 

Mcbto, 406 a. 

Molns, 390 b. 
money, as, 74 b. 

,, aureus, 88 a. 

„ banks, 91 h. 

„ coinage, 145 b, 
.595 b. 

„ (laricus, 174 a. 

„ denarius, 182 b, 
187 a. 

„ drachma, 198 a. 

„ mina, 893 b. 

,, nummus, 148 b, 
420 a. 

,, obolf)8,l'l6a,420a. 

,, sestertius, 578 b. 
,, stater, 601b. 

„ talent,146b,612a. 

monopteros, 418 a. 
monument of Lysicrates, 
369 a. 

Monumentum Ancyra- 
nura, 31 b. 

Moros, 126 b. 

Mulciber, 691b. 
mundw, 373 a. 
murex, 528 b. 

Musagetes, 43 a, 281 a, 
406 a. 


[music], 70a, 189 b, 203a,, 
239 6,8 18 a, 367 b, 40/ fa, 
408a, 410 a, 438 a, 656 b, 
Muth, 26 a. [709. 

mutuli, 67 b. 

{ Mycenae ware, 665 b. 

I Myianecides (toreutes), 
644 a. 

myrmillo, 2.55 a. 

Myrsilus, 21 b. 

Myrtis, 368 b, 406 a. 

• N 

names, 6 b. 

„ of slaves, 411 a, 
412 a. 

,, of women, 412 a. 
uap^ns, 385 a. 
nardinum, 427 a. 
Nausimodon, 172 b. 
Nausinicus, archon, 208 b. 
Nausithous, 475 a. 
naval warfare, 581 a. 
Neoplatonism, 4S4a, 496 i. 
Nepos, 163 b. 

Neriene. 3796. 

Nerio, 879 b. 

Nero, 55 a, 185 a, 471 b, 
677 a. 

Nestor, cup of, 6 12 a. 
Nicosthenos, CtiOa, 671 a^ 
[Nike], 470 b. 

Nike (Athene), 81 a. 
Nikothoo, 270 a. 
nobiUs, 4i64 a, 491 b. 
nomina, 411 a. 
Nomothotai, 203 a. 

Nossis, 406 a. 
notation, musical, 40 i a. 
Novellas, 166 b. 
novus ho^no, 419 a. 
nummularii, 02 a. 
Riummus], 148 b. 

Nyx, 125 6. 

O 

oaths, 451 b, 550 b. 
[obolos], 146 b. 
octachord, 407 b. 

October eguus, 880 a, 431 a. 
Odeum, 118 b, 409 a. 
Odyssey, landscapes from, 
41t» b 

(Bax, 119 b, 172 b. 
CEagrus, 438 a. 

(Eneis, 488 a. 
oenocho'e, 675 a. 
fCBnouej, 468 b. 

(Enopion, 437 a. 
offerings to gods, 551 a. 
[officials], 12 a, 78 a, 89a, 
121b, 126 b, 149 a, 169 b, 
168b,184a,208a,221 a, 
236 a, 276 b, 294 b, 371 a, 
4146, 419 a, 503 b, 611b, 
521tt, 633 a, 634 a, 572 a,. 
574a,59Ja, 612 a. 624 6, 
051 a, 0896. 

Okypete, 270 a. 

Okythoe, ;70 a. 

OloroB, 635 a. 

Onetor, 180 b. 
onyx vase, 248 b. 
opson, 881 a. 

[oraolej, 26 b, 27 a, 175 b,. 

197 a, 0146, 660 a, 701b. 
orbes, 610 a. 
ordinarii, 692 b. 
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ornamentation of vases, 
665 h. 

ornaments, 1446. 
Orphens, worship of, 410 a, 
Orthros, or Orthos, 281 6, 
663 a. 

oscines, 86 6. 

[Osiris], 678 a. 
ostrum, 449 a. 

Otrera, 408 6. 
ovile, 166 h. 


PuDun, 213 6. 

“Psetus and Arria,” 507a- 
[painting], 38 6,66 6,459 6, 
502 a, 524 a,570 6,705 6. 
Palamedes, 172 6. 
pale, 202 6. 

Palladwn, 81 6, (587 a. 
palliatcB, 153 6, 357 a. 
iPallor^ 880 a. 
palmistry, 375 a. 
PamphrouB, 671 a. 
Pampbyli, 488 a. 
Panachais (Athene), 81 6. 
Panathcnaic amp/iorcs, 
464 a, 669 6. 

? ancrati()n, 263 a. 

'andectoB, 165 6. 
Pandionis, 488 a. 
•pandolceia.a^O a. 
[panegyric], 227 6, 359 6, 
490 6. 

“ panics," 453 a. 
Panopeus, 659 6. 

I'aphos, 530 a. 

Pappus, 79 a. 

[parasi^wsj, 393 6. 
parcetonium, 448 6. 
parchment, 699 6. 
[Parrhasiusl, 4446. 
r Parthenon], 477 6 
rarthenos (Athene), 82a. 
pat^r patratua, 236 6 
patres conscripti, 573 6. 
poiria potestas, 233 a. 
[patrowwsj, 142 6. 

„ of peregrini, 

469 a. 

pavimentum, 402a, 607 6. 
Pavor, 383 a, 462 6. 
pay of actors, 201 a. 

,, of governors, 525 a, 
664 6. 

„ of juries, 278 6. 

„ of magistrates, 372 a. 
„ of poets, 688 a. 

„ of physicians, 488 6. 

,, of soldiers, 2216, 
390 a, 603 a. 

„ for theatre ticket, 
625 a, 631 a. 
pecworii, 528 a. 
IpecuUumj, 592 6. 
pecunia, 147 6. 

? ed^rii, 678 6 . 

*eisidice, 11 a. 
pelagium, 628 6. 
t'elasguB, 366 a. 
penalties, 83 a, 1846, 319a, 
381 a, 377 6, 879 6, 403 a, 
460 a, 4686, 533 a, 541 a, 
6006. 

venteeontoros, 681 a. 
[pcplos], of Athene, 81a, 
454 a. 

f peregrini'], 612 6. 
Periauder, 646. 

P.C.A. 


Perictione, 492 a. 
Periere-^, 11 a. 

Periraede, 11 o. 
r Peripatetic^, 68 6, 482 a. 
Pertptusof Scylax, 261a. 
peripteros, 617 6, 618 6. 
Pero, 886 6, 6116. 
peronai, 287 a, 381 a. 
Petevis, 389 6. 

Phffia, 632 a. 

Fbahnna, 129 6. 
Phaijthuea, 470 a. 

Phaon, 557 a, 

Phayllus, 2696. 

Phemius, 2186. 

Pheres, 167 6. 
Philammon, 622 a. 

Philip of Macedon, 181 a. 
Philippus of Thessalo- 
nica, 35 a. 

Philosophy, 30 6, 31a, 
376, 66 a, 67 a, 132 6, 
1796,2126, 2166, 258a, 
285 a, 354 6,3636,3646, 
459a, 472a, 479a, 4926, 
506 a, 6176,6306, 630 a, 
700 a. 

Philyra, 130 a. 

Phvasius, 106a. 
Phylachus, 322 6, 386 6. 
Phyxios, Zeus, 183 a. 
pigments, 446 6, ' 18 a. 
pilentum, 128 6. 
Pinacotheca, 523 a. 
Pinarii, 28 
pipes, 608 6. 

Pirithous, 466 a. 

Pisander (epic poet), 
219 6. 

? i8catorii luJi, 637 a. 

ityocamptes, 588 6. 
planipes, 393 a. 

Plato, 481 a. 

plaustraratrum (?), 497 6. 
plebeians, 4()lia. 
plebi scil^, 156 a. 
plectrum, 367 6. 
plemochoe, 2116. 
pUnthos, ^a. 

Pneumatic school of niedi- 
ciiie, 5896. 
podium, 138 a, 027 6. 
poetry, and poets : Greek, 
16 6, 23 tt, 30a, 
44 6, 49 a, 666, 
90a, 111 6, 141a, 
196 a, 216 a, 2286, 
301 a, 353 a, 388 6, 
393 6,4776,562 a, 
597a,6026,62l6, 
629 a, b. 

„ Roman, 140 6, 306 0, 
340 6,356 6,360 a, 
363 a, 364 a, h, 
3806,4396,441 «, 
473 6,475 6,493 6, 
612a, 521 a, .572 a, 
687a,602a,619a, 
637 a, 681 6. 

„ V. also Comedy, 
Drama, Epigram, 
Epos, lambiclPoetry, 
Satire, Tragedy. 
Polemon, 471 6. 

? ■ olice, 78 a, 572 a, 591 a. 
'oliuohus (Athene), 81 6, 

mb. 

Polla, 20 a. 
polychromy, 570 b. 


Polyciste, 421 6. 
PolyeiduB, 1966. 
[Polygnotus], 443 a. 
Polypoates, 466 a. 
Polypheides, 387 a. 
Polyxo. 273 a. 

Pompeii, mosaics at, 
399, a, 6. 

Pont du Gard, 47 6. 
porcelain, 401 6. 

Porthaou, or Portheus, 
425 6. 

porticiis Police, 20 a. 
portrait sculpture, 606 6, 
5696. 

Posidonius {toreutes, 
etc.), 6426. 

[jpos.>!e«sio], 176. 
postulatio, 532 6. 

Potina, 319 a. 

Potitii, 28-16. 

[proefectus] csrarii, 12 a. 

„ pi tetorio, 2016, 
613 a. 

„ urbt, :^04 6, 335 a. 
Pnuneste, mosaic at, 
3996, 402 a. 
prcenomma, 411 6. 
prmrogativoB centuries, 
156 a. 

preetexta, 5776. 
prastor, 204 a. 

„ tutelaris, 661 6. 
Praxias, 176 6. 

[Praxiteles ], 2266. 
prayers, 318 6. 

[priests], 86 6, 96 a, 112 6, 
210 6, 2376, 270a, 294 6, 
603 6,540 a, 641 a, 542 6, 
553 a, 664 6. 

[principes] 346 a. 
probouleuma, 99 a. 
Ih-oculians, 37 6, 340 a, 
519 a. 

[proedria], C2l6. 

Proetid®, 6 6. 
[Promachos], Athene, 
281 a, 477 6. 

property <iualification, 
574 a. 

prophecy, 270 a, 386 6, 
583 a. 

[ prarogatio], 518 6. 
prose style, 326 6. 
prose and poetry, mix- 
ture of, 668 6. 
prosecutions, 3806, 532 a. 
prosopa, 881 a. 
[prolugonistes], 198 6. 
proteleia, 876 6. 
Lprovinces], 162 a, 576 a. 
“Tovisions, prices of, 187 a. 
proxeni], 169a. 
prytaneis], 98 6. 
Prytaneuin], 431 6. 

]*8aon, 216 a. 
psephisma, 202 6. 
Ptolemies, 355 6. 

Ptolemy (astronomer), 
77 a. 

pullariits, 89 a. 
purchase, p&r <bs et Ubram, 
3726. 

? uUculi, 1016. 

'ylas, 455 a. 

Pylia, 465 a. 

Pyrene, 170 a, 
pyrgos, 184 6. 
pyromanteia, .376 a. 


Pythagoreans, 48o <? . 
Pytheas, 251 a. 


Q 

queestinnes perpetueSy 
1546, 3316, 512 6, 
quedtuorviri iuri di- 
cundo, 689 6. 

„ viis in urbe pur- 
gemdis, 690 a. 


11 

race course, 137 6, 298 a. 
races, 128 a, 1376, 232 a, 
298 a, 430 tt. 

readings in public, 535 a. 
records, 6 a, 886, 002 a, 
red lead, 440 o, 
red pigments, 4486. 
reda, 128 6. 
relatio, 574 6, 

[religion J, 575 6. 
repousse work, 641 6, 
645 a. 

responsa prudent urn, 
8396. 

revenue, 688 a. 
rex sacrorum, 504a, 535 6. 
Rhodes, vases from, 667 6. 
rhopographia, 491 6. 
rhyme, in poetry, 572 6. 
ricinium, 118 a, 141 a^ 
393 6. 

ritual, 540 a. 
roaatio, 575 a. 

" Roman" capital, 63 a. 
Romulus aud Remus, 
643 6, 637 a. 
rostrum, 5826. 

Rotonda, La, 456 a. 
Roxana, 15 a. 
ruhrica (ruddle), 4186, 
rudiarius, 264 6. 
running, ^2 a. 


S 

Sahiniani, 79 a, 340 a, 
550 a. 

sacris faciundis, duum> 
viri, etc., 634 a. 
scepta, 150 6. 
sagwn, 040 a. 
sailors, 140 6. 

[«aw6uccB], 5S5 6. 
sandarach, 4 19 a. 
Sandracus, 386 a. 
sandy X, 449 a. 

[satire], 364a. 

Isatura], 153 a. 
scale, musical, 4076. 
Scamander, 022 a. 
[Scepticism], 488 6, 
scholiasts, 65 a, 70 a, 1976* 
252 6, 341a, 033 a. 
schools, of medicine, 4896. 
Solas, ^3 6,. 

science, 69 a, 77 a, 290 a, 
296 a, 496 6, 627 a. 
Scipio Barbatus, 557 6. 
[scolia], 69.6, 514 a. 
scriptura, 528 a, 679 6. 
[sculpture], and sculpb »rg, 
22 a, ^6, 40 a, 43 6, 
61 a, 73 a, 70 a, 82 a, 
141 a, 279 6,2846,287 6, 
340,6, 3096, 410 a, 418 6» 
Sa 
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430 a, 483 &, 442(1,461 6, 
469 6, 477 a, 614a, 560 6, 
561b, 5025,602 6, 604a, 
706 a. 

8cyth(s, 691 a. 
flea.fightH, 412 h. 
seats, 127 b, 578 a. 
8ectite,pavimmtum,i02a. 
£eUnon, 327 6. 

.Bella, 127 b, 860 a. 
sepulobres, 882 a. 
.B&ricxveBtes, 690 b. 
r^sesterbiKs], 148 a. 
oe?eras, Arch of, 656 b. 
.sewage, 142 b. 
shoes, 108 b,. 148 b, 1655, 
167 a, 472676565, B04a, 
695 a. 

sliorthand, 638 b. 

Sicimis, 132 a, 5595, 
Sioyon, school of, 4445. 
nil, 448 b. 

Sinojpis pontica, 4485. 
Mparium, 893 5, 628 a. 
Hithon, 488 a. 
[sitophylakos], 1595. 
[slaves], 2685. 

„ names of, 411a, 
412 a. 

sleep, 755. 

[Socrates], 481 a. 
solarium, 257 5, 311 a. 
BoUum, 93 5, 128 a. 
songs, 695, 4065, 514 a, 
661a. ^ 

soothsaying, 1905, 374 a, 
886b. 

sophistry, 4805. 
Bopli/romstcB, 262 a. 

Sosias, 672 a. 

Sostratus, 4765. 
Speusippus, 481 5. 
sphendone, 267 a, 6935. 
sphendonefcB, 263 b. 
spina, 188 a. 
spindle, 696 a. 
spo]!as,634b. 
sportula, 142 h. 
stadion, 262 a. 
stage, 14 b, 16b, 52a, 
114 a. 1815, 198 a, 381a, 
457 a, 469 b, 487 a, 612a, 
619 b, 546 b, 559 a, 621b, 
648a. , 

stagones, 67 b.^ I 

standards, militiiry, 585 b. ' 
Statilinus, 819 a 
statuary, v. Sculpture, 
statues of clay, 510 a. 
st‘>phan6, 267 a. 

Sterope, 274 ((, 425 b, 
Stilicho, 140 b. 

Stilo, 9 b. 

.sh’va, 497 a. 

, [Stoics], 132 b, 458b. 


Strato, 482 b. 

Straton, of Sardis, 35 a. 
St ratonious ( toreutea) , 

642 b. 

Strigaj, 115 b. 
strophe and antistrophe, 
368 a. 

Strophius, 4365, 530 a. 
Sun g()d, 41 a, 274 a. 
surveying of land, 20 a. 
suspensura, 93 b. 
\suovetaurilial25h,2(ja. 
[pword], 256 a 
symposium, 384a. 
synodoi, 193 b. 

[sj/m®], 453 a. 


lablinum, 310 a. 
Tabularium, 58 b. 
talanton, 146 h, 612 a, 
talus, 184 5. 
r^omtCBj, 488 a 
Tarquiiiius Superhus, 
5835, 

Tarutius, 1 b. 

Taumeasian fox, 125 b. 
[taxes], 208b, 240 b, 505b, 
5245, 627 b, 591b, 602 a, 
608 a, 616 a, 679 a. 
Tclecles, 629 a. 

Teleon, 1056. 

Tolestes, 196 b. 

Temonus, 313 a. 

[temple], 337 a, 388 a, 
429 b, 432 a, 455 b,4G0b, 
522 a, 564 5, 633a. 
ten'a-cotta, 608. 
tessellatum pavimentim, 
402 b. 

tessera: , 184 b, 628 a. 
testament, 696 b. 
tesiudo, 64 b, 584 b. 
tetrachord, 407 b. 
[tetralogies], 87 b. 

Teucer (cm<arius),612b. 
Teuthras, 614 a, 615 a. 
thalamitw, 681 5. 

Thales, 480 a. 
thallophori, 454 b. 
Thalpius, 898 a. 
thanksgivings, 607 a. 
Theia, 639 a. 

Theiodatnas, 283 a, 312 b. 
Themison, 489 a. 
thensa, 129 a. 

Theodoric, 116 5. 

\theoricsj, 59 b, 3486. 
theorio fund, 625 a. 

Thera, vases from, 666 b. 
fthermw], 54 b, 55 b,93 b. 
Theseion, 6‘'3a. 

Tliessalus, 297 b. 

"'mos], 191 b. 


Thoosa, 486 b, 5026. 
ihronos, 128 a. 
thronitoB, 581 b. 
fhymele, 622 b. 
tiles, 608 b. 

[Hmema], 208 b. 
Timoebares, 77 a. 
Tisaraenua, 288 a, 313 a. 
tithe, 174 b. 

Titus, Arch of, 670 a. 
Tle8on,669b. 

Tmolus, 282 b, 4335 
iolleno, 585b. 
torture, evidence on, 332 b. 
tixmotcB, 263 b. 
trade, 157 a. 

1 tragedy], 136,166,2286, 
598 a. 

Traiaii, Arch of, 520 a, 
m b. 

Traiana aqua, 47 b. 
treason, 872 a. 
ireswri capitales, 689 b. 

„ vionetales, 148 b, 
689 b. 

„ iiocturni, 689 5. 
trials, 532 a. 
triarii, 846 a. 
tnbes, Greek, 487 b. 

„ Roman, 552 b. 
trihulum, 635 a. 
tributa, conu'^ia elect ions 

by, 371 CL. 

tribute, 602 a, 613 a. 
Irigon, 91 a. 

Triopas, 220 b. 
triremes, 581 b. 
tritagonistes.VS h, 65 4 a. 
[Triiogeneia], 80 b. 
i Tritons], 899 a. 
tunica recta, 600b. 
tiirricula, 184 b. 

Tyche of Antioch, 568 b. 

U 

Udseus, 614 a. 

Ulpia Bibliotheca, 351a. 
umbrellas, 144 b. 
nuciat, 74 b. 
tniguenta, 426 b. 
n.sury, 821 a. 

(('•ws, marriage by, 378 a. 
utousils, 608 b. 


uttcatio, 186 a. 
vasa diatreta, 256 b. 

„ Sarnia, 510 a. I 

1,248b, 404a, 612a. | 
lecorationof, 509a. ; 
[eec^ail, 17 a. i 

velaU, 1 b. 1 

[i’ewatio?ms1, 28 b. 
verdigris, 440 6. 


vermiculatum {pavimm- 
turn), 402 b. 

Verres, 133 b. 
vesperna, 3S4 6. 

[vessels], 295 a. 
vestibulurn, 8105. 
[vemllarii], 90 a. 
via prestoria, 118 a. 

„ principalis, 117 b. 

„ quintana, 118 a. 

„ sagularis, 1185. 

Vica Pota, 417 a. 
vicesima hereditatum, 
6185, 6795. 
„ manumissionis, 
613 a, 679 b. 
[vigilicB], 118 b. 

I dicus, 591 b, 691 a. 

I iiiece, 686 a. 

Virgo aqua, 47 b. 

Voconia, lex, 697 b. 
vomer, iOTta. 
voting, 99 a, 155 a, 333 a. 


W 

wagons, 129 a, 

[warfare], 5Sla, 684b. 
war-tax, at Athens, 208 b, 
608 a. 

watermills, 393 a 
[weapons], 73 a, 199 b, 
275 a, 490 b, 558 a, 580 b, 
593 b, 607a, 63 la. 
white ])igment8, 448a. 
wigs, 267 b. 

wine, 190a, 191 a, 384a. 
witnesses, 332 b. 
women, names of, 412 a. 
wool as clothing, 143 a. 
wrestling, 262 b, 4,50 6. 


X 

Xantlius, 1945, 466b. 
Xantippe, 594 a. 
Xenocrat(^8, 481 b. 
Xiphilinus, 189 b. 

Y 

year, 100. 

yellow pigments, 448 b. 
yoke, 497 a. 


Z 

Zelus, 605 a, 

Zenodorus {toreutes), 
642 b. 

zeugitcB, 581 b. 

[Zeus], 470 a. 

Zeuxippe, 105 b, 618 a. 
[Zeuxis], 444 b. 
zophoros, 67 b. 
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A 

account book, 700. 
accrm, 118 a. 

Aebilles, and Briseis, 411. 
„ and Troilus, 078. 
armour of, 644 b. 
j3i].;iiia, coin of, 140 a. 

,, figure from, 564 h. 
. Agrippina, 248 h. 
akonhsmos, 262 h. 
AIcbbub, 557 a. 
Aleamenes, design b>, 
429. 

“A Idobrandini Marriage,” 
416 o. 

Alexander the Great, coin 
of, 147 tt. 

altar of Lares, 343 6. 
anip'hiprostijlos, 017 b. 
awphora, 677. 

„ Panathenaic, 4.14 6, 
071 b. 

andahatcc, 266 a. 
Androuicus Cyrrhestos, 
Horologium of, 048 a. 
jivtai, 617 O'. 

A/iUates, Fortmes, 240 a. 
Antioch, Tyohe of, 568 b. 
Apollo, on mirror, 895 b. 
,, of Tenea, 668 6. 

,, statuette, 113 a. 

A'p&xyomenos, 870 h. 
Arcesilas, cylix of, 070. 
Arch of Constantine, 
656 a, 057 b. 

„ of Titus, 65 a. 

„ relief from, 666. 

„ of Trajan, 666 a, 
057 b. 

Ares, 471. 

Arethusa (?), 147 b. 
Armento, gold crown 
from, 647 b. 

armour of Achilles, mak- 
ing of, 644 b. 

Artemis Agrotem, offer- 
ing to, 552 b. 

An e mis, on gem, 248 a. 
artmsmos, 246 b. 
arti-t painting statue, 
571 b. 

as, copper, 147, 329 a. 
Aspasios, gem by, 247 b. 
Athene, figure from .i3Bgi- 
netflii temple 
of, 564 b. 

„ in battle of 
Giants, 470. 

„ on gem, 247 b. 
Athens, Acropolis, 4. 

„ amphora from, 
454 b. 


' Athens, choragic monu- 
, meat at, 869 6. 

,, coin of, 146 a. 

„ hoplite’s mouu. 

mont at, 305 b. 
„ ]^^rthenon, 460. 

„ I'nipylsaa, 622. 

,, Tlieseum, 63. 

,, Tower of the 

Winds at, 648 a. 
Atlas, 430 b. 

Atrens, treasure-house of, 
60 6. 

atrium at Pompeii, 810 b. 
Atropos, 897 b. 

Augustus, statue of, 670 a. 
aureus, 148 b. 
auriga, victorious, 138 a. 

B 

baltista, 74 a. 
barber, 511 a. 

Basilica Ulpia, 56 b. 
baskets, 686 b. 
hattering-rom, 64 a. 
Ikdlorophou, 468 b. 

‘‘ Borghese Gladiator,” 
16 a. 

Bovillffi, relief from, 303. 
boxer, 268 a. 

Ilnsois, 444. 

0 

caduceus, 288 a. 

Gaerweut, baths at, 94 a. 
Ca36ar, coin of, 148 a. 
cameos, 248, 636 b. 
candelabrum amphora, 
677. 

“ Capitoline doves,” 399. 
Caracalla, Oirco di, 137 b. 
„ coin of, 39 a. 

,, Thermae of, 66 b. 
carchesium, 677. 

” Castellani cista,” 646. 
Castor and Pollux, on coin, 
148 a. 

catapult, 78 b. 

Centaurs, 429. 
Centauro-Triton, 415 b, 
654 b. 

Cerberus, 264 a, 478 b. 
tdiiusi, vase from, 671. 
choragic monument of 
Lysicrates, 369 b. 
cip]^ of a standard- 
bearer, 586 a. 

” cista Castellani,” 646. 
Clotho, 897 b. 

Cnidns, Demeter of, 177 b. 
jcoffin of child, 102 b, (S7^3a. 
Colosseum, 54, 55- 


columbarium of Octavia, 
150 6. 

Constantine, Arch of, 
666 tt, 657 b. 

Corinthian vases, 667 a. 
lotylua, 676. 
crater, 677. 

,, Bom an, 295 a. 
Cronus, head of, on 
theatre-ticket, 625 a. 
crown, from Armento, 
647 b. 

Cybelo, 548 b, 
cylix embossed, 648, 

„ of Arcesilas, 670. 

„ of Duris, 674. 

,, of Euphronius, 673. 
Cyprian coin, 89 a. 

D 

daric, 146 b. 

Darius, on mosaic, 401. 
denarius, 148 a. 
Diadumenus, 501 a, 568 a. 
“ Diana of Versailles,” 

72 b. 

Dionysus, 560 b, 687 a. 

„ on gem, 248 tt. 

„ on mirror, 396 b. 

„ sacred tree of, 

561 b. 

dipteros, 617 b. 

” Dipylon vase,” 666. 
discobolus of Myron, 
409 a, 664 a. 

Dodona, flute-player from, 
239 b, 645 b. 
drinking horns, 686 a 
Duris, cyUx of, 674. 
dying Gaul, 568. 

‘‘ dying hero,” 664 b. 

E 

Electra, 569 a. 

Elis, coin of, 127 b, 705. 
enamelled sword, 645 a. 
Ephesus, gymnasium at, 
261 b. 

Bros, 128 b. ^ 

Etruscan mirror, 305 b, 
646 b. 

Euphronius, cylix of, 078. 
Eurydice, 4M b. 

F 

“ Farnese Bull,” 195 b, 

” Farnese Diadkumenus,*’ 
501 a, 565 a. 

” Fauno oolla macchia,” 

ma. 

Faustina, on coin, 207 b. 


Flavian amphitheatre, 64, 
55. 

F< irum Romanuro, title- 
page. 

” Francois vase,” 671. 

G 

Ganymede and eagle, 
848 a. ^ 

Gate of Lions at Mycenae 
50 b. 

” Gemma Augustea,” 
24S b. 

Giants, Battle ptf, 469, 
470, 471. 

Gladiiitor, ” Borghesf,” 
16 a. 

glass cup, 617 b. 

” Gonsaga ” cariieo, 21H b. 

grave column, 102 b, 676 b. 

H 

Dados, 478 b. 

Hadrian, Mansolcuin of, 
388. 

Halicamassus, Mauso. 
leum, 882. 

Harpocrate8,2*l9b, 326tt, b, 

“Harpy monument,” 

668 . 

Hecate, 471- 

Heracles, 147 «, 430 b. 

Hermes, 488 b. 

, , of Praxil olcs, 614 b, 
666 b. 

Hesperis, 430 b. 

Hesperus, 572 b. 

Hieron, cup of, 676. 

Horologium of Andro- 
nicus Oyrrhestes, 648 a. 

Horus, 326 a, b. 

” House of the Tragic 
Poet,” Pompeii, paint- 
ing from, 444. 

hydna, 678. 

„ from Vulci, 669. 

I 

leaniH, 171 b. 

ink-stand, 700. 

IgsuB, mosaic of Battle of, 
400, 401. 

J 

Janus, 147 a. 

Julia Domna, on coin, 
267 b. 

L 

Lachesis, 897 b. 

ladles, 6M a. 


* For those outs only whicti appear tinder a different heading from their own title. 
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lamwidaritt, 114, 
lan^cape from Odyssey, 

447. 

Lapithss, 429. 
le<^thus, 676 b. 
legionary, 362 b. 

Lion Gate, 50 a. 

M 

Macedon, coin of, 1465, 
147 a. 

Mmnad, 193 h, 675 b. 
Marathon, the mound at, 
1025. 

Maroellus, theatre of, 
627 b. 

Marcus Aurelius, coin of, 
1486. 

„ „ column of, 

68 6 . 

Moxentius, circus of, 13/ 6. 
Medusa, 247 6, 563 a. 
Melos, relief from, 567 a- 
roemoiial bust, 317 6. 
Menelans with body of 
Patroclus, 567 6. 
metope, 4806, 462 a, 563 a. 
Myoence, Gyclopiau wall 
at, 50 a. 

„ sword blade 
from, 645 a. 
myrmiUo, 255 6. 

N 

Nero, 248 6. 

Nike, 1986, 442 6. 

Nimes, amphitheatre, 29 a. 
„ aqueduct at, 48. 

O 

Ocoanus, 672 6. 

Odyssey, landscape from, 

447. 

CEnomaus, 429. 
onager, 74 a. 

Orates an d Electro, 569 a. 
Orpheus, 445. 

Otricoli, bust of Zeus 
from, 705 a. 

P 

Peeonius, design by, 429. 
Peestum, temple of 
Poseiaou, 51, 52. 
Fhnathenaic amphora, 
454 6, 671 6. 

Panathenaic stadium, 
601 6. ^ 
Punsa, house of, at Pom- 
peii, 810 6, 811 6. 
par impar ludere, 246 6. 
Parthenon, figure from, 
666 . 

Peirithous, 224 6. 

Pelops, 429. 
vetta, 681 a. 

Penelope, 423 6. 


j^^tecontoros, 631 6. 
Pericles, 167 o. 
peripteros, 617 6. 
Persephone (P), 147 6. 
Perseus, on gem, 248 a. 

,, and Medusa, 563 a. 
phalerai, 187 a. 

PhiliscuB in meditation, 
649. 

Phocion, statue of, 181 a. 
Phosphorus, 672 6. 
Phrygian flute, 289 a. 
mnaoB, Ehodian, 668. 
Piutaius, monument of, 
6860. 

plan of Acropolis, 4. 

„ basilica, 93 a. 

„ camp, JIT 6. 

„ “ Casa d^ Capitelli 
Figurati,” 810. 
,, circus, 187 6. 

,, Eleusinian temple, 
211. 

fora, 241. 

„ house, Greek, 309a. 

„ „ Roman, 310a, 

690. 

,, Isthmian Bite,327. 

„ Oly-npia, 428. 

Propylaea, 522. 

,, sfaaitm, 601. 

temples, 211, 617- 
„ theatres, 623, 

627 6. 

„ thermos, 946. 

„ trireme, 502. 

,, villa, 690. 

Pompeii, altar from, 843 6. 
„ arms from, 255. 

,, basilica at, 93 a. 

„ bas-relief at, 

256, a. 

„ “Casa de’ Oapi- 

telli B’iguroti,’ ’ 
310 a. 

„ Faustina, on coin 
from, 267 6. 

,, gems from, 248 a . 

,, hair pins, etc , 

from, 267 6 
, , houseof Pansa at , 

810 6, 811 6. 

„ house in, (Ktl. 

,, ladles from,(*f-6 >1 

„ mUl from, 892 i>. 

„ mirror from, 

895 a. 

„ mosaic from, 200, 

4(H;. 

,, relief from, 661 6. 

„ “ Street of 

Tombs,” 104. 
,, thermos at, 94 b. 

,, theatre ticket 

from, 627 6. 

„ TeB8elsfrom,6866. 


Pompeii, wall paintin/a 
from, 201, 243 6, 82'<. 
444, 446, 447, 651 ( 
671,6, 644 6, 691, 700. 
“Poniatowski vase,” 677. 
Pont du Gard, 48. 

" Portland Vase,” 249 n. 
■^oseidon, temple of, at 
Psestum, 51, 52. 
Praxiteles, Satyr of, 600 a. 
prochous, 677" 
proatylos, 617 a. 
pseuaodipieros, 6176. 

Q 

quadriga, 147 6. 
quivers, 996. 

E 

reed-pens, 700 h. 
repoussd work, (;J7 6. 
retiarius, 256 a. 

Ehodiau pinax, 668. 
rhyta, 686 a. 
ricinium, 113 a. 
rider and torch. G40 6. 
Roman coin, 147. 

,, mixing-bowl, 29.") n. 
“ Eondanini ” Medusii , 
269 a. 

Rustia gens, coin of, 
240a. ' 


Sabina, on coin, 2676. 
sacrifice of Trajan, 656 a. 
sarcophagus, 406. 
satyi’, 192 6, 193 a. 

„ on gems, 248 o. 

„ on mirror, 895 6 
„ with fhyrstt.s, 6;U) 6, 
scabbards, 607 a. 

Scipiu Barbatus, ooftin 
of, 657 6. 

Scorpio, 74 a. 
aecutor, 255 a. 

Segestu, tbeatro of, 626. 
SelinuH, metope from , 
666 a. 

Seiuele, on mirror, 895 6. 
aestei'tius, 148 a. 

Severijs, figure from Arch 
of, 302 6. 

soldier with pcUa, 581 a. 
Solon, gem by, 247 6. 
statue of Philip II. of 
Macedon, 146 6. 
stilus, 700. 

“ Strangford Shield,” 
figure from, 477 6. 

“ Street of Tombs,” at 
Pornpeii, 104. 

“ Strozzi ” Medusa, 247 6. 
eword-blade from My- 
cenee, 645 a. 


Syracuse, coin of, 1476, 
582 a. 

T 

tablets, 700. 

Tanagra, figures from, 
510 6, 611 a. 

Tarentum , coin of, 640 6 
Tenea, Apollo of, 563 6 
terminal bust, 561 6. 

„ figure, 286 6, 
testudo, a. 
thermos, at Pompeii, 946. 

„ of Caracalla, 56 6. 

Thesemn, 68 6'. 

ThesouB (?). 565. 
throne, 127 6. 
thyrsus, 551 6. 
ticket f.o- theatre, 625 a 
627 6. 

Titus, Arch of, 65 a. 

,, relief from, 655. 
Tombs, street of, Pom- 
peii, 104. 

Trajan, Arch of, 650 a, 
657 6. 

„ sacrifice of 656 a. 
treasure-house of Atreus 
50 b. 

tripod, chorngic, 198 6. 
trireme, 582. 

Triton, 415 6. 

Troilus. 676. 
trua, 6N) o. 

! Tyohe of Antioch, 568 6. 
tympanum, .551 6. 

U 

Ulpia, B.iKilicu, 56 6. 

V 

vases, 686. 

Venta Silurum, hatlis at, 
94 a. 

Venus of Milo, 40 6. 

Via Appia, 647 6. 

Vidterra, gate of, 53 6 
Vulci, vases from,6(.7o, 
069, 670. 

W 

war-chariot, 1286. 

X 

Xanlhus, llarpy monu- 
mentat, 568. 

Z 

Zethus and Amphion, 
28 a. 

Zeus and the Giants, 469. 

„ enthroned, 127 6. 

,, on coin, 147 a. 

„ temple of, at Olym- 
pia, 429, 480 6. 









